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CHAPTER XLVII. 


FROM THE FALL OF ANTWERP 
TO THE BATTLE OF THE YBER. 


The Situation October 9 — The Retreat of the Belgians from Antwerp — The Advance of 
THE En<jlish — The Belgian Retreat to Ostend and the French Frontiej^German 
Occupation of Ghent, Bruges, Ostend — ^The Flight to England and FRAijaflr— G erman 
Mistakes — Their Possible Explanation — ^Want of Accurate Information-|^^aili'rk of 
THE German Cavalrv — Their Aeroplane Service — The German Gains. 


B y October 9, the date of the fall of 
Antwerp and the day before tb© 
bombardrn(^nt of Lille, the army of 
(general de Oastelnau, with General 
Brugere’s Territorial Divisions, stretched across 
tho Plain of the Somme from the region of 
Compiogno to tho heights nortli of that river. 
Castel nan's U^ft wing rested on tho Ane.re west 
of Bapaiune. Upon the hills iiortliward 
botw(»en the Aiicrc and tlie Plain of the Scheldt, 
as far as the region of Bethiine, wero disposed 
tho troops foriiiing the army of General do 
Maud’huy, a detachment of wliich in tlie centre 
lu4d Arras at the edge of tho plain. Since 
October 6 that city had been bombarded by the* 
enemy. Facing Maud’huy’s Army (the 10th) 
extended a line of Germans forming a continu- 
ons ciH'scent from tho region of Bapamno to 
Ji-i Bassee. The left wing of this body held 
higli ground between tho Plains of the Somme 
aiui the Scheldt. The centre was in the Plain 
of the Scheldt west of Douai ; the right wing 
I>assed t^ost of Lena through Loison to La Bassee 
on -the (Vuidl St. Otner-.:\ire-La Bassee-Lille. 
This canal enters the canalised river Aa a little 
to tho south of St. Oiner. At W^atten, five miles 
Vol. HI. I^irt 27. 


to the north of St. Oiner, it meets a canal which 
runs eastward — through Fuines — to Nieuport 
and thence into the (^anal do Ghent bctwixui 
Ostend nnd Bruges. 

From Watton tlK^ Aa flow's past Graveliiu^s 
to tlio North Sea. It meets the Canal de 
Calais going west, and next, from tho east, 
another canal, which enters the sea at Dunkirk. 

Tlic Canal do Calais, tho c uialised Aa, and 
the portion of the Canal St. On r-.-ure-Bothuno- 
La Bass6e-Lille wliich lies between St. Oiner and 
JkHhuno skirt the hilly district extending from 
the south of Calais to the south of Arras. 
Together these waterw^ays formed a detjp ditch 
in front of the low rampart of hills w'hich from 
Calais to J'eronne barred tho advance of the 
GcnnaiLs to tho English Channel. The army of 
General d’Urbal, to whoso support the Cavalry 
Corps, the ITT. and tho II. Oirps of the Britisli 
Expeditionary Force* were being rapidly 
transported, held both banks of the ditch and 
also tho lino of tho canal which from Watten 
runs^s^uth of Dunkirk through Fumes and 

• To facilitate reference the Britisli Army Corps are 
numbered thus ; I., II., III., IV., &o. ; the divisions aqd 
brigades, 1st, ^nd, 3rd, &o. 
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MAJ..GEN. THE HON. JULIAN BYNG. 


Nk'uport to tli(* raiial (U* (client. Hut tlT'rhal’s 
Army, on 0(!t<)hor 1), was only in process of 
foi l nation. 

Further to the oast was Lieut. -( General Sir 
Henry llawlinson with tlu' 7tli Infantry Divi- 
sion and .‘Jrd Cavalry Division. Tlaw liad 
di.soin})arkcd ixkween October (j and 8 at Ost iaid 
and Zoi‘brugge. On llio lOth the *\rd Cavalry 
Division under ]\rajor-(h’noral tlio Hon. Julian 
J3yng was .south ®f Ilruges, round JJiourout and 
liudd(?rvoord('. Tlie task of Sir Henry Haw Jin- ' 
son was to prevent the ( h’rmana, who liad crossed 
the Lys west of (Jlient., sei/ing Bruges and Ostnnd 
and cutting tlio retreat of the Helgian Army 
and its JJritisli auxiliarii's retiring frian Antwerp 
on Hruges, Ostend and Nieuport. 

One by one tlie national dcfence.s of Belgium 
against an invasion from the oast had fallen 
inl») the possi^ssion of the (h'nnans. First had 
been lost the Meuse and the Ai’dennes, then the 
Dyle and the Senne, next the Dendrc and the 
Scheldt, and now the J.ys. In the oblong plain, 
rouglily GO miles by 30 miles, w hich is bounded 
by the Lys from Aire to Ghent, by tlie canal from 
Glu'iit to Zoebrugge, by the sea from Zeebrugge 
to Calais, and by the canal and the caimlised 
Aa from Calais to Aire, the Germans had 
occupied Ypres, the long, narrow' ridge cf hills 
to the south-west of it, and Baillcul. Their 


outposts wore close to Hazebroucit and Cassel, 
and they were advancing up both banka of the 
Ly.s from .^Vrinentiores towards Aire ; they liold 
the bridges and fords of the river between 
(knu’trai and Morvillo and even further 
west. 

(South of (ho Lys and between it and the 
Sclicldt tho Germans w^re surrounding and 
about to bombard Lille, sternly defended by 
French Territorials. 

This and the next chapter deal chiefly with 
(he important movements between October U 
ami 20. During this period the Germans pur- 
sued the Belgian Army through Ghent, Bruges 
and Ostend to tho line of the Yser from Nieuport 
to Dixmudo, and they succeeded in capturing 
Jdlle. But, at tho same time, General d’Urbal’s 
Arm;>' (the Htli), which was daily growing in 
numbers, and the Biiti.sli Cavalry Gorjis and 
the HI. Cor|)S, with the assistance of the IV. 
Corps — i.e.f the forces under Sir Henry Kaw lin- 
son- drove tho Germans east of Yfires. 

The oblong Aire-Gjient‘Zeebriigge-Calais is 
divided into tw’O mon' or less e(|ual sections by 
the canal from Cominos on tlie Lys to Vjires, 
by the canal from Ypres to Ihe Yscr, and by tho 
canalised Yscr tlirough Dixmiido to its month 
at Nieuport Bains. J’la' Germans wore 
p(‘lled from tli(‘ western stH tiuu of this oblong 
and from a yiart of tho easti'rn s(‘(;tion. South 
of the oblong, in the “Black Country" of 
France, Sir Horaci' Smith- Dorrien, with tin* 
II. ('Orps, and Geia'ral Coimoairs (/avalry 
(^orps pushed the Germans some distaneo back 
towards Lille betw'(‘eu the Lys and the Aire- 
B(;thune-J.,a Basscc*-Lille Canal, and tho armit'S 
of Mnud’lmy and (^»stelnau conrinued tlioir 
struggle with tin* Germans from Bethimc to 
Compiegne. 

Meanwhile Hindenhurg in the Kastern Theatre 
of War, after his defeat on the Niomon at tho 
battle of Augnstovo (September 25 to Octo- 
ber .3), bad advanced on Warsaw', and in South 
Africa, on October 13, Maritz raised the stan- 
dard of revolt. 

Of the above events in the Westf‘rn Theatre 
of War, the first to bo described will be the 
retirement of tho Belgian Army from Antwerp 
to Nieuport and tho line of the Yser. 

Antwerp, “ tho pistol aimed at the heart of 
England,” as Napoleon had called it, was in 
tho grasp of the mailed fist, but so long aa the 
Kuiser respected the neutrality of Holland bo 
could not load and fire the weapon lie had 
filched. T 
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GENERAL MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE OPERATIONS 
FROM OCTOBER 9 TO OCTOBER 20. 
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NevertholofcHS, tli^* capture (>1’ .Viitwerp held 
by the ignorant to be impregnable — was not 
without inflnoncjc, espooially in Germany, 
where even ilu^ bombardment of an opoii si^a- 
side town in England is regarded as a notable 
military operation. Antwerp iiad long bot*n 
oo^'eted by German captains of industry, like 
Herr Ballin ; German capital had boon largely 
invested thoro and, before the Groat War, it 
^vas fast assmning the app<Miraneo of a Gorman 
port. Whether it was the fall of Antwerp that 
decided Boyers and i)e V\'et to start their 
abortive rebellion in South Africa may h(^ a 
moot ]ioint ; but it is (;ertain that this success 
put fresh life into the German forces in Europe. 

It was an oxcollent augury for the impending 
maiches on Warsaw and Calais. Also, it again 
enabled the German eornmanders on the Oise 
and Aisno to look forward to the resumption 
of tlie march on Paris. 

So long as Antwerp was in Belgian hands, the 
German conn minicat ions back thmugh biego 
were perpetually menaced. Por the two towns 
W'ere only sixty miles apart i.e., roughly four 
days’ march - so that if the Allied force at thc 3 
former plac<^ was materially strengthened it 
would need no great effort to thru i Beseler 
back on Li6go or beyond. 7’hcn not only 
would the whole of the German eomm unications 
through Li^ge have been out, but those south 


of Liege through tlu^ Ardemies would have been 
rtaidered precarious. 

While Ostend and Zeebruggo wore Belgian 
ports, and tlie line of the canal from Ost(‘nd 
through Bruges to Glamt and tho line of the 
S(;heldt from Ghent to Antwerp were held hy 
the Allies, tlio Belgian Army in zVntwerp might 
hi* rafiidly reinforced either from Great Britain 
or from France by the raihvavs and nuids along 
the French coast to Dunkirk. From Dunkirk 
a single-line railroad ran througli Fumes and 
DiKinudo to Thourout ; througli 'riiourout 
j)as.s(‘d the doulde-lino railroad* Irom Courtrai 
to Ostend and tho single-liiu^ railway from 
Ypres to Bruges. vSteam tramways joined 
Fumes and Dixrnmh^ to Ostenil, and, imtil 
tlie Germans oeeui)ied Ha/.ehrouek and Ypres, 
troops could bii transported from St. Onier, 
without going north to Dunkirk, through 
Ypres and 'rhourout to Bruges. There were 
also, of course, plenty cd highways tin which 
men and material could be carried by auto- 
omnibiis, that now and usc^ful military vehicle, 
from France to Ostend or Bruges. 

The G(Tinan Staff had, therefore, to facc^ 
tho possibility, or rather probability, ol 
the areas betw'cen tla^ Dutch frontier and 
the Canal do Ghent and the Scheldt, botweem 

* The line bet ween Gourtrai and Thourout was .single 
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the Lys and the North Sea, being siuidcnly 
filled with armies from England or France. 
l?’rom Antwerp those armies could bo directed 
on Liege, Brussels, Namur. Lastly, as a 
springing-off point for air-raids on Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Cologne, Biisseldorf, Essen and the 
cities of Wtistphalia the country roiuid Antwerp 
would be invaluable to the Allies. 

By the capture of Antwerp and by holding 
Brussels and Liege tlie Cerrnans opposed a 
strong barrier across the road to the Khine. 

But, though the CJermaiis had taken Antwerp, 
crossed the Scheldt between Ghent and Ant- 
werp, and forced a portion of the Belgian and 
British troops on to Dutch soil, the remainder 
of the Allied forces had r(‘achcd the lino 
Ghent-Selzaete in good order. There was a 
chance that the German forces which had 
occupied Ypres on October 3 and had spread 
out towiu’ds Hazebrouck might move from 
Ypres to Bruges and Ostend and cut off the 
retreating BelgiaiLs and British at those points. 
To provide for this contingency. Lord Kitchener, 
as mentioned, had dispatch(‘dSirTIcnry Hawlin- 
son with the 7th Infantry Division and the 3rd 
( dvalry Di\’isioii to Ostend and Bruges. 
Between Ypres and tin? canal connecting 
Ostend with Bruges was no serious natural 
obstacle to delay the Gorman movomeuts. and 
troops alone could stop a (Jerman advance in 
force. On tla^ IMh — the day after Sir .John 
Kreneirs interview with (Jenc'ral Foch at 
Doullons — the Cavalry Division, \mdor Major- ^ 
( Jen oral the Hon. Julian Byng» coneentrate<l at 
Bruges, when' it was joined by a detachment ol 
arniourod motor-cars. The next day, the loth, 
it moved towards V])res, the tith t avalry 
Brigade' to JJiourout, and thi' 7th Cavalry 
Brigad(' to Kuddervoorde. The. (lay after the 
armoured motor-cars “ drew first bloixl, 
capturing two otlh'ers and tiv(' men in the 
ilircction of Ypres. On the 12th the Division 
lu'ld a line stn'tching through Bouhrs from 
()«^stnieuwk(‘rk<- on the wv'st to Iseghem on the 
east. From Koulers a canal runs to the Lys. 
Durii\g the next day the Cavalry reconnoitn'd 
towards Ypres and Mcnin, while the 7tli 
Infantry Division reaclu'd Boulers. At 1) a.ni. 
on the 14th Bynir's (Rivalry entered Ypres, 
which had alrc'ady been occupied by Franco- 
Biitish troops on the 13th ; Byng was followt'd 
by the Infantry of the 7th Division. 

Three days before (October 11), as will be 
n'lated elsewhere, the IT. Corps (Sir Hormre 
Smith-Dorrien’s) had commenced its marehsouth 
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of the Lys from the Aire-Bothurie Canal to t urn 
the position of the Germans at La Bassee. The 
French Cavalry Corps of General Conneau was 
to his left; on, Conneau’s l€?ft — round Haze- 
hrouck — w^as the J 1 1. Corps (General Fulteney’s), 
and beyond them, to the north, the Cavfilry 
Corps (General Allenby’s). The Cavalry Corps 
liad cai)tui*ed the western end of the ridge to 
the south-west of Ypres. On Ypres itself the 
87th and 89th French Territorial Divisions, 
commanded by General Bidon, had been directed 
by General d’Urbal.* 

Thus any German intention of marching from 
Ypres on Bruges had been frustrated by the 
advance of Kawlinson from Bruges on Ypres, 
combined as it was with the movement eastward 
of d’Crbal’s and Sir John French’s Armies from 
the line Dunkirk-B6thune. In the next chapter 
that movement will bo narrated in detail. 

In the meantime the Bel gianand British troop..^ 
w’ho evacuated Antwerp had halted round 
Ghent. They were threatened by the German 
forces at Lokeren. north of the Scheldt, and at 

* “ When 1 arrived in the Nord I found in all two 
divisions of Territorials afid somo (^'avalry.” — CJIkneral 
u’lbtiiAr.. 
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Alost, on the Dondre, which flows into Hk* Selu*ldt 
oast of diont from the south. A 'l\iuhe had flovv n 
over (jihent and dropped for a wonder— not a 
bomb but a proelaiuation. On. the morning oi 
the 9th Uhlans were repulsed by some Jielgian 
cyclists at Quatreelit, but, later in the day, 
Oerman held artillery opened on what remained 
of the village of MelK', which tliree weeks bt‘fore 
had l)eeu visited by the Kaiscir’s professional 
incendiaries. Quaireeht and Melle were south 
of the Seluddt anti ('ast of tlie Uys. 

Jiy 5 p.m. the Helgiaii artillery was over- 
powered and withdrawn, and a eoliunn of 
( Jerman infantry ])uslujd forw ard. Passing under 
a long railway bridge tliey weri^ mown down by 
some Ih'lgians in ambush. 

Nor was that the end of the Helgian suecM’sses. 
Hatterii's of quiek-Hririg guns liad been (piietly 
brought up into positions from which they could 
enfilade the German guns. Suddenly they 
o[)eued fire anti the hostile batteries were j)iit 
out of action. More guns were moved forv\ard 
by the enemy, and at midnight the Gt^mans 
naiewed the battk^. Finally, in the early hours 
of the morning of October 10 the BelgiaiLs 
marched through Alelle, fired on the Landsturm 
troops entreiuilu'd in the fields to the east of the 
village, and charged them with the bayonet. 
The Germans fled, losing heavily in dead, 
wounded and prisoners. 


The next day (Sunday) tho people of Ghent 
s]>ent in peaee and at liberty. The streets wer(^ 
filled with refugees. As Ghent and Bruges were 
to Belgium what Verona and Venice were to 
Italy, it had been decided to give the deniolish(^rs 
of Jjouvain and Malinins and the bombarders of 
Antwerp, Reims, Ai*ras, Lille no exeusii for the 
exc'rcisc of their p('euliar tab aits for destruction. 
Gbeiit and Bruges weri^ to be loft o])on cities ; 
the town in wliicli Maeterlinck had lieiai born 
W'as to be .surnaidiaetl on the morrow to th(^ 
followers of the Kaiser. 

On Moiulay, Oetoher 12, three Gorman 
oflieers in a motor ear drove u[) to the lT6ti>l 
de \'ille, and arranged with the BurgomasttT 
fur the “ peaceful occupation. ” After 1 lu' 
motor-ear eanu' sonu^ cyclist soldiers, next 
troo[>s of <*a.valry. An hour later tho German 
Hag was hoisted over the Hotel de Ville. 

From (Uient one body of Germans proceeded 
t o 1 lruge.s. 1 1 alf way between tin; two cities — at 
Ursel, to the north of tlu* Gaual do Ghent - 
there was a brief engagement. Another force 
marched by Thiclt towards Thourout and 
Koulcrs. 

At 2 p.m. on October 14, forty cyclist 
soldiers rode into Bruges, and some of them tore 
down the British and French Hags from tla^ 
Hotel de Ville. Out of derision they left the 
Belgian Hag flying. 'J'he “ All-highest ” had 
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FRENCH CITIZENS TAKEN PRISONERS BY THE BAVARIANS. 


not ])roclaiiiu'(l binisolf King of Belgium ! The 
(lay before, at 8.30 a.iu., the Belgian Oovern- 
m(‘nt, the jxTsoiiiiel and families of the ISlinisters, 
had sailed for I luM’t* ; the King and tlu5 Minister 
of W'ar remained behind. 'J'o receive tin? 
exili‘d Government the Freneli Minister of 
Marine liad left liordeanx for Havre. 'Ilie 
otlu'ial aimounccanent was made in the following 
terms : 

7'l»c Belgian Government, finding no longer in Belgium 
the necessary freedom for the full exercise of its authority, 
asked for the hospitality of France, and indicated u wish 
to transfer its residence to tiavre. The Governnienf of 
the Republic replied at once that, even as it made no 
distinction in its solicitude for the Belgian and Frem li 
Annies, so it would heartily receive the Belgian Govern- 
TutMil i^nd would assure it full sovereign rights and the 
complete exercise of its authority and govermnental 
duties. 

It liad been arranged that tlie Belgian 
Ciovernment should have the same rights at 
Havre a.s were accorded by Italy to the Pope 
under the Law of Guarantees. Tliu King of 
the Bi^lgians tliankt^d M. Poincare : 

“ W(' await,” he telegi'aplied, “ the liour of 
mutual A’ictory with uiLshakable confidence. 
Fighting side by side for a just goal, our courage 
will never fail.” 

The Belgian Prime Minister, M. d(^ Brotpit'- 
villc, at the same lime assured M. Viviani 
that Bc'lgimn, who sacrificed e\tTything for 


the defence of honesty, honour, and lilx'pty, 
regn'ttod notliing. 

Bruges sci/A7d, the Germans rushed on the sea- 
side n'sorls of Belgium from Ost(md, the Monte 
Carlo of the North S(‘a, to tht" pieture^sr|uc little 
villagi* of Ivnocke, with its golf gre(‘ns. Ostend 
and Z(^(.‘brugge (conneett'd with Bruges by a 
ship canal) were tlie termini of the Belgians 
escaping to England ; those flying to Franct? 
were poiu'ing either along the coast from 
Osttmd through Nieuport and Fiunes to 
Dunkirk, or by the. more inland roads. 

Never before this war had such sights been 
seen. Ev(t since 1870-1 the Frcneli, wlio bad 
tb(‘ii k'arnt the real nature of those Prussians 
idoli.sed by (Carlyle and his school, had been 
expecting the Prussians to commit atrocities. 
But living Belgians as yc't bad liad no exp(Tieiu*(‘ 
of Prussian KnUur in \var-tim(\ 

Kemembering this fact, picture tlu* scene 
at Ostend. Of those unable to bear anus, some 
with stoical resignation wtTc awaiting an in- 
vader who at any nionumt might behave as h(> 
had behaved at T.ouvuin, Mallnes, or Termonde. 
The remaindi*r, abandoning businesses wliieh 
they had built up, leaving the po.sts which 
assured their livc’lihoods, snatched up a few 
clothes and jiortable objects of value, 
(‘sctrtx'd with their womenhdk and cliildrcn 
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A SUSPECTED SPY STOPPED BY GERMANS OUTSIDE BRUSSELS. 


from the houses which luul sheltered them, 
leaving tlicir furniture, objects of art, trink<‘<s, 
books, letters, pictures, portraits, j^hotographs, 
which meant so much to tla'iii, to be stolen, 
destroyed, or defiled ])y the (Jerman house- 
breakers. The rich, wlio had no money 
invested out ot reacli of the (Jermans and their 
Allies were, unless they had had the presekaice 
to convert tlieir wealth into gold and silver or 
jewels, reduced to tlie hw'el of tlie poor. 

On the (piays at Ostend, and in the Square 
trout ing the (hire* .Maritime, were collected old 
men, women, children, infants in arms, town- 
folk. tanners, peasants, waiting under the 
dri/.y.ling rain to })o shipi)eil in the chilly month 
ot October to an i-land of whoso inhabitants 
but tew spoke French, and hardly any Flemish. 

I bey embarked on trawlers, fishing smacks, 
ev'en row boats, as well as on steamers. Between 
dawn and 0 a.m. of October 111 a va.st crowd 
awaited the mail boats. The arrival of the 
ships wa>^ the signal for a frantic rush to board 
them. Ihindreds jumped froui the landing 
stages on to the ilccks. Obildren \vere separated 
from their mothers ; wives from their husbands ; 
the old were tranq^led on. It was like the 


stampede which takes place in a theatre on tho 
cry of “ fire.” 

Ov"erh(‘ad flew a Oerman bii)lane, whoso 
()ccuj)ants coolly inspected the horrible scene' 
below. After gratifying their curiosity they 
departed to observe what was happening at 
Zeebruggf*. 

Wlieii tlu^ last ])()at put ol^ (October 14), the 
scene was ind(‘scribable. Nearly 4,000 persons, 
mostly womc'ii and children, were gathered in 
and round th(5 boat station. Many of them 
liad tasted neitlu^r food nor drink for twenty- 
four hours. As tho boat puslied off th(ire was 
a wild rush, and several persons were flung 
forward into the water between the pier and 
the ship’s side anti were drowned. 

A Times correspondent witnessc'd the h(*art- 
breaking spectacle on October 14 : 

Ostend had a great alarm this mornirig, and the panic 
at tho time I write is much worse than yostcnlay. 

'Phis morning two mnil boats hud clearetl loaded to 
tlio gimwales with a variixl human freight, when cjertain 
persons among tho crowds on tho quays forced their 
way through tho struggling mass shouting out that all 
tho remaining vessels in tho port had been requisitioned 
to carry off the wounded soldiers, hundreds of whom 
had been Imrricd in from Knocke, Blankonberghe, Coq, 
and other coast villages between Ostend and the Dutch 
border, and so save them from falling into the clutches 
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of tlio Germans. The alarmists — they were both men 
and women — -added that the enemy had already oceupieil 
Bni^'os and was marohing on Ostond in force. Women 
fainted, children shrieked, and men ran hither and 
thither as if possessed. Only when three more steamers 
drew alongside and the people wore permitted to board 
thoin without any such formalities as ticket examina- 
tion and production of passports did the terror abate. 

nV> make matters worse, the familiar 'I’aubo made its 
morning call, and dropped a bomb. I’his fell in the 
Hue Peter Benoit, close to a group of refugees, wlio 
Kcetterod in all directions. Luckily no one was injure*!. 
'J'o-day practically nobody remains in the Imtels, ami 
the shopkeepers are putting up their shutters. Hun- 
dreds of wounded those on the way to recov’ery — have 
crossed to England to-finy, but a. largo number remain 
with few Red Cross people to cure for them, an<l tt> a<ld 
to their misery and that of tlm town in general foo<l has 
become very scarce. 

Ono of tho War CoiTcspondonts left for 
England in a paddle-wheel steam-tug. Normally 
it took 50 ; that night it had to accommodate 
200 or 300 persons. At 9 jj.m. the j)asserigers 
went on board. Tliere was neither light nor 
food nor shedter ; rain swept in from tlu* sen ; 
a lu'avy mist penetrated everywhere. Not 
till 7 a.m. was a start made. Then the pilot 
rerni'inbered that he had left beliind him his 
wife and cliildron. The tug returned and was 
made fast to a large mud barge. At last, with 
the pilot’s wife and her belongings, which 
irnduded a pot dog and a canary, they put ont 
again, and it was then discovered that the 
compas.s was out of order, fortunately the sea 
was calm, and by following another vessel the 
tug reached Folkestone in .safety. 

But all could not obtain passages for England. 
When day broke (October 15) men and women 
sat shivering on the Digue, .some reading tho fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

Fellow citizens, eountrynum ! For two inontbs and 
a Imlf, at an luToi*; [nice, the Belgian sokliers have 
defend d inch by inch their homeland. The enemy 
count eil on the annihilation of our Army, but a retreat 
curried out in admirable order has, at the same time, 
wreek**d bis hopes and assurotl to us the conservation of 
otir military forces, who will continue to fight to the 
bitter end for tho highest and most just of causes. 
From now onwards our Army in conj unction with the 
Allies will operate on tho southern frontier. Thanks to 
this valorous cooperation tho triumph of right is certain. 

'L\> the sacrifices already made and aecejitod by the 
Belgian nation is added another. So as better to bring 
to nauglit tho designs of tho invader tho Belgian Govern- 
ment has provisionally established itself in a place 
where on the one hnnd.it may rest in contact with the 
Army, and on tho other, with the help of Franco and 
England, it may hotter exorcise and continue the 
national sovereignty. That is why it has left Ostend, 
carrying with it tho memory of tho warm recei)tioii that 
town extondod to it. The Belgian Government goes to 
Havre, where tho noble friendship of the French Ropublic 
will permit it at the same time tho fullness of its sovereign 
rights and tho corapleto exorcise of its authority and its 
duty. 

This momentary tribulation to which our patriotism 
ought to yield will have, wo are convinced, a prompt 
revenge. The public services in Belgium will continue 


jn such rncasuro as tho local eireiimslnnco may jierrnit. 
The King and the Government count on the wisdom of 
your patriotism. On your side count on the ardent 
devotion, on tho valour of our Army, and the lielp of 
the Allies to hasten tho hour of the common deliveran<-e. 
Onr dear country, so odiously treated })y one of tin* 
Bowers whicdi harl sw*)rn to guarantee onr neutrality- 
has excited an astonished admiration tlironghout tin- 
entire world. Thanks to the unanimity, the eonra|.-e. 
and the clear-sightedness of all our children, she will 
remain wortliy of that aflrniration wdiich comforts her 
to-day. I'o-morrow she will emerge from her tribula- 
tion greater and more beautiful, having siiffered for tlu' 
justice and for tho honour of civilization itself. 

Long live Belgium, Free and Independent. 

A Belt^ian j^allopod tip !i-.lif)iit inpj : “Tlu* (lor 
mans an* coming. The (u'rmaris are coming." 
A lieutentmt and six Fhlans trotted into 
the central stpiare ; behind them was a 
d(‘t}tohment of twenty cyclists, iralf-an-hour 
later (lenornl von d(*r Goltz, the ex-trainer oi 
tlio Turkish Army, author of “ The Nation in 
Arms?,” and Governor of Belgium, motortul in, 
and soon after loft with the Burgomaster 
for Bruges. The day after\\’ard.s Ostend was 
filled with German olTieers and soldiers. The 
3rd German Reserve (’orps was quartered in 
or around it, and forty oliicers of the Staff were 
feasting at t he* Hotel Royal du Phare. Magnum.** 
of looted champagne and quarts of stolen 
Burgundy “ lined the centre of the two long 
tables.” 



GENERAL MAUD'HUY (right) 
Talking to a French officer. 




BRITISH TROOPS AT OSTENU. 

Siiuultaii(v)visly witli llio oxodiis to Kiiji^land 
by boat, thert^ liad bccai an exodus on foot or 
on \\ lands to France. Veiiicles of ^dl sorts, 
crowded with liuinan b('in^s or piled high with 
their belongings, had been rolling along thr; 
iiiudily, cobblcfl roads to th(^ Krench frontier. 
An endless stream of men, women, and children, 
soak(‘tl to the skin by the incessant ram, somci 
with their clothes rediunnl to rags, sleeping for 
tlw' most part in the li(‘lds, unfed, unwaslied, 
their f(‘(*l laceratini by tlieir unwonted exertions, 
straggled slowly across the border. How many 
died, how many w('re cri])pled for life, how many 
lost Hieir reason wall probabiy neviT be know n. 


Behind, or among the fugitives, marched or 
rode wdiat nanained of tlio heroic Belgian ^^\rmy. 
As early as Oetolx'r 12 tiio vanguard ptissed 
through Fumes. A Times corres[)ondent on 
that day saw' it defiling through the streets of 
the littk' town. 

T have ju'jt r*iurno(l from Fames, the first, town 
across the Belgijui frontier on Iho rojal to 0-1 eml. 'I'hcro 
I met tlui head of the nriny. d'h(‘y >)egau to arrive 
ye.sterday helweeii and (.) in trains, in trams, and hy 
road, anti completely \i|).sel the Sunday evening ealm of 
the little town, 'riu* people were jtisl trickling out of 
chiireh, anti the priost and his siirplieotl choir hoy.s w’ero 
slowly walking in ])ioeession across tho square whcti tli© 
first traii'-jport motor-ears arrived. Then came a Kcd 
(Voss tiotat hment. a mixed hody of soldiers, civiliaus, aiul 
piicsls, wliti had comt' hy tram from ONtond ; they wore 
followctl f;y the trt)o]is thernsolvcs, anti an hour lat(*r tlio 
Jiltle .'.tjuart) with its high erow'-stcppetl gables was 
crammetl with parketl aul omt)bilos, and a steady >lrcum 
of infant ly, wagon--, and guns was moving by in tho 
l.iinplight . 

Most f)f the IrtKips hatl marehofl out of Aiitw’orp threo 
ilays ago. 'bho town w as becoming untenabk' and a lit'ld 
army could tlo nothing. “ Wo have done our best,” llio 
soldiers kept saying, 'rhoro wa.s little sign of domoraliza- 
lion among them. 'I'ho infantry in particular setunetl 
glatl to ho out of Antwerp, whoro they went at tho iiierey 
of thti Gormans’ big guns, anti to havt' a elmnco of 
met'tiiig them again in the <.>peri. Fighting is all vtuy 
well, but sitting in a tnmeh without firing a shot, while 
100 Ih. shells come shrieking over six or seven milt's of 
country to kill and burj^ you at tho saint) time, is ti 
depressing occupation. Such, at least, wa-. what the 
infantry felt anti they wore glad to have done witli it. 

All the ct>ast flistrict from here to O.stcntl is erowdod 
with refugees who have fiod from Antwerp to Ghent, 
fnan Ghent to (Vstend, anti aro now making their way 
into Franeo, The bVeneh Consulate at Fumes was 
besiogetl by huritlrcds of poopio waiting to get their 
0186 . As the railway is now entirely rest'rved 
ft>r military purposes, tho roads aro black with travellers 
in every sort of vehicle. Many of them liavo no lixotl 
id<*a of whoro they are going, anti move on from place 
to place wherever they can find bods. Sevt*rnl thousand 
u»o stranded at T’anne, a little village on the flunes nea<r 
Knrnos, for tho sole reason that it is the tormiiius of a 
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loc'il iramway, and oner lliore they can get no further 
without going back the way they came. 

Others are going to Calais in order to take the boat 
to Kngland. Again and again I have Iwen anxiouKly 
(jiipslionod by poor people about the price of living in 
Kngland, and a? to where it would be best to go. 1 have 
MHsurod thorn that everything wouM be done to help 
them in J'kigland, and that those who had not friemls 
there already to go to would speedily find them. 

A portion of tho Bolgian Army halted on the 
Y.«(*r and faced the hated foe ; the re«t retired 
into France. “ You can imagine,*’ wrote a 
Jk'lgian ofticer to a friend, “ with what grief I 
tTossed tht' frontier, followed by my squadrons, 
and left oiir native soil. 1 do not even hide 
from you the fact that I rode ahead of my Staff 
so that they might not witness my emotion. 
Hut let us hope,” ho added, “ that God may give 
us th(5 haj^pinoss to recross it, driving bcfoi-o us 
these .slave -merchants of the twentieth cent nry.” 
'I'hough the uniforms of the Belgian soldiers 
w('re caked with mnd or soddenod with rain, and 
their Vjoots and gaiters wcu’c adhering to their 
swollen feet, though the plight of Belgian 
civilians was a miserable one, all alike, from 
their King downwards to the boy of eleven 
who was observed riding on a tall horse and 
smiling to Iho passers-by, were resolved to 
assist, t he Krenehand British now hurrying up to 
avenge' tlie outrages committed by the “ slave- 
nu'rehants ” from beyond the Rhine. But for 


a time nine-tenths of Belgium was left to the 
mercy of her enemies. 

Here one criticism may be safely ventured on 
the ( Jennan strategy. Before Sir Henry Rawliii- 
.soii’s force landed at Ostend and Zeebrugge 
there appears to have been nothing but the 
two French IVrritorial JJivisions and some 
cavalry round Dunkirk to prevent a German 
Army crossing tlic Lys between (jihent and 
Goiu’trai and advancing through Roulcrs and 
Thourout on Bruges and Ostend. Kven after 
Hie British IV. Corps (minus the Stli Division 
which was not yet mobilised) had issued from 
J3riig(‘s, the German leaders, considering the 
railway and road facilities and the motor 
traction at their disposal, ought to have been 
able to coiuientrate between tho Lys and the 
Belgian coast overwhelming forces. Had they 
done so and tho movement been projierly timed, 
tlu'y might have occupied Ostend and Bruges 
before, or immediately after, the fall of Antwerp. 
In that case it is ditlicult to see how tho 
B(‘lgian Army and its British auxiliaries could 
have escaped dost ruction or capture. 

'fo have permitted the mass of the Army 
(k'fending Antwerp to retire to the lino Ghent- 
Sc lzaete may luwo boon pardonable. Until 
Antwerp was actually taken the garrison could 
not be pursued tbrougli the city, and to cut 
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ihoir retreat by crossing tin* Scheldt between 
AntweriJ and Ghent in face of desperate troops 
well supplied with artillery was no light under- 
taking. But it was a different matter to 
traverse the undeffaidc'd Bys and move over (he 
easy country from that ri\ tT to the environs of 
Brug(*s and Ostend. 

Two explanations for the strange bt'haviour 
of the German General or Giaierals may bt? 
hazarded. They undoubtedly overestimat<*d 
the nmubers of the Frem^h troops spread out 
from Dunkirk to Lens : they may ha\ imagined 
that Lord Kitchener would pour a much larger 
forci‘ than he actually did into Ostend and 
Zt‘e})rugg(‘. Tla‘ ov'(*restimato of the French 
forces resulted from a vari('ty of causes. 

One of the chief advantages with which the 
Gormans had started the war had been that tlu^ 
countri(‘s invaded by them were swarming with 
the Kaiser's spies— often in the possession of 
wireless installations. By October, however, 
the number of spies and traitors within the 
Allied lines could have been but small. 1'he 
Belgian and French oHicers and ofhcials had 
not played with espionage ; among German 
spies the mortality had been very high ; and 
shot or hanged spies could not quickly be 
replaced. 

From Belgians and Frenchmen no reliable 
information could be obtained by the GermaiLS. 
Tlie latter’s ferocity, greed, and insolence lead 
united their neighbours against them to an 
extent which would never have been creditcnl 
before the war. Cosmopolitan Socialists and 
Republicans had become the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the GermaiLS. A rigid censorship of 
letters, postcards, and telegrams had, too, 
minimized the chances of useful information 
with regard to the Allied Forces reaching Berlin 
through threat Britain or neutral countries. 

The German holders had now to rely for 
tlieir knowledge' of the Allunl movements 
mainly on the reports of their cavalry, auto- 
rnobolists, cyclists, and airmen. Unfortunately 
for them the, German cavalry would .seldom in 
eciunl numbers face the British or French, and 
the Allies, although badly provided with 
armoured motor-cars at the outset of the war, 
had in Octobf r a suftieiency of land cruisers to 
n^nder the expeditions of German automobilists 
in adv'anco of the main bodies very dangerous.* 
We have st^'n that the British IV. Corps was 

•Seo an infc<‘msting nr'iole, “La (iuerro on Auto- 
mobiles, in the Lectures pour of tJanuary 15 , 


accompanied by several armoured cars, wdiich 
rendered an excellent account of themselves. 

As for aeroplane reconnaissance : the French 
and British aviators wore more than a match 
for the Germans, and the scouts on “ Taubes,” 
when reconnoitring, found it more and more 
diflicult to survey at their leisure the country 
beneath them. Even when undisturbed by 
enemy air-craft or fire from below the aerial 
observer, liowovor skilled, was liable to make bad 
mistakes. In August, when the days w^ere 
long, the weather tine, and the air clear, watching 
from tlie skies had boon comparatively easy, 
J^ut tlio nights were lengthening, rain coming 
down, and mists and fogs covered the surface 
of the ground. Tlio leaves had not yet fallen, 
and were turning the colour of khaki, and so the 
woods afforded considerable cover. 

For all these reasons the German Staff could 
not see clearly the forces opposed to them on 
the luige chessboard. Taken prisoner in the 
lighting round Dixmudts which will be) described 
in a subsequent chapter, a Prussian Major asked 
his captors the number of the forces opposed 
to the Germans at that point. 

“ Forty thousand, I suppose ? ” ho queried. 

“ Vos, yes," answ'ert)d a French officer, 
indicating by his manner tliat be was not 
answ'ering tlic question. 

" But toll me how many," pleaded the 
German. 

" Six thousand," was the suave reply. 

The other burst into tears. 

" Ah ! if wo had known ! " ho cried.* 

The strategy of Joffre and his lieutenants also 
mystified the Germans. 

“ 1 have attacked the Geriiian>s to make 
them bidievc that I was in force," said General 
d’Urbal, referring to the fighting in the first 
fortnight of Oetobt^r. “ I have multiplied the 
aetioiLS, I have harassed them day and night 
w’ithoiit giving them a moment’s rest. Mean- 
while, rny army was being formed ; each day 
reinforcements were reaching me." 

The other explanation why the Germans pro- 
ceeded with so much caution and by the wrong 
route to Ostend and Bruges is that they could 
not read into Lord Kitchener’s mind and know 
what forces ho was sending to Ostend and Zee- 
brugge. Mr. Winston Churchill’s presence at 
Antwerp must have suggested to them that the 
British set immense importance on the retention 
by the Allies of that city and a fortiori on the 


* Lectures pour Tons, January 16, 1916, p. 420. 
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A BRITISH HEAVY GUN. 

The markings are daubs of paint which help to render the gun invisible* 


lioldin^ of Ost(‘nd and /(‘obruggc, from whieii 
.submarines and aircraft could operate in llie 
Straits of Dover and tb(' estuiries of tin* 
T!iame.s and Medway, d’liat I lie First Lord of 
tlie Admiralty should have rushed away from 
the most responsible duties to lead Mariiu's in 
Antwerp must, it may b(* .<unnise<l, havt* made 
the vStalf ollifrers round the Kaiser pause. 

Since 1807 the military jjoliey of Pru.s.sia had 
been always to run no excessive, no avoidalile 
risks. The Prussian Army did not d(^.sert 
Napoleon T. until they were aware that nearly' 
the whole of the (Irandi* Armee had ])i‘rished 
in Russia. Fven then they waited for the 
advancing legions of the (V.ar to arrive. The 
J*russians had attacked Denmark in 1801, but 
they had the Austrian Army supporting them ; 
th<*y attacked Austria in 1800, after Bismarck 
iuid induced Italy to help tluMU and Napoleon 
III. to remain neutral. In 1870 Bismarck 
had Moltke’.s aiul Boon's a.s.surancc that the 
German Armi<‘s w'<T(‘ immeasurably superior 
to the French, and the Czar’s |.)romise that 
Russia would not jiermit Kraneis .Joseph to 
assist Napoleon III. In the light <*f subsecpient 
events it may .seem strange, l)ut there c-an be 
no doubt that the Kaiser and his oiUccrs had 


entered on the Great War in the firm belief 
that they w’ould break up tin* French in tla^ 
first 1hre<* w(H*ks of tlu* struggle. 

'fo calculating s(*hemers t)f tlie Prussian 
type uii<‘\peeted moves wen* most disturbing. 
The regn*t felt by the* Germans that a civilian 
was not British ^linistt'r of VV’ar must at this 
monuMit have been intensf*. Fnable to surmise 
their astute and experienced adversary's hand, 
unable to look over his or .!olTr(*’s shoulder, they 
lu*sitatetl, ])laya*d for safety, and the oppor* 
t unity of capturing or annihilating the Belgian 
army ami the British IV. Corps was lost for 
evt»r. 8’hey had to eont<*nt themselves with 
having obtained an unfortifii'd post, Ostend, 
70 miles distant from Dover, which formed 
the tii*st milestone on the road to London. 

But though the enemy's army had esca[)(‘(b 
the compiest of the Btdgian coast line between 
Ostend and the Dutch fnnitier, the* acqiiisitioii 
of O.stend, of Zeebrugge, and the ship canal 
from Zeebrugge to Bruges, of the Can.al do 
Glient, of the Scheldt from Ghent to Antwerp, 
and of the railways from Antwerp to the coast, 
were from the Pan-German point of view no 
mean achievianents. I’he KaFer had performed 
part of his contract. The Germans had been 
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ON YHE (iERMAN LINE Ol* COMMUNICATION'S. 


coiitmt to Jcavc llicir li})rr(i(‘s in his luinds on 
the niKlcrstMiidinf^ that, lu^ woulfl (l(‘(aave the 
Jh'itisli of the ('oriiouuul of tli<* sea. From 
Ihiiclcn, ^AhIhellllshavell, I ji'em(a'lia\’eii, ileli^o- 
laiuh Ciixhaven, and the niout lis of th(‘ FJbe and 
J\iel Canal to strike at the Hritish Fleet-, to raid 
the Hritish na\'al ])ases, tt) invade th<' Hritisli 
eoa-t, J»ad hitla'rto been [)roviHl to be im]>rae- 
tieable. 

Osteiid and Zt‘ebrngti(‘ once 
atte]n])ts of tliis kijid mi^ht ))e ft'adble. The 


(h'rnuni “ lli;4li S('as Fh i‘t ’’ Ix'in^ intact snb- 
maimes could ]>(* t rvinsj xu’ted to 
or built tliere : boats and barj^es for tla' 
transpoi’t of troops to Kent oi’ t^.ssex miizlit lx* 
a.eeumulat(*d in the waterways betwei'u Ant- 
werp aufl tile eoist, as \af)oleon had doiu* a 
hundred and ten years Ix'fore. 

Aliove all. a eonveiiiiait liase for aeroplatu"^, 
Zeppt'lins, and Parsevals, which might bombard 
Portsmouth, Dover, ('liatham., Harwich and 
London, had fxx'n anncNuxL 




CHAPTER XEVIII. 


THE ADVANCE ON YPRES 


Phan ok timo AeeiI':d Advanopj '^Phio Khioncii CvvAEin' Cross tiiic Cys — Thk Attack 
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Mont-dios.(!ats ()(muo*atk)n ok Ykhks. Baiuja e. \nd Ahmkntikrks Attfmi'T to Cross 

THK l.\S NFAR Mk.NIN KnD OK THK AeUKD ( )KKI:NSI V E. 


W HILF tl u) Anuy was with- 

drawing to the hanks of th(‘ ^"s^T 
and tlio Ih-ilish l\\ (/orps (Sir 
Henry Kaw linson’s) was protect- 
ing the ilank of tl)(‘ n'tiring (ii\ isions ))v occu- 
pying th(‘ country ])ctw(‘cn IhMiges and ^'[)res, 
the tlhrd att(Mn|)1- of (hauTal Joffre to turn the 
right wing of the main (German army was in 
progress. Lille, tin' importance of which to the 
Crc'iR'h was explained in Chapter XFA'F., 
j). 47i), had Ixm'ii hoinharded on Octo})er B). 
As tlctachmcrits of Cterinans liad ])as.s«‘d west- 
ward h(‘tw’('en this town and the J.«ys and W(*re 
to the nortli of the St. OnuT-Aire-Betlinne-Jja 
Bassee-JJlle Canal in the vkanity of M(*rvill(*, 
and as the right wing of the army opjiosing 
Maiid’hny (‘xttauh^d to La Ihissee, Lille ran the 
risk of h(‘ing eonn)letely isolated and its garrison 
of French Terxntorials caj)l lin’d. obviate 

Hiis disastiT the otfensivo had promptly to be 
reHumtid. It had hei’ii brought to a standstill 
after Maud’Iniy’s unsuccessful advanco tlirougb 
Arras. 

For a renewed offensive there were available 
on the 9th the skeh'ton army of General d’Crbal 
based on Dunkirk and the British 7tli Infantry 
Division and 3rd Cavalry Division round 
Bruges. Ypres was in th^ hands of the Ger- 
mans and the latter were operating on botli 


banks of the C[)per Lys. The eomparatively 
small Alh(‘d forec’s north of the J.»ys wi're, 
therefore, fully employed, anil tlie only 
hope for Jallo lay in th(^ now rapidly- 
approaehiug IL , III. and Cavalry Corps of the 
British Fxpi'dit ionary Forei' coming from the 
Aisne. 

It will be’ n’lnembered that on the Sth (a’lieral 
Foeh had arranged at Doulliais with Sir John 
French tJiat Sii* Horace* Smith- Dorrien with the 
IL Corps should arrive on the line Aire- 
Itethune hy the? 1.1th. Tliis corps was to 
prolong .Maud'huy’s Army to the nortli and, 
pivoting on the T'rench position to the west of 
l.»a Bassee, attack in flank the German troops 
stalioiH’d there. The* Cavalry Corps under 
General Allenby, of which the’ 2nd Division 
(General (iongh's) had marche’d from ('om- 
piegne on Octoher 3, was, with (leiu'ral 
Connean's Cavalry Corps, to jirotect Sir Horace 
Smith- J-)orrien’s left ilanlv from the attack of 
the Germans north and .south of the Lys, 
When the III. Corps (GencTal ihiltenoy's) had 
detrained at St. Oiner, north of the liys, which 
would not bo till the 12th, Allenby — but not 
Conneau ■ -was to move to Bulteney’.s left 
wing. General d’CrbaPs 87tb and St)ili Terri- 
torial Divisions under Goner:d Bidon, to be 
supported later by foiu* French Ca\'alrv Division.s 
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under (Jt‘neral de Mitry, the ISritisli Cavalry 
Corps and the JII. Corps wtTo to svAeep the 
Cerinans east of the line Dixnnide- Y[)res- 
Coinines and elYeet a junction with the Ih’itish 
IV. (V)rps (Sir Heni'v Kawlinson’s) and the 
Ih'l^ian Army. Int«) l)i\inud(‘ were to he 
thniwn a hody of iM'eneh ^NFarines inKl<‘r R<‘ar- 
Admiral Hr)rnarc'h ; into Xii'uport, at tlu' 
mouth of t h(‘ a division of Kreneh troops 

commanded by (Jeneral Crossetti. 

Ohvdously, this plan for the employment of 
the Jiritish h^xptnlit ionary Force — tuhnts the 
J. Corps (Sir Doii^^las IJai^'s), whi<*h it was 
eal(*ulat(Hl would not reacdi St. Omer till about 
October 19 eonttan plated, besides the saving 
of Lille, tlu^ pr«)bability that t lu' ( h'rmans north 
of the J^>'s might make a rush for Calais and 
Dunkirk or (‘iideavour to (*nvelop and dtvstroy 
the British IV. Corps and tla* Belgian Army 
retiring liehind it. Otherwise^ the (.'orps of 
Alkaiby and Fulteiu'v would have remained 
south of the Lys, and suppor(<‘d Smith-Dorritai 
in his advane(‘ on J.«illi*. 

Foeh's decision to k'ave Smith' Dcirrien with 
Maud' buy to save, if they could, Jalle, was a 
wise one. The misty wt^ather had hampered 
atTial reeonnaissanct*, and the numbers of the 
Cermans north of the i^ys could only be guessed. 
Weighed against the preservation of the Ih'lgian 
Army, of Uawlinson's Corps, the forces of 
d’Urbal, of Calais and Dunkirk, the safc*ty <»f 
J^ille and its garrison had to be sutiordinated to 
the ma jor interests of France and the Allies. 

The stak<\s were too trenumdous for s<aiti- 
menud reasons coniu'eted with Lille to affect 
.loffn* and h'oeh. N<*arly the whole of Belgium 
had been overrun by the (h»rmans and, aec*ord- 
ing to M. Clenu'ntreau, Count Bernstcirff, the 
(_U*rmaii Ambassador at Washington, had de- 
elared that the only eonditions of peatte whieh 
the Kais(»r would grant t«) Francis vv(a*e : 

1 f<i (uTiiiaiiy of all (lio t<Tiifory jiortli 

a!n_l oa^t <.)f a ^traiL*lil liia* tlrawii fnaii tl»o inoath of llio 
SoTiimo to hyon>, — in <ahcr words, tha rediiation of 
millions ot t ranch iia*ii aial women to a worsa {lositioii 
than that ot the AKalians la'fora lla* wai’; the* loss of 
r-omc of the most xancralcd phicc', ;in<l inoniiin«‘iils in 
trance — v.tj, tlie batlN'field'; ot \ aimy iiiid Montminul, 
the ('ntli'-<lral of Heims and the cjittaco of .loan of Are ; 
the acipai^it ion hy the Cici'inans of the I'ich cojil t'oiintry 
round Lille, of tha vineyards of Champagne Jiiicl Jhir- 
j^nnd^', and tht* ext t'lj.*- ion «>t tin* t.erinaii front it‘r to tha 
outskirts of Haris and J.y(»n>, 

2. I ha stirrender to (It'nnany ol Algit'rs, Tunis, aiitl 
oh other Freneli (’olonitvs, and aKo the Freiieh Hro- 
tectorate t}f ^Morocco. 

I ha ])aymont to (jei'inunv of a \\"ar liidf'innitv ot 
i t Oh, 000, 000. 

4. 'J’lia transfer to (Jermaiiy of :h000,000 lillt's, ;t,000 
guns, and 40.000 horses; the dismantling of all French 


fortresses, aiKl tho suppression of recrnitiiig in Franco 
for twanty-tiva years, 

.5. All alliance witli (lerinany against Great Britain 
and Russia, and a eoinniereial treaty witli Gorntany 
for tweiity-riv'o years. Under the eoinmereial treaty, 
(ierinan inerehamlise was to enter France free of duty, 
aiui French patent fees were not to ba payable hy 
i Jarmans. 

Whether M. Clenuaieeau were ill-informed or 
not as to Count Bernst tirff’s statements, there. 
(*t)uld he little doubt that if the Allies were 
defeatc'd and bVanert^ eompii'red, a tnuity on 
some such lint's as the above wtiukl be impose 1 
on the l^Yeneh. France,” had written Ceneral 
Bernhardi, ” must he so eomjiU^tely crushed 
that she can never again cross our path.” 

On Oetoln r 9, 2,000 Frt'iieh Dragoons from 
Aire wt're (a'dered by (lenertd Conneau to dis- 
Itulge tlit^ Cerman cavalry lining the south bank 
of the Lys from Mervdilt' to Kstaires. I'hc 
crossings at. tliose jilaees wt*rt' covered hy 
machine guns, and after simst't they w<‘n' 
illuminated liy search lights. 'J'ho French com- 
mander assembled his men on the north hank 
at a point west of Mervdlle when' the eurrt'nt 
was very swift and the water deep. '!rhe Cer- 
mans had rt'garded the river as nnfordable at 
this f)oiiit, hut a trooper who was a good 
swimmer stripped and. jmlling after Inm a 
light line, swam to tlu* right hank. The line 
at the other end was tied to a heavy rop(' and 
when the dripping soldier stepped out of the 
water ho hauled the rope across and fastent'fl 
it securely to tlic trunk of a tret\ 9'he other 
end was similarly se'caired and, assisted by 1 he 
ropc% the m(*n on horseback lik'd out' by onci 
across the river during the night. At daybreak 
(Oc^tober 10) the whole forct? hail ])assed safely 
and the hostile horsemen n^tired in the dir(‘<*ti<)n 
of Kstaires.* 

The character ot the lighting in nhieh 
(’onneau’s ( Vwalry was engagi'd was wi'll 

* it was east fil Fslaims, at iSuilly, that Lituiteniiui 
Wullon llio well-known rider fell a vdi'hin to German 
perfidy. Ho was udvnncirig with some Dragoons to 
.seize tl»e crossing of tljo Ly;*! ut that point. Some 
lUstaiioe from tlie vilingo whieh was hekl by tlie (Jerinans 
the jMirty enlnmcbofl itself. Tb<\y beat off iiii attiw‘k 
and .shot .several German .scouts. Soon eleven pcai- 
".ant^ ” with picks and spailes over their shfuiMor'-' wore 
-ccMi moving towards tho French. Wlien these 
“ peasunt.s ” vvi'rc within 40 ynrd.s or so of the trfMi<*hes, 
they siahlenly tlrofipcd their .-toleii implements and 
drawing cont:ealed I'ovolv'crs emjitietl them into the 
French, while their eomrailcs in front of the village 
opened a gt-neral fnsilado. A ball struck Lieutenant 
Wallon in the chest. Ho dro])ped to the ground. 
Sergeant Kossa, in sjjite of tho wounded man’s protests, 
dragged liirn to the rear and placed him on a cart. 
Shortly after lie cxpirc^l. The eleven “ peasants ” were 
shot and the village taken. 
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FRENCH INFANTRY GUARDING THE RAILWAY LINES SOUTH OF LA BASS6e. 

descTi’hod iti tlie Standard on the authority of throupli its lines, in gniniri^ ground without 

t\ wounded Knaich oHicer. “ Tliere are no arousing the attention of the enemy, obtains 

longer,” lie said, ‘'massed eharges in which an indisputable advantage.” He illustrated 

thousands of men (^*ollidi? in formidable shock, the pt>int by two examples. 

but engagements of detail, in which ruse and A regiuu'iit of French Cavalry was deputed 

<l(‘cision play the greatest part. The side which to cross from the south to the north bank of the 

succeeds in surjirising tlte other, in filtering hys. The Germans had liere liroken dowm the 
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(JEKMAN FKISONEKS IN CHARGE OF SPAHIS. 


bridges and tlirir guns coinmandc'd all lla^ 
fords. In tli(‘ middb* of tlu* night a rc\servist, 
and four tnioj lik(‘ tlu* Dragoon vvlio swam 
across the J>ys b(.*tw<‘<‘n Aire aiul M(‘rville, 
])lunged into tlie river at a spot wlicre it Wiis 
iinfordabU'. 'I'hey reaclu'd tlie left l)ank and 
installed cables which permitted a bridg(^ to 1)0 
rapidly eonstruct(‘d. An hour later the whole 
regiment was north of the Lys. 

The other incident oeeurri'd between La 
BasstVi and Kstaire's. At <lawii some 600 
rhlan.s, taking advantage of a thick fog, 
iK'CU[)ied one among tlu* numerous villages 
that stretch like a chain from the La Basseo- 
Lille Canal to the Lys. A captain, with tho 
oflicer who told the' story, was sent with SO 
( *iiirassi(‘rs to r(‘connoitre. I n half an hour they 
wore three hundred yards fnaa tla; village, and 
halted. Dismounting, a sergt'ant and four men 
crept forward through th<‘ dens(‘ fog. They 
loiind the Vhlans camped in the streets or 
resting in the house's. On hearing this the 
Cuinissiers n'sumcMl their march. Suddenly a. 
Cerman patrol appeared through the fog. It 
\NJis imuK'diately captun-d, and th(' Lrench rode 
on. Clos(‘ up to th(‘ \ illage cluu’ch the French 
ca[>tain gave; the order to charge. ^Fhe (Jermiuis 
otfeiM'd littU' resist anc(‘ ; many were killed and 
w oun<l(*d ; were made ju isoners ; the rest fled. 

This <^\aiuj)le shows the ropoatedly-proved 
inferiority of the (a‘rnum Cavalry to tliat of tho 


Allies, which uas, indec'd, onc^ of tlu' jiiost 
mark(‘d teatun's of iht* war. 

Th(‘ French and Jhatish Cavalry habitually 
routed th(‘ vaunt(‘d Cerman horsemen. Ke- 
membering tla^ ])ast history of tho Prussian 
Cavalry, an explanation is not< dillicult. (-avalry 
is an arm particularly lialtk* to impressions. 
On the results of th(‘ first collisions largely 
depend the future condur't of tho ann. 'rims 
it was that Fn'derick’s cavalry won for him 
the battles of th(' Soor, 1 loh(‘nfrie«lberg and 
Kosbach. For th(‘ abovti nvison forty 3 mfirs 
later it went down bt'fon* the French horse at 
Auerstadt and Jena like corn })ef(a'(^ the .sickle, 
and made no further effort during the war. 
Jt emt but a sorry figure in IStifi, hut in 1876 
(lid good services In this war the en(H)iiiit(Ts 
of the Cerman with tho British Cavalry were 
a rovelutimi to tin* fornuax Their previous 
training led them to think themsedves invincible. 
'JMkj belief was as erroiu'c^ns as it wa.s in 1806, 
and, after the first few shoek.s, the^^scddoin tried 
to meet the Ijlritish eav^dry, and nc'arly always 
tied before th(*m. Tlui sarntJ was triu^ wlu^n 
they w(*re opposed to tlir' FT’cmeh. moral 

of their opponents was supcu’ior to theirs, and 
this was because tlie individual men wTre 
mort? rationally trained, betttT led and b(dter 
manoMivred. 

Conneau’s Dragoons were .south of the Lys 
on the 10th. TJio next day (October 11) 
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Cienoral CJougli witli tho 2iid Cnvalry Division 
oloared tlio (Icrnian oav'alty from suuio \v(M>ds 
noi’lh of (ho Th'‘tliiiru*-AiF(* ('anal. 'I’lio 
Division ])laf*('d itself astride tli(' Lys, its right 
wing in toiuh with the left of the IT. Corps. 
whieli-Jiad crossc'd the (Mnal and was moving 
in a north-easterly diivetion. ( Joiigh’s left 
joined hands with the Divi'^ional (.'avalry of the 
(itli Tnfantiy Division (III. Cor])s) nc^ar Ha/.cj- 
hroiiek. 

'The right of tlu' (ha-man front resttal on 
^lont-des-Cats, a hill souk- oOO h'et high from 
which radiate spurs like tingi'rs from th(5 palm 
of (h<^ hand” * at tlu' westtan end of tlio long 
rid(» south-west of Vj)r(‘s. ^ront-d(*s-(?ats is 
opposite the littl<‘ hill on which stands (Ais-sel, 
and is eight miles or so north-(‘a.st of Ha/.i;- 
hrouck and a. little to tla' south of a straight 
li?ie drawn from Cassf'l to ^’pr(‘s. from Mont- 
d<‘s-Cats the Cerman lira- i-an south through 
M(‘teren to h^^stair('s (»n the iys and from Ks- 
tairt‘s due south for tlircH* mih's through very 
intricate country. It then turned slightly to 
the south-east, “ passing a))out three inih's 
east of Jiethiuie ” through La Bass<‘e to V'er- 
mell(‘s. W(*st of the ('lerman front w(‘n‘ de- 
tached l)odies of cavalry and infantry. It was 


'rh(‘ ()c<(>tu*r 17. 


with some of these that th(‘ Fnmch dragoon- 
who had crossed the Lys above i\Ier\ille anil 
(u'Ueral (dough’s cavalry had come in eont.a i. 

The task allotted t(j Sir Horace >Smiih- 
Dorrieii with the II. (jorps was to pierci' 
through the Cerman line bctwi-en Kstaire.- 
on th«‘ Lys and J..a Jhissid' ; h(' would lx* aided 
by Conneau’s (’avalry Coi-ps on his left. The 
Allii'd 1roop> were Ha n to wheel to the right 
against the right flank of the Cermaus en- 
trenched round La l>assee, wliich would thus 
b<‘ expo>ed, while, to liold ihi* latter fast. 
Maud’huy was to attack them in front. 

The locality in which Sir Hoi-ace was to 
operate was the ‘‘ Black (a)untry ” of France, 
‘‘similar,” as Sir .John trench observes, ‘'to 
that usually found in manufacturing districts 
and e<»\'ere<l with miniuL*^ w'orks, factories, 
buildings, iVc." d’bc dcsjicralc and bloody 
Battle of (harli-roi (Augu.C ‘21-2) bad been 
fought maliM* analogous eireimistanees. 

Like the rest of the J)lahi of the Scheldt, the 
country wj\s very flat, 'ria^ word “plain,” 
however, which is associated with long and 
uninterrupted views, tloes not convey an ade- 
quate idea of the district bctwctai tlie Lys 
and tlu' Bcthun(‘-lja Jhissec-Lille (’anal. The- 
military JOye-w itness at the British Head(iuartei>; 
sketclu'd th(‘ landscape in graphic language. 
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BRITISH INFANTRY: EXAMINING ARMS. 


“ It is iniiiiily,” ho says, “ an industrial region, 
and, with its oombination of mining and agri- 
culture, might bo compared to our Black 
Country, with Fen lands intc’rsporsod between 
t’ue coal mines and factories. In some direc- 
tions the villngt's are so close together that this 
tlistrict has been described as one immense* 
town, of wliieli the various parts are in some 
pltMies separated by cultivation, and in others liy 
groups of factories bristling with chimneys. 
The cultivated portions are very much enclosed, 
and are cut up by high, unkempt hedges and 
ditches.’* 

Such was the new field of battle as it a])pcared 
tf) Sir John French and the oHicer on his Staff 
who supplied the descriptive accounts of the 
movements of tiie l^ritish Expeditionary Force. 
The enemy had barricaded themselves in many 
of the villages. Nearly all these villages were 
defended by a st'ries of narrow, inconspicuous 
trenches. Driven from these trenches the 
Cennans retired into the village itself, the 


streets of which were commanded by machine 
guns. To hide them from fibservation these 
were often plac(*d in the centre of roo us. 
When the village was in danger of being taki*n 
incendiaries set fin? to the? houses on the out- 
skirts and. under cover of the flames, the 
defenders retired to the trenches beljind the 
village. If the British or French ]3ut the fires 
out and themselves occupied tho village? it was 
heavily .shelled. 

Another diffiiailty encountered was this. 
Some of the villages on the line of march w(»r(? 
held, others were left undefended. It was not 
until the cavalry, cyclists and advance guaida 
had thoroughly reconnoitered a village and, if 
it was held, drawn the enemy’s fire, that the 
troops behind could be brought through it. 
The danger of anibushf^s in this network of 
buildings and mounds was very great, and the 
ambu-shes of the ])afa vv(*re by no means as 
dangerous or as difficult to detect as those of 
modern warfare. In 191 1 two or three men 
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liiddon with a machine gun might destroy a 
column of soldiers. 

Tlie soldier of 1914 had, in fact, to be as 
meticulously vigilant as the modern surgeon. 
Behind every embankment, spoil heap, hedge, 
in thickets, in houses, cottages, factories, as 
w(3ll ns in villages, might be lurking Germans 
with rifles and mitrailleuses, inroad and deep 
flykes traversed the fields and meadow s betw<*cm 
the villagers, and, if the trooj)s liad to deploy «m 
either side of a village, farm, or factory, tliey 
w^ero likely to bo mot by these obstaok's. for 
the crossing of wlijch f)lanks or ladders had to 
be earrit'd. 

Sir flohn Freneli and Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien were not llindenburgs and Klueks. 
They regarded the soldiers entrusted to them 
as their comrades, and not as “ eannon-foddor 
1o attempt to surprise iho villages by clothing 
their men in the ilress of German soldiers or 
French peasants or workmen was in the eyis 
of British ollicers disbononral)le ; to pla<‘e 
|)rison(Ts, much less civilians, in front of a 
column of attack was to the Allied leaders as 
*in abominable crime. The apjjropriate tactic's 
from the British and Freneh standpoints was 
to deluge the villages and buildings oecupied by 
the em»n\v with common shell and shrapnel, 
and when the enemy’s nerves wert^ shaken and 
their machine guns dest royed or buried in the 
ruins, to order an attack with the bayonet, 
which the Germans seldom faced. Unfor- 
tunately, as mentioned, the w eather was misty, 
and the flatness of the country and its enclosed 
nature rendered it very difiieult even for 
howitzers to find and get the range of a village 
tmless, indeed, its presence was indicated by a 
church or a factory chimney rising above the 
trees surrounding it. 

Met with such difiitmlties it might have been 
expected that the 111. (^orps would have halted 
on the edge of the “ Black Ccjuntry ” or joined 
the TI. (yorps and the Cavalry Corps to the 
north of the l..ys ; and, as l^ille fell oii Octo- 
ber l.‘l, it may be plausibly argued that either 
course would liave been preferable to that 
w'hicli was actually adopted. Had, however. 
Sir Horace Smith -Horricn not attacked, the 
Gormans might have poured most of the troops 
contained by him across the Lys, employed them 
against Sir Henry Rawlinson’s and General 
d’Urbal’s forces, and turned the lino of the Yser. 

Indeed, if the British II. Corps had followed 
the III., the Germans between the J^ys and 
the La Bass6o-Lille Canal w ould have certainly 


been sent to strengthen the front betw’een 
Mont-des-Cats andKstaires. Had then, d’ Urbal’s 
Divisions, with the TI. and III. Corps and the 
Cavalry Corps, bt‘(*n unable to piern^ nr 
turn the German line! the iV. Corps (Sir Henry 
Raw linson’s) might liave been caught between 
the Gerinfins advnneiiig through Ghent to 
Ostend end tlie army fnr*ing dTJrbal and Sir 
.lolm French. ^By thrusting the ll. (.N.»r|)s 
against 1h(' flank of th(^ army engagc‘d in a 
<lesperate struggle^ with Mand’huy's force 
Sir John Freneli destroyed tlie last chance Iht? 
Germans had of overwhelming Sir Henry Haw - 
linson’s ( ‘orps and the Belgian Army. Tlx? 
vanguarfl of tlx^ Belgians reached Furia^s on 
October 12, tlu' day Sir Horace commence'd 
liis attack. OtJier ] 3 oints bad their weight. Jf 
Sir Horace and (hnu ral ^laud’liuy had el(»ared 
the enemy from La Bassee. Lille would ha\ e 
still suri’endiTed, but the effect of a victory at 
La Bassf'c might have Ix'cn d<‘eisive on flu‘ 
long'th'awn BaltU* of Arras, The tenacity 
with wJiieh the (iermans continued to hold on 
to l.,a Bassec' show’s tlie importance tli<»y 
attached to it in their scheme for crushing 
.Maud' buy. 

On the other hand, if .MaudTiuy had boon 
tirivon to the Somme, tlu* main commimications 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 

Germans m the trenches writing hurried letters home. 


of (rUrbal’s, Sir John French’s and now King 
Albert’s Army would have been cut, and the 
whole of the Allied Forces north of Eethuno 
would have had to be based on 1\1 tuples, 
Boulogne, Calais and Dunkirk. Needless to 
say, their position would have been most pre- 
carious ; most, if not all, of the gigantic army 
hurled a week or so later by the Kais(T into tho 
battle u'hich gof*.s by th(^ name of Yprcs 
would have been directed against them, and, 
in tho event of defeat, they would havo had to 
embark at three small ports, an undertaking 
which, in the days of guns and howitzers with 
a range of from five to ten miles and of sub- 
marines and bomb-dropping airships and aero- 
planes, might have led to a frightful catas- 
trophe. To add Smith- Dorrien’s (k)rps to 
Maud’huy’a Army and to help JMaud’huy to 
achieve a victory or to avoid a defeat was, 
therefore, tho wisest course open to Joffn*, 
-l^’och and French. But it led to a terrible 
strain being put on the heroic body of troops 
who at the Battle of Le Cateau had saved tho 
British Expeditionary Force froiii annihilation. 

Happily the II . Cor[)s was n(} longer opposed 
by troops of the same quality as those they had 
met in August, nor were the conditions under 
which they opjjosed them so imfavoiirable. 
Judged by the following Order of October 7 to 
the German 14th Reserve Corps, tho directors 
of that vast organisation, tho German Anny, 
were already experiencing difficulties in feeding 
and munitioning the soldiei*s ; 


It is notiflod that tho troops must no longer count 
oa tho regular arrival of supplier. They must, tliere- 
foro, utilize tho rosources of tho country as much and as 
carefully sis possiblo. 

The regulation for the uso of tho iro?\ rations must bo 
strictly observed. 

In spito of all precautions complaints arc continually 
being received that supply and ammunition columns 
constantly fail to arrive bocanso they are .stopped and 
uiihnvlod by unauthorised persons. It is again notified 
that only the authorities to whom the supplies, &e., are 
eonsigned have tho right to take delivery of thorn. 

To terrorise the Belgians and tho French the 
dis(!iplt*s of l^ernhardi had relaxed the born Is 
of discipline ; they had encouraged the men to 
murder, rape, burn, get drunk and loot. It 
was not to be expected that, after their de- 
bancln^ries and crimes, the soldiers would 
rigidly obey the call of duty and behave with 
the carefulness of ordinary men. 

The IT. (k>rps had reached the Aire- 
Bet himo Canal on October 11. As related, it 
crossed the Gannl tbe same day, its left wing 
moving in a north-easterly direction. Sir John 
French decided that on the 1 2th this wing was 
to be brought up in the direction of Merville, 
from which the Uhlans had been driven by the 
French Dragoons of Comioau’s Cavalry Corps, 
who had crossed the Lys east of Aire. Sir 
Horace Smith- Dorrien was then to move to tho 
line Laventie-Lorgies. The former place is a 
little to the south-east of Estaires, tho latter 
a few miles to tho north of La Bass^. He 
would then be threatening the Rank of 
the army struggling with Maud’huy’s. On 
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October 12 the 5th Division (Sir Charles 
Ferguson’s) “ connected up ” with Maiid’huy’s 
left, north of Annequin, which is south of tho 
canal and to the west of La BasstSo. 

To counter this inanoeuvro tho Gormans 
extended their right. The 3rd Division (Sir 
Hubert Hamilton’s) now d ployed on tho loft 
of the 5th Division and tho whole of tho II. 
Corps advanced to tho attack, but, owing to the 
obstacles already described, they (!ould make 
little headw^ay. Several counter-attacks, how- 
ever, wwe repulsed with heavy loss to the 
enemy, W'ho abandoned a number machine 
guns. Conneau's Cavalry Corps joined in tho 
battle, following tho roads between Estaires 
and Eleiirbaix, Laventie, \'^i<nlle Chapelle, 
i^acouture and Kichebourg. Tlu' ( U'rmans wore 
defeat'd in almost every eneoimb'r. At Vieille 
Chapelle tho church was l)oml)aixk'd and left 
in ruins, and in the kitchen of a house a French 
Chasseur engaged in an Homeric contest with 
a Uhlan. Thrusting and cutting at the German, 
tho FrenchmaTi tlrove him into the bac^kyard, 
w’hero both fell mortally wounded. They were 
buried in a noighbo\iring field. Richobourg 
was set on firc' by tho Germans as they re- 
troatod. 'The first building burned w^as a 
factory which gave employment to tho village. 

On October 13 Sir Horace Smith -Dorricn, 
pivoting on Givenchy— a village two miles due 
west of La BiVssc^^ vvhei*led to the south and 
end(*avf)ured to get astride the l^a Hassee- Lilli? 
road in the neighboiTrhoinl of Fournes. Thence 
he would nienaifc the enemy’s position on the 
high ground south of La Bass6e. In the course 
of the advance, near Pont Fixe, the Dorsets 
and other regiments of the 7th Brigade es- 
pecially distinguished themselves. They, like 
the enemy, were entrenched. During the night 
the Germans sapped towards them, and they 
tow^ards the Germams. At daybreak a British 
shell dropped into and burst in one of tho 
advance trenches of the enemy. Five Germans 
wore taki'ii prisoners. “ I saw the fellow’s,'’ 
w’rote a war coi resj)ondent of the Dailtf Chronicle, 
some* day>i later, and they undoubtedly 
belonged to the last line of the German Reserve. 
One felt sorry for them, they looked starved, 
dirty and w^ary to death.” The British guns 
shelled, and the infantry fired at the ( Jon nans 
till 5 p.m., when the latter abandoned all but 
the last trench. 

By this time only a ploughed field and a 
couple of ditches divided tho two infantries, 
and the soldiers on either side oould be heard 


cursing each other. At last the order was 
given to the British to fix bayonets and charge. 
With a yell they rushed forward and, in tho 
expressive language of a corporal, “ dug ’em 
out same as you’d dig bully beef out of a can.” 
"J’hcn they riislied for the villages behind tho 
trenches, c*learing the enemy out and capturing 
a. mitrailleuse. For two miles the chase eou- 
tiuuexl. 

In the morning of October 14 the battle was 
continued, tho advance being in tho same 
direction. 

It was on this day that tho 3rd Division and 
tiio nation suffered a heavy loss. While riding 
along thi' lines the Gommander of that Division, 
Sir Hubert Hamilton, was struck by a shrapnel 
bullet. He fell from his horse and died im- 
mediately afterwards. At night he was buried 
in tho churchyard of tho little village of Lacou- 
ture, three l<"rench (3iasscurs being interred 
lu'ar bin). An eye-witness described the scene 
to a TiniCtS Correspondent : 

'the darkiiCNS of tho ni^ht \vn-« profound and Iho 
nionrnors had a dinioiilly in distinguishing tho fr tnros 
of thoir neighhours. 'Pho group whi(‘h gathorod uiinrl 
f ho grave at the entranoo of the little village of Lae< tni» 
iiiointled tho (lenoral Staff of the .Hnl British Di i-^ion, 
dologates of the IT(‘adt|narter.s Staff, the ofTieors f the 
1 r. Army Corps, led by Gimeral Smit h- Oorrien in person, 
and some French ofTioors attached to the British (Joneral 
Staff. 
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INDIANS NEAR LA BASSI&E. 


Owii j.u to tlu' proximity of (ho enotny aKsohito .silcnoo 
was obsorv»‘tl, oxroyit for tfie low voice of tho priest, 
a Iviinta^a' ].>ein;^ taken of a hill in tlie attack. Ju.st at 
the Tnonietil when the prie>t was stisiiii' the last prayers 
th( 1(1 .vhi‘^t!eil 

o\er the heads of the inourncTs. 'I’ho (.Jeriiian atta<k 
w.as iliroeted from a <U^tanee of a few hundred yard^. 
'I'lio moment wa.s well eho.-'eii, for tlu) volleys fired by the 
troops of tho Allies in honour of tlu; de,u<l, f/loriousjy 
fallr?ii for tlie ecirnmon cause, Aveio at tho .sniiio tiioo 
volU'ys of ven^eaueo. Crackling reports of rifles con- 
tinued round tho mined church, but tho voice of tho 
pries<, reciting the last words of the Kccjuiein, In.'^t 
nothing of its ealrn and clearne-s. 

Sokliers in single tile ‘loted as an escort to tho cemetery 
be>i(le the little church, which is now a mass of ruin.s in 
conseipjenoc of tho boinbunlrnent . 

Afterwards Sir Hubert Hamilton’s body was 
removed and rebnrii'd in liis nativo land. 
Aiiioiig the wreaths on his tomb was one from 
Lord Kiteliener. Hamilton liad been among 
the ablest of Kitchener’s ])U])ils ; he liad been 
his iVlilitary Set^refary in India, and had shown 
marked ability in the retreat from Mon.s and 
at the battles of the ^larne and Aisne. 

The* dcnitli of thtdr leader was avenged by 
tlu* 3rd Division on the lotli when, as Sir .John 
Kreneh wrote, “ Miey fought splendidly.” 'Phe 
dykt;s in their way wore crossed with planks, 
and they “ drove the enemy from one en- 
trene-hed position to another in loop-holed 
villages.” By niglitfall they had thrust the 
Germans off tho Estaires-La Bassoo Hoad, and 
they w’l'To established on the line Pout do Ham- 
Croix Barbie. On the 16th the left of the 
II. Corps wa,s in front of Aubors, which was 


strongly held. Tho next day this village was 
captured by the 0th Infantry Brigade, and at 
dark the village of Horlit's, sou Hi -east of 
Aubers. was carried at tho ]>oint of the Jiayoiiet 
afttT a fine charge. “ Tho Brigade/’ remarks 
Sir .Tolm French, “ was liandl<‘d with great 
dash by Brigadier -Genera I Shaw.” At this 
time tho belief was that the II. Corps was 
being opposed by a portion of tho 14th German 
Corps, by several battalions of .Jaegers, and by 
the 2iid, 4th, 7th and Oth German Cavalry 
Divisions. 

With the ea]>turo of Herlics tho offensive of 
Sir Horace Smith -Dorrien came to an end. 

Tho Kais(»r was about to begin tho count er- 
offensive, wliicli is known to tho public under 
tho name of the Battle of Ypres. Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorri(‘n had not been able to drive tho 
( h‘niums out of their posit ion at La Basseo nor 
to save Lille. 

Before describing the bombardment and 
surrender of lalle let us look at some details of 
tho fighting between the J^ys and the canal, 
wliich have some value in comjjleting tho 
picture of the war. The British “ Eyewitne.'<s ” 
states : 

Parts of tho region where fighting has hcen in progress 
now present a melancholy aspect. Many of tho onco 
prosperous homesteads and hamlets aro literally torn 
to pieces, the walls still .standing pitted by shrapnel balls, 
and in some of the villages the churches are smouldering 
ruins. Dead horses, cows, and pigs which have been 
caught in the hail of shrapnel litter the village stroet.% 
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Miui among tb*? oarrasos and rjfhrifi waiuler tl)o wretclunl 
inhabitants, who have returned to see wliat they «*an 
•save from the wreekaj^e. Hero, blocking up a n-irrow 
'^ide street is a dead horse still harnessed to a trap, am I 
besiile it is st ret died the corpse of a Jagor ; <*lose by. in 
an oiielosuro where ii shell has found them, lie some thirty 
cavalry horses; a little farther on is laid out a row of 
(.iennaii dead, for whom graves are being dug by the 
peasant s. 

'L’he work of burial falls to a great extent on the 
inhabitants, who, with our soldiers, take no little c*aro in 
m:irking the la.-st rest ing-plaeos of tlu'ir r*oimtryinen atnl 
their Allies, either by little' wooden crosses tir else by 
tlfiwers. AniiiNt tVie graves scattered all over *laj 
countryside are tlie rifle ])its, trenches and gun oinplaee- 
inonts, which thoso now rcMing below the sod helped to 
defend or to attack. From these the progress of the 
fighting can he traced and even its nature, for they vary 
from f*arefully cfai^triuded and eunningly piactid works 
to the Jiastily sliaped lair of a (Jormaii snipiM*. or t’le 
roaiKide <litc]i, with its sides scoo[)cd out by the *-ntroiich- 
ing iiiiph-Miieats of t>iir infantry. 

’'riiL* iinf()rtiinat<‘ iiiliabitaiits, too, had to 
siiftVr from frituids and too alike. For the 
Idritish liad iiad to destroy tlio farms and 
cottages whicli Itad shell ert'd a large lunnher 
of indtist rioiis fatiiilii's. 

Sir Horace Smith- Dorrien, we ha\'e s(‘(‘n, 
hegtin Ifis advance towards Lille on Oetober 11. 
J^iit on tlie loth tli(‘ (h rmans. imablo to break 
th(‘ir way into tlie city, had rc'sorted to their 
favourite procedure. They bombarded Hilh* 
witli their hea\'y artillery. Tin*, city had ht'cii 
seized by tiuuu in August and a war indemnity 
]e\ded on it. It was a flonrishing town of over 
200,000 inhabitants; the fine public buildings 
iind the splendid Art Musijum bore witness to 
its })ros|)erity, and to the innate culture of Hit' 


Frt*nch wliieli distinguishes tluan from most 
intiustrial races. '^Flit^ ({tTnuins affect etl It) 
treat the Fnaich as dt'cathatl. A walk through 
Ulle should liave dispelled that illusion. 

In 1792, w’ht*n the Frus-iians anti Austrian.-i 
eiitlea-vouretl to reiiiipose the yokt' of the 
J^ourhon despotism on Fnince, J^ille liatl been 
vainly^ homharded by the Austrians. A ht)m- 
liardtiieiit in 1914 w as not st> likely to he ineffee- 
t ual, for the wt'iipoiis em]>Ioyed had fifty' times 
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LILLE DURING THE BOMBARDMENT. 


fcho 2 ^(>NV(*r t»r those brouj^lil to bear uii the town 
a luuKlnHl and t/W(‘uty-two yt^irs l)efore. 

On Oeto})er 10 a snuill body ot* (Jennan 
eavalry rode up to the Town Hall and iiKpiirt'd 
for th<‘ .’Mayor. \\'hil(' they were* demanding 
liosla^t's, h^reneli horsenieii arrived.* and tlie 
(ierinans, aftt'r a brief eiieoLint<a% fj('d. At 
T) p.ni. the >)oinbardinent Ix'j^an. a sliell l)nrstin<^ 
above tlie 'J'owii Hall. It was tla^ tir.st of 
sc'vt'ral. A panic slai'linl and the st resets were 
soon a seething mass of exeitinl men and women 
Hying for refnge to their cellars. A Tau])e 
hm ia-ed and dropped a l)omb, w hich killed a )>ov 
an<ia hoise, and injured a woman. At 7 i).m. the 
liombardment increased in violence and several 
Jiouses in the Hue Nationah* were ilestroyed. 

Tlu‘ night was comparatively <*alm. On 
Octolx'r II, from 8 a.m. to nightftdl shells 
fidl incessantly. Abimeroux piiblii* buildings, 
houses and factories were on lire, and the 
]>eopl(? were Hying in all directions. 'The nt'xt 
day, 4it 0 a.m., the* (Jermans re'^umi'd their 
W'ork ot destruction. l^'iir off could be Ju*ard 
the. French artillery replying to the (lerman 
heavy guns. On thi* i:Uh, iis there was no 
liope ot succour, ti; savi* tlur city from total 
destriiet ieai it was surri'iidered. Fiv’o or six 
t}K>usand shells had bt*c*n £irt*d into it, the ,\rt 


^ruseuin was damaged, som(* ((uari(‘rs of tin* 
city wen* in flani(*s. Tlui Oermans, who afti’i - 
W'4irds systematically ].)illag(*d the town - 
packing up and dispatching to Oermart\ 
fiirnitun*, linen, and ev't*n clothing s(‘nt for 
th(.* fire engines <jf the n<*ighbouring phu*(*s and 
the flames wen* finally subdu<*d. .\ec‘orditig 
to tliii oHicial re])ort 882 buildings, amongst 
them some of the finest, hail b(‘en dt‘stroy(*ii 
aiul l,o(M) damaged, hut tin* loss of life luul b(*en 
small. The Miiyor, liishop and I*ref(*c( an<l 
several councilh^rs were taken as hostag(*s. 

A g<*ntleman who was in bilk? during the 
bombardm(*nt and for a week after the (k*nn4m 
oeeiipatio?! writt's as follows: 

'rh<5 two iiuxl, jiroininoiit liuilding.s in l.illi* wi'n* 
iiiitouflu’sd by tUo sbells, bet tho spluiidid art gallory 
bad suftorod. 'tlioro wore liolc.s through tho roof, but 
I do not know what dainago was done to tho piotiiros. 
In the Kuo do Li ( Jaro two .soliil bloi'ks of buiI<lLng.s wore 
dc.stroyed, and from tlio Klaoo do la Ropiihliquo 1o tlio 
rjuro du Nord ttio t>uilding.s wore n’trTit>ly danoigod. 'Tho 
fafo .Joan, known to oviny Knulishman and Aniorican 
\\h») has ^'isiforl UIlc, was in ruins. 

Tho Gonna TLs on the entry boimvod well. They were 
appariMU ly undor stion^ and admirable ilisoipline. They 
sot themsoI\-os at onoe to put out tho tiros. Kuildings 
wore tlynuinitod to provont tho flainos from spreading. 
Tho ordinary police were l<*ft in charge of tho town, 
ult-luaigh tlieiv wore (iorina.ii soldii’Ts stationed in all tho 
-stroot.s. Tlu* pooplo wore toM to remain wdthin thoir 
lionso.s with tho bliiuls down, (dviliaiia with arms in 
their possos'.ion woro told llnit they were liable to bo 
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shot at once. Owners of >notor-ears were hirlden to 
report tho fact to the aiiiliorit ies. Tho (ieriniins coin- 
iniindeorotl all the horst^s, intitor-t.'ar", and hicycios — in 
fact, every means of transport. 

During tho bombardment few civilians suiTered. [ 
saw one civilian dead in the street. Among the dtd'end.-iv 
was n small party of Algerian troops. While they w«M'e 
defending the gates one tnan wns hdt in charge of the 
horses, jnst off the Kiu' eie la (hire. A shell l.>urst ju-'t. 
by bifn, and 1 saw the man ami thirteen horses lying d.oa<l 
in a luaip. 

1^’or a weelv aftt*r tho (ha'iiian oc'enjiaiifin T ri'nnrm<*il 
in the town. Xo attonijit was made hy the tJernian'. io 
dig t renehes. 1 saw twenl v'-live big guns brought into 
th(i city. 

My papers weit* inspected hy the fJerman military 
authorities, who were satisfied of niy neutrality, and I 
left IjiIIc and eame to lOnglaial through Ih'lgiiini. A-, 
wo passed Ihroiigh wf‘ saw taif nMiehinenl s and harhed 
wire defen(M‘s bein.^ const rticfed aruuiifl 1 he towns. 

Hio (h'rniaii soldita-s (nittaed J^ilh* acfanii- 
ptinied hy hands [daying their iaAonritt* inii<ie. 
Thoy wt'iv siiioiiier sintikiiio, hnt nmn\ 

wore in Ji state of complete exhaustion. .V 
jjroinineiit r«.‘sid«‘nt who (‘seaped from the <‘ify 
stated tluit several soldiers lay flown on the 
pavf'ments and slept for hours and that somh' 
of t ht* eavalrymmi could searcch' sit th(‘ir 
horses. J..at(M*, regiments of wliite-liaired old 
men, and hoys hfdwtHMi t h<.‘ ag(' of Ki and 18 , 
in brand new iinifonns arrived. 'I'hey had hefai 
tolfl that France was eoiuiuered and that th<‘y 
were to be reviewt'd by th(» Kaiser in J^aris ! 

The feedings of soint^ of th(‘ (Germans may h(* 
surinisetl from the lett(*r h(*low found on the 
body <d‘ a dead soldier: 

I’tu'cnehitvsj nenr T,.ilU*, 

Ifjth <_)etober 10 1 t. 

Dear Ih'otbrM*, Taking tlie opportunity of a. five 
hottrs’ piiiise, is f he fiivt chance of writitig 1 have 


hail I hasten to inform yon of m\' pre-oiU pi*-ition. ()n 
tin* 5lh Oetoher eame the onler that the XlXlh I'nrp- 
shonM leave the "I’liinl Army ami hniii jairt. of the Kii'^t 
Army niuier th*iieral Klm'k. 'I’he march from Si. 
Dillegras (o Lille, ISO kiloini't res ( 1 OS miles) in five da\ s 
was very evhansting. In Lille Inwlile infantry wim 
rejiorled. agid we were engaged in ''IretM and hnii>.e 
liLdiiing on tlie l.'ltli and 14th, ami it was only he tli** 
lOth llejiNv .Artillery that the town w a>- eompelled ti> 
surrender. Lilk- has already heeti taken hy us tlire.* 
timcx, and if troo]).'. or supply eolumii" an* attacked a^^aiii 
the place will }u‘ ra/ed lo the giramd. 'Lhe sh(*ll lir>- 
a!thoti,jh it i>nl\' la-teil an hour ha- eo'-t tin* t«»wn at 
lea -1 a Immln'd hiiiklm. 4 -... Mere, al-o. m Lille flu* TTtli 
Kield Aitilk'iy ha- man\' ol oiir i ijmii.i les mi its eon- 
si iem o. 

( >1 pri--oner.-. we li.i\e ah',oIiitel\' mae* at pre->eiit. 
'-imi* the wriaehe- (ml on ( i\ili.m < lothi‘s, and th<‘ri mn* 
can look in \aiii for ^oldiei-.. We he five mill - ironi 
Lille .an 1 aie to liold ii|t tlu* I'iiiLili-h who have landed, 
'riii-. will he mi light task, -ince we an* not Inllv infonm*d 
a-, lo 1 h(‘ir '-tiength. It L’iva's one the inijiressimi ilia! 
the war wall l.a-.t a long time. Well, I shall hold ont 
even if it goe^ on for another Near. In Iramt of us we 

i-a.n li«*ar heav y ■■anis, so we may i* i^'ily have more 

tight iiig io-<lay. Wh* ha\a' had no (icsl for fourteen dav-. 
for the count r_v hei'e i-, very im--aie. 

'Thus Lille — like Liegt*. Xamur, Fharlemi, 
Loux'iiiii, Aloliuf's, Brussels, Autwf'rp. Muns. 
I’ourimi, X’altmeiennes, Maulx'uge, Famhrai, 
!)oU}U. Ri'lln*!, jMe/.ierc's. Sedan, Monftuf’dxh 
St. (yluentiu, Ijimn -was in the possession 

(d t h(' (h*rmans. '^ria* day ht'fore (October 12) 
tlu'V laid seizf'd (Jhent ; t In* day after they w< r * 
to occupy Druges, tind, on Otdoher IT), Ostend. 
North of tlic J^ys, however, the tide of invasion 
laid turned. Tlie Rritis'i ITT. (’orps and 

Oavtdry thorps with criu’hars '^D'rritorial Divi- 
sions and Chivalry vveri' driving the i*nciny from 
Vpres and its vicinity at the very moment 
when the (iermans entered Li Ik*. 



FRENCH SEAKGHUCHT 
Thrown on attacking Germans. 
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The turning movenit-nl i)roprtred by Joffre 
juhI P'rench, north and cast of the Aire'- Lille 
(.'anal, had on the centre and left been more 
Huccossful than on the right. 'J'his wtis due to 
two caiiscH. The obstacles laid been fewer, 
and less serious than those encountered by 
Sinith-Dorrien’s and (.'onneau’s Corps; the 
enemy had been less numerous. 

From the I>ys to the sea is a distaneo on an 
avt'rage of thirty miles. While the population 
of ialle was over 200,000, that of Ypres, one 
of flu' largest towns in tlui inland portion of the 
oblong Aire-Chent /eebrugge-Calais was under 
20,000 — 10,000 k‘ss than that of Arinentieres, 
on the south bank of the J^ys to the north-west 
t»f Lille. Crossing the I-.ys one passed from an 
industrial to a rural neigh})ourhood, to village's 
instead of tow’ns, to farmhouses instead of 
villages. Except for tlu^ hill on which Cassel 
stands and for the Mont-des-Cats, atid the long 
ridge which stretches from it eastward, the 
whole distric't was eithc'r Oat or gently undu- 
lating. Next to tla^ coast were reclaimed 
marshes ilrained by <*anals and dyk(‘s. On the 


edge of the sea were dunes. Hedges and 
belts of trees restricted the view ; the main 
roads, though straight, were badly paved ; 
the by-roads were w inding. 

On October 11 tho whole of the coast and 
rc‘(‘laimed marshland was in the hands of tho 
Allies, and the German line, as already men- 
tioned, stretched from Mont-des-Cats (south 
of the road from Cassel through Poperinghe 
to Ypres) to Meteren (on tho road from Cassel 
via Bailleul to Arinentieres) and thence to 
Kstaires on the Lys. n’liis position could bo 
turneil froin the north by an advance of d’Urbal’s 
troops from Dunkirk through Borgues and 
Poperinghe to Ypres or on tho south by Con- 
neau’s cavalry crossing the Lys east of Kstaires. 
To the rear it was thre^atened by tho move- 
ment of Rawlinson’s Corps from Brugc?s. By 
the 10th the head of Byng’s (Cavalry Division 
was at Tliourout ; and on tho 12th the Otli 
(\ivalry Brigade held tho lino Oostnieuwkerke- 
Koulers, the 7th that of Rumbeke-Tseghern. 

The aim of the Gormans was to remain on 
the defensive until tho army released from 





A BELGIAN LOOK-OUT IN FLANDERS. 
Finding; Ranges. 
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WOUNDED BRITISH IN THE STATION AT BOULOGNE. 


Antwerp, nnd the reinforcenK'iits wliieli had 
crossed the Scheldt and were now hurrying 
to the Lys, joined hands with tliem.* They took 
(*very advantage of tlie ground, coix-caling 
themselves in ditches, woods, and villages, 
and behind hedges, and a network of tele[)hone 
wires warned tliem of the Allied inoveinents. 
The line, however, they had to defend was 
longer than that from h^staires to T.a Dassee, 
and, while the commander o]>[)osing Smith- 
D(.)rrien and (yonneau liad one \\'ing resting on 
the I^ys and the forces from h^staires to Mont- 
<les-Uats, the other on the Canal La Bassec- 
Lille, the right wing of the Germans north of 
th(‘ Lys was in the air, while their left wing was 
thnnitened by the movements of Conneau and 
Smith -Dorrien south of the Lys. 

The resistance of Lille w as another important 
factor in the situation. Troops badly needed 
between Estaires and Mont-des-Cats had to bo 
iH'ld back till Lille surrendered. The inhabi- 
tants of Lille and the French Territorials there 
have the gratification of knowing that, like 
the Belgians in Liege, they largely contributed 
to the coming success of the Allies. If Lille 
had surrendered on the 9th, and not on the 
13th, it may be doubted whether d’Urbal and 
the British would have reached the canal from 
Coniines to Ypres, and from Ypres to the Yser. 

The misty and, occasionally, rainy weather 
and the hostility of the civilian population 


were also to the disadvantage of the Germans. 
There can be no question that they believed 
they were being attackc'd by a much larger 
force than was actually tlie case. The reports 
of their air-scouts were defective, and the 
Allied Cavalry,' assisted by armoured motor- 
ears, screened the advance of thc» infantry. 

From now onward the armoured motor-car 
began to play an important part in the schemes 
of .Joffre and French for defeating the inv aders. 
(.)nc of the many examples of their use is given 
by the British Eye-witness ; 

Oil the l(5th the crow of one of oar nrinoiirerl motor- 
ciir-s ohtaineil inforiruition tlint a party of hostile cavalry 
was in a farm, 'rhey enlisted help from ten men of the 
nearest batlalion, who stationed themselves on one side 
of tho farm while the motor-car waited on tho other. 
Being nriahlo to bolt their quarry, our men carried fire 
to the farm, which luid the desired ofTect and resulted in 
two Uhlans being killcil and eight captured, no casualties 
being sustained by tho attacking party. 

The Belgians show’c‘d special aptitude for 
1 his kind of warfare. They “ appeared to regard 
Uhlan-hunting as a form of sport,” and often 
ventured miles ahead of their own troops, 
and seldom failed to return with spoils in the 
shape of helmets, lances, and rifles. At the 
opening of the war tho Germans had scored 
heavily with their miniature forts on wheids, 
but with every day their superiority in the 
mere machinery of war was diminishing. 

It will be recollected that on October 11 
General Gough with the 2nd Cavalry Division 
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GERMANS ON THE DUNES 
Watching the Allied Fleets, 


had driven the Gorman Cavalry from woodn 
to the north of the Bcthime-Airo Canal, and 
linked up with the Divisional Cavalry of the 
()th Division (part of the III. Corps) in the 
neighbourhood of Hazebrouck, On the llth 
General Piilteney had practically completed 
the detrainment of that corps at St. Oiner, and 
moved it east to Hazobroiick, in and around 
which town it remained during the 12th. 

The same day a Taube ventured over St. 
OiiKT and dropped three bombs on the Ruo 
Carnot, killing a laundress and a small child in 
her arms and wounding a man. It was imme- 
diately pursued by five French aeroplanes. 
The “passenger” was shot by the piu’sucrs in 
the head. The Taube .swerved, but the pilot 
managed to right it and flew away at full speed. 
Another shot struck the pilot and the machine 
“fell like a stone to the ground.” At Pradelles, 
on (lie road from Hazebrouck to BailleuI, a 
German oflicer wished on the 12th to make 
S(>ni(> observations from the tower of the church. 
He a])]^lied to the Abbe Bogaert for the key. 
The Abb6 could not find it. lie was taken to 
Strazeelo, wliere he was murdered. Extra- 
ordinary and horrible as such incidents as the 
above would have seemed in July, in October 
they attracted little attention. 

On Tuesday, the 13th, the advanced guard 


of the HI. Corps, consisting of the IDtli 
Infantry Brigade and a Brigade of' Field 
Artillery, moved eastw'ard to the line St, 
Sylvestre-Caestre-Strazeele Station. iiinu^ 
miles out of Hazebrouck the Lst North Staffoid- 
shire Regiment came under shell fire at 7.30 a.m. 
“ Lost Private Ward,” notes a non-com- 
missioned oflicer, “ about tw'^o yards in front 
of me — stniek dead by a shell. He liad just 
lighted a cigarette, and said it might bo his 
last.” Througli Strazcele the StafPordshires 
ad\ anced to Morris, south of Meteren, “ wdiert^ 
we remained in position under shcll-firo for 
H hours, holding up the Bosches.” Morris a 
few^ days before had been the scene of an act of 
atrocious cruelty. Uhlans had pursued an old 
man to the “ Bon Bourgeois ” Inn. He had 
hidden in an oak chest. Discovered, ho was 
at once shot with a revolver. 

At St. Sylvestro and Caostre the British w^ere 
on the main road between Cassol and Bailleul ; 
at Caestre they were across the single line 
railway from Hazebrouck through Poporingho 
to Ypre.s ; at Strazeelo Station they were on 
the double-lino railway from Hazebrouck 
through Bailleul to Armentieres and Lille. The 
Germans held the ridge of the Mont-des-Cats 
between Godewaersvelde (on the railway from 
Caestre to Poperinghe) and Bailleul. They 
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were in force at Meteren four miles or so to the 
east of Caestre and two miles west of Bailleul. 
The Fourth German Cavalry Corps and some 
Jaeger BattaliorLS were known to be occupying 
the neighbourhood of Meteren and wore believed 
to be supported by the advanced guard of 
another German Army (^'orps. The high ridge 
of the Mont-des-Cats ext(‘nds eastward to 
the road from Arincnticres to Y[)res. It ends 
round Wytschaete and, south of Wytsfhactc, 
round Messines. 

Sir John French now ordered General Bul- 
teney to push toward the road between Armen- 
titws and AV'ytsehaete. '^Uie latter village is four 
miles south of Ypres, seven from i\i*inentieres. 
In heavy rain and fog and through very en- 
closed country the 111. (.’orps marched for- 
ward. The artillery gave little assistanec' 
because objects could not be? s('en <listinctly ; 
the roads and fields were bad going. By night- 
fall, however, the British had routed the enemy 
in all direcitions and captured Meteren, and 
Oultersteeme to the east of Merris. “ VVe lost,'* 
says (he non-commissioned odicer, “ another 
seventeen men in taking Oultersteene. . . . 
W'ero not tlic3 villagers pic'ascd to see us ! But 
what a toll ! I do not take into account the 
battalion or brigade — only my company. Me 
got two machine guns, a d(‘ad (Jerman oilicer, 
witli tluj Iron Cross ; cycles. B<‘paid our 
losses," he adds, “ with intiTcst." 

On account of their deetls at !Metcrcn tla^ 
Medal for Oistinguislicd Conduct was awarded 
to Sergeant K. Tlow'ard of the 1st Royal 
Lancaster Regiment, to Sca’geant II. T)u(;kers 
of the 2nd Lan(*ashire Fusiliers, to Sergeant 
(h A. Hodges of thc^ 2nd Essex Regiment, and to 
Private C. Rowley of tlie 1st Royal AVarwick- 
shire Regiment. Howard, at very great risk 
to himself, had crawled to 12 men of his platoon 
who had ceased tiring. He found th(?y were 
all clead. Huckers had handled his ])latoon 
with remarka.))!*'^ skill, both at Meteren and on 
other occasions. Hodges, shot through th<' 
shouhler, continued in command of his platoon 
and led it forward to the tiring line. Rowiey 
liad volunteered under a lieav^y rifle fire to go 
hack fiv)m the firing line to the support treiaJi, 
a distance of some 300 yards, for ammunition. 
He reached it and, latter, recrossed th<^ same 
piece of ground under similar conditions. 

MeanwJiile G<.‘neral Gough, to the k^ft ot the 
III. Cor])s, had no^ been inactive. As had 
beem arranged, the Cavalry Corps, after the 
arrival of the 111. Corps, had moved to the 


north of it. On the 12th Gough's Division 
luui ridden through F16tro (between Caestre ai\d 
Meteren) and on the 12th ~1 3th engaged the 
right of tJio enemy at Mont-des-(!^ats. In this 
action Prince Max of Hesse was mortally 
w’ounded. Ho lies buried in the grounds of the 
monastery which crowms the hill, together 
with three Britisli ofiicers and some German 
soldiers. JJiis day a cavalry patrol carno sud- 
denly upon a German machine gun detachment. 
The subaltern gave the order to charge ; the 
Germans were killed and scattered and the 
gun captured. For his gallantry and deter- 
miiiation at Mont-des-Cats Lieutenant C. J. 
Aris of the Kith Lanci‘rs obtained a D.S.O. 
He liad charged and driven off a German 
patrol, and although twice w'<3unded, persisted 
in scmiling in his report to his squadron leader. 

It was on the 1 3th- 1 4th tliat French and 
British troops marched into Ypres. 

On the 14th the 1st Cav'alry Division joined 
up with the 2nd, and the whole Cavalry (Jorps 
under General Allenby moved north, and in 
face of considerable opposition secured the 
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high ground a.>)ovo Bcrth<‘n round Wostoiitre, 
whoso Mayor, it will bo r(*nieiiib('rt*d, had boon 
lashed across the face by a ( Jorinan cavalryman. 
Further to (lie north the 87th and 89th French 
Territorial Divisions were marching from tlie 
direction of Dunkirk on Poperiirghe, \’lam(‘r- 
tinghe and Ypres. TJh' 8rd (‘avalry Divisii»ii 
(Byng’s) on tlie BUh had rt*eonnoitred towards 
Ypres and Menin.’*'* J*atrols had been sent 
forwurd towards (’omin<*s and \Vcrvicq. At 
Comines — the birthplace of the historian Philip 
de PomitK’s, who dcserU‘d Ciiarles the Bold 
f<jr l^ouis XI.- — the canal from Y'pres enters the 
hys. J3oth places are on tlu; Dys betwc*eii 
iVhaiiii and Armcntieres. TJie 7th Infantry 
Division (Major-General Capper’s) had occajhed 
Boulers, menact^d by the Germans from Thielt , 
and Sir l[em*y Raw linson ordered Byng to hold 
tlie lino Dadizeele-lseghem.t 

* Tlio latter town is on the Lys a ffuv rnilt's wo-t of 
Courtrai. It was at Moiiin that ycharahorst, the Hano- 
verian wlio reformed the rriissiari Army after tlu; deiui 
calustrophe, had first distinguished himself in war. 

t Koulors ha<l a population of over 2.1,000 ; on .luno Kt, 
1704, the French under I’ieliegru and Maedonakl had 
liorc defeated the Austrians under Clerfait. 'J'lie Hattlo 
of Koulors liad been the prelude to that of Flourus, the 
first battle in which a captive balloon was used - -by the 
Fnaich — for military purposes. 


The next day (October 14) considerable 
bodies of Germans licdieved to belong to the 
12th Corps, were reported to be moving 
from the vicinity of Balleul towards \Yervi(i(| 
and Menin. Consequently Byng, followed by 
Capper, was dirt'cted on Yprt\s vvitli orders to 
reeonnoitre to tlie soiith-wt^st. At 9 a.m. 
Byng's Division was at Ypres and the 6th 
Ca\alry Brigade proceeded to tlio line La 
Clytte-Lindenhoek. Xi*ar Ypi\‘S the Brigade 
with ritle and revolver lire brought down a 
4’atihe. 4’he pilot and observer fled to the woods^ 
but were eaplureil. Aeeompanied by armoured 
motor-ears, tin* advance guard pusln (1 on 
towards Neuve l‘]glise, killing and eaj)turing 
numbers of the ridreating enemy. Xo 
“ f<»rmed liodies ” wen*, however, met with. 
From tlu' direction (A* Bailleiil heavy bring was, 
lieard. At dusk tin' 7t]i Cavalry Brigade 
moved into bilb'ts at Keinmel. west of the 
Yjires-Arnu'iit iere-i road; the (>tli wi'n* at 
W'ytseliaete in tou<*h witli (haigli's Cavalry 
Division, with which lh(\y had establislu'd con- 
tact during th(‘ day. On the 15lli, tin' day of the 
German entry into Osttaid, I^yng’sdi\usion ri'st ed* 
As the Germans, issuing from Ostend, Bruges, 
an(l Ghent, might be exjx'eted to ad\'ance on 
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N'prt's, Sir Jolin FroiK-h on tlu^ KUh plnci^d 
tiio 3r(l (Rivalry Division round Eang('ni{irc*k 
and ]*<)L*l(.*apelle nortli-north-east of Y])r(‘s and 
south of the Forot d’ Houtliulst. The Division, 
with ihi^ 7Ui Cavalry Hriga<ie l(‘ading, moved 
via Y]jres and ^Vieltje to the line Hixsohoote- 
Ikjoloapelle. It was reported that the enemy 
in larger niinibers w<?re in the Foret d’Houthulst 
and Oo.stnieiiwkerke, and a j)atrol of the 2nd 
Lih^ (Uiards was obliged to withdraw from 
Stadiai. There was inUa'inittent Hghting during 
the afternoon, and at dusk French troops 
relie\’ed the 7th Cavalry ] brigade, which was 
tilt'll billeted at Fasselu'iidat'le, south-east of 
INieleapelle. '^Pho 0th Ctiv'alry Drigade was south 
of it at Nieuvvemolen. The* 7th Infantry 
Division extended east of Ypres in the woodt'd 
district from Zandvoorde through Cheluvc’lt to 
Zonnobeke, south (>f Nieuwemol(*n. Sup[)ort- 
ing Sir Henry Kawlinson’s Corps was (l<*n(*ral 
Didon with the 87th French 'Fc'rritorial Div ision 
in Yprc's and Vlamert inghe, and bt^hiral it, 
on the road to Dunkirk, the SOth PV(*nch 
T<*rritorial Division in Fojieringlie. Sir Henry 
Kawlinson was to support the Cav'alry Corjis 
and the III. CYirps on the l^ys if he was not 
attacked by th(i Germans adv^ancing from 
Ghent, (k)urtrai, Bruges, and Ostend. 

The iK'xt day (OctoVier 17) four Frt^nch 
(Cavalry J^ivisions under General de ]Milry 
deployed on Byng’s left and flrove the vanguard 
of the Germans from Ostend and Bruges out of 
the Foret d’Houthulst. 


'^riie day bc'fon* tlu* Gi'rinan Army eojuing 
from Osft'nd had commenced its attack on the 
Allies dt*f(‘ndine tlu* Yser. 

A glaiK't* at tlu* map will show that on Octobi'r 
14 the Germans, vvdio were originally on tla^ 
line ]Munt-des-Cals-Mt*tert*n-JOstaires, w<*n' in 
immiiu*nt dang»‘r of bi'ing c*nv'eloj)('d and 
thc'ir retreat cut. The op(*ration orders of th(* 
()th Bavarian Cavalry^ Division which were 
capturiMl stall'd that, the right of the line 
having been forced to witlulraw, the left was 
compelled to follow the movenu'iit. 

While Rawlinson’s Corps moved against tin* 
(icrinan rear, and while tlu* Fri*ncli Territorial 
Divisions and the Cavalry Corps crum])led up 
the (k'lman right, the 111. Corps moved on 
towards Bailleul, which was entered at 
10 a.m. on October 14, and wlu*re many 
wounded Germans were captured. Tlu* town 
had been pillaged ; a war- tax of £2,000 -paid b\' 
the farmers of the neighbourlujotl — imposed, 
and sev'cral houst's buriu'd. Fourteen iiu'u of 
militaiy agi* ha.fl been shot. There was a. 
lunatic asyduin ifi the town. With Teutonic 
luimoui', the G(*rmans turned the hundred 
inmates out of doors. These jioor creatures 
wandered iibout the country and many vm'ic* 
afterwards found dead by the roadside or in 
the woods.* That night the 111. Cort)s oecupit'd 
the line 8t. Jans Ca|)])(*l-J^ailleul. 

♦ .SiM* tho arcouiit j^i\ (*m a ii.ilivo ItailliMil in t ho 
Daily ('hrofiicle of ( )ctt)t)t‘r ; “'Tho (ioniijiiw.” Im 
sjiys, are not soldier'' so niiieh l>i i _-ands and as^a-.-^in 
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Tljo advaiicr was rosumcd on tho IStli in 
Vfi-y foggy weatlu^r. Tho oru*iny offored a 
.sliihhorn defence. As Ypres and Wytscliaeto 
were now in the hands of the Allies Sir .John 
iM-ench liad alt(‘red tJie direction of tJie III. 
Corps. Ife pushed it to the north bank of th * 
J>ys betw(‘»‘n Sailly and Annentiercs. it 
will not b(‘ forgot t <'11 that Conneairs Cavalry 
Corps was on tla^ south side of the river in 
th(‘ region of Kslaires. By niglitfall tiai bill 
infantry Division was at Sailly-Hae St. Maur, 
tlu' 4th at NiepfX' on the road from Haiileul 
to Arnit'ntit''rvs. On the loth tho Cavalry 
Corps had be<‘n ordered to make for tiio Lys 
Ix low .Vi*in<'ntier('s. 'J’hen' laid iiecn an en- 
counter n(->ar Mc'ssini's on the 14tli, and Sergeant 
(\ (Jraliani, of the .'5th Lancers, for engaging 
with his revolvtT tlu^ em'iny behind a barricade 
and, although badly wounded in the liand, 
giving a eleai- ai'eount of his reconnaissanc'o 
whilst his hand was being dress('d, siibst^quently 


received the ]M('dal for Distinguished Conduct. 
At sunset all tho country on the north bank 
to .some six or seven miles below Annentiercs 
(on the south liank) and all tho bridges aJiovo 
it from Aire eastward were held by the Allu'd 
troops. Warneton, six miles or so east of 
Armentit^rt^s, was taken in the following 
circumstances : 

At the entranco to the town the Germans had 
constructed a high barricade loopholt'd at tho 
bottom so that men could tire through it 
from a lying jjosition. A s<{uadron of British 
Cavalry rock^ up in tho dark (October 10), 
blit, nothing daunted, obtaim'd help from the 
artillery, w4io man-handled a gun into iiosition 
and blew the barricade to pieces. 44ie ca\ airy 
then rode inti.) the middk* of the town. Hardly 
had they reai'liid the further end of the large 
JrMact', when “ one of the buildings appeared to 
leap skywards in a shi'ct of flame, a shower of 
star shiills at the same time making tho TMaco 


light as day.'' Tho enemy from tho houses 
round tho Iflaco lin'd on the horsi*men from 
rifk's and ma(4iiiie-guns. Tho squadron retired 
with tho loss of an oflicer wounded and niiui 
men kilk'd and wounded. Determined not to 
l(*avo tho wounded to tho mercy of tho dervishes 
of Ci'iitral Kiirope, some troojxirs took off their 
boots, wi nt back into the Place and succeeded 
in (jurrying away their bleeding eomra, des. 
Warneton was captured, but tho l^ridge had 
blot'll destroyed. 
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Arnu'iit lores lies to the south of tlio Lys. A 
bridge connects it with \iej)|)e. After a few 
shells had been fired at the barricade on the 
bridge the Germans ovai^uated Armentiertis 
(October 16), leaving behind tliein fifty wounded, 
rifles, ammunition, and a motor-car. The river- 
line, almost as far east as Krelingliiem, wivs in 
Hi’itisli or Fnaafli hands. Armentieres had 
bcnai systematically plunden^d. The memb(‘rs 
of the Municipal Council and promiiuait 
factory owners had been arrested and held jus 
hostages. The inhabitants, it need scarcely 
bo said, welcomed with joy the British troops. 

From the condition of the bridges over tho 
Lys it is clear that the Germans had been 
completely surprised by tlie rapid offensive 
of th(^ Allies. At Warneton the damaged 
bridg(' was being repaired ; at Frelirighien 
th(‘ bridge had not bc^eu dtanolislK'd and 
was d(‘fended ; further west, at Houplines, the 
t)ridge was destroyed, but at Dieppe both the 
road bridge and railway bridge leading to 
Armentieres w(^re only barricaded, and tin* 
))ridge at Krijuinghem, VNcst of Armentieres, 
was neither defended nor broken. The J^ys 
in this part of its course* flows through a slight 
<l(‘pression in the ])lain. It is from 45 ft. to 
75 ft. ^^id(*, and only 6 ft. deep. At plae(‘s it 
had be<'n canali/.(‘d. Many of the bridg(\s 
were of the draw or sw ing type*. 

Accordingly, on the 17th. wb«‘ii Smith- 
Dorrieii's ('orps tlie I'ialit wing of tlie Allied 
Korc'cs (‘iigagf'd in the battle ))(‘tw(‘cn La 
Bassee. and Nieupoit Jiad ended its offensives 
and tlie ( lermans from Ostend and Bruges }jad 
already* be*gim theii* attempt to break tlii’ougli 
the l(‘ft wing on the Y.se.T betw('(‘n the sea. and 
l)i.\mude, tlu^ ‘Ird Cor})S {Geia'ral I’liltcfu^y’s) 
liad cr<.)ssed the Lys and oe.e‘U]ji('d Arnu'iit ieres. 
“ J'ook up outposts,” writes a non-e*om- 
mi.ssioned officer of the 1st North Staffordshircs, 
“ near Arnuaitieres at. W'e/ Macquart and 
dug ourselves in.” Both banks of the Lys up 
to Frclinghieii were held ))y the Allies. IV) the 
jmrth of the Lys the (Mvalry Corps Jmd taken 
^Varneto^ and W(‘r(* r(*eonnoitring towards 
Menin. “ W'itli a \ iew to a furtliei* ad\ ane(* 
(‘ast,” wrott* Sir .John Freneli in his dispateJi of 
November 20, 1014, “T ordered (General 
Allenby, on the 15tb, to reeonnoit?’(^ the* line 
of the River Lys, and endeavour to secure tho 
]mssages on the opposite bank, pending the 
anival of the*. III. and IV. Corps.” From 
the 15th to the 19th this re(*onnaissanee was 

• The Buttle of the Y.^ser beyan on October Iti. 
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most skilfully and energc'tieally carried out, 
hut, although valiiabh* information was gaira'd 
and strong forces of the en(‘my h(*ld in cheek, 
tho Cavalry Corps was unable to secure ])a.s- 
:>agt*s or to establisli a. permara'nt footirig on the 
.-outlierii bank of the river. On th(* 17th the 
Til. Corps ( Pulleney’s) w’as rai the line Bois 
Greiii(‘r J^e (Uu'ir. Tb(' (‘n(‘my were holding a. 
line from Radingla*!!! through IVroneliies to 
Krelinghien and tlieuc^o along th(i south bank of 
the J^ys a..s far as the crossing at WVu'viccp 

On the IKtb Sir .lolm, trusting to the B(‘Igians 
and French to maintain tla^ line of the Yser, 
and to the Ca\'alrv of do ]Mitry and the 'Jerri- 
lonal.'^ of Bidon to sto]) any Gi‘rman advance 
on 'N’pres t lirougb oi ])astthe b’orel d’l loutliiilst, 
ordere<l up Sir Henry Kawlinsoii’s Cor]>s — i.c.. 
Capper’s Infantry and Byng's Cavalry Divi- 
sions- to the su})p()rt of the tVivalry Corps. 
'The Ttli Jnfantiw* l)i\'ision (('a))per’s) was to 
drive the Germans from j\h*nin on tlie north 
bank of the 1 A’.s bet-w (*cn W arneton and ( ’ourt rai. 
”T considered,” says Sir John, “that tho pos 
.sossiun of Meiiiii ef)nstituted a very important 
])oint of ])assage, and would much facilitate tho 
advance of tho rest of th() Army.” Sir John 
still ho])ed that the offensive of tho Allios rniglifc 
be continued. Tlic left of (Vi])per’s Division 
was to bti supported by Byng’.s Cavalry and 
by Hie FrtaieJi Cavalry operating on tlu? east 
<if the Foret d’Houthulst in tb<* neiglibonrbood 
of Houlers. Sir H(*nrv Bawlinson rt*pres(‘iit«*d 
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t<.> Sii‘ John I hat lai'^i' liostile for<‘os 

juKaiK'in^ upon him from tlio oast and north- 
oast and that Jiis left flank was se.v(‘roly 
1 hreatened, Imt Sir John, now that tho 1. (.’orps 
fSir Douglas llai;i*s) w as < l<‘trainin,u‘ at St. Omta*, 
decided that l^awlinson's (Virjis slioiild run tlio 
risk of an attack of tin* (h'nnans on Ins flank. 

'IJio follow inu: account by a Flcinisli ^(‘iit Io- 
nian of tlio ji^htin^ lound Ivouh'rs to the North- 
east of '^’pres on October 18 and 19 will help 
to <‘x[)lain Sir H. Kaw lin.son’s objections to 
Sir John Knaich's plan : — 

Alioat tliG ihUJId of tlii'! iiioiUli thoii.samis iif (jcriium 

EoMici -! appoartMl in Hmilcr'i. On tho doors of (lio liousos 
th<*y clialUod tho unndior of tnoii to bo billotod luulor 
ca« h iMiif. I’ho i(;rjiii'.ilii)ns worn iiuiiuTous - carriatii''^, 
baiTiiW", liorM's, cyolo'', tiay, oats, otr. Kvoryttiiii}^ laid 
to bo *.nj)|)liod sn quickly that the invaders Imd iiu tiino 
to ;.;ivc oou|ions. Jhit as a rowanl tlioy olmlkisl here and 
tloTo (III a house tha wolds “ (Jood jicoplc. * 

On ()< tobor 17 the ChMiuan tniops luan-hod off in tho 
diioctinii of J)ixinudo, towards the coa->t, to stronpthen 
tin* (Icrman forces between ()st<*n<l and Nieufxnt. A 
Inindrcd nani rernained in occupation of Kinders. Knrly 
ia‘Xt inornin;^', Suialuy, the cry was lieard along tho road 
to Dixmude, “ 'I'hc rrinich arc hero ! ” Seventeen French- 
inen appeared from the direction of Y pre.s mid two hours 
later JOO Knaich ilragoons followisl tlicin. J'hcy con- 
cs'aleil tlaan.selvcs in a little wood. 'I’ho Inindrod Ger- 
mans in the tow n got to know' their w hereabouts, perhaps 
through spies. A skirini.sh occurnsl in tho littlo wood, 
and at o’ejnek- in i])c jiftcirujon only 40 Kiirviv'or.s of 
the ( lerinan tro«)p', \\ciit })a<'k to the town. 

I he same evening ni.uiy French tioops mareliod into 
tho town, .uid more arrivetl dining tlio night. They 
built in till' market-plaee and the .-.tri'et.-* barrietwles of 
mattresses, Mitks, and barrels. Mitrailleuses were 
Btationed behind pillar-boxes and in the porches of corner 
hoU'^es. (Jnns were plaeed in jiosition at one of tlio 
approache-' to tlio tow n. 


The next morning, Monday, many Gorman troop.9 
a])pearod from tho direction of 13rugc.s and Ghoiit. 'I’hey 
placed ihoir guns ia three villages, Hoogledo, Ardoye, 
ami Tseghem. At Hooglede they had a .speiaally good 
position, on tho ridgo of a hill, whicli runs atraiglit 
through West Flaudors. Tho Flemish people say that 
tho threshold of the church of Hoogledo lies as high as 
tlie top of tho tower of Holders, which is about 210 fcot 
high. 

Tho Germans placed their guns in front of tho cliureh 
of Tlooglcilc, whence they saw Konlers lying below tlieni. 
Tlio French artillery began tho net ion, hut tho Germans 
for a time did not answer. The clock of Koulors had 
struck 12 before tliey opened fire, and it rained .shells 
on the town. Ita popidation escaped into tho cellars, 
anxiously awaiting the fate of thidr beloved town. 'I’ho 
homhardinont wont on. Hoofs fell in, walls reeled. 
'The tower of llie church of Notre Dnmo leaned over. 
A shell foil througli the roof of St. Michael’s Chureh and 
dill much daimige. Flames went up on several sides. 

Ill tlie moanlime German infantry tried to ap[)roaeJi 
tho town. Their advanced troops fortified themseKe.s 
in raibvay oarriago.s at the .shunting station on the lino 
Hoveren-Koidcrs, but the Fremdl artillery on tlu' Ilix- 
miide road shelled and destroyed tho caniagos. More 
troops were brought, up and, towards evening, the 
(.lormans siicooodod in forcing their way into tho town. 
'Dio fight wa.s confinned in I he stri'cts, but tlio Fnaieb 
were obliged to retire. Diey tell bindc in good order, w ith 
all (heir gnn.s, and took iij) niwc positions at East Nk'U- 
kerke, about threi' miles to tho soiith-w'ost. 

Night came, and from afar one could .see the fierce 
glow' of burning Holders. 'I’liat night, how t'vi'r, I ho 
British advanced from Ypr«‘s and camped near ,Moor>- 
le<le, with tlio 7''reneh lying near the old baltlefiehl of 
R«)ozobcko. 

.\t tho so.m(.‘ timi' as K.nvlinson's muvrmont 
oil Afenin tho III. (’orps was to movo do\Mi tin* 
south hank ot' tho J.(ys frofu Artiuaitiorrs to 
assist till' Cavalry Corps to (jross to tfi(‘ right 
hank. To do this, tlio onomy l.H‘tv\(‘iMi tho 
111. (Vaps and Lillo liad first to bo vigorously 
pushed baok. On tlio night of tho 17lli tlu^ 
I II. Corps and Cavalry ( 'orps w(*ro bring opposod 
by tho 1 9th Saxon (_’or[)s, roloasod from Jdllo 
after its captiiro, by at least, ono division of 
tho 7th Cor] )s, and by tlu'oi' or four divisions of 
oavalry. Koiiiforccanonls for tho (‘iioiny wore 
known to bo coiningu]) from tlio diri*ot ion of lallo. 

Dospito tlio odds against Jiim, Jhillt'iU’V 
attacktid on tho 18th, hut ho mado littlo pro- 
gress. At nightfall liis (ith Division had taken 
Hadinglioin and was holding Kadinghem, La 
Vallcc, Eimotiorcs, Capinghoin, and a point. 
900 yards oast f)f IJalto. A wounded soldier 
described tlio attack of lOniietioros to a Thnes 
ooiTespondont : 

'I'lie advance began early j^ostenlay morning, 'the 
enemy w as driven out by shell ftro. They retired towards 
Lille and '^helled tho vi lingo in thoir turn. Notahabit- 
ablo house was loft standing. Tho Allied troops 
iidvancoil round tho village under a terrible fire, taking 
cover under the walls of factory buildings. Tho ciiomy 
had taken tho rango of the buildings.: Thoir lire was 
accurate. An officer with two cornfianions mounlod to 
tho roof of a factory to make obsorvatioms. A shrapnel 
.shell bnrMt on them at once, and all three wore killed. 
Jn the village 500 Gorman dead wore found. The cart- 
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ridp<"< found n]>on thorn wtM’o of ilio old Snider 
witli largo lead bullets, some ilultenod at tho top. i 
)uiv(! seen two of thorn. Infantry succeeded in cntion<!h- 
irjg Uuunselves on tho farther side of tho villupo. Jkit 
their trenches were not more tlnui two foot deep, and thoy 
had to lio full length in them, it was horo in tho troncdics 
that iny informant was vvoundod. A .shrapnel struck tho 
pile of earth in front of him, and a bullet from the bursting 
shell hit him on tho head It was a glancing shut, which 
inllictf'il a second s(;alp wound. .Inst previously ho luiH 
M’cn a ^luMjnicl shell burst immediately over the heads of 
bix men. I'hoy are gone,” he thought. Jlut when the 
.sinoUo had cloarotl away all six rose from the ground, 
uii'^r-athed. 

It IS clear that in the (^pcratiojis of (he past week our 
trof)ps have gained much ground. They an^ now', how- 
ever, coming into touch wdth tho main Gorman position 
at l.ilK?. Our men are now “ digging th«Mnsclv(\s in ” 
to hohi their ground until tho necessary reinfoicemcnt.s 
can roach thorn. 

l.sti North Stiiffonisliiivs wvvl ' <‘ii'gug<‘d 
round \\’(‘Z Macqunrt. A noii-coiniius.siuiiod 
ol’lioor mentions that a Jvoman ('atholic h’alher 
gave his cliurn and liiin a ))eltle of wiiu* at 
10. lio |).ni., which gave tliein sleep. “ May (loti 
bloss liimfor it,’' observes. 

d’he 4 th Division held the line from 
1/K|)inettc to thc^ Lys at a point 400 yards 
south of l*’reli]ighi(‘u and thence to a jioint on 
the Lys half a mile sculli-east of 7x5 (dieir. 
The ('oips Ht'serve was at Arment icre.s station, 
with its right Hank in touch with (lonneau’s 
( 'a v alry ( 'orps. South west, at Aul)er=J, began 


the loft wing of Smitli-Dorrion’s force, wliieh 
during tlic 18th W'as viohmtiy l)Ul unsueet\s.s- 
fully attacked by the (Icrmaus between Lilh*. 
and La Bassoe. The left of LNilteney’s Ki'serx e 
joined liaiids with tho Cavalry Corjis, and, 
beyond tin; Cavalry Corps on tho north bank of 
tln^ l.iys, tho 7th Infantry Division wa.s advanc- 
ing on Meiiiii. 

On October 19 Sir H. llawlinsoii — with 
Byng's Cavalry Division on his loft - trk'd to 
carry out Sir John Trench’s orilf rs to drive tho 
onomy through Menin, but tbo task w as beyond 
his power. 1 1 is Corps (the iV. ) was worn out by 
constant maroliing and fighting, and the Cer- 
mans were in overwhelming force. By 10 a.m. 
tho 7th Cavalry Brigade, attaeked hy liodies of 
the oriemy from Koulers, which had btu'u 
o(;eupicd hy tho (Jormans, fell back tbrre- 
quartors of a mile to a strong ])()'^ition. “ K ” 

Batter 3 ' of the Loyal llorsj' Artillcay, which had 
l)(‘en attaelu'd to the Brigad(\ came* into action 
iKHtli of Moor.'.l(‘de and naidered gi*eat assist- 
aiieo. 'ria* Otli Cavalry’ Brigade*, with 
Battery, advanced from St. I’i(‘ter and, after 
a brisk littk; ac'tion ca])turc*d J.(('dogeli(‘m and 
JL)llogh(‘moappt*lle. But tlio oin'iny from 
Koulers continued to press ou, and the 7th 
Cavalrv Brigade* was withdra\\n to the high 
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ground oast ot Mocaslede. This exposed the 
flank of the 6th ('avnlry Brigade and, as large 
hostile forces were* reported advancing from 
Courtrai, it was ordered to fall back gradually 
on Idoorslede and thenet; to withdraw t<j 
billets at Poelcapelle. Its retirement was 
covered by the 7th Brigade, which, under heavy 
shell lire, retreated to Zonnebeke. 'The French 
took over Basschenduele, north of Zonnebeke. 

The pressure of the Germans on Byng ha<l 
decided JSir II eiu’y Rawlinson not to attaek 
]\lenin. “ Ho probably exercised a wisi; judg- 
ment,” says 8ir John French, “in not com- 
mitting his troops to this attack in their somc‘- 
what weakened condition ; but the result was 
tliat the enemy’s continued possession of the 
passagi^ at Menin certainly facilitated his 
ja|)id reinforcement of his troops, and thus 
rendered any further advance impracticable.” 
Tliroiigh JMenin ran the railway from Lille to 
Koulers, and one from Courtrai. 

'J’ho 1. Corps (Sir Douglas Haig’s) had com- 
pleted its detrain rnent on the 19th and was con- 
cenl rated between St. Orner and Ilazebrouck. 
“ A question of vital importance,” writes Sir 
John French, “now arose for decision.” To 
which point of the line of battle should the 
1. Corps be dispatched ? The enemy on the 
Lys, it was apparent, were in very' su[)erior 
numbers, and the II., HI., IV. and the Cavalry 
Corps were? holding a iniicli wider front tliau 
tlieir strength warranted. Should the I. Corps 
be s('iit to the line of the Lys V 'Hie objection 
was that the German Jrd Koserve Corps and 
at least one LandvAchr Division were known to 
be operating in the Region north and oast of 
Ypros, and that the enemy wore bringirig up 
large reinforcements from the east, which f<jr 
.s<‘\’<*ral days could only be opposed by two or 
three? French Cavalry Divisions, the two 
Territorial Divisions and the Belgian Army, 
which was badly in need of a rest after its 
lieroic exertions. Unless soitu; substantial 
resistance could bo offered on the Yser and 
between the Yser and Ypres the Allied flank 


would be turned and the Channel Ports laid 
bare to the enemy. “ f judged,” says Sir 
John, “ that a successful movement of^ this 
kind [on the part of the Germans] w^ould be 
fraught with such disastrous consoquoiicos that 
the risk of [the If., HI., IV. and Cavalry 
Corps] operating on so extended a front must 
be undertaken.” 

On the evening of the 19th Sir John had a 
personal interview with Sir Douglas Haig, and 
the latter w’as instructed to advance with the 
I. Corps through Ypres to Thourout. His 
immediate objective was to bo the capture of 
Bruges. If Bruges were taken the eommuiii- 
cations of the Germans attacking the line of the 
Yser would bo cut. When Bruges was captured 
Sir Douglas was, if possible, to drive the enemy 
towards Ghent. But it was Ic'ft to him to 
decide after ho had traversed Ypres whether 
he would move on Bruges or towards the Lys. 
Sir .John had arranged for do Mitry’s Cavalry 
to operate on the loft, and Byng’s^. Qfcvalry 
Division on the right of the 1st Corps. The 
7th Infantry Division (Ca])[>cr’s) was to “ con- 
form generally” to the movements of the 1. 
Corps. As for the Cavalry Corps and tht> III. 
and II. Corps on the nortli and south banks of 
the Lys, tlKy were to remain on the def(*nsive. 
I’hc forces which the enemy had accumnlate^d 
on their front precluded any' other course. I’lie 
Lahore Division of the Indian Fxpeditionar\' 
Force was arriving in its concentration area in 
ri‘ar of the 11. Corps on Octol^er 19 and 

The I. Corps on Octobta* 20 reached a liiu' 
from f^]lverdinghe to the cross-roads one-and-a- 
half miles north -w'cst of Zonnelx'ke. W liy 
Sir Douglas Haig was unable to carry out Sir 
John’s plan for the capture of Bruges will he 
described in a suhse([U(?nt number. The 
Battle of Ypres w'as about to begin ; the Battle 
of the Ysct had been in progress for four days. 
'I’hc reader must not forget that during the 
fighting from La Bassee to Nieu]Jort the Battles 
of AjTtas and Roye-Peroniie contiruuMl to the 
south along a lino of about 1 09 miles. 
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THE INTERVENTION OF TURKEY. 


Turi6Jc¥ and Gheece — The Crisis in 1914 — German Policy at Constantinople — Great 
Britain and Turkish Ships — Goeben and Breslau in the Dardanelles — Grand Vizier’s 
Promises of Neutrality — Diplomatic Negotiations — Aholitton of the Capitulations 
Germany Poiuies War — Entente Ambassadors Leave Turkey. 


W HEN the European crisis grow to a 
head in the closing days of July. 
1914, it obscured a minor, but very 
acute, crisis between Turkey and Greece, which 
seemed to mean that we were on the eve of a 
war between those two countries. There had 
been a series of shameless persecutions of Greek 
Christians in Asia IVIinor, and there still 
remained as a legacy from the war of the 
Balkan Allies against Turkey the question of the 
future ownership of the islands of the Dode- 
canese. The dispute was further aggravated 
by a contest for naval supremacy. Turkey 
had ordered two battleships in England, which 
were expected to be ready for delivery in the 
autumn, but Greece had retaliated, and fore- 
stalled her rival, by the purchase of two 
cruisers from the United States Government, 
which were expected to roach Greek waters 
at the end of July. Both countries had British 
naval missions hard at work, increasing the 
efficiency of their fleets, and it was obvious 
that if war were declared in the simimer the 
arrival of the American cruisers would give the 
advantage in tlie Aegean Sea to Greece, while 
if Turkey protracted the crisis until the delivery 
of the British-built Dreadnoughts a superiority, 
at least in tonnage and in guns, would rest with 
Vol. III.— Part 28. * 


Turkey. M. Venezelos, who always showt‘d 
high qualities of moderation and statesmanship, 
made a final and, as it was then beliiwed, 
despairing attempt to compose the quarrid. 
A meeting was arranged to take place at 
Brassels between M. Venezelos and Prince 
Said Halim Pasha, the Turkish Grand Vizier. 
M. Venezelos duly left Athens for Brussels, and 
proceeding up the Adriatic to Trieste reached 
Munich. The Grand Vizier, however, who was 
to have left Goiistantinoplo at the same time, wns 
so much impressed by the growing gravity of l he 
crisis tliat he failed to keep his engagement, 
and did not leave Constantinople. By the 
time M. Venezelos hod reached Munich the 
Austrian Ultimatum to Serbia had been 
launched. Europe was on the eve of war. 
and tho railways in Austria and Serbia wen' 
alriMidy in tho hands of the military authorities. 

Greater evils drive out less, and not the least 
astounding result of the outbreak of tho great 
war in Europe was tho fact that the minor 
danger of war between Greece and Turkc>y 
disappeared for a time. Yet neither country 
could bo indifferent to the groat conflagration, 
and hero, too, as might have been expected, their 
sympathies were on opposite sides. Turkey 
had for years past been lo all intents and pur- 
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I^eaving the Mosque after the declaration of war. 


poses a inrinlxT of the Triph; Alliance, and if 
nob a very offoctive partner she luid in her 
syinpatiiies boon a much more real ally of 
Cerrnany and Austria than }jad Italy — 'tho 
noniinal third member of the Triple Allianct?. 
It IS true that there was somewhat of a diplo- 
matic tangle. With Italy Turkey was at war 
from 1911 to 1012, and with Austrian diplomacy 
also she had liad stormy passages in recent 
years, notably after the Young Turk llevolution 
wlam the Dual Monarcliy in October, 1908, 
suddenly dechared the annexation of the 
already occupied provinces of Bosnia and 
Hir/.ogovina, but with Oermany, since the 
advent of William II. to the throne, she had 
increasingly intimate relations. Bismarck may 
have declared that the I'^astern (Question was 
not worth the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier, 
but in this domain as in others Bismarck’s 
politics were entirely discarded in modern 
Prussia. It had boon long decided that Ger- 
many was to bo Turk(?y’s patron. In the days 
of Abdul Hamid’s tyranny it was a simple 
matter to buy the Palace (ilique at Yildiz Kiosk, 
and by this means she had begim the policy 
of securing political and commercial ascendancy, 
•of adv^anciiig her trade interests, and of exploit- 
ing the great mineral wealth of the Empire. 
The Kaiser himself went to Constantinople 
and visited Palestine, for it was to Asiatic 


Turkey that Germany’s longing eyes wc^re 
turned. “ Peaceful penetration ” was her 
method, and with the ever pecuniarily 
embarrassed Turk she foimd many opfior- 
tiinitios of strengthening her hold in his country. 
To build and own his railways, to be his banker, 
to teach his soldiers drill, to sell him Krupp 
guns, and to dominate Iiis diplomacy, were tlie 
objects which she i^ursued, in the hope that 
one day, either by some dramatic turn of events 
or gradually and almost imperceptibly, the 
Sultan’s sceptre in Asia would pass from tlu^ 
feeble Oriental grasp into her own firm hands. 
The advent to power of the Young Turks in 
1908 temporarily checked the march of German 
influence at Constantinople, and the friends of 
Abdul Hamid wito out of court. But Germany 
had tlui good fortune to bo represented at 
Constantinople' by Baron Marsohall von Hiobt'r- 
stein, a singuhirly able? diplomatist, who rapidly 
gained tli(> eonlidenee of the new l)arty, and 
cleverly represented to it tliat whether Old 
Turks or Young Turks were in pow(3r the 
interests of the lOmpire in its relations with 
foreign i'^owers remained precisely the same, 
and that, whatever might have boon the di'feets 
of Abdul Hamid’s internal administration, his 
foreign policy hud been condu(!ted with real 
rctrard to the sah'ty of his eountry. ^"et it 
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CONSTANTINOl'LK, 

Showing the Golden Horn and Stambul. 


riiisht hiivv bct'ii appiuviit that this was fire- 
ciscly tlia raverso of the truth. For Abdul 
llaiiiid, in bis loii^ years of fcelile tyranny, 
had not only broiiglit Turk(‘y to the direst 
straits internally but had greatly imperilled 
Ii(‘r int-eriKitioual position, exposed her to a 
long series of humiliations and severely tried 
and e hilled the once warm and well tried 
fri(‘ndship of (Ireat Britain and Franco, the 
two naval Mediterranean Bowers which held 
Turkey in the hollow of their hands. 

Tho Austrian annexation of Bosnia and 
the Italian declaration of war against Turkey 
placed Germany in an exceedingly difficult 
position, but she managed to maintain her 
influence at Constantinople through these 
trying periods. Then came Turkey’s disastrous 
war with the Balkan Allies, in which Germany’s 
sympathies were on the side of Turkey, though 
German friendship was confined entirely to 
good uishes and Turkey was left to stomach 


her defeats as best slu* might. There followccl 
the war between Bulgaria and her former 
Allies, Serbia and Greece, and vhen^ at its 
conclusion, the 'JTeaty of Bukan'st was made, 
the Gorman bauperor busied Iiims(?lf to secun* 
tlie retention of Adrianople by Tnrkrjy. Doubt - 
loss bo and tho German General Staff bad been 
sadly <lisillusioned as to tho military capabilities 
of their friends, but they were still determined 
to eontinue tliciir old ])rogriimme of oxjfloiting 
Turkey, and they had a definite plan for 
dragging her into tho European conflict which 
was not far distant. 

When at last tlio Great War broke out it 
became evident that Turkish neutrality was 
not likely to endure for long. Complications, 
also, very soon sprang up. On August 
Sir Edward Grey instructed Mr. Beaumont, 
the British charge d’afTairea, to inform the 
Turkish Government that Great Britain dtj- 
sired to take over the Turkish hattl€v«lup. 
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Sultan Osman, tlion undor construction by 
]V1(;ssrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, and Co. The 
CJrand Vizier gave an assurance that Turkey 
intended to observe a strict neiilrality? and 
explained that the Turkish moliilization, already 
begun, had been ordered only because it would 
take months to com]>lete, and because the 
Government wished not to be taluai by surprise 
in ciusc^ of any aggression. Sir l^Mward Grey 
replied by expressing his conviction that the 
Turkish Government would iuid(»rstand the 
necessity for (ireat Britain to koe[) in England 
all warships available for England’s own use, and 
gav(' an assuraiKie that all financial and other 
loss to Turkey would receive duo consideration. 
Further, he added that if '^Furkey remained 
nimtral no alteration would bo made in the 
status of Egypt. 

Germany, however, rapidly thickened the 
I)lot. At 8.. 30 p.m. on August 10 the German 
warships Gooben and Breslau reached the 
Dardanelles. It was the duty of Turkey, as 
a neutral Power, to see that they did not pass 
tlirough, and that they should either leave 
before twenty -foiu* hours, or be disarmed and 
laid up. The iu‘xt day the world was astonished 
by the news thattlu^ Ottoman Government had 
bought the Goeben and Breslau. The Grand 


Vizier informed the British (tharg6 d’affaires 
that the purchase was duo to Great Britain’s 
detention of the battleship Sultan Osnijm. 
Turkey, ho said, must have a ship to bargain 
with in regard to the quest ion of the Islands 
on equal terms with Greece, and he dt'clarcd 
that the purchase was not due to any intent ion 
to make war upon Russia. At the same time 
ho asked that the British Naval Mission might 
bo allowed to remain. To this request Sir 
Edward Grey replied that if the crows of the 
Goeben and Breslau were returned at once to 
Germany there would bo no need to withdraw 
the Naval Mission, Thereupon Admiral Limpus 
received a message that crews would be made 
up for the Goeben and Breslau, and that there 
was no intention of sending the two shi|:)s 
outside the Sea of Marmora until the end of 
the war. This was on August 14, but on the 
very next day Admiral Limpus and all the 
officers of the British Naval Mission were 
suddenly replaced in their executive comrnund 
by Turkish officers and were ordered, if they 
remained, to work at the Ministry of Marine. 
A delightful Turkish explanation of this volte 
face was given by the Grand Vizier, who, on 
the following day, solemnly assured Great 
Britain that Turkish neutrality w'ould be 
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maintained. A certain numlier of Gorman 
ex[)orts ^vould be left on the Goebcii and 
Ih-eslaii, owing to the inability of the Turks to 
handle tlieso ships themselves. “It would,’* 
lie declared, “ have been an impossible position 
for Admiral Limpus if lie had had under his 
direct ord<TS a mixed crew of Turks and 
(Jermans, and perliaps the n^ason of his witli- 
drawal from <*xecu(ive command may lie in 
this consideration.” 

The Grand Vizier, who daily distribiiie<l 
smooth assurances to the Ambassadors of the 
[Entente Powers, may ha ve h<'(*u weakly anxious 
to preserve neutrality, while tiie War Minister, 
lOnver Pasha, carried on a strong propaganda 
in favour of imniedlate adhesion to the; 'IViple 
Alliance. Not only was the army mobilized, 
lait a new Held of mines was laid in the Dar- 
danelh'S in the first week of August, ami 
warlike ])r(*parations were daily more and 
moro in evidence. 'Idic attitude (f lOngland 
was one of mark«*d ftirbearain'e. On August lt> 
the Jh'itish ehargv' d’affaires was instructed, 
as wer<5 Jiis colleagues of th<‘ hlntente. to ilcclare 
to the Turkish (Government that if d’nrkoy 
would observe strict neutrality during the war. 
iMigianil, Prance, and Kusaa woukl uphoM 
her indep(‘nden(M- and integrity against anv 
eii<‘inics that might wish to use the Kuruj)(‘an 
conlliet in ord'M' to attack h<‘r. When the 
Jtritish Amha -sa<lor, Sir Louis Mallet, who 



TALAAT BEY, 

Minister of Interior. 


had heeu on leave at I lie outbreak ol the 
Kuropeaii War, rc*turn’*d to Iun j osl he tele- 
graphi'd to Sir lOdwaril (Ii*j‘y. on August 18, 
that he had be ri a eoi ded a. mo-;; eoi-diai 
n‘eeplion liy tin' (Grand N’izier, a tJ lluit 
though the Mliiition was delicate he had 
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great hopes that if His Majesty’s Govern- 
jnent uouUl exenase piitieneo it iniglil vet be 
Slued. Jii reply to his impiiry as to whether 
the German crows would be nanoviHl soon, 
and what guara.doe the Grand Vizier wo.dd 
give that the Gooben and breslan would be 
used neither against Givat Britain nor Kiissia, 
the Minister replied that lu'ither would go 
into the Black Sea or the IMedilerranean. 
Sir bonis IMalU't added, “Bis Bighness was 
much impressed and relieved when I inform.xl 
him of the deelaration authorized in your 
telegrams of .Xugust l(i. He said tl.at this 
would be of enoriimus assistance to him, and 
he assured me that I n. ed not be anxious lest 
Turkey should bo drawn into war with Great 
Britain or with Kussia. 'I'ho prc.sent crisis 
would pas,.. 1 am convinced of the absolute 
personal sincerity of the Brand N’izicr in these 
utterance's.” 


Ncvertlu'lcss, tlie fissure between tlie tavo 
parties was so great that on August 19 Sir 
laaiLs Mallet telegraphed : “ In view of the 

possibility of a coup d’etat being nttenpited 
with the assistance of the ( iooben in co.iperation 
with tho military authorities under German 
inHuence, who oxereise complete contiol, 1 wish 
to make it clear that in my oiiinion the presence 
of tho British Kleet at the Bardanclles is wise. 

1 am anxious to avoid any misunderstanding 
as to the gravity of the situation notwith- 
standing the lussuranoes received from tho 
(Jrand Vizier.” 

In order to avoid a conflict Sir Kdward Grey 
w,i8 prepared to go so far as to roeognize tho 
sale of tho Gooben and Breslau provided it were 
a genuine one. Ho informed tho Turkish 
Ambassador in London that Turkey would 
have nothing to fear from Great Britain, and 
tint her integrity would be preserved in any 
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conditions of peace which uffc'cted the Near 
East» provided that she preserved a real 
neutrality during the war, made tlio Goeben 
and Breslau entirely Turkish by sending away 
the German crews of tliose vessels, and gave all 
ordinary facilities to British merchant vessels. 
Turkey, hov\ever, greeted tliis striking conces- 
sion in a most remarkable manner, and on 
August 20 Djorn.il Pasha, the Minister of 
Marine, called on Sir Louis Mallet and made 
the astonishing proposal that the Capitulations 
should bo abolished immediately, that the; 
two Turkish battleships acquired by Great 
Britain at the outbreak of war should be 
returiKKl immediately ; that interference in 
the internal affairs of Tiu-key should be re- 
nounced ; that AVestorn Thrace should be 
rcistored to Turkey if Bulgaria were to join 
the Triple Alliance, and that the Greek Islands 
should be restored. Kven in the face of these 
t‘xtraordinary demands Sir Edward (hvy 
replkid that ho did not wisli to refuse all dis- 
cussion, and the English, French and Russian 
Ambassadors addressed the following commum- 
cation to the Porte : “If the Turkish Govern- 
ment will repatriate imniediatoly the German 
ollicers and crows of the Goeben and Breslau, will 
give a written assurance tliat all facilities shall 
b ? furnished for the peaceful and uuintoiTuptod 
passage of mtirehant vessels, and that all the 
obligatio.is of neutrality shall he observe«l 


by Turkey during the present war, the throe 
allied Powers will in retiu*n agree, with ri'gard 
to the Capitulations, to withdraw their extra- 
territorial jiirisdielion as soon as a scheme of 
judicial administration which will satisfy 
modern conditions is set up. They will, 
further, givi^ a joint guarantee in writing that 
they will rt'speet the indepondimee and inti'grity 
of Turkey, and will engage that no conditions 
in the terms of peace at the end of th(‘ war 
shall prejudice this indefxmdence and integrity.” 

Tins remarkable pronouncement was made 
in vain. The war party in the Cabinet, 
although in a minority, relied on the guns ol 
the Goeben to overawe tlio Siiitan himself, if 
necessary, and continued to drive their un- 
willing colleagues. On September 9 the Porto 
sent a Note to the J’owers, in which it 
aimounced the abolition of the Capitulations, 
as from October 1. Even the German and 
Austrian Aml)assadors made a show of resenting 
this imwarruntablo act, and on the following 
day identiifal Notes were addrf\ssed by the six 
Great Powers to the Sublime Porte, in which 
it was pointed out that the capitulatoiy 
regime was not an autonomous in'-^titution 
of tho Empire, but tlie resultant of inter- 
national tr(‘aties, diplomatic agn'oments and 
contractual acts of different kinds. It could 
not, therefore, be abolished without the con- 
sent of the contracting parlies, and, in the 
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SIR LOUIS MALLET, 

British Ambassador at Constantinople. 

fil)st'ii(?() of any aiulin^ holwnnn tlin 

Ottoman ( a)\'(*rnnicnt and th(?ir r<‘S|)(‘ctiv(i 
(JovcTnniciits, tho .Vmhassadoj's I'rfnsrd to 
recognizo llu*- oxoontivo foivt? of a unilateral 
decision of 1 h(" Siibliin<‘ Lorte. 

The whole ar(‘a of tlu^ I )ai'danell<‘s, (\ in- 


stant inople, and the Bosphorus was rapidly 
becoming neither inon? nor less than u Clernian 
onelavc. Special trains full of (ha’inan sailors 
with oflieers were run tJtrough Bulgaria, and 
by the (uid of August the total pjissed through, 
ov'cr and above tlie original ertnv.s of th<* Ooeben 
and the Breslau, was over six hundrtHl. Jn 
addition to tlu'se, many Uennan military 
r(‘s<a‘visls arrived, and were ])osted to garrison 
lh<‘ Dartlanelles forts. The Oerinan admiral 
on board tlte Ct)eb(*n and tlu' (h nnan Uovern- 
ment were the absolute mast(‘rs of the situation 
and were in a position to force* the hand of tJio 
Turks at any momeiifc winch might suit thtan, 
and steady pressure was exei't«‘d to pi*e[)aro 
pul)lie opinion for hostilities. Sir J.oiiis Mallet, 
in the dispatch wlu.'reiii on his return to 
London lie siimmari/c'd the invents \\ hieli 
led up to the final ruj)tnj‘(‘ of jhnlomatie 
iH'lations, s]u>\ved clearly enough the m<‘l,hods 
employ(‘d. tlermon sneet'ss in the bairopean 
war was said to he assni’t'd. 'LIk' pei*p<*tna.l 
na‘na(*(‘ to Tm*ki‘y Irom .Russia might, it was 
siiggesti'd, h(‘ averted hy a, timely allianei.* witii 
(Germany and Austria. I'^gypt might 1)(‘ rc- 
cover(‘d for the, hanpire. India and other 
Mosl(‘m eonntii(S, (‘.-ient(‘(l a^ groaning 

under Christian mb', might be kindled into a 
tlana* of intinite ])o.ssibilit i(‘s for Ibi* (.\\li|ibate 
of ( ^aistantinoplc*. Tnrk(‘y would emerge' from 
th-* war tlu? om* (heal I’owe'rof tb(' Ivist. <‘ven 
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as Connniiy \v«)ul(l b(‘ tin.' nn(‘ Oivat Power nl' 
the \\\'sl. Kvery agency whicli could bo used 

stimulat(' [uiblic opinion and to inflame it 

* 

against I lie Allies was set at work, with the 
connivance, and often with the c«)operation, 
of th<‘ 'rurkish authorities. All tlie Turkish 
news|)a|)( i-s ill Ponstantinoplo beeanio (Jerinan 
organ-; ; they glorified every n'al (»r imaginary 
Mieccss of (Jcrniany or Austiia and minimi/cd 
c\(.*ry di'iaster or reverse. 'I^ho semi ollicial 
telegrapl.ic agency, wliieh was practically f'. 
de[)ar(ment ol ilu‘ .Ministry of tla* Interior, was 
placed at. tin* ^li'>po-^!!l of tlu‘ (k'rman propa- 
ganda. M'hrougii all thcsi' channels nnlimiled 
use was madi* ot Turkey s oik* concreti* griiwance 
against tln^al Ih'itain as <list inguished from 
oth(‘r t]ui‘oj)(‘aM P<.)\\ei‘s, tlni detention of ilu* 
two DreadiKiughts, the Sultan Osman and (he 
U(\shadie. The populac(‘ had contribul «•< I frt'cly 
to the fund raisi'd by \(j|imlarv subscription 
to dt'fray the cost/ of these mu<*h ilesircil 
\(\ss('ls. and tluTo js no doubt that ])ilt<r 
disappointment was felt when th(‘ turn <»f 
events prevented or postponed t heir a<*(juisi( ion. 

The “ ('ommittee of Onion and Progress,’* 
thi' ciiief organization of the Young Turk 
.Mo\ ('m(‘nl . which had its origin in Salonika, 
had l)('(‘n t*ini h\ man>’ intrigia's and feuds 
sinc(‘ its tirst great publii; lrium[)h in P.M)K. 
Put a rump remaint'ci of which the most 
pow(‘rful mcmhci’s w«T(‘ I0n\er Pasha, the 
Minister of War, Djemal I’asha, the .Minister 
<»f .Marine, 'talaat Pey, the Minister ot the 
Intt'i'ior, and Dja\id Pey, tla* ^Minister of 
Pinanci\ Of these l)ja\id P>ey alone was a, 
i hampion of innitrality. and J^erlin. finding his 
opposition uncoinproinising, in tlie eial forced 
his H'signat i<»n. Kiiver Pasha, was an open 
and w hol(‘-heartcd part isan of Oermany. 'I’alaat 
Pey, descrilx'd by Sir Louis Malt'tas “ tlie mo>(. 
pow(‘rful civilian m the Oabinet and the most 
conspicuous of the Commit ti'c leaders,” was 
no less real an adherent, though it was not till 
early in October that he was ojienly reckoned 
as a memlx'rof the war party. Djemal Pasha, 
likmvise. woiv' the maslv of neutrality for long, 
but only in order to attempt to conceal the 
prepai'at ions which were lieing made. Against. 
Hk'sc, at least apparently, were rang<‘d the 
Sultan, the Iha'r .V])parent, (ho (h-and \’izier, 
Djavid Pey, and the, remaining members of 
tlu* Mini.-tiy — enough to constitute a ck'ar 
iuajorit\' against a desperate \'entnre, hut 
iinfort nnately the majorit\ laid no iimans 
of a'lseiting itself against tin* folly of the 
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Turkish Ambassador in London, leaving the 
Embassy. 


fire-(‘a(ers, who in tlie last ri'sort were prepared 
to train the guns of the (Jot*))(‘n upon Lon- 
stantinople itself. Ihgh the pro-Ccmuins and 
t ho (ha’inaiis t hemscK es, how iw er, w eri‘ anxious 
to retain (la* (Jrand \’izier in ollliee if possible, 
and to avoid a (J'vUit. As Sir Louis 

Mallet lab?- pointed out, it. was ch^arly only 
as an <‘\tr(‘me step that th(‘ [Monarch whom 
Pan-lslainic prod airmans acclaimed as the 
Jiope of Islam, and whom th(‘ d('V'ouf in sona^ 
])lae('s had been taught to regard as hardly 
(list inguishalik* from a true ])(^li(‘V(‘r. would 
run the i*i-,k of scandalizing t he .Moslem world, 
whom h(' hop('d to set ablaze to the undoing of 
baigland, Hussia, and bdance, by using the 
guns of till* (Jo« ben to fore(^ tlu^ hands of (he 
Snllan-( \alif)h. 

On September 21 (he Pritish Amha-.-'^ador 
saw' the Sultan for tlu* la-^t time, an l laxid to 
him a. p(‘rsonal messag(‘ from Kmg (Jiairge, 
w'lio exjin'ssed his ])rofound la'gret that ‘‘the 
exigi‘nei(‘s of unfon*seen eii-emnstaia-es ” laid 
compell(>d (treat Pritain t(» detain tlu* two 



Marching Into Constantinople to join the Colours. 

warships intc'iidcd for the Turkish Xa\y, 
aud expressed the lioj)e tluit Uie deeision to 
ivlurii tliese vessels to 'I'urkey at the end of tho 
Eurof)ean War would suffice to ])rov(* that 
their detention was due to “no unfriendly 
intention towards an hhnpiro bound to ns by 
a friendship of more than a century.” “ ]Vly 
Sovereign,” said tho Ambassador, “ trusts 
that 'i'urkc'y will do nothing to prevent liis 
CJoveniinent from aeting uj) to this deeision, 
that she will maintain strict and absolute 
neutrality during tlie jirescnt war, and that 
there will he no d«‘lay in pulling an end to 
certain facts contrary to neutrality whieli have 
caused some auxiety as to the attitude of the 
Turkish (Government.” 

'fhe Sultan listened to his communication in 
sik'iice until the Master of the CcTcmonies 
translated the clause containing the words 
“certain facts contrary to neutrality.” He 
then liroke in an eag(*r disclaimer of 

any uuncutral conduct on the part of Turkey. 
The rest of this interesting interview is best 
recorded in the Ambassador's own words: 

On my mention in^r, as a .specific instance, tho rctonlioii 
of (Jonnan onir('»-s ami crows on board the (Jocbcii 
and llroslau, lli.s Majesty explained with .some lucidity 
that they had boon kept for a short time to train tho 
Turkish crcw.s. The “captaiii.s” availablo in tho 
Turkish Navy were uneqijal to tho task, and it w»i.s 
nec^smuy for that reason to do what had boon done. 
I'ho (.h-Tnuin er«.*w.s would ))0 sent away in “ fivo or ton 
days,” and tho olTiceis also. Only ono or two of the 
latter would ho retained. He would sjM'ak frankly, he 
said. Great Britain was a great Tower with a groat 
navy, ami had no need of tho two shi|)s of the Ottoman 
fleet. Great Britain had taken them, but ho knew 
they would be given back at the end of tho war. On 
my remarking that Great Britain wished to make 
absolutely sure of the; posit i m at sea, tho Stdtan again 
fcaid that she waa too great a maritime i’ow’er to need 


these .ships, but he once more stated his conviction 
that they would bo given back. Anyhow, ho and his 
Govornmont wore not going to depart from their 
neutrality. Hi.s Majo.sty repeated thi.s more than once, 
.saying that they knew that that was tho only path of 
safety, and that his gnsit desire was to keep tho peace, 
llo laid .stre,ss on the friond.shij) between Great Britain 
and 'furkey. This was tlie more sti iking, bccau.se the 
words were not put into his mouth, a.s might be siip- 
po.scd, by myself, the Master of Corcinonios having (juite 
failed to render tho juirts of niy eommunieation in 
wliitdi I dwelt on pa.st relations betw^een England and 
Turkey. 

Wlien referring to what the Sultan had .saiil about 
the need for trniuiiig his navy, I expressed regret that 
the BritLsh naval mis-sion had not been allowed to 
coinploto that task. His Majesty did not seem to gra-<p 
the main point, but on iny referring to tho cirenm- 
stanee.s of Admiral Jampus’s departure, he broke in with 
•"omo oniotion, and said twioo over that it wa.s not by 
his wLsIi that tho admiral had loft (Gonstantinoido with- 
out an audience. Tho ailmiral had not a.skod for one or 
come to tho I'alaco. Had ho done so ho, tho Sullan, 
would have postponed all other bu.siuoss in order to .seo 
him. I .said I would convoy this to Admiral Lirnptis. 
I also promi.sed to communicate tho JSultau’.s assurances, 
which I .said I sincendv believed, to tho King, who would 
bo gratiOed at receiving them. 

Just before I took my leave. His M.ajesty was good 
enough to expros.s his warm personal regard, and made 
some further kind remarks about tho value which he 
attached to his personal relations with me. The Sultan 
.spoke throughout in tho most homely language, but 
with groat liveliness and point, and witli obvioiKs 
sincerity. HLs assurances about hi.s desire to observe 
neutrality and remain at peace rather lo.st ttian gained 
in force by tho way in which tho Ma.ster of Cenunonies 
(whose mind is slow and whoso French U ilofective) 
translated them. His remarks on tho embargo on tlio 
two ships wore plainly, but not di.scourteou.sly or resent- 
fully, worded. 

Amongst the “ facts contrary to ne utrality ” 
there was much more than the c/tso of the 
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Goebon and the Jhoslau. British morclumt 
ves«»ols carrying cargoes from Russia to the 
Mediterranean had throughout August boon 
subjected to delays and searches at the Dar- 
danelles, and for one incident at the harbour 
of Chanak the Tiu*kish Government had boon 
compelled to tender an apology. On the other 
hand, the cose of the Goeberi and Breslau had 
compelled the British Navy to keep a close 
watch at the entrance of the Straits, which 
greatly perturbed the Tiuks. On September 2G 
a Turkish destroyer was stopped outside tlie 
Dardanelles and turned back. Thereupon 
the Commandant of the Dardanelles closed the 
Straits, and in spite of assurances given by the 
Grand Vizier they were not ro-opened. The 
Goeben and the Breslau made cruises in the 
Black Sea, and numerous German vessels, 
of whicli the most important were tho CorcO- 
vado and the General, served as auxiliaries to 
this German Black Sea Fleet. Secret corn- 
mimications with the German General Staff 
were establislied early in August by means of 
the wireless apparatus of tho Corcovadr^, 
which was anchored opposite the Gornuin 
Embassy at Therapia. Other Gorman ships 
played with tho Turkish Hag as they pleased, 
in order to facilitate their voyages, or cloak their 
real character while in port, and a department 
was constituted at the Gorman Embassy for 
the purpose of requisitioning supplies for the 


use of the German (hivernment and their 
ships. 

By tlie middle of Septf'inber it was calculated 
that there wm' «)vcr 4,000 German soldiers and 
sailors in Constantinople alone. Tho oflic(TS 
of the German military mission, under ( Jeneral 
Liman von Sanders, displayed “ a ubiquitous 
activity,” and w'cre tho main organizers of 
preparations in Syria which directly menaced 
Egypt, and became a sounre f)f prc-oeeupalion 
and a theme oi remonstrance to the Jiritish 
Government. 

In October a new- weight was cast into the 
scale by the importation of large quantities 
of bullion conrdgned to the German Ambassador, 
and d(‘livered under military guard at tho 
Deutsche Bank. The total amount was esti- 
mated at £4,000,000. A definite arrangcMiienb 
was arrived at with the war group of Ministers 
that ixs soon as the financial provision reached 
a certain figure Turkey couhl be called iqion to 
declare war. The attcm])t to win over tho 
Grand Vizier and induce him to mak(* the 
declaration w'os finally abandoned, and l)y 
tho last w^eek in Octobrn* it was deeidi'd that 
drastic steps to provoke tho outlirt'ak must bo 
taken. On October 29 it was reported from 
Cairo tliat an armed body of 2,000 Bc'douins 
had made an incursion into the Sinai peninsula, 
and occupied the wells of Magdala, and that 
their objectivi* was an attack on tlu‘ Suez 
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Canal. On tlx* inoi'nmy of llx* sanx* day Ihrno 
Turki.Oi tor[K.*ilo-))()ats raided Odessa harbour, 
sank tlx* IliHsini ^uard>hii) Donet/, damaged 
th(* F'rench sliij) I^ortugal, killing two of tlx* 
crmv, and also damaged t lii'oe Knssiaii st(*aiix’r«. 


Some loss of life was caused in tlx* town itself 
by shell-fire. 'Oieodosia was likewise bom- 
barded. 'J'he Hritisli Ambassador records that 
it was certain tliat the actual orders for 
these attacks were given ]>y tlio German 
admiral on the evening of October 27. The 
grave ix'w.s n‘ached Constantinople on the after- 
noon of Octolx*!' 2h. .\r. Ikanparcl, the French 

Ainlaissador, and Sir Louis jMalU't immediatidy 
called on M. tk? (Jiers, their Russian colleague, 
and <l(‘eided to ask for authority from their 
Gov(*rnm(‘nls to confront the Porte with the 
al((*rna(ive of the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions or the dismissal of tlie German naval and 
military missions. 

Ill the following words the British Amhassador 
descrihes tlx*! end of tliat friendship of more t lian 
a century, of which King George had so lat(*ly 
and so vainly reminded tlic* unhappy Sultan 
Mohammi d V. : 

On (I'.o morning of (he 301 li, }xj\\»‘Vf*r. 1 learnt from 
iny Hns-iian eollr'agne that he laxl rt'r' ivt'd instrix-tions 
from In'! (Joverimx'iit immediately to ask for his jiass- 
y«>rls. Ilf* had written to the Ctrand \'i/.ier to nslc for 
a^ interview, whieli his Highness liad begged him to 
postpoix* until tho tollowing day owing to itidispovil ion. 
'J'he iiist met ions of my Kiissian eollc'ngix' being in a 
categorical form, he had tluTcfon* hfcn con^st rained to 
addr<*ss a note to th<‘ IJiarnl \ i/.ii'r demanding hi.-} 
pas.sports ; and 1 and inv l*’r.*neh eolleague, acting on 
th“ inslmclions, with which the Ambassadors of tho 
al)ic<l J*ow«‘r-, hail at my .stiggcsl ion sdreixly ))(‘(‘n fnrnishftil, 
to leave ('onstanlinople siiniil(aix*otisIy should any one 
of tlicni ho compelh'd to ask for his jijis^portf-. ovvang 
<‘ithcr to a Turkish d(‘claration ot war or to some iutoler- 
ahl«> act of hoviility, ilccirlcd without further delay to 
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u;iU' to tho Cirand Vizi(‘r and ask in our Itirn for infur- 
\jowH to enublo us to curry out. thnso instructions. In 
\icw of ins [|i|^liiu-ss’s indiNjjosit ion wo laid not expected 
to 1)0 rrs'eiveci tiait day, but a few hours lat(‘r the (Jraiul 
\ i/.ier sent ns word that he would, nevertheless, ho glad 
to seo us, a,nd notwithst unding th.e exeu.se wlu<’h ho laid 
male earlier in tla^ day ho ree.eivod the Russian AinhaK- 
sador also in tho course of llie afternoon. My iiifer\i<‘W 
with tho (jSrund Vizier partly coineided with that of 
Al. do (jicrs, and preceded that of AI. Roinpard. It was 
i)f a painful ilescription. JR.s Jlighno.ss convincod me 
of his sincerity in ilisel. liming all knowledge of oi partiei- 
})'itioii in tho events wliich laid lod to the rujdiire, and 
etitreateii mo to believe that the situation was oven now' 
not irretrievable. I rej)lied tliat the time had j)a.s.si*d 
tor a.s.surances. Tho erisis which 1 Inul predieltsl to 
his lliglines.s at almost every intei-viow which I had 
had with him since my return had aettially oecnrrtsl, 
ami unlos.s some ailoiiuate sjiti.>.taetion were iminedaitely 
given by the dismissal of the (Jennan missions, \vlii<>h 
eould alono prevent the reenrrenec of attempts njion 
Kgypiian torrwory and allack.s on Ru.ssia, war with the 
Allie.s wjis inevitable. Aly Russian colleuguo laid already 
demanded hi.s j)a.ssports, and 1 must, in pursuance of 
tho in.strm'tions I had received, follow tho .same course, 
riio CJrand Vizier again protest < m 1 that even ra)w lie 
ixiuld undo what the War party had done without liis 
know'lodgo or consent. In reply to th.e doubt w’hich I 
oxpmssoii as to tho nioan.s at his disposal, ho saiil that 
hi' had on his side moral forces which could not but 
tiininph, and that he meant to fight on to the c?inl. He 
did not, indcod, hint at a possibility of immediately 
clismiHsing tho German mis-sion, but lie inforniod me 
that there w’aH to be a mooting of tho Council at his 
house that evening, when ho would cull upon his col- 
leagues to support him in his deterniiiiation to uv'ort 
w*ar W'ith tho allied Powers. 

The Council was duly held, and, as ho had predicted, 
tho majority of the Ministers supported tho Grand 


Vizier, wlio ma(h‘ u .strong uppeal in favour of peace, 
and was .si'condr'd by DJavid liey. Rut tho }>ow’(5rles.s- 
iio.ss of the Stilfaii’s Miiiistejs to do more than vote in 
the Council C)iamb(*r wa.^ evidimt. 'I’lie (pie-stion of 
ilismissing the* (h'rman naval oltieers was discm.ssed, but. 
no <le<*i.sion to do was takim, and no Minister venturetl 
«.‘\en to ])ropose the I'xpulsion of the military mis^,iou. 
In the interval tin* \V:ir party Iwal .sealed their resolu- 
tion to go forward, i)y publislung a <‘omumniqiie in 
whii-h it was .stated that the lir-t acts t»f la)stility in the 
ItJack )Sca liad i*omc from the Russian siile. Untrue 
and grotesque a.s it was, this invimtion succcMHltxl in 
deceiving many of the publii*. 

It is not possil)Ie to o.stablisli by jiroof which of the 
Mini.sleis had pre-knowlt'dge of the tiennan adiniral’s 
•oup, hilt it may be reganled as certain that Knver 
J*a.sha was aware of it, and Jii-hly probable that 'I’.alaat. 
Roy was al.so an accomplice. 

d’he .stoiy of a Russian jirovoention w'a.s plainly an 
uftorthonglit, and if tla' fdbeial report of the Russiari 
Government were not. sollicienf t«) disjirove it 1 could 
prodiu’o ind«*p<Mulent eviilence to shr>w' that the ortlerx 
to begin hostilities were given at the mouth of the 
Rosphorus on tlai evening of October 27 a.s tho 
n'.siilt of a eoiisjiiraev hatiheil between the (Jerman 
repre.wentativos in Corisiantinople and a .small and uri- 
s^Tiipulons 'rurlvisli faction. 

My Ru.s.sian colleague left Constant inoplo wit lam ( 
incident on the evening of October .*11. My own 
tlepartnro w’os eventually arranged for the following 
evening, whtai I left for Dedeagateh, aeeouqianied by 
my .stall* of sixty olVieials and their families ; tho Rriti.sh 
advisers in the st^rvice of the Turkish (loverninent and 
.stiine othi'r Rrilish subjce.ty al.so travelled with me. My 
RrtMieh colleague and his staff left by tho .same train. 

Owing to tho wanton refusal of the military authorities 
at the la.st inonient to allow the departure of a grc'al 
number of Rritish an<l FnMich subjects who won* to 
have left by an earlier train than that which hail lavn 
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plapod at iny <li^|)Osal, tlm .stulion was for soino lioms 
tlift .sceiia of ind^'hcriljMblo (’(Jiifii'^ion and fnrinoil. 

My proiosts iitid thoso of tin* FkmioIi Arid)ji'.>ador 
w«TO disr(‘f4iir«U*d, nnd tiKfi* disou^-ioii. \v<* 

agrcsed to lt*avo inaUci'. in llio hands of tla* thnted 
Airibassador, wfio nndortook to use all his infliuau*- if» 
prociiro the dofiartuie of our follow subjects on the 
t<)!lf>wii)g day. The “ .sous-ehef do protocolo ” of the 
»Sublime Porte and the “ cit'd’ do cabind. ])arliculicr ” of 
ih» Ministry of Kondgn AtT;drs were stmt to hid farevoll 


to M. Ihaiipard atid myself at the railway Btation, and 
two Secretaries of tlio P(dilical D(‘f)artment of the 
Ministry uccoinj)anied nt to the* frontier. 

Ah*. Mi>ro(‘iitl»uii, tho T iiitotl Statoa Ariibiis- 
.sti(k)r, was b^ft in charge of both b’rcntjh aiul 
British iiit(*r“sts at ( ’oiistantinoftlc.. 'Flio Italian 
Ambassador fullillml a like fiiiictiou for Kussia, 
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O F nil military torcus in Europo the 
Turkish Army is the most difficult 
Ui estimate with any approach to 
accuracy. K o Government by skilful 
artifice could bo more successful in bn filing th<* 
<Miriosity of tho outsider than is the Turk by 
the simpler means of statistical incompetence 
and a natural disinclination to mako practice 
juarcli with theory. 

In tho years immediately preceding tho war 
t,ho army had been subjected to a series 
of successive reforms, carried out under 
tho guidance of German ofTicers, .and no 
exact ac^courits were ever published of the 
extent or n.aturo of these reforms. Indeed, it 
may bo said with confidence that so great wi us 
I lie tangle of Turkish military ndministration, 
so incompetent and weak the central control 
over provincial comiuands, contractors, and 
remote officials, that the German roorganizcTs 
of tho Turkish Army must themselves havt3 had 
but an inaccurate knowledge of tho reserves in 
men and material at their disposal. There are 
many signs that, over a long period of yoai-s, 
both before and after tho Balkan Wars, and 
into tlie present campaigns, they had con- 


sistently overestimated the military jiossi- 
bilities of modern Turkey. 

'riicoretically the Turkish system bore a 
general resemblanee to that of tlie rest of 
Europe. The principle of conscription liad 
long bctai recognized, but during the reign ot 
Abdul Hamid the Christian population of the 
Empire was not allowed to serve in the army 
and was forc(‘d to pay a heavy tax insUvid. 
With tho advc'nt of tho Young Turloi to power 
there came a supposed changi*, and under the 
Constitution Christians were liable for military 
service. Tlie Balkan Christian, as might have 
In^en c*xpected, did not prove a very enthu- 
siastic dofendor of tho Sultan’s power, and tlie 
fi'iirks complain(;d bitterly that in the battles 
of Kirk Kilisse and Lulo Burgas, fought m the 
Thracian campaign of 1912, the Christian 
soldiers deserted in largo numbers to (lie 
J^ulgorian standard. The Balkan War and tho 
troatics of London and Bukarest depri\od 
fi'urkey of tho most warlike Cliristian population 
of tlie Empire. The Armiaiian and tlie Syrian 
added liLtlo strengtli, and since tho disasters of 
1912 and 1913 tho Yoimg Turkish experiincMit 
of using Christian material had been discredited. 
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Jews figured in the army, )jut they were not a 
very important element, and m the main it may 
be said that the Turkish Government had to rely 
Cor its defence upon a system of conscription 
applied only to the Musulmans of the Empire. 
This stiit<"jnent, unfortimately for the Turk, 
requin's another important qualification, for 
the Turkish writ ran but lamely amongst the 
Arab provinces. 'J’he Yemen had for many 
years been in a state either of active or simmer- 
ing rebellion, and inst«>nd of ))tM'ng a sourtjo of 
supply had been a gra\'e for fine battalions ei 
the Turkish Army. It may be cahailaU'd 
that out of an Empire which may be estimated 
as containing 20,000,000 inliabitanls the Turkish 
Army could only cira w soldiers from a ])opulal ion 
of some 8,000,000 men, women, and children. 

Men were lialdti for service from twenty to 
forty years of ag(\ Nino years wtTo spent with 
the Kirst J^iiie or Active Service Army, of 
which in the casc^ of infantry three were with 
the (.‘olours, in the case of cavalry and artillery 
four ; six and live yenrs respectively were spent 
in the reserve. Nine years were spent in the 
Redif, or resta'vo c»f (he active troops (Nizam). 
’'Tliere was, properly spt'aking, no second line, 
and the liedif corresponded to the German 
Landw('hr. TIu^ last two years were spcmt in 
the Territorial ^lilitia (Mustafiz). This line is 
sometimes r(‘ferr(‘d to as (la* I..andsturm, })ut 
it possessed no cadres in ])eace time, and was 
most generally found v ithont arms in war time. 


In principle a Turkish Army Corps con- 
sisted of three divisions or thirty battalions. 
It had thirty batteries of field, three of horst*, 
and three of mountain artillery. A batt<a*y 
had six guns, and each eorps had 216 guns. 
A field battery had four officers, and 120 non- 
eommissif)ned officers and men ; a moimtain 
battery bad three officers and 100 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, and a howitzer 
battery had four oflfk^ers and 120 non-com- 
missioned officers and men. There were eleven 
))attalions in all of pioneers, railway troops, 
teh‘grapli troops, sa])pers and miners, etc. 
'I’here were in 1912 140 quick-firing Krnpp 
mountain guns of 7'o cm., the majority of 
which fell into tlu' hands of Hulgars, Sorbs, and 
(Jrt'cks. Since tht*n, howtwer, 108 S('hueid<n’ 
(piickfiring mountain guns wen' r(w*cavcd 
from France, and tlu; Austiian Skoda 
AVorks iiad doubtless by the date wh“n 
Turkey entered the war delivt'red (ho 
large order given them for lO o cm. quick- 
firing howitzta'^. Many batteries had, instead 
of the regulation 7*5 cm. (piujk-firing Krupp 
field gun, 11 le old palt(^rn field gun of 
S'7 cm. 

In October, 1912, only eight army corps 
took the field, and tlu'so lost the 
part of their field artillery. Under German 
reorganization most of the batteries stnanod 
to have four guns, but sonu; laid six ; 
a four - company organization .appi-ared 
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TURKISH AEROPLANE ABOUT TO ELY FROM ST. STEFANO TO CONS 1 ANTINOPLE. 


to liavo replaced tlio old fivo-coinpany battalion. 
The infantry of tho first lino was armed with a 
7T)5 inrn. Mauser nuigaziiu^ rifle. The Ih'difs 
wt'i’c supj)nsed to liave the same, but many 
had the 9'5 inin. Mausta', and thiJ supply was 
oUed out with Mart ini- Hrnrys. 

The cavalry consisted in 1912 of 40 roginients; 
or 200 squadrons, of 70 men. armed with a sabre 
and a Mauser e{irhirio. One of the peculiar 
institutions created and fostered by Abdul 
Ifamid was the Hainidian cavalry. They con- 
sisted of bands of Asiatic trihesmen, chiefly 
Kurds, W'hose oHieial business was to protect 
the. frontiers that look towards Russia and 
JVrsia, but w hose acitual duty, carried out with 
great zest, was to make life a burden to the 
Christian inhabit ants of the Armenian vilayets, 
where they slaughtered, pillagi'd and ravaged 
to their hearts’ content. Under the 4’ureo- 
(Jennaii reform scheme tho Hamidian cavalry 
w'cro abolished, and 24 regiments of tribal 
cavalry, organized on a militia system from 
tho Kurdish and Arab tribes in Asia Minor, 
were substituted for it. 'J'ho leopard, however, 
does not change its spots, and the Kurdish 
tribal cavalryman, whether styled Jlamidiaii 
or not, probably remained very much as ho wais. 

Tho Minister of War was entirely responsible 
for tho army, but he w tis iissisted by tho Ciiief of 
tho General Staff, and by an Under-Secretary, 
or Mustoshar, who was always a genertU ofticer. 


The General Staff department consisted of fonr 
se(;tions, and outside these there w as a director- 
geri(*ral of military factori(‘s, a sort of mastcr- 
gtaieral of ordnance, who was formerly com- 
phdely indeperid('nt, but was made by tho Young 
Tiu'ks subordinate to the Minister of War. Ho 
still Jiad his own independent budget, which was 
pr(‘sen(ed separately to r.Mrliamer»t. For tlio 
last tw’o years, how’ever, Ixdbrc^ tho war the 
authority of tlu^ ]\linist(r of W'ar htwl been 
<laily al)dicated iii favour of (Jcneral Liman 
von Saridars, otherwise* known as Liman l*asha, 
who was the (!hief of a very nuriKTcais German 
inilitarv mission to 4’urk(*y. 4’he history of 
Furope'ari reform in the Turkish Army i.s a long 
record of failure. During the (Viniean War, 
when 'I’urkc^y and (Jreat I Britain w ere allies, 
Rritish ojlict'rs in considerable nuiiib(‘rs were 
aeeredib‘(l tt> the*. Turkisli Army, and sueciM^Hied, 
te'niporarily, in tho face of intrigia*, corruptif>n, 
jealousy, and la'art-hn'aking obstacles of every 
kind, in working (M)nsiderablo improvement and 
in making good us(^ of the ahvays magninct^nl 
material wliich the Turkish Army ])rovided. 

4’he story of (ilenernl Fenwiek Williams’ 
hc*roic dc'fenee of Kars is a typica\ sxamplo of 
the work w hich Fnglislimen v\'ere called upon to 
do and of the tremendous obstacles which they 
had to fight, but there have been many minor 
parallels to this striking and well-known case. 
Williams w as sent to Kars as a British Commis- 
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sionor, and, strictly speaking, his onlj^’ duties 
were to transmit to his own Covorninent a 
report of the state of affairs in the Turkish 
camp. Ho arrived in tho autumn of 1854, and 
it is more than probable that, if he had confined 
himself to his duties, there would have been no 
'riu’kish Army in tho following year. Hut this 
remarkable man, who had spent tho greater 
part of his life in the ICast and had been many 
years in Turkey, was not coiilent to be an 
«»bservcr in such critical hours. He saw tho key 
of Turkey in Asia defended by an armed rabbks 
which had already l)ecn ruined by its own 
n dicers and was rapidly diss(»lving owing to 
plunder and peculation. The position whicli hi^ 
found w{is “ an innovation in all military 
science.” Tho artilK^ry wjis nearest the enemy, 
/ho infantry close to the city, and the cavalry 
far away southwards on the road to Erzruru. 
'fho Coinmaiider-in-Chief was supposed to have 
a Staff, but the only plan of operations in his 
mind was tho vague one that ho had to fight 
tho Giaours. 

When the nows was spread that a British 
Commissioner was arriving there were frantic 
efforts made to burnish up accoutrements and 
introduce a little order into the camp, but 
Williams was not to be deceived. Ho at onct? 
mUirfered, and, as has been well said, he thereby 
committed a broach of etiquette, but saved 
Asia Minor. Instead of accepting the muster- 
rolls of the troops which were handed to him, 
he liad the men counted, and, summoning to his 
prewmee all tho gang of corrupt oflicors and 


contractors, ho calkul them sternly to account 
and iminc'diately established a strong personal 
ascendancy which ho never afterwards lost. 

In all the history of '^Furkish oilicial corrup- 
tion there has been no more disgracefid instance 
than that of Kars in the Crimean W'ar. I'he 
lOnglishmon in the town came to the conclusion 
that dishonesty was th(3 only system which 
appcar(‘d to be well organized. They were, in 
fact, thoroughly disgusted with their allit^s 
and acquired a great respect for their enemies, 
tho Russians. Then, as now, tlie Armenians 
were strongly on tla; side of Russia, mid one 
of Williams’ oftici rs records tluit the Tsar, 
throughout all his vast dominions, did not 
possess more staunch and zealous partisans 
than these Ottoman subjects. But, he added, 
“ our indignation at their open and industrious 
partisiinsiiip in favour of tho enemy wa-< 
somewhat modified when we heard of the wrongs 
and ofiprossions which had been abundantly 
heaped on them.” In spite of lies, troocher^S 
and cholera within, and of the oernplete 
failure of Omar Pasha to relievo him from the 
coast or Selim Pasha Trom Erzrum, Williams 
held the fortress till the end of November, 1855, 
when at last he wa.s compelled to surrender. 

Later on another Englishman, General 
Valentine Baker, known as Baker Paslui, 
established, like Williams, a strong personal 
influence over the Turks, and during tlie 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8 achieved a great 
military position. Yet so great was tho Turks* 
distrust of foreigners that Baker complained 
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that up to tho end his authority could only be 
e*cercifled in an indirect manner, and that he 
was never actually allowed to <*oinmand troops 
or to give a direct ord<‘r. 

A simihu* bitter experience betell the ollieeiN 
who at various tiira's were the instruments 
of the reform schemes of the great Powers in 
Turkey. Their work, it is true, was not in 
the army, but in the gendarmerie, but what 
is true for one is triu* for the other. Owing t(* 
the turbulent stntf* of th(^ Empire and its lack 
of cohesion, it was necessary to maintain a 
largo gondarmeri(\ and tlie force consisted 
actually of some 42,000 men, of whom 10,000 
were mounted. After the Berlin Treaty in 
1878, British ofiicers under Baker Pasha for a 
short timo attempted to reorganize tlio gen- 
darmerio in the Armenian vilavids. Thf*y did 
extremely good woik, and their presener* 
afforded a nauusuro of protection to the op- 
pressed Ai-meiiiaus, but tlaar successes were 
ratlior those of military Consuls than of coni- 
mniiding ofiicers, for they were unable to get 
the reins of power into their own hands, and 
slaa’lly aftcT l\lr. Gladstone’s return to ofTiei* 
in 1880 they were? withdrawn for some reason 
which hiis never been sufficiently S(‘t forth. 

In 1903 tho Emperors of Russia and Austria 
met at Miirsteg, at a shooting box of tho latter, 
and devised a programme for reform in Mace- 
donia. As a result of this, the Maeedonian 
\ ilayets were dividc'd into sectors, and Austrian. 


British, French, Kalian and Russian oflfieers 
were sent to iindta-take the reform of tho gen- 
darmerie. (aermany refused to participate in 
tills scheme, in order to avoid giving offence *o 
Abdul llarnid, to whom all attempts at reform 
were thoroughly distasteful. Tho ofTlcers of 
the fon'ign Ikiwers, in spite of stupendous 
diilieult ies, suecf'eded in effeeting a certain 
measure of reform, and tlu' British in their 
sector at least managed to turn the gendarmerie 
into a smart, well-dressed and well -drilled force. 
f<ir wliicli the insistence of tho Powers secured 
regular pay. Nevertheless, tho Sultan obsti- 
nately refused to allow any foreign oHicer to 
have any executive authority wliatever, or to 
issue a single order. But the British took 
charge of tin* gendariiK'rie training school at 
Salonika, and in this manner sueceeded in 
working wonders with tho recruits, and thereby 
benefiting the gendarmerie throughout tin* 
sc‘ctors. 

This gendarmerie reform scheme had tre 
meralous political and military consequences, 
and was, imlet'cl, (he spark which kindled the 
amazing Young Turk Revolution of 1908. The 
presence of lOiiropcan ofiicers and tho forcible 
imposition of reform from without were in- 
supportable mortifieations to the Turks and 
establislu‘d in the tinny a bitter hatred of the 
corrupt. Ilamidian rule at Yildiz Kiosk, which 
by its feeble tyranny wtis exposing tho Empires 
to a long serit's of Innniliations. The smartness 
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ot the g(‘n»!ariiirri() force iin(h»r foreign ofTicors, 
although their authority was ]iain])ercd at every 
turn, was the most striking demonstration of 
the Turkish (Jovernment's ineptitude. Tlu‘ 
(•oi!tra,st ])etw(‘en tlie condition of the gen- 
darmerie under foreign oflietrs and of the 
unpaid, ratrg(‘d army uialei* t heir <.)\\ n sliifth's*- 
rulers was very unpalatahl<* on<? for lioth 
ollieers and men. Thfre was al'^o it conviction 
among th(^ Turks in Mtieed«»niji, nmre })arti- 
tailarly at Salonika, ti)at tlu‘ Sultim’s handling 
of the Ahic(‘donini ijia-stion would inevitably 
end in the loss ot tlu^ whole of Euro]H*an 
Turk<‘v. 'riie- mectini; betwisai King Kdward 
and the Msar at. lleval, in dime, 190S, when 
]\liic(‘doniii w {IS the subj(^<'t of dist-ussion and 
Kussiii and (Ipvit Eritfun {igr<‘ed upon tli<5 
ncccshil y of iinposiuM a nmeh mort) drastie 
reform seheni(% brought to a climax t he iiuxiet ies 
of the Young ’Turks for the* future, iiiid in the 
following duly they struck their blow. 

It w’jis in this Kevolution tlait the 
much-discussed Knver Ltisha, hd<‘r to become 
-Minister of Wiir, nuide liis first ])ublic app(*.ar- 
juice. It is eommonly but injicciiriitely 
sup|)osod thiit he received his odiiciitioii 
iibroad. iind he is often referred to as a 
product ('f Oerman training. It is, however, ji 
f{ict tlait until ht* took up his post as military 
attaehe in I5(‘rlin aftca* the Nh)ung Turk Htw'o- 
hition Knver had not Ihhui in Westt'rn Fhirope 


at all. He was born and educated in (7oii- 
stantiiiople, and was a product of the (Con- 
stantinople military school. Ho laUT Ic^amt to 
spt^ak and w^ito both German and English, 
but in 1908 his only foreign language w'as 
Krencb. When the Young Turks formed a 
secret committee at Salonika in 1905, Major 
Knvi'r Hey, who w’jis then stationed in 
doiiia and was an A.D.(\ to Hilmi Pasha, the 
lnsp(‘ctor-<-huieral of the INlaeedoninn vilayets, 
threw in his lot with the conmiittco, wdiich 
concent ratt*d all its forces uj)on a projmganda in 
the army, it saw plainly tlait a (Constitution 
could he wrung from th(‘ Sultan only by force, 
and it conceived a ])laii for a gciuTal strike ot 
tdic troops upon some \’ery critical occasion, 
'.riio ddiird Army Gorps, w hieli was stationed 
both in Macedonia and in the vilayet t)l 
Smyrna, was tlie special held of its operations, 
and the propaganda spread like wildfire among 
the ohiec'rs. Snudl local committees w{*re 
formed wJuaever there* was a gamson of any 
kind. An infinity of trouble was lavished 
upon tliis secret s<)<*i(‘ty. liooks could only 
he smuggled in with gnad ilifliculty, and onic(‘i>i 
sat up at night studying tliese^ ])eriloiis works, 
ransacking the literature of se'cret societies 
and the history of the J^'rencli iuid ot her n'volu- 
tieins. The? Balkans tlu*ms(dves ].)rovided mode'ls, 
and Prince 'N'psilanti’s Gn'ok Ht‘tairia, formed 
during the (JreM'k struggle for independence, 
and the inodeTii Macedoiiijin and Hulgariiin 
internal org.initat ions were models fertile* in 
suggestions. A ritual of signs and cf)unte‘r- 
signs was ere-rateHi and Kreeiiaesons’ lodgevs wx re* 
iilso formed. Tliese^ mysterious {letivities luitu- 
I’iiily could not continue'^ ineU‘hnite‘ly without 
coming to the notice of Abdul Hamid’s soie's, 
and in .March, 1908, .a s(*ries of raids weis nicadi^ 
,uid ii Commission ^\^ls se*nt from Constanti- 
nople to [H'oeure^ evidence* agiiinst siisprcte'd 
pe;rs(.>ns. S<> widesprearl, }iowt*ve^r, Imel the* 
coiisjiiracy become iunongst {U*my otlie<*rs jind 
(Jovernment oTlicijils t hat it eoidiiuu*d uiaibale'd, 
iinel in the* following June the*! Sultein se*nt 
}motb(‘r (-ommissioii to une'arth the Yejung Turk 
leaders iit Stilonika. One of tlie first to be 
d(*nounced was Knver Hoy. In tlu* paradoxical 
fjisbion cejinmoii in Turkey ho weis promptly 
invited to CfjnstjmtinojJe with a ])roinise of higli 
proineilion upon his arrival there. He realized 
at once that this treacherous offeT probably 
nitwit that his body, like that of many another 
cons[)irator before! him, wouJti h<! drofipinl to 
the hottean of the Ho.sphe)rus. He the'rcfon* 
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saved himself by flight, and joined Niazi Bey, 
who raised the flag of revolution on July 3 
in the Resna liills. 

In th(^ subsequent proceedings Enver appears 
to have had no leading part himself, but owing 
to his prominent position in the committee at 
Salonika and to his having had the honour of 
being denounced by Abdul Hamid he was 
universally acclaimed as a hero of the revo- 
lution, and his name was overywhero coupled 
with that of Niazi. In the middle of the night 
of July 3 Niazi, at the head of a small body of 
Turks from the 88th Regiment, seized the 
money in the battalion treasury, seventy- 
five Mauser rifles, and an ammunition , chest. 
He distributed the rifles to liis men and took 
to the hills. Thti aamo night, at Presba, Lieu- 
tenant Osman v/itli the rifles and cartridges of 
his own detachment reached Asumativ, where 
he armed the villagers and proceeded to join 
Niazi. Next day 200 Musulmans from Ochrida 
and Monastir joined the little army and swelled 
Xiazi’s force to the iiumbcT of 700. On the 
night of the 5th the cominitteo placarded the 
town of Monastir with its constitutional mani- 
festo, and on the 6th the officers of the garrison 
deserted to Niazi with th(ir ammunition. 

Bands with officers at their head visited both 
the Cliristian and Musulrnan villages and 
quickly won over the population. Niazi met 
with no opponents, and consc'quontly there were 


no cosualities except some assassinations at 
Monastir and the shooting of spies. Deser- 
tions of both officers and men in the gendarmerie 
increased daily and the Albanian bands came 
pouring in. Soon the officials who had remained' 
faithful to the Government had no forces at 
their disposal. The Young Turk Committee 
decided to make a demonstration at Ochrida, 
and thence march on Monastir. On July 19* 
the Monastir garrison, previously reinforced 
by two battalions from Salonika, wa.s further 
inen osed by 2,500 men from Smymix, but these 
soon *ihowod themselves partismis of the revo- 
lution. At midnight on the 22nd Niazi entered 
Moniistir at the head of 2,000 men, captured 
the commandant, and returned with him to 
Ochrida. At noon on the 23rd a vast crowd 
of Musulmans and Christians, the troops, the 
gendarmerie, the local officials, the clergy, 
and 1,000 insurgents assembled on the parade 
ground at Monastir, and the Constitution was 
proclaimed with a salvo of guns. An hour 
after midnight, after many telegraphic messages, 
and in the face of Niazi’s threat to march on 
Constantinople, the Sultan sent an ofiicial 
telegram according the Constitution. At noon 
on Friday, July 24, Hilmi Pasha proclaimed 
this somewhat sorry concession from tlie stej*8 
of the Konak at Salonika. 

This is not the place to WTite the chequered 
history of Turkey since that eventful day, but 
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il ifl important to notice that from that tiiiu* 
forth the army, by means of which the Young 
Turks came to power, remained the dominating 
factor in Turkish politics, and it never escaped 
from the mastership of the small Salonika 
group. Within the committee itself there 
arose many feuds and factions, but a rump 
over remained, the principal members of which 
were Enver Pasha, Talaat Bey, Djemal Pasha, 
and, for a long time, Djavid Bey. 

At first it was the role of the coinrnittef 
to play the part of the power behind the throne, 
and to put forward elder statesmen as their 
puppets. None of the members took oHice, 
and Enver Boy disappeared to Berlin as ISIilitary 
Attach6. When the counter-revolution came, 
in March, 1909, he hurried back to Salonika 
and once more figured in the limelight besidt* 
Mahmoud Shovkot Pasha, when the latt(‘r 
made liis triumphal march to Constantinople, 
suppressed the coimter -revolution, deposes! 
Alidul Hamid, and put the present Sultan on 
the throne. After this success the Young 
T\irks to a certain extent modified their policy, 
and a few of tlitar own members accepted tlu* 
responsibility of office, but in a large measure 
they followed their previous procedure of 
acting as an irresponsible and secret junta, 
outside of the Government which they con- 
trolled. lOnver, despite ambition, declared 
by many to be his principal failing, still re- 
frained from pressing Jiis claims, and returned 
to his post at Berlin, from which in the spring 
of 1910 he paid a visit to London. In the 
autumn of 1911 Italy suddenly declared war 
ofid Enver Bey hurried to Tripoli, where, 
during the later stages of the campaign, he 
•endeavoured to organize the Arab resistance 
to the Italian arms. A year later Turkey, 
''menaced by the Balkan League, patched up 
a hasty peace with Italy at Ouchy, just before 
the outbreak of the Balkan war. Enver was 
still in Tripoli, and so swift were tlie blows of 
the Balkan Allies and so difficult did ho find 
his return to Constantinople -he is stated 
to have crossed Egypt in disguise — that he was 
unable to take any part in the autumn fighting, 
thereby escaping the odium of any share in 
a disastrous campaign. When the first Balkan 
CiJonfcrence met in London in 1913 Enver, who 
was then at Constantinople, directed all his 
energy to preventing any peace which should 
involve the cession of the beleaguered city of 
Adrianople to the Bulgars. When the Turkish 
Government finally made up its mind to this 
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saorifico he a 2 Ji)oared at the Ministry of Wai 
at the head of a crowd of dornonstratc^rs, and 
in the tumult that followed Nazim Bosha, the 
Cornmaiider-in-C.'hief, was shot, apparently 
by Enver’s own hand. The generally-accepted 
version is (hat Enver was fired upon by some- 
one standing directly behind Nazim, and that 
drawing his revolver upon his assail .mt, lu‘ 
sliot the former by mistake. The E nperor 
William, at the time, spoke openly of Enver 
08 an “ assassin.” 

In any case the immediate object of Enver 
was achieved. The Ministry of Kiamil Pasha 
was ejected from office and Malimoud Shevket 
Pasha became Grand Vizier and Minister of War. 
Tliis coup (Vital took place on January 24, 
1913. Mahmoud and Envor gave Nazim a 
military funeral, at which they appeared as 
principal mourner.s. The Turkish Government 
refused to cede Adrianople, negotiations in 
London broke down, and the second campaign 
began. This brought no credit to the Die- 
Hard Party, for Adrianoj:)le fell, and when 
peace was signed in London the Turks had to 
agree to the loss of the fortress and to acce{:>t 
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tlio Knos-]\Iidia frontier line. When, how- 
ever, the Balkan Lcaguo broke up and Bul- 
garia eaino to blows with her former allies, 
Servia and Greece, while Roumania inarched 
almost to the gates of Sofia, Knver seized the 
chance presented to him, and at the head of a 
Turkish army recaptured Adrianople. There 
was no one to eject them, and by the treaty of 
Jhikarc\st Turkey was allowed to retain Adrian- 
ople. In June, 1913, just before these events, 
Mahmoud Shevkot Pasha was assassinated as an 
act of vengeance for the murder of Nazim, and 
Knver became Minister of War, with the rank of 
Pasha. Prince Said Halim, Minister for Foreign 
Affaii's, was made Grand Vizier, and still 
retained both posts at the outbreak of the war. 

As has already been said, the Young Turks’ 
was essentially a military revolution, and it 
was natural that the new party in power should 
concern itself with tho cjuestion of army 
reform. Abdul Hamid first brought Von der 
Goltz Pasha to Turkey, and under tho old 
regime Gfjrmany was already the model for the 
army. Tho Young Turks applied to Great 
Britain for naval reorganizers and to Germany 
for their army reformers. A military mission, 
consisting of some twenty German officers, 
arrived in 1 909 and set to w'ork, but their 
efforts were severely hindered by the political 
unrest, by successive rebellions in Albania, and 
finally by the Tiirco -Italian and Balkan Wars. 
The culminating disaster of the Balkan War did 
not, however, diminish the determination of tho 


Young Turks to proceed with armj'^ reform on 
German lines. Enver Pasha redoubled his 
efforts, and in tho autumn of 1013 tho German 
military mission was very much increased and 
further powers were conferred upon its now 
head. General Liman von Sanders. Germany 
accepted the invitation to undertake this new 
responsibility without any ' reference to tho 
other Powers, and when the facts bocaine 
known considerable dissatisfaction wiv? c^x- 
pressed. M. SazonoU, tho Russian FortMgn 
Minister, was particularly indignant, bexjauso ho 
had himself paid a visit to Berlin and discussed 
the field of international relations with the 
German Chancellor at tho very moment wJien 
Germany had ucccptcxl tho Turkisli invitation, 
yet Herr von Bethmann-Jfollwcg had m3ver 
mentioned tho matter to him. Russia acjcord- 
iiigly made a formal jjrotost, which w’as met by 
German assurances of the innocuous character 
of the German mission, but in reality Liman 
Pasha became military dictator of Constanti- 
nople, a city where martial law had reigned 
constantly for six yoara. Tho 42 officers with 
which lio began his mission grew to an immensely 
greater number. The Turkish War Office was 
entirely imdcr their control, and no importajit 
interview could take place wit hout t he presence- 
of a German officer, nor could any contract be 
signed without his approval. Scores of Germans 
were distributed amongst the various com- 
mands, and the Turkish Minister of War was 
apparently the willing instrumeiat of a de6nite 
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attempt to make the Turkish Army sijiiply 
ajid solely a weapon at the dispostil of the 
Kaiser’s Great General Staff. For the fii*st tiiin* 
in history wo had the spectacle of the Turk 
yielding up authority fully and freely to a 
forfugner. In face of all the past ex|>ericnee 
of many able soldiers — Fnglish, l^Yencli, and 
others — it would, in any ease*, have been safe to 
pr€xliot that no such experiment could work 
succ/esafully, that however wliokihearted in his 
German allegiancci Knver Pasha might bo, the 
'Curkish Army and the Turkish people could not 
bo counted upon to follow his exampks and that 
the German exercise of a\ithority could only 
work with tremendous friction and with pocir 
sueex^ss. But th(*re is no longer any need to 
make predictions in the matter, for much 
testimony lias been forthcoming that th(‘ 
(Jlerman officers w('ro regarded with jealousy 
and suspicion by those in high jilaces, were 
dct4_istc<i and <lespis(‘d by the rank and file of 
f ile army and tlu^ mass of the Turkisli people, 
and had to contend against all the obstacles 
which Oriental apiithy, ill-will, and capacity for 
ii<‘liborat-C5 obstruction could contrive to put in 
their way. They had, on the otlu^r hand, a 
thor<»ugh knowledge of tlicir w<jrk, «md strong 
det4.'rmi nation, but they were utterly lacking in 
that. <3xjx;rience of Musuhnan countries and 
t hat talent for the handling of native troops and 
for colonial soldiering which stood Englishmen 


and Frenelunen in s-iieh good stead in the 
past. 

It is not uncommon to hear the suggestion 
made that the Turkish Army had greatly 
decrciisod in efliciency since the advent of the 
Young Turks to power, and many people 
su^jposed that in Abdul JTamid’s time it would 
have proved suix^rior to the armies of tlie 
Balkan Beague. But this assumption must not 
be made, too lightly. Th(? Turks were once a 
great coiuiuering race, of whom all Euroi>e 
stood in awe, and wo cannot forget that in the 
seventeenth century they wore at the gates of 
Vienna. But tlie qualities of generalship and 
leadership on land and of senmansliip on sea 
dt'serted them, and the nin(?te(?nth century 
witnessed a progressive and obvious doca^'. 
The fighting qualities of the Turk remained aud 
appeared to sutTer no eclipse, but ho was no 
longer led or cared for, and though we found 
the Turks l^ravti allies in tlie Crimean War, 
courage and patience were the only military 
virtues tlu^y possessed. In the Russo-Tiirkisii 
War of 1877-78 it was thc^ same story. The 
Biissians had to cross two tremendous obstacles 
- tlu^ DaniilH* River and the Balkan Mountains 
— and it was in stubborn defence, assisted In' 
these groat barriers, axnd in the trenches ait 
Vlcvna, thaxt the (piailitit^s of the Turkish soldier 
w«‘re disj)hiyed ; but then^ w(*ro no signs of 
gem^ralship amd there was nf)thing worthy of 
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tho name of organization. Even in the Greek 
War of 1897, although for the most part the 
Turks had no eiiomy in front of them, they 
advanced with extraordinary slowness. After 
this, year by year, the condition of the army 
grew worse*. It had neither pay, uniform, nor 
coininissariat. Tho infantry got no musketry 
training and tho artillery had no ammunition 
for their gims. When the Revolution of 1908 
came, an attempt was made to reform the army, 
but there was no time before tho crisis arose, 
'.riiere were two rebellions in Albania to be 
suppressed, as well as an .Vrab revolt ; then 
caino the war with Italy, and lastly tho life-and- 
dcaih struggle against the Balkan League. 
\o country had ever been in a strategic position 
at all comparable to that of Bulgaria for striking 
a (juiok blow at Turkey, and in a war with 
Turkey time is the essence of the matter. 
Unlike tho Russians in 1878, the Bulgarians had 
to cross neither tho Danube nor the Balkans. 
Tho Bulgarian Army was universally admitted 
to be a most efliciont fighting iiLStriunent. It 
had been trained and disciplined for one object 
and one object only — to fight the Turk ; and 
every Bulgarian soldier belieO^ed in his heart 
that tho day of that fight would come. The 
Turks had an excellent plan of campaign ready, 
w'hich had been prepared for them by the 
< Germans ; but it is one thing to have a good 
plan of campaign provided by someone else and 
another thing to have the generalship to carry 
it out. Abdulla Pasha, the Coinmander-in- 
Chief, failed in 1912 against tho Bulgars in 
'rhraco precisely as Enver Piisha failed in 1915 
against the Russians in the Caucasus. The plan 
which had been the inadequately concealed 
purpose of tho Turkish army manoeuvres of 
1009 and 1910 was fathomed by tho Bulgars, 
and miscarried hopelessly, being in any case 
put out of court by the slowness with which 
Abdulla developed liis oltensive towards Kirk 
Kilisse. But it is probably true, as General 
Savoff and the Bulgarian Staff themselves 
stated, that tho Turkish oflicers were superior, 
the men better fed, better clad and bettor 
t ruined, and their war stores and equipment of 
every kind more complete at the outbreak of 
tho Balkan War than they had been for some 
yeai*s. It is, however, possible, although in 
1912 tho Turkish soldier showed himself by no 
means devoid of his old qualities, that the Young 
Turk Revolution, the deposition of Abdul 


Hamid, and the spread of liberal ideas and 
“ free thought,” had lessened his simple faitJi 
in, and self-sacrificing subordination to, the 
powers above him, more especially the officers 
who led liim. From the Balkan War the 
Turkish Army emerged manifestly weakened, 
but, as has been indicated, much energy was 
afterwards spent upon it. We may take it that 
General Liman von Sanders and his Staff hmi, 
at any rate, given most excellent advice as far 
as organization goes, and had taught strategy 
on soimd principles. But possibly they mad ) 
too little allowance for local conditions and for 
Turkish characteristics, and in any case, 
however admirable their efforts, w’o may take' 
it that they were hampered at every turn by a 
personnel none too honest, none too elficient, 
and nouo too earnest. It would bo a mistake, 
however, not to assume that the Turkish 
infontry would, as always, fight well, and in 
particular it could be relied upon for a stubborn 
defence. The Turks had always shown great 
skill in entrenching quickly and ingeniously, 
and tho tactics employed in 1914-16 on both 
sides in Flanders, for instance, were eminently 
suited to tho Turkish military genius. Tho 
Turkish gunners, on tho other hand, wore not 
remarkable for their skill, since they got no 
special practice, and the Turkish cavalry had 
few modern triumphs to its credit. 

The latest estimate of tho total peace strength 
of tho army in 1915 wtis 17,000 officers, 250,000 
men, 45,000 horses, 1,500 guns, and 400 machine' 
guns. Under the army scheme in operation 
since tho Balkan War there were nominally 
four army insi^ections. The first hod the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd and 4th army corps, with headquarters 
at Constantinople, Rodosto, Kirk Kilisse and 
Adrianople ; the second army inspection con- 
tained the 8th corps at Darrauscus and thc' 
5th and 6th corps at centres undetermined. 
All the above had their complement of three 
divisions. The third army inspection was at 
Erzinghian, and included tho 9th, 10th and 11th 
army corps at Erzrum, Erzinghian and Van 
respectively. Of those the 10th corps had three 
divisions, but the 9th and 11th two only. Tho 
4th army inspection was at Bagdad, and 
included tlu' 12th army corps at Mosul and the 
13th at Bagdad. They had two divisions. 
Lastly, there were the independent 14th corps, 
with three divisions at Sanaa, Hodeida and 
Ebka, and tho Hedjaz division. 
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W MF\ the Furopoan crisis developed 
at the end of July, 1914, the 
Turks iminodiatoly began mobili- 
zation. This ]iroceedod with ex- 
ircine slowness, but !>%• the end of October, 
wlien '^J'urkoy herself joined in the .Eiu:opean 
conflict, it was estimated by The Times Military 
Corraspondent that there were some 500,000 
more or less trained men in the Army, and 
another 250,000 trained men at the dcp6ts. 
The army corps were distributed as follows. 
At and near Constantinople were the 1st, 
:inl, and 5th Army Corps, and a portion of 
the Oth. There were also the Rosphorus 
Dofence^ Troops, three or four (Rivalry brigades, 
some Kurdish levies, and a few depdt troops. 
In all some 200,000 men may liavo been in 
the Constantinople district. In Thrace there 
were the 2nd and most of the 6th Corps, with 
three cavalry brigades and frontier guards ; 
those were distributed between Adrianople, 
Dimotika, and Kirk Kilisse. At Smyrna 
part of the 4th Army Corps remained, but the 
bulk of it was concentrated at Panderma. 

In Palestine the 8tli Corps was at its full 
strength of some 40,000, plus numerous .\rab 
irregular corps and cavalry. 


Tt is worth while to pause bore and examine' 
the object of this military distribution. Tn 
Europe the Turks still retained territory in 
Thrace as far as the Balkans in th() north, 
and the towns of Adrianople, Dimotika, and 
Rodosto in the north and west. This wius but a 
remnant of the former I'lirkoy in Europe, 
and in a military sense it was, as has been said, 
little more than a ejlacis to the famous lines of 
Tchataldja, which defend Constantinople on the 
landward side. Both before and after the 
Balkan War the main mass of the Turkish troops 
had })eeii kept in Europe with the object of 
defending the capital, and also because it was 
the burning desire of the Young Turks to 
regain the territory which Turkey lost in the 
la.st war. I^ho second group of troops was in 
the Caucasus, directed against Bussia, while 
the third group was concentrated in Syria 
and on the borders of l'"gypt. So long as 
Bulgarian neutrality could bo counted upon 
the immediate task of the Turkish Army was 
in the Caucasus. The 9th, lOtli. and llth 
Corps were, by the bi^ginriing of November, 
brought up to tliroo divisions, and each division 
to a strength of ten bat t alions There were also 
three brigades of cavalry, and, in addition, the 
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DJAVID RKY, 
Turkish Minister of Finance. 


triliai liorsr \>’a> calh'd out and partisans 
raised on the JVrsian frontier for a raiil into 
Persia. 

'rurkey (‘ntta-c d the fray at tliu lieoinnin^ 
of Novel n!)er it was jrniorally believed that no 
extensive military o[)erations could b(‘ under- 
taken iiiiinediately in the Cauca,sus, and that 
the real campaign must be ])ostponed until the 
spring of 1915. ith a long and arduous 
desert march before her tmvards Egypt, where 
the 8uez Canal and all the other conditions 
piled dilhculty upon diniculW, with Bulgaria 
and (3r(?ece still neutral, with the RiLssian 
frontier hairied in snow, with the navy unable 
to take the ojien sea and incapable ol more 
than Black S(*a raids, it haiked as if Turkey’s 
participation in the war would be for months 
to como of little more than a nommal kind. 
In all of the numerous previous c-am]migns 
against Russia winter had checked the operii- 
tions in tho Caucasus. It must be set down as 
a testimony to tho energy and determination 
of tho Turks under their (Jerman letulers that, 
contrary to general expectation, they refused 
to lot winter ]>ass without putting forth all 
their strength and did not h‘ar to face the 
unspeakable horrors of a mid -winter campaign 
in those frozen snow-bounil heights. The 
(’aucasian frontier is, indeed, of vast importance 
to Turkey. B<dween herself and F-gypt she 


has a flest»rt barrier and far to the soiith*e#ist, 
in Mi'sopotamia, she was probably unpreparetl 
for tho swiftness with which tho British sent 
an expedition from the Persian Gulf t^> the 
’Pigris. Ihit in tho Caucasus slie is for ever 
face to face with hor ancient enemy, and when 
tho fatal decision to make war was taken In 
(Jonstantinople, ev^ery "^rurk knew wt*ll that, 
wdiether in the wintca* or the spring, a di‘Hperat<‘ 
struggle must come betw’oen the Sultan’s hosts 
and tho might of Hussia. Doubtless <h*rman\’ 
hoped and believed that by an imniedialt' 
vigorous Turkish olTensiv'c*. in the < ’aia-asus 
Russi.i could be forec‘d lo dt'taeh considerable 
boflies of troops fi*om tht> Polish theali’t' of 
w'ar, and tlius r(*lievt» tlie pressure upon Jaa’sell' 
or Aust ria, but tla^ Kussians \vt*r(' fully prcpanul 
for ’J’urkey, wliosi^ hand had been only too 
plainly shown from tlie very development 
of the F]urop(*an (crisis. Tlui Russian Army in 
the Caucasus stood fast at its ])ost, a.ntl when 
'rurkey d(‘(‘larcil war it was not thought Tie<*os 
sary to transha* a single man from the I’oli'^li 
front. 

There had hetai many altca'ations in the 
Russo-Turkish frontier in tlie Caucasus, hut 
the wid(* isthmus ])etwei‘n tlu^ l^lack Sea and 
the Caspian w’as still the inevitable theatn* of 
war. IliM'e Russia's southern frontiiT m irchi*d 
successively witli 'Purkey and with Persia, along* 
a line that movial in a south-eastc^rly direiaiou 
from tho Bhick Sea to t he Caspian. Thi* Uu^so 
Turkish frontier was a mountain wall i*mminn 
from tho Black Sea on the wi'st to tlie grcMi, 
biiUvark of Ararat on the east. At its western 
end there is a passage by the sea that iiimn 
be compared to tho road on tho Ernneo-Sfianish 
frontier whieli lic‘s bi'tween tho Western 
1 Pyrenees and the angle of tho Bay of Bis<raA . 
Tho rest is a confused mountain wall drofiping 
dow^n through great rav'ines and <*liinbing 
up again to Ararat. TIio Russo - Persian 
front it‘r, wliieli followed on, ran through vi’rv 
level ciiuntrv along the course of the great 
river Ara.xes to the Casjiian, 'Phe great Russian 
town of till* Caucasus is the beautiful city of 
*J’iflis, the old Georgian capital. Hero was tin* 
half-way liouse between Batoum on tlie Bhuk 
Sea and Baku on the Caspian, wdiile north- 
wards from 'J'iflis ran a road and tht' new rail- 
way over the Vladikafkas Pass into Russia 
proper. Soutliw’ard runs another railway, 
through tho great fortress of Kars to a railhead 
at Sarikamish, close to the Turkish frontier At 
Alexandropol t heri‘ is a bifurcation and a railway 
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runs **ast\\;ir(l through l^rivan to .Iiill'a on tiu- 
l*orsian Krontior. 'I’lio Kars lailway run:- 
tli!‘oii;j:h lii^h mountain and >>outli »>f 

it there is a succession of peaks climhinir up 
to the Annonian i>hit(?au on tla* Turkish sidt*. 
8arikaniisli itself is (>,000 ft. up, aiul he\ ond it 
an‘ hei^ilits 10,000 and II,(KMt ft. al>o\c the 
s(‘a. Tliei‘«‘ arc no roads anywhere except 
across ^ri^at Jieights, \\Jiich in the winter arc 
hiiried in snow'. 

A few day.s after tlie first 'J^uikish raid on 
lh<‘ Illack Sea coast tlu* Kussian troops eross(‘d 
tlie Turkish f]*onti(‘r and, aftca* \ariouN skir- 
inislies witli adxanee bodies of 'rurkisli troops, 
captured a ]) 0 '-ition elost‘ to Kopr*uk<‘ui, on the 
roa<l to Kr/.rum ; Init on XovjmoIxm* I.*} th(‘\ 
wt*ie coinpelh'd to fall back b(*fc.ire supeiior 
foi*e(‘s ; i*<‘infor(*e)nent s, l»ow'<w'ei‘, eana* up, 
and aft('r tlir^M* days' tight ini^ tin* Kiissians wt'nr 
one<‘ uioi*»* in possession of Kopi ukeui li\ \o \ ein- 
ber :iO. d'his initial liussian sueee.'^s, liow(‘\er, 
was but a demonstration, and not an ad\'anee 
in fori-e. Transea neasia was to Kus.-^ia but 
a seeoialai N I heat I’e of war, and Jier giau'ral 
[)olie\' was t«i a<‘t ujxm th<‘ defensive* during 
tla* wintei* naaiths. H'lie I’urks, howx*ver, had 
no intent i<»n e>f remaining on the dehaisive, and 
at the cud of Xo\ ember I1 k'\' b(*gan tt> d(*\el<ip 
an advance. As lias ali*ead\' bee^n saiiel, the 
9th, Kith and 11th Army (Nirtis hiid a month 
pr(‘\n’onsl\' been ('oneent rat <‘<l ad l^r/rum. 




SHIJKKI PASHA, 

one of the 'furkish Commanders in the Caucasus. 


lOrzrum was Turki'v’s most important forfilii*d 
place in Asian amd eoi*r«*spond(*d to Adriamople 
on hc!' I^airopeam fi’oiitier. 

'PIh* Hussiam concentration had tadscn plan*e 
at Kars, amd it is importauit to note well these 
two front i(‘r strongholds, as it is between them 
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that tho ])ulk of the* early fijihtmg took place, 
riio iiitervoniiig <listan(*o is over 100 miles, 
(loth are situated s<)ine 6,000 feet above the 
sva, and the mountain road between them 
rises eonsitli'rably hi^^hi'r. The whole inter- 
v(‘nihg country is a tangle of mountain ridges 
and higli snow-swept valleys. The plan pre- 
pan'd by tlie Ch'rmans for the Turks was the 
plan which is dearest of all to the lieart of the 
(lemian (ieneral Staff- Here th(‘V proposed to 
re[)eat with the 'Furks the procedure which 
von Kluck had followed against the French 
and Fnglish armies in France, and von ITind(‘i> 
burg against the Russians before ^^'arsaw, and 
attempt the (*nv'i‘lopment of the enemy. 'J'hc* 
< lermans assumed, and rightly assumed, that 
the Russians would move forward their main 
army by the road from Kars to Krznim, for, 
except on the Persian side, it is the only avenue 
for largo masses of troops, and, moreover, the 
railhead at Sarikamish iijion this road was not 
more than 15 mik's from the Turkish frontier. 

engage and hold the Russians on tho 
Frzriim road with tho 11th Turkish Army 
(Jorps, and at tho same time to send round 
columns on tlie loft for an enveloping attack 
against Kars and the Russian right flank, was 


the essence of the Gorman plan. Tn order to 
carry it out successfully it was clearly necessary 
that Fnver Pasha ^liould dispose of more 
troops than tho enemy. The 37th Division 
of tho 13th Bagdad Corps was brought up 
to strengthen the 11th against tho Russian 
front, and a portion of the Bt Army Corps was 
brought by sea fi om Constantinople to'^Frebizond, 
to advance from tho coast against Ardaban 
and complete tho extreme 'J\irkish left in the 
enveloping mov^ement upon the Russians. It 
may bo estimated, tlau’ofoi o, that Fnver Pasha 
disposed of more than 150,000 men, while the 
Russian forces were [irobably at most 100,000. 
'J'Jie 11 til Corps, assisted by a division of Arab 
soldiers from the 13th Coryis, was to contain 
the Russians from Koprukeui, while the 10th and 
01 li wheeled on its left to the line from Olty 
and Id to Koprukeui. The 10th concentrated at 
Id, and tho 9th fell into place in the ccntri*. 
^leanwhile far to the m rth another force, a 
])ortion of the 1st Corps, moved on Ardahnn, 
with Kars and the cutting of tho railway behind 
the Russians as its ultimate o]>jeetive. 

When tho Turkish offensive'- began the lltli 
Corps pushed tho Russians hack towards 
Khorosan, which is about 30 miles south of 
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Sarikami.^h nnd held it through heavy fighting 
in Christmas week. Meantime the 9th and 10th 
Corps were struggling through icy winds and 
deep snow at tremendous altitudes through ti e 
mountains, and reached but did not enter 
Sarikamish on Christmas Buy, The 1st Corps, 
coming from the valley of tho Chorok river, 
crossed a mountain piuss 8,000 feet up and bear- 
ing down upon .£\rdahan drovo out a small 
Russian force? of some 4,000 strong on January I . 
It will thu.s be seen that with the Russian front 
chocked at Khorosan, with the Sagan uk heights 
at Sarikamish occupied by the 9th T\irkish 
Corps, the 10th fiercely attacking the railway 
just beyond it, nnd the 1st in occupation of 
Ardahan, this extraordinarily ambitious scheme 
of envelopment came comparatively near 
success, in spite of the difficulties of carrying 
out a concerted occupation amongst the mass 
of mountains deep in snow, without roads or 
railways, and with little possibility of inter- 
communication between tho columns or of 
synchronizing action. In the end, as might 
have been expected, these difficulties proved 
too much. The 10th Army Corps wtia tho 
first to suffer. About tho afternoon of Decem- 
ber 29 it began to give way, and on Now Year’s 
Day it was driven right back. On January 3 
the Russians came up in force and drove tho 
1st Corps out of Ardahan. With the 10th and 
the 1st Corps in retreat tho 9th Corps, which 


was still figlifing desperately at Sarikamish, 
was completely surrounded and absolutely 
wiped out. The only imbeaten corps, the 
11th, could as yet do nothing to aid it, for it 
was fully engaged by the head of the Hussian 
column at Khorosan, and it made no progress 
for over a week. Isican Pasha, with tho \> holo 
of his Staff, including the Cerman ollicers 
attached, and tho 11th Corps which he com- 
manded, or such portion of it as had succeeded 
in rcacliing Sarikamish, surrendered. The 
best, rcsmuGS of tliesc operations are tho two 
following official communifio6vS dated 
January C. The first is from tho General 
Staff of tho Army in the (Caucasus : 

At Iho end of Novoinber tlin main body of the 
't hird Turkish Arm>' was inovod in tbo dirout ion of 
dm region to tho o nf Kr/.rvim. Tim nrmy was 
Iireccflod by two aiiny uoriis. with a rosorvo corps near 
llussan Kalu. 

Jii accordiincc with tbo plan of Enver PiLshn, tho 
Third Army was to ojM‘n\to as follows; I’ho 9th nnd 
lOlh Corps wi*ro to advance in tho direction of City in 
onler to form tin* wing of tho I'urkisli dcfon.sivo, wliilo 
dm 11th Corjjs w;is oidcrud to maintain its po-^ilion, 
which was strongly organized, and to draw upon itself, 
by rt strategic dmionst ration, our troops. Tn caso tbo 
Uiissian troops undertook an onorgelio ofTo^.•^ivo, the 
11th Corps was ordered to fall hack on th(» fortress of 
Erzrum, drawing our forces willi it. 'I'ho 10th Turkish 
Corps was to advance in two columns, the first, one 
division strong, marching towards Id, through the 
valley of tho Oily Chai, while tho second, two divisions 
strong, was to march on Ardost, through the valley of 
Servy Chai. The 9th Turkish Army Corps was to 
a'-sumo tho offensive in the gap between tho 10th and 
11th Corps. • 
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Oiir tr(K)i)M ill tlic region of Oily, in .spite of (lio (*iiein\’'i 
nnniericTil superiority, courageously hiiulored a Turkish 
advance, and, by means of counter attacks, inflicted 
heavy lo.s.sc.s on the enemy. 

In tho meanwhile, wo ascertained that a strong 
Ottoman column, reinforced hy tho rebel Miisulman 
population, waa advancing o\cv the I’anjouretsk and 
Yalanu/.-L)jam.sh passe, s towards .\rdahan. Our garri- 
son, which wa.a occupying this point, fell back slightly 
after fighting 17 day.s. 

Tlio second coinniniuqnd of Jimuary (» is 
front tho Russian Headtpiarters’ Staff : 

In tho CaiKtasu.s, having received reinfureemcid.s. wo 
attacked, on Sunday, tho Turkish tr»)ops coneeiit rated 
at Ardahanand inflicted a com[)lcto defeat on tho enemy, 
taking from him tho colours of tin* Sth Ki'gimont, which 
formed part of tho garrison of Constantinople. 

During tho later d<‘-v<?lopment of tlio action wo ^lis- 
covered that tho bulk of tho Turkish foriic.s — namely, 
tho flth and 10th Army Corps - had taken tho nffcMi.Nivo 
uuainsl Sarikamish. This movement, undertaken by 
mountainous rtiads covered hy snciw, ju-ross oxtrcmcly 
steep ridges, w'as carried out almost without .''U[)[»Iy eoii- 
voys or licld artillery, although the 'rurki^h troops were 
abundantly supplied with war siniplie.s. 

I’ho onomy planned this op«'ration counting chiefly 
mion tho sympathy and liberal helji of tlaj native 
Musulimins who had pre\iimsly been :i[)proaehod hy 
Turkish emis.saries, 

'rho task of onr troops was to cli -ek tla^ largo forces 
of tho enemy on this front and to ere.ito a harrier snlllci- 
ently strong to defeat tho tHh and KMli I'uikish Army 
Corps. 

In sjiito of tho ext ratadinary dillicnlty of this task, 
tho rigorous winter weather, and tl'.e necessity of lighting 
in moimtainons passe.s eoxen^d with snow uiul at an 
altitude of I0,0h0 feet , our gallant t roops of tho CnueaMis. 
after desperate light iiig, which lasted over 10 days, 
brilliantly fultllled tho exceptional task which had fallen 
to them. 

Having repulse.d tho fren>.ii'. I attacks of tho Lurk.s 
on tho front ami at Sai ikaiiii-h, they cnvclopctl and 
annihilate.! almo.'-t tho whole of two Turkish Army Corjis, 
taking thti ivmainder of oiio of these corps pi ismiei-s, 
together with its Coimriunder-in-Chiof, throo Divisional 
Dcnerals, tho Staff, iiuinerous oflicers, thousands oi 
soldiers, artilk ry, inaeliine-guns, and buggago uiiiiiials. 

'llio iiitenso niggle on tho principal front naturally 


u(‘e<'^''ilatetl a ehaiige in tin* iormat ion of our forces in 
the di'>triels nf M'eoiulary importance, and tho approach 
of certain of our <lelachments to tho frontier. 

Dill* trophic^ eamuU yi't he precisely slated. 

Tho pursuit of the I'liemy contiuues, 

Iskaii Ihislni hhuself .slated that he coii.sidered 
hi.s d(‘f(‘ak mainly duo to the cold weather 
and the almo.st iinpassablo condition of tho 
roads. Out- of the t)th (kirps only t),000 
rea<*ht*d SariUami.sh. Here tlu' Uu.s.siansengag('d 
him, and afti'r six night attacks he surrendered. 
The prisoiK'rs, wlnai eapturc'd, were scarcely 
able to stand from exhaustion and hunger. 
The oflicers weri^ distraeteil by th(5 insuhordi- 
natioii of tln‘ men, who threw down their 
ritl(‘s and ImiTitMl to the, Hussian.s in order to 
suiTcnder. Sevi*ral tinu's the Hussians moved 
th(*ir kiteliens u]) to the front line, and tin* 
Turks, siin*lling the food, instantly stopp(*d 
fighting and surn'iidt'n'd. When they wi re f(*d 
they ki.ss(‘d the iiands of tlK‘ir eaiitors. Des- 
criptions of .scenes on llu^ btittlmfield hy eyi*- 
witnesses make tluj blood run cold. The 
slaugliter was particularly great on two hc'ights 
with a slight dip between th(aii. If<*ro tin* 
battle had swept with such fury that it was 
literally' impossible to move without treading 
on hodii's, and 1,500 dead were left in this 
small space aloni*. 

it would a])pear that during the wtmderful 
d(‘fenco of Sarikamish from Decemlx*!’ 25 to 
Di'cember 28, a handful of Russians assumed 
the oifensivo against an entire Turkish division 
until n'inforeements arrived. This luToic action 
alone savetl the town. Tho RussiaiLs advanced 
by a forced march through deep anow’, engaging 
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ADMIRAL SACHAN (centre) WITH 
HIS STAFF. 


the enemy in the evening about thirteen miles 
from the town. 

The ragged, himgry, half -frozen Turks rolltnl 
on in dense col u 1 1 ms. The machine-gun detach- 
ments allowed them to approach within .‘>00 
paces, and then literally mowed them down ; 
but ever new columns sprang up in their ])Iaci*. 
The Russians slowly retired eastward step by 
step. The enemy, realizing that every hour 
and minute was j)recious if barikamish was to 
be taken, came on with the madness of des- 
pair, fighting always in the da ’knc'-ss. The 
I'lirkish columns hurhxl themselves on the 


slender Russian line, w^hich, coolly falling back, 
sold every inch of ground dearly. 

The Turks, drunk with fanaticism, fired 
standing. Thereupon the Russians resorted 
to the bayonet, and with ringing cheers charged 
home upon the enemy’s masses, inflicting 
frightful slaughter. The enemy broke on several 
occasions, but Herman officers \\ ith loaded re- 
volvers drove back defaulters till the Russians, 
under the pressure of sheer weight of numbers, 
wore forced to retreat two or three miles from 
Sarikainish. More Turkish artillery arrived 
at this juncture, but too late to claim the 
victory as the Russian guns wore covering 
their own infantry, and roared forth an effect ivt' 
reply. Reinforceinents poured in steadily, and 
the protracted engagement culminated in a 
brilliant victory. 

Russian valour thus uj)set the grandiose 
plan of the German strategists to inflict a 
sudden stunning blow on irjferior Russian 
forces, envelop the vanguards, rear, and flanks, 
emerge by a forced inimjh on Sarikainish, cut 
off the Russians, overwlu'lm Ardahan, and 
udvaneo far northward from a direction wh(M*o 
they 'were least expected. 

The surrender of the 0th (*<)rj)s at Sarika- 
mish, however, by no means (‘xhausted the 
effort of the Turks. Although the 11th 
(‘orps had been unal>lo to move in lime to save 
the 0th, it made a gallant ('ffort to n^liove the 
pressure upon tlie retreating lOlh. It pressed 
on beyond Khorosan and forced its way to 
Kara-Urgan, some tweaity miles from Sarika- 
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inisli Jjy this incans thr Russians wric 
compelled to chock in llicir [)ursnit of the lOth 
(Jorps, and instead of dispatclnn.<i t!i(‘ li‘o<>ps 
which laid wiped out (ho Oth on (lie Ikm Is of 
the lOlh, they had to hurry them up lo Kara- 
Ur^]jan, wlu're a long tierce struggle h(‘gan. 
I)(‘spera(<‘ lighting took ])lac(' thi’ouglioul tlio 
whole of the second u e(‘k in .lanuar\-, hut it scmuus 
<‘arly to ha\'(; turned to the adxantago of tla* 
Kinsian t rex^ps, wlio on th<‘ 14th annihilated 
with the hayonet the whole of the 02nd Itegi- 
nieiit, with the (‘X(;eption of the cornmandorj 
staff odieers, and some* naai, all of whom were 
111 ule pr isoners. 

At YiMiikoi a battle whii'h was fought with 
great fierceness for two days ended in tlio d<‘feal 
of a [xirtion of the ,‘12nd Turkish Division, 
whicli tied precipitately, aftt‘r losing severel\' 
and abandoning two machine guns and its 
baggage train. Tn one cavalry cliar’ge alone, 
it is recorded that the Turks lost 300 killed and 
wounded by the sabres of a ri'giment of Siberian 
(’ossaeks. On January 17 a dispatch from the 
Army in the Caueasiis announced that the 
battle of Kara-Urgan, which liad licon fought 
for three days in a ceaseless siiowstonn, had 
<'rided in a victory for Russia. 'J’luinks to the 
valour of the regiments of the Caucasus and 
Turkestan and the Siberian (.’ossaeks the 
resistance of the enemy was shattered, llis 
rearguards, which were covering his retreat, 
were annihilated, the remnants of the Turkish 
army harried, and the flanks and front put. to 
flight towardsErzruin. The pur'^uit was pressed 


vigorously, hut the tremendous snow drift 
proved a giant obstacle, and tlie lltli Corps 
.''iicee(‘d(‘d in making good its escape towards 
Kr/.rum. The Russians, however, harried it not 
only from the rear but from tlu? right flank, 
thus <k‘pri\ ing it of the opportunity of proceed- 
ing along the Kara-Urgan-Koprukeui road 
Tills aeeounted for tlu* heavy fighting west- 
ward, at Yenikoi, which re])rcsented th(' last 
stand of the lltli Corps, 

^leantime in the north the Russians harl 
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ARABIAN INFANTRY DIVISION. 


iM ml lijfir .'^iK'(.’c.-srs ngaiii^t tin* l.-l Corps, 
whirli had Ix'on drivon from Ardahaii, and 
c*l<*an‘d tho \\hol<‘ of the (’liornk \ alley of the 
enemy. 'The diifiiMilf i<'s of th<* 'Turks M en* 
greatly inereast'd by the action of the Itussians 
In (aitling tlu‘ir eommuiiieations ])y sea. Jn 
the first- \vet*k of Jamiar\ , almost simultaneously 
with tlie signal def(*al of the 'Turkish land 
forces, the liussians obtaiiK'd a \ ictory on the 
water. At Sinope a Kussiaji eruiser engagetl 
the Turkish eruiser MedjidieJ), which was eon- 
voying a 'Turki>li transport. 'I'lio transport was 
sunk and tla; Mi'djidieli fi(‘d. On rhinuary fi 
the HlaekSea ideet engagi'd llie Breslau aiul the 
llamidieli and s<*\er<’ly dainagi'd lh<*m bolJi, 
while along the coast a number of small Turkish 
vess(.*ls were sunk. (Joebeii was all this 

time out of ^u tioii ; slie was leported to ]ia\e 
struck a mine at tluMailrancc' to the l5osphorus 
ill Oeccmber and was still under repair at 
Constant inople. On SundaN’, .January I.*!, 
J'vussian torjHslo lioats sunk the largi^ steamer 
Ch’orgios, lu ar Sinojie, and several sailing vessels 
which were su[)plying the 'Turkish army and 
lleet with war stores, provisions, and coal. 
Before tla; destruction of tliese boats the crew's 
w't‘ro given the opportunity to go ashore, and 
those who remained were removed and conveyed 
to Scbastojiol. 

Such is the ri*cord of tli<' main figliting in the 


(.'aueasian area Uf) to the end of the mi.mtli of 
January, 19 la. It loft the Russians far on the 
road to Ta/.ium, where tlu) 'J'urks were hastily 
attempting a new' conctaitrat ion, wink* in tli(‘ 
north-west the fragments o** thi^ beaten 1st 
an<i loth (air[)S had effc'cted a junctiim and 
were attfanpting a fresh offensixe. In the 
coLuitry round the Chorok river and in the 
rtjgioii of Sultan Selim the 'I'lirks on the morning 
of the 20th developed vigorous attack-^, which 
w'ere repulsed. At Olty they also re->uined the 
oTfensive, ])ushing forward a eolunm w hieh, how- 
(iv(^r, w as thrown back w ilii \ cry heavj- losses. 

We ha% (' now to turn our e 3 'es fartlua* east. 
W’lieii tlu^ Russian main column crossed tlu? 
'Turkish frontier in Novembta* anti pres-ed foj - 
ward to Koprulveui, a second column eiitei’ed 
'Turkey 50 miles farthtu* east, midway between 
Ivhoresan and Bayazid, and on Xo\t‘mber S 
seized Kara Kilissa. A wt'ck later it met the 
ent'inv' 10 miles to thti north of Diitiikht, and, 
driving him back, stazed the town. In this 
district the 'hiirks employed the Arab regiments 
of the IJth Corps, and, taking the offensive, 
tItJivered a fit^rce blow' on Ko\ t-mber 22. 'Tlie 
result was indecisive, and for tlie I’cxt montli 
desultory fighting took place in the Alasligird 
valley. Ai’ab reinforcements kept coming in 
from Baghdad via Bitlis and Krznini. Under 
the command of Hti'^san ed Din Pasha the.y 
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tlovelopcd a vigorous offensive in the middle of 
f^ecember, and an engagement took place at 
Outukht in wliich an attempt was made to 
envelop the Rnssians. The latter, liowever, 
were on their guard, and withdrew in t inie after 
inflicting heavy losses on the Ai*abs. Dviring 
the month of J anuary tliere was no news of any 
further fighting in this direction, and it is very 
probable that the I'urkish forces had to fall 
back towards Krzrmn. 

A third l-lussinn column advanced from the 
angle of tlie Riisso-Tiirco-l^crsian frontiers, 
where the Makuli tribesmen are friendly to the 
Kussian Army, and on November 3 occupied 
the famous, but now forlorn, town of Bayazid 
at th('. foot of Momit Ararat, and thence moved 
forw ard in the direction of Van. There is no 
further recortl of its achievements, and pre- 
sumably it eoop(‘rated with two Russian 
columns which crossed the 'rurco-L’ersian 
frontier. '^riie opt rat ions in lliis last anti 
most easlta'Iy frtmlicr tnust. now claim onr 
at-lt'iit ion. 

'I'ln! fact that, t hough I’ersia was neutral, 
^Furkt'v and Russia carrifd on \\i\\' on Vtrsian 
soil rt'tpjin's explanat i( m. It is not a littlo 
curious, ])ut on examination the cause of it can 
ho easily sct'n, aud the inwardness of the 
situation will be most, easily graspt'd if we 


represent the Russo-T;irco>Persian frontier in 
the form of a "F thus : 

K ussia 

1 Ptrsia 
iurkey I ^ 

I (Azurbeijan) 

In tliis simpl3 diagram the Riisso-Turkish 
and Riisso-Persinn frontiers form the to[) of 
the T, and, if we nt'gleet the niceties of geo- 
grapliical position, may be said to run from west 
to oast. The Tureo-Persian frontier is the leg 
of the T. Wert> l^ersia a country w it h a settled 
frontier, were it able to dt^fend itself, and wore 
it secure in its inviolability, then Russia and 
Turkey would only fight in the left section of 
the Jog of the T, where the rival strongholds 
of Krzrum and Kars on I'ither sidt^ are set to 
guard the frontic*r. Rut IVrsia was not im iolatt', 
was ineapablc' of defending herself, had a 
frontier the lino of wJiich had been tlic^ subject 
of dispute between herself and Turkey from 
time immemorial, and had suffered for years 
past from eontiniu'd ^Furkish (‘ucroaeliments. 
Numerous Mixed Commissions to <lc<*ide the 
ipiestion of tlie Tureo-Persian frontier had sat in 
t hc‘ last oO y(‘ars. Croat Ih itain a.nd Russia, as 
mediating IV>W(‘rs, had always n‘prcs(‘iited 

on t Ih'sc (Commissions, and it Jias b<*en ealcniated 
t h it dni'ing Miis pi'riod this misor*abl(‘ disj lutc, in 
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which we hatl no direct concern, cost the 
British taxpayer £150,000 in expenses. In the 
year 1913 it really seemed as if the question 
uiis at last entering its final stage. An agree- 
ment was signed at Constantinople hetwtM'n 
the Turkish and Persian Covernments, and 
still another Mixed Commission of the usual 
kind was formed to carry out the actual 
delimit ation of the frontier on the basis of this 
agreement. 'I'he four nations, Russia, England, 
Turkey and Persia, were re[jresented, and ^Vlr. 
A. C. Wratislaw, formerly Consul-General at 
'rahriz, was the principal English member. 
It began its operations from the Persian Gulf, 


taking the southtirn sections first, and was still 
at its labours when war broke out. 

Tlie Turks for the previous ten years had 
been particularly shameless in their aggressions 
on the northern sections of the frontier, and had 
ste.aflily moved forward the frontier stones and 
their own Customs* Houses until they Had 
made themselves masters of all the strategic 
points on the western side of Ltike Urmia. 
The rich Persian province of Azurbeijan had 
sunk into a state of anar(;hy and weakness, 
and the authority of the Persian Government 
counted for iiotliing. From a military point of 
view, therefore, the eastern section of the T 
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bo«'Hiiie of vital iinportaiice both l-o H^irkev 
and Ilussia. With tlie 'J'urks in occnpjition 
of all tho F?trategif; points, and woll avross the 
frontier, it was clear that in tlic event of a 
liusso-Tiirkisli war Turkey could attack not 
only along tlie westiTii section of tho tojj of the 
wlu'n^ tlio frontier is mountainous and difh- 
cult, but also through Persia on tho eastern 
section whore tlie lie of tin' land is very much 
simpler, 'riio llussians, therefore, had been 
forced to assert their influence and authority 
in Azurli(’ijaii. An opportunity was offered 
iii 1009 at a period of idvil war in I’ersia, when 
the ei^nstitutional party in Tabriz was Ix'sieged 
by tho forces of Mohammed Ah Shah. In 
Af)ril, 1909, tlu* Priti.sli and Russian tlovern- 
ments were <‘xereising strong pressure at 
Teheran to force tho Shah to grant a Con- 
stitution, but nuNintime Tabriz, which had 
stood a siegt' of three montlis, was reduced to 
tho last extremities of fckarvation. The Shah 
procrastinated in his dealings with the two 
Powers, hoping for the fall of Tabriz, which 
would have immensely strengthened his 
position. In tho city itself an attack upon 
the foreign consulates by the starving mob 
was feared, and both tho British and Russian 
colonies made an urgent appeal to their Covern- 
ments to secure them military protection. 
Glreat Britain and Russia, therefore, decided 


that Tabriz must be relicv(‘d by tho dispatch 
of R\issian troops, and a military expedition 
w’as sent from dulfa to open the road and 
rcvictual the town. From that time onwards 
d(‘tachments of Russian troops were main- 
tained in 'J'abriz, and later it was found neci‘s- 
sary to send a strong military guard to the 
Consulato at Khoi, thi‘ ''rurks retorting by a 
similar step at Suj Rulak. Both Russia and 
Turkey were, therefore, in military oecupation 
of parts of this Persian jn-ovince wlieii war 
broke out, and lioth wt'ro forced to treat it as 
part of the theatre of war. .lust as it was 
important for Russia that slie should not he 
attacked along the wliole of tlni lo]) of the T, 
instead of on its western section, so it was 
erpially vital to Turkey that she should not 
have her whole flank turned by finding Russia 
not mertdy at tho top, but also along tho leg of 
tlie T. 

"^rwo Russian columns, therefore, were sent 
Hcross the Persian frontier into Turkey by 
the Kotiir and Khanesur passes, which are 
about 30 miles apart, and arc between the norlli 
end of Lak(* Frmia and Van. Th(‘se drove 
the Turks back in NoveinV)er and engaged 
them between Dilrnan and Kotur. On Decem- 
ber 1 they again defeated the enemy at 
Serai and Baslikola. Tlie Turks retreated 
towar<ls \'an, hut were reinforced and again 
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assumed the offensive, only to roceivo another on Shuja-od-Dowleli, the Persian acting 
eheck. Governor of Aznrbeijan, to offtT any nocessarv 

Farther to the south a mass of Kurdish rt^sistance to Kurdish forays. Tlio Governor, 

levies from both sides of the frontier advanced however, was capa))lo of no great (‘ffort, and 

upon Tabriz from the direction of Suj Bulak, aftc*r a skirmish at Marngha the^ Turks oceu- 

Apparently the Russians did not expect that ]>ied Tabriz in the early part of .lanuary and 

the Turks would show such a total disregard proceeded to Sufian and Maraud on the 

of the neutrality of Persia as to make a wide .lulfa road. Their success was, howevcT, a 

movement through Azurbeijan, and they had, brief one. A Itussian detachment routed 

therefore?, withdrawn tlieir small detachment them at Sufian, and re-entored Tabriz on 

of troops from Tabriz for use elsewhere, relying January 30. 
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The OHAHArTKR of the Persian Gulf, Where the History of the World Hegan- -How the 
'J' liRKs First Came to the (tUlf — The Rise of the Waharis in Arabia — Midhat Pasha’s 
Annexations of Gulf Territory — The Dawn of German Influence in the Middle East — 
The Kaiser’s Pilgrimages and the Baghdad Railway — The First Germans in the Gulf — 
Attempts to Seize Koweit and Vauiocs Islands — ^'Phe Lure of the (Julf I'earls^ — The 
Diplomatic Negotiations in I^ondon — A Picture of German World-Politics in Miniature— 
Why' Great Britain Claims I'aramountcy’ in the GxrLF — A dmiral Mahan’s Grave Warninij - 
The OiTTBREAK OF War, and the Seizure of Fao — The Admiralty Oil-works on the Shatt- 
al-Arab — The First Turkish Attack - Arrival of (Jenerat, JPakrett with British Rein- 


forcements — The Action at ^AHA1N — jhk i 
Basra — The Fall of Basra — Tub Advance i 
Kurna and the ('Atj. for Reinforcements- 
Tukkish Garrison. 

O NE of llio iinniodiatc' offurts of tlio 
appeaniHco of 'rnrki‘y as a com- 
luilaiil was to (‘xtiaui tlio an^a of (ho 
war to the Persian Gulf. Hostilities 
quickly began between the Turks and a toree ol 
British and iiidian troops at the head of the 
Gulf. In a very short time tlie British had 
defeated the Turks, captured (be im]>urtant 
j)ort of Jbihra, gained possession of tlio della of 
tlie Tigris and Fuplirat<‘s, and dri\’en (lie rem- 
nants of tlu‘ 'J’urkisli forei'S a long way north- 
ward towards Baghdad. 'Phi' operations tlius 
init iated formed an entirely sep.aro.te campaign. 
Th(‘y were of great jiolilieal inqiortanee, for 
they shattered at a blow (iennany s dn-am of 
a dominion extending to (he Middle Last. 
Basra was to have b(H‘n the tcTmimis of tlie 
Baghdad Bailway, whieli represented G<*r- 
maiiy’s greatest enterjirise in the domain of 
world politics. Its fall deprived the Germans 
of that access to the seas of honthern Asia 
which they craved. The campaign, even in its 
(‘arly stagers, further brought to ii head and 
finally disposed of various important issues 
which had produced differences between Great 
Britain and Turkey for more than three de- 
Vol. III.— Part 29. 


ATTLE of bAlIlL, WHICH .1 DECIDED THE PATE OF 

p THE JilVER TO Kurna — The First Ai’TIOn at 
■The Fall of Kukna and Sukbender of the 

cades. Its political eonseqnenei's are likely ini- 
nieasnrahly (o surpass its military signi(iean(‘('. 

Th(^ recorded liisl.ory of the world probably 
began in tla^ Persian Gulf. .\I1 throngli the 
jig('S the des(ini(‘s of (*m|)ires have bi'cn swayed 
from its loni'ly shorf's, (o a. degi'cr far loo little 
understood in Hi(‘ West. '^PIk' Power that 
j)ossess(‘s maritime' control of tlie (Julf can, if 
she e*ho )se‘s, exert a dominating infku'iiee u[)on 
Hie affairs of the. Middle Last. (Jermany ])(‘r- 
eehed the; \ahie of the (Julf long ago, and for 
ten ye.'ars hefori' the war had striven with 
limit ('d siieee'ss to ('stal)lish lier infliienee there. 
During Uie twentic'th ee'iitury the political and 
economic probk'ins assoeiate'd with t he Gulf are 
bound to attract increasing attc'iition. Tlio 
war did not finally dispose' of them, but a 
better conception of the' ebaraeti'i* of the (bilf 
and of past events in its vieinity is esstiiitial to 
a right understanding of tht' larger issues which 
lay hi'himl the war. 

No other irihind s(‘a is quite' like the Persian 
(Julf, iiejiie ])ossf'Sses so anerieiit and so strangei 
a liisteiry, and none; is so little known or visitnd. 
Its narrow entreinee lies in a far corner of tho 
Arabian Sea, where the lees of the southern 
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oceans collect and strange marine monstc'rs 
disport themselves. Approaching the eiitranco 
from the Ciulf of Oman, a ship may sliape its 
coui'so past l-he land-lock<?d liarht)ur of Muscat, 
set like a sapphire in the midst of grim volcanic 
lieiglits ; or it may coast along t-ho desolate 
sliorcs of llritish and Persian Mekran, wlicrc 
dwell tin? Icthyophagi, the fish-eaters, exactly 
as they did in the days of Alexandcir’s retreat 
from iSind. Mark well the low, bare hills that 
fringe the beaches of Mekran. Behind them lie 
tlu^ long lateral valleys through wlucli vast 
hordes migrated into India. They are perhaps 
the oldest of routes between Past and W't'sl, 
a highway of trade along which were' carried 
the silks and spices that delightc'd the nobles 
of Ht)me, althougli they knew not wIk'iico 
tlu^y ca-mc. TJr^ entrance to the CUilf is 
guarded on the Arabian side by tlu' basti<3ncd 
steeps of Kas Miisendam, the head of the 
massive dcscrt€>d peninsula which constitutes, 
says Mr. Hogarth, one of t lu* few bits of compact 
oxi)lorati()n still left to tlie adventurous. The 
mighty headland looks at^ross tlu? straits to the 
Persian island of Hormuz, whose vi\'id rocks 
glow like jewels in the setting smi, save where 
a dark and jiiassi\'i‘ keep tliat seems built- for 
eternity recalls how tiny Portugal once ht'ld 
the Hast in fee until the effort drained her of 


her manhood. Behind the Musendam Penin- 
sula winds the wonderful tropical fiord called 
the Hlphinstono Inlet, cleaving the barren 
mountains for nineteen miles, a sheet of wate r 
of unknown depth, where a whoh? fleet might 
lie concealed wc're it not the holiest place in 
the world. Across a narrow neck of land lies 
the huge landlocked expanse of Malcolm 
Jiik't, less often furrowed by the keels of ships 
than the Antarctic* Seas. 

The eastern shores of the? Oulf begin with 
the flat and sweltering sands of Bundc?r Abbas, 
which has sometimes been trailed tho Gulf’s 
southern key. It is not so in fac?!, for it is 
merely an open roadstead. The real key is 
formed by tlie islands of Kishm, Hcmjam, and 
Larak, and still morc^ by the f-larcaice Straits 
whic;h divide Kishm fimn tlu* mainland. Great 
Britain holds on lt*asc? patch of Kishm, 
known as Ihisidu, and also holds a stjuarc? mile 
of Mtmjam, on whieli stands a telegraph station. 
Prom Basidu to the lu*ad of tlu*. Gulf tlu* Pca‘sian 
(3oast is one sheer wall, front (‘d by a. narrow 
strip of low-lying land. Tlu* great ])lateau of 
Persia ends abruptly and precipitously near the 
sea, and onl,\’ tlie sliallow opc*u roadstc^ad of 
Bushire partially redeems tlu* Shah's dominions 
from the re])roach of being without a liarbour. 
^'et- tlie low and scanty foreshores once bred a 



THE LAGOON AT SHARGAH, PIRATE COAST. 
In the days of piracy the town was well sheltered. 
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THE ASSHAR CREEK AT BASRA. 


wi'storn sidt‘ of tl o ( Jiilf begins with iho 
Pirnle Coast, and though th(^ pirates have been 
turned from th(*ir t‘vil ways by tlu^ maritim(‘ 
truee im[)ose(i by th<' Kritisli ( Joveriimeiit, their 
strongliolds remain unehangc'd in appearance. 
At Sliargah, wliieli is a t\[)ical (‘xampl(‘, tliere 
is a l)lu(‘ lagoon amid the sandliills, beliind 
whicli lies the io\Nn, dominati'd by an old 
battlemciiLt'd castl(‘. A ecaitury ago Ihitish 
troops subdued thest*. m\sts of \Nild corsairs, 
wlio wc're on one occasion strong eiu)ugh to 
capture and d(\stroy one of tlic’! King’s \\arshi[is. 
l"]ven in these loiu'ly seas, where travellers are 
rarely seen, ( U'rniau intiuc’iice had Ih'cii subtly 
at work iTi the ten years before th(‘ war. Off 
the Pirate (>m,st lies tlui islet of A})u Musa, (^f 
which a (lerman linn secured a lease througli 
bribed intermediaries, on tlu* pretence of 
working de[)osits of red oxide. Next to the 
haunts of the pirates comes tlie ])(*n insula of K1 
Katar, whc^ro the Turks vainly tried to establish 
themselves. Tn the bight behind lie the LVarl 
Islands, the domain of the Sh(*ikh of Bahrein, 
and the mart for all the treasuri's of th(^ th’cat 
Pearl Bank, which stretches nearly the whole 
length of the Gulf. In the middle of Bahrein 
arc Inmdreds of thousands of still inexplicable 
mound tombs, and on the mainland op}>osite 
lies the dead city of Gerrha, never yet visited 
by -European archa?ologists, although it was the 
earliest homo of the Phtx'iiicians. Northward 


runs the long coast-line of K1 Hasa, hitherto 
claimed by tlie Turks, and at length th(»re 
comes into tlu' spltaulid bay of Koweit, the 

finc‘st harbour in tlu' (hilf, h>ng and acti\’(‘ly 
coveted by both '^Furks and (h'rmans. h’inally, 
at the )u*ad of th(' Gulf sand and mountains 
are r(‘plac<‘d by tli(‘ gri'cn and smiling fii'kls and 
])alm grove's which, w it h t he desert and swampy 
lands ln^yond, form the di'lta of tlie I’igris 
and thi[)]i rates. Krom the point where the 
two ri\<'rs unitt' the str(»ani is known as tlie 
Shat t -nl->\rab, anti it flows througli an alluvial 
land as flat as Holland. About t)7 miles from 
its uu)uth stands the anciiait city and seaport 
of Basra, tlie ctaitre of Turkish int^u^nce in the 
Gulf. 

'^rht‘ country round Hasra was the scent' of the 
first operations of tht? Mesopotamian a.nd (Julf 
campaign, but the local issues which lay at its 
back afh'cted t/ht*, w holt' Persian (hilf. Tlie 
Turks hatl Iting trit'd to disputt', in various 
stealthy ways the predominant and pacifit; 
influence which the Britisli had exercisetl in 
Gulf waters for three hundretl yt ars. After 
they entered into a thinly veiled })artnership 
with the Germans tlie pressure against British 
interests steadily increased. When Turks and 
Britons fought before Basra, they were con- 
tending for dorninatuai in the Gulf, and the lure 
which lay behind was that of the short road 
to India. That is why a study of conditions 
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THli KIVER BANK AT FAO. 

Much of the earlier fighting was in date groves of this character. 


and ovonts in tlu^ Gulf is an imperative pn'liide 
to a full eojiiprehensioii of this particular 
campaign. 

Let us first s('e how it was that the Turks 
caiiio to emerge upon the Gulf at all. The 
Turkish coui’se of empire long lay westward, 
l^'rom the time when h^rtoghrul and his hand of 
four hundrcid horsemen charged the Mongol 
army ni^ar Angora in the thirteenth centiu'y, 
and thus took the first step whieJi led to t he 
foundation of the Ottoman Knipire, the Otto- 
man Turks always looked towards the setting 
ra tiler than the rising smi. '^fheir roots 
were planted deep in Asia, hiit it was the hire 
of tairopcan conquest which constantly led 
them onward until the tide was stayed at the 
\'ery gates of Vienna. Nevertheless, they did 
not nc'glcct to extend their dominions in Asia 
and Africa. '^J'hey conquered Kgypt early in 
the sixteenth eentm*y, and in the same century 
Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent effected the 
first Turkish capture of Ihrghdad. Tie was 
ousUmI from the city by the l\‘rsians, and it 
was not until 1038 that Sultan Murad TV. 
appeared before Jlaghdad with an iminenso 
army, recovered it, and lioisted the Turkish 
flag. Thirty years later, in 1008, th(* "I'urks 
marc^hed down to Basra, captured it, and came 
for the first time to the shores of the l*ersian 
(hilf.- 


Tt is not at all gem^rally realist'd that the 
British were in the Gidf l)efore the Turks. The 
first time British arms were carried to victory 
in the Persian Gulf u^as on January 19, 1022, 
when a T^ritish force laid siege to a i^ortuguese 
fort on the island of I^shm, opposite^ Hormuz, 
and captured it a fortnight latt'r. Two months 
afterwards the British, fighting in allia.iu;e with 
a T'ersian army, seizi^i and sac^kcnl the Portu- 
gu('se c*ity and island of Hormuz, and laid its 
almost fabulous glories low. It was at this 
time that the British made a treaty with 
J*<*rsia by which they undertook ‘‘ tt> keep two 
mcn-of-war constantly to defend the (hilf.” 
Tho number of warships was afterwards in- 
crc'ased to five and, from that timci onward, 
British seamen ])oliced and proteett^d the Gulf, 
and their power and influence w'cre never 
seriously disputed. 

The Turks made little use of Mesopotamia 
and tho deltaic lands. As in other parts of 
their T^rnpire, their influeiuHJ always lay like a 
blight upon the country and stifled progress. 
Nor did they do anything effective to extend 
their rule beyond tho valleys of tho ’'Pigris and 
T^luphrates in the direction of Arabia. The 
Turk has never been in any true sense the over- 
lord of Arabia, and he nove^r will be. Karly in 
the eighteenth century the then Tiirkish Vali of 
Baghdad actually reymdiated the control of 
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Stamboul. and made the city and all the lands 
southward to the (Uilf a practically inde- 
pendent State, llis successor appealed to tlie 
British in India to take him under their pro- 
tection, and asked for l^ritish olliccrs to train 
his armies. Some officers were sent, hut when 
the 13ritish (Government heard of the arrange- 
ment months afterwards it was severely (*oii- 
demned. London j^rt'ferred to remain on gooil 
terms with the Porte, and (*ared nothing about 
the future of Mesopotamia. The oflicei‘8 were 
recalled, and by the beginning of the nineteenth 
ct'iitury the Sultan had gradually recovered his 
old authority. Had it not been for the action 
of the Home (Jovi'rnment, Mesopotamia would 
have been a British prott'ct orate for the last 
hundred years. 

The rise of the \Vahal)is in Arabia liad a 
lasting t'ffeet upon the fortunes of the peoj»le 
on tho ^Vi’abian shcires of the (Julf and upon the 
'furkish position in tht'so regions. Tlie Wahabi 
moveuK'nt \\as esstmtially an attempt to revert 
to the early simplicity of the Islamic fait h, and 
in course of tiini' it sliook thc^ world of Islam to 
its foundations. 'L'lu* \\’aha])is began to grow 
strong in the lattca* half of tlu‘ <*ight(»enth 
century, 'fhey propagated their doctrines by 
the sword, and wlaai the ninetecaith eentiu*y 
dawiKxl they laid very nearly C(jn(iuered all 
y\rabia. ’^fhey reacdied the Persian (Gulf very 
t^arly in their progress, and only dread of tJu^ 
growing ])ovver of the JL’itish kept tliem out of 
Muscat, the capital of Oman, '^^fhey entered 
iMeso|:)otamia in ISOl, and sacked the sacred 
shrines of th(' Shiahs at K(‘rb(‘la. They took 



LANDING AT BAHREIN. 

The officer Is Captain W. H. Shakespear, G.I.E., 
who was killed in Central Arabia. 


Mecca and INIedina, and dest'crated the tomb of 
Mahomet, and at Kaigth thc^y became so for- 
midable that the Sul an t)f Tiirk(‘y saw that his 
claims to the Caliphates were in danger. 

Ho persuaded Meliemet Ali, the Pasha of 
Egypt, to send FGgyptian armies against’ tho 
Wahabis. Tho Egyptian forces slowly overran 
Arabia, but it took them s(jven years to over- 
throw th<^ Walial)i movement. They won their 



104th WELLESLEY^S RIFLES MARCHING ACROSS THE DESERT. 
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AN ARAB COUNCIL ON THE BEACH AT HENJAM ISLAND. 
The post is the British cable mark. 


final victory in 1818, but neither Turks nor 
Kg^'litians were able to garrison Ctuitral Arabia 
permanently. In five the W'alial^i power 

was partially re-esta})lishe(h and for the 
remainder of the century the liistory of Central 
Arabia turned upon tlie ri\'alry between the 
great ruling Wahabi houses of Jbn Kush id and 
Ibn Saud. Tlieir (|uarrels liave continued to 
tlu' present day, though at present the family 
of 11)11 Saud is almost completely in the 
ascendant. Yet little' more' than a de'cade? 
be'feirt' the war three British cruisf'i’s had to 
land a force with guns at Koweit, and trenches 
had to be dug round the town, to save* it 
fre:)in an attack by an army un<le*r the the'u 
head of the Ibn Hash ids. 

These int'mories may seem remote and unim- 
portant, but they art' of very present urge:'ncy. 
Th(' Wahabi movement did not die, but 
smouldered with niodc'rn modifications. The 
dis|)utes between the houses of Ibn Rashid and 
ibn Saud remained a dominating factor in 
Arabian t)olitics. One of tlu' many issues 
which must b(* setth'd as a result of the war 
W'as that the future of Arabia. It w’as not 
,a local issue, as it seemeil. It affected the 
whok; of Islam, for it involved the future 
guardiaiishi}! of tlu^ Sa<?rcd Cities and the 
control of the piJgi*imag(^ to Mt'cea. In any 
settlciiK'ni that was reached, the grciit chic*f- 
tains of Arabia would liave to be reckoned 
with. One of the desires of Ibn Saud 
was an outlet to tlie Persian Oulf, and he 
more than once sought British protection. 


though it was never ac(‘orded to him. He 
would long ago hav(' taken the Turkish ports 
of Bida and Ojeir, in the peninsula of K1 
Katar, but. he feared Turkish re[)risals from the 
sea. Cntil 10 III the venerablo and mildowt'd 
corvette wbicli thtj Turks stationed at Basra 
W'Ms enough to keep him in las inland cities 
and oasc's. Ilieri' was ik'VC'i* a ease where 
sea power of the most insignificant kind w^as 
so cheaply and successfully ox('reis('d. 

I'Ih' Turks, then, wi’ro never iiaisters of any 
portion of tijo west 'rii sliores of th(^ (iulf until 
the ’si'vent ies of last century. Iliey bekl Basra. 
IIicv held the little town of Fao, at the entrance 
to the Shat t -al- Arab, wliere they maintained 
a mud strueture wliieh by courtesy was called a 
fort. Beyoiul lay tlu'. sands of Arabia, when^ 
the irades of tlio Sultan liad no validity. The 
Slulkhs of Koweit j)reserved their independence, 
though prudence [)rompted them to keej) on 
frit'ndly t('rms with their neighbours. South 
of their town lay tlu* region of K1 llasa, with one 
or two fertile oases in which towns existed. 
S()iith again of Hasa canu' the peninsula of 
JCl Katar. In both Kl Hasa and K1 Katar the 
Aral) tribes lived unmolested. J^eyond K1 
Katar came the territcries of tlie ehids of tho 
Ilralc Coast, with wliom Croat Britain held 
treaties under which they agreed to Iceep tho 
peace at sea and to abstain from piracy. The 
Turks maintained intermittent relations with 
tho Wahabi c'hicfs of Central Arabia, who took 
the advice tendered them by the distant Sultan, 
or disregarded it, precisely as it suited them. 
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Into this scone of coniparativo passivity came 
tho lato Midhat Pasl^a, and it vvavS with his 
advent t)iat in(Klc*rn Turkish aggression in the 
Persian Gulf really began. ^lidhat Pasha was 
an extremely able and energetic man, and in 
aft(^r years he incurred tlie inexf)rablo hatred of 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid because ho was the 
author of the first Turkish Constitution. He 
paid for his liberal ideas with liis life, being 
imprisoned and (‘ventually assassinated at Taif, 
in Arabia, in 1S83. He was made V^ali of 
Haghdad in 1800, and in the early ’st'venties he 
set about extending Turkish ruk^ in the IVrsian 
(hilf. He began by esttiblishing closer relations 
with Koweit. Next he sailed down the Gulf, 
landed a forc(' on the ccaisl of El Hasa, con- 
quered the Arabian tribes, anfl converted the 
H'gion into a Turkish saTuljak. Thtai he 
appeared with his llotilla off the island of 
Bahrein, which he '‘annexed,’' a proceeding 
which was very soon Uj)set by tho British 
GiA’crnmenl. He laid claim to the pcaiinsula 
of El Katar. but (Jreat Britain dt'clined to 
recognize his pretensions. The Government 
of the day did, however, most foolishly and 
unwisely accept his coiKpiest of El Hasa, a 
decision whic*h in latt‘r years there was every 
reasf>n to deplore. We had never retained any 
territory in the Gulf ourselves. V\’e had every 
right to ol)jcct to any other Power filching 
great tracts of country in this region. But 
1873 w as a pt.^riod wla*n Britain was immindful 


of her larger responsibilities and duties, and 
temporarily forgetful of her own glorious past. 

Midhat Pasha was summoned back to Con- 
stant inoj^lc in 1873, and was made Grand 
Vizit‘r. Tho activity ho generated in all tho 
lands south of Baghdad quickly died away, and 
the Turks gave comparatively little trouble 
until tho rise of German influence on the Golden 
Horn stimulated them to fresh aggression. 3"hey 
kept a battalion or two and some guns at HI 
Hofuf, tho town in the oasis of that name, 
which is regardt'd as the capital of HI Hasa. 
I'hey had a small garrison at their port of El 
Ivatif, and iinother at Ojeir, at the liead of tho 
Bight of Bahrein. These troops maintained 
'rurkish sovereignty as far as the range of theii 
weapons, anti no farther. They collected 
taxes spasmodically and without much oppres- 
sion, owing to tht^ fewness of tht'ir numbt'rs. 
In El Ivatar tho solo evidence of Turkish claims 
consisted of a v'ery small force in t he town and 
l)ort of Bida. It never w’t*nt bt'yond the w-alls 
of the town. Had it done so, it would have been 
tlestroyed )>y the tribesmen, who fiercely re- 
stated tho Turkish intrusion. To the Gulf 
peoples the Turks were a nuisance, but on th(5 
whole not a v ery troublesomt^ nuisaru^e. 

Tho wholt* situation was gradually cluinged 
wluai, after tin* aet't'ssion of tho Emperor 
William II., Germany f()ri:iiilat(»d her new 
world i>oli(*i<'s, and induced Tiirkt^y to enter into 
a.' veiled and subordinate allianco with her. 



liy rernui^^ion <>J " 1 of JnUia HUti>h.,uU 

THE BAZAAR AT KOWEIT. 


[Cecil Burns, R.B.A , 
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THE FORESHORE AT HAHREIN ISLAND. 
From roof of British Consulate. 


TIk* Emperor's first visit to (.Vjiistnnt inople in 
IS 81 ) saw tile dawn of the mij>fhty Pnn-( Jennanie 
scheme which was eom])endi<)usly InIIowii in 
Berlin as tlie B.B.B. (Berlin-Byzantitmi- 
Baghdad). After th(‘ war hc'gaii a professor 
lecturing at Berlin said tJiat (}ta’man\*’s aims 
might he summed up in four g('()graphieal 
cat c*h-words ; “ Xorlli Sea, ( 'onstant inople, 

Ihighdad. Indian Ocean.” Another favouriti* 
definition, aftrihiitt'd to tho t]mpi‘roi himself, 
was “ a (iermanie w('tlge reacliing from Ham- 
l)urg to the Bc^rsian (Uilf.” The J_)eutsche Bank 
group Jiad alrcmly accpiired coiiliol of tJu' rail- 
ways of h]uro])(‘an Turkey, and the Ioeomoti\>^ 
was to bo the principal means of c'xtending 
Germanic influi*nce in tlie ^NliddU* East. 

'^riie scheme was grandiose. If was also in 
some respects exctH‘dingly \'ague. Berhaps it 
owed its origin in part to chance sec'd dropped 
by von Moltke, wdif) in his (‘arly days, wlien 
attaclied to tlie Turkish Army, had ridden 
tlirough Anatolia, traversed tlie Gates of (Cilicia, 
lookt‘d forth u[K)n tlie Ujiper Euphrates Valley, 
and dreamed drt'ams of a flay wlien these h'rtile 
but fallow lands might be won back to a pro- 
gressive civilization. Marshal von der (Joltz 
J^isha, who in 188 .‘i had already begun his re- 
organizaticin of the Turkish military forces, 
may have contributed to the growth of tht* 
concejition. The idea that the Turkish soldiery 
might be utilised as a weapon in the hands of 
Germany w’as certainly destine<l to bear 
remarkable fruit. On the financial side there 


w’en* big jirolits to be made, for (lerniany su})- 
pli(‘d nothing to 'J\irke\' without exacting big 
and (‘\ c‘n excessixa* prices. Th(‘ talk < )f f< >unding 
(h'rman agricultural colonies in Asia Minor 
from the ovei*s])ill of ( J(‘rman\''s }^opulation w’as 
not vt'ry ])ractical. and was always doomi‘d to 
come to naught. A highly ci\’ilised EuropiMii 
race, sivking to win subsisttau'e from tlu‘ soil 
of Asia, would be ” und('rli\’c‘d ” by the in- 
digcaious jiopulation. Imr moi'e attraeti\a^ 
w ere the dn’ams of controlling as administ rators 
the ft*rtile plains of the l^ower b]u}jhrat(*s and 
Tigris, ami making them once more th(‘ granaiy 
of the world. In t h(‘ lieginnings <»f ri*cord(‘d 
history man found wheat growing wild in this 
rich country, (wolvcnl the art ^ of cult i\ at ion, 
and mad(‘ tlu* wikka’iie-^s a smiling garden. 
Hi*rr Paul Bohrbach, whos(.‘ (‘\'(‘s were alwa\s 
fixed upon l\h‘sopotamia, was fond of telling 
the pc'ople of Jh'rlin that so r(‘ci'ntly a< the 
eighth century th(‘ land Ix'twecai tlu' two ri\’ers 
])roduced iU)madl\’ ttai million tons of wheat, 
arifl sup])orted a po|)ulation of six millions. 
Now, he wf)uld atld, it maintains only a million 
j)eoplt\ 

obj(*ets of tlu* Germatis wen', therefore', 
to a certain (‘xtent economic, but tlu'y wore 
above all ])olitical. They wanted to Imild a 
gn-at trunk railway from the Bosphorus to th ‘ 
Bersian Gulf, with a ])ort in (Julf waters as its 
terminus. \\'hatc*ver flag the port might fly, it 
was iiH'ant to be an esstaitially German strong- 
hold. It would have at its back an army un(k*r 
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MALCOLM INLET. OMAN. 


A hu^e unfrequented harbour. The 

Oeriiian influence, and in future yoar.<? it would 
serve as a stepping-ofE place for India. The 
outward movement across the Indian Ocean 
was very rarely talked about. It was a develop- 
ment which lay beyond, and was perhaps never 
more than dimly conceived. The vital thing 
was to reach the I’ersian Gulf. 

Yet the Baghdad Railway at first took shape 
very slowly. The year before the Emperor’s 
first visit to the Sultan Abdul Hamid, a German 
company, backed by the Deutsche Bank, had 
obtained a conce^ssion for making a short rail- 
way along the Asiatic shores of the Sea of 
Marmora. As a result of the Emperor’s activi- 
ties, this concession was developed into the 
scheme for the construction of a lino to Angora 
and Konia, which was known as the Aiiatolian 
Railway. The Emperor paid his second visit 
to Constantinople in 1898, and afterwards 
proceeded on his famous pilgrimage through 
Syria and the Holy Land, in the course of which 
ho won Turkish support for ever by proclaiming 
himself to be the protector of Islam. Fn 1899 
came the sequel. The Sultan granted a con- 
cession for the continuation of the Anatolian 
Raihvay to Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, to a 
German corporation which styled itself “ The 
Imperial Ottoman Baghdad Railway Company.” 
The concession was signed on behalf of Germany 
by Herr von Siemens, of the Deutsche Bank. 
By a further and more definite concession 


distant shores are some miles away. 

gi’antcd on March 5, 1903, to Herr von 

Gwinner, of the Deutsche Bank, Turkey 
guaranteed interest on the cost of construction 
of the lino at the rate of £700 per year per 
kilometre. The principle of kilornetric guaran- 
tees, which Germany invariably exacted from 
'^rurkey, was iniquitous, and has always been 
strongly denounced. It should in justice be 
said, however, that the promoters of the railway 
w'cro able to forego the guarantee on some of 
the earlier sections of the lino within a few 
years of their being open to traffic. Whether 
the later sections would ever have made enough 
profit to free themselves from the guarantee is 
very much open to doubt. 

It should also be acknowledged that in 
Anatolia the line had beneficent results. No 
reasonable man ever doubted that, whether 
it paid or not, the Baghdad Railway was on its 
economic side a most j^raisoworthy enterprise. 
Asia needs railways, and no part of the Asiatic 
continent is more in need of good railways 
than Asiatic Turkey. The British opposition 
to the Baghdad Railway scheme was based 
partly on its improper methods of finance, but 
far more on the undoubted fact that Germany’s 
motive in promoting it was primarily political, 
and that it was meant to undermine British 
influence in the Middle East, and British para- 
mountcy in the Persian Gulf. 

The effects of the new German policy quietly 
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began to make themselves manifest in Gulf In 1899, after the Baghdad Railway con- 

waters. The mt'thod adopted was to protest cession was first signed, things grow busier, 

on every occasion that German aims in tlfe The old German cruiser Arcona, not the 

Gulf were exclusively commercial, but British warship of that name, came to the Gulf on her 

vigilance soon discovered another side to the way home from China. It was understood 

occupations of Gorman agents. They talked that she was looking for a suitable terminus 

of commerce, but they surreptitiously sought for the .railway. spent some time in 

at various points to obtain a territorial various secluded bays, but was unable to get 

footing. up the Shatt-al-Arab to Basra, as she could not 

It is most interesting and instructive to trace cross the bar at the mouth of the river. A 

the germination and the: growth of German lit tle later in the same year a party of Germans 

influence around the shorc’ss of tliis inland sea. appeared at Bunder Abbas. They said they 

T)ie details may seem trifling, but they reveal were “ scientists,*’ but they were certainly not 

German methods in a compact and illuminating astronomers. Thew disappeared as mysteriously 

manner. as they came. 

The very first Germans who seem to have In 1900 Herr Stemricli, w’ho w’ as then German 

traded in the Gulf opened business under the Consul-General at Constantinojile, came over- 
name of Messrs. Wonckhaus & (Jo., and were land tlu'ough Asiatic Tmkey at the head of a 

understood to represent a Hambrng firm. mission whicli was making the first rough in- 

Their i)roceedings were charac^toristic. Tliey sj^ection of the route of the proposed railway, 

w^ent in 1896 to Bingah, a little town on the The members of the mission included tho 

Persian coast whore no other European resided. German Military Attac*he at Constantinople. 

Even the British Vice-Consul wiis, according to Herr Stemri(!h went to Koweit, where he was 

Lord Curzon’s book on Persia, a “ jolly old courteously received by Sheikh Mubarak. Ho 

Arab.” Tho Wonckhaus firm modestly began explained tliat the Baghdad RaiKvay Company 

by dealing in shells and mother- of -f)earl, said desired to establish its t(*rminus on the shores 

very little about itself, avoided all Europeans, of th(? Bay of Koweit. w^anted to buy a site 
but cultivated a largo acquaintance among the at Has Kathama, at the heatl of the bay, and 
roving Gulf population. to k‘ase twent y square miles of territory around 

Tho next year the German Government it. Sheikh Mubarak refused, for he niistrustt^d 

quietly established a Vice -( Jons ulato at Bushirc. his plausibk) visitors. Ho knew% as all Maho- 

At that time there were exactly six German medans krunv, tliat Germany had contracted 

subjects in the whole of the Gulf. some* sort of mysterious alliance with the 
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THE SHEIKH’S CASTLE AT SHARCAH, ON THE PIRATE COAST. 
The ancient cannon is the Sheikh’s sole piece of artillery. 


'^I’nrks. Mo wisliod to have* nothing: (o (If) with 
any friends of ’I’urkt^y, because tiu* Turks were 
constantly trying to iindiM'iiiine his position. 
Herr Stennneh was poIit<‘l\' bowed out- of the 
high council chainlx'r, where the Sheikh was 
constantly wcait to sit, with his gaze wandering 
ON'er the wid(' ('xpa.ns(' of jiis pr(‘cious bay. 

Tliere was anothf^r and far more definite 
reason for Sheikh M ul:)arak's refusal. On 
January 18hl), he had signed a sc'cret agree- 
nu'nt with Croat 13ritain, in which, in return 
for certain undert (kings, he agrt*f‘d, among 
otiier things, not t(j lease or dis[)ose of any 
portion of his tf^rritory to tlu^ Coveriinu'iit or 
subjects of any foreign I’ower without the 
pr('N'if)us eonsf iit of Cireat Jiritain. The agrtM'- 
ment was part (.>t‘ tin; British response to the 
Kaiser’s visit to the Sultan in tlu» lavvious 
year, the results (jf w'hich wf're not unlvnow'ii in 
London and Simla. It was made within a 
month of Lord Curzon’s arrival in India as 
\hc(?roy, and was almost the first matter he tofjk 
in hand after assuming ohiee. 

Tile ( h'rmans wc^re uiiflefeated. If they could 
not g(*t tluMT tf^rniinus by imrchasc*, they pr(_)- 
])OM‘tl to obtain it by force? through tlie agt'ncy 
oi their ])uppets the Turks. Towairds the end 
of the year 1900 Sheikh Mubarak decided to 
takc‘ a hand in the warfare in Central Arabia 
betw'een the houses of Ilai Kashid and I bn 
Saud. JTe l(*d a small army into the interior 


in suppfjrt of I bn Saud, was ambtished in a 
deep dcfilt^ wliilo returning from the city of 
Hail, and sufh'nMi a severe rtwerse. 

Ifis t(‘mporary weakness madt‘ a German 
opportunity. Karly in 1901 a J’urkisli corvette 
packed w itli troops sailed into Kowcat Harbour, 
and its cH)niniandtT announced that lie proposed 
to take’ fiossf'Ssion of the t(->wai. Gnait Hritiiiu 
had b(‘en warned of the ])lot, and had made 
j)r(*f)arations. A British cruistir was lying in 
the harbour, and the Turks were told that t lanr 
corvetti' w'cxild })e sunk if a single soldiia- w 
landed. saik'd away. Later in th(‘ ycsir 

the corvett(? returned, bewaring a high Turkish 
dignitary who was carrying a. menacing letter 
adilro.sscd by thi* Sultan to Mubarak. Again a 
British (?ruis(?r interviaied, and as a result of its 
support- Mubarak ordt^n'd the env'oy to (h^part. 
Then the I’lirks incited Ibn Rashid to attat?k 
Koweit, and only the assistance of three 
British cruisers, as already relat(*d, saved the 
town from being sackcxl. The next move was 
to make use of INTubarak’s nephews, w ho wert' in 
exile in Turkish territory. They sailed from 
the Shatt-al-Arab witli a fleet of native craft to 
take Koweit, but the whole flotilla wa.s dis- 
persed by a singh' British gunboat. Thereafter, 
the German plots for seizing Koweit by force 
were abandoned. 

A new method of obtaining acce.ss to Koweit 
territory was then instigatexi by the Germans. 
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They had, meanwhile, discovered a possible 
alternative t€?rininns. I'ho north siclo of the* 
Ray of Koweit is bounded by the large and 
marshy island of Bubian. Behind Bubian are 
the long and deep inlets known as the Khor 
Abdullah and the Jvhor Zobeir, which pc'ra trato 
a good deal of the way to Basra. The (U'rmans 
seem to have thouglit that if th<*y made their 
terminus somewhere on tlu^ Khor Abdullah 
they would have it in a place fairly safe^ against 
attack. Lmff)rtunately for them, Tliere were* 
diHiculties. Mubarak claimed jurisdiction to a 
point twenty miK'S north-west of the lvh(*r 
Abdullah. Fie was also tlie indispiitabh^ 
owner of Bubian, which complc'tely commanded 
the passage to the* sea. His rights were vio- 
lated, aiul Turkish ]>osts w(‘iv established at 
N’arious points within his ti^rritory, including 
the island of Bubian. 

Tlu‘ British lOmbassy at Constant in()[)le w as 
at thtit, [)(‘riod ('xcet'dingly iiiactixe, and tlu‘ 
iloine ( i!ovt*rmn(‘nt had pass(‘d from t la^ “ hot 
lit to the cold ’ tit. An incitkait which 
happeiH*<i at a meeting b<‘twe<.*n King Ktlwai'd 
and the ( a'rman l^anperor is undc'rstood to ha\ (‘ 
contributed to this cJiange. taiiperor wa-^ 

<*ager to talk about K(.)Wi'it, in which lu* took a. 
d(‘<*p and direct int(a’('st. King lOdward was 
annc'd with c<‘i’tair» notes on a slu'c't of [)aper. 
Thi‘ l'"anj)eror asked if he might hav('- tlio' notes, 
and tluai promptly, but most improperly, 
r('eordc»d thtau as an official communication. 
Th(' notes contained a (|U(‘st ionabl(5 admission. 
It was tla^ught best to condone the lOmperor’s 
sliarji jiractice, but l.h-itish ])olioy at Koweit 
suffered in c*ons<*c[iaaic*e. '^Phe posts on Bubian 


were allowed to remain after a formal protest, 
muc-h to the chagrin of Mubarak, who laid 
taithfully stuck to us, but had been imper- 
hctly su})ported. Th(\y were there almost 
until tlu^ war liegau, although, meaiiwiiile, 
(Jermaiiy had announced her iiitentiiai of 
making her terminus at Basra. Slu* never really 
abandoned her desin* to reach Koweit. One 
ot tlie provisions of the .iVnglo-'^Purkish Agree- 
ment about the Baghdad Kailw'ay, wliich was 
iu‘v<»r signed owing to the outbreak of tht'- war, 
prov ided for the n'sidence of a. Turkish ollieial 
at Koweit. would ha\'o been as constant 

a etaitre of inlrigiK' as was the Ottoman High 
Commissioner in (’aii‘o. 

I01s(‘w la‘re in tlu‘ (Julf the Oermans gnnv 
mon' active. '^Pln‘ tirm of Wonekhaus, wliii'h 
had begun so humbly by buying shells on Hie 
bcaeh at bingah, rajiidlv' bhjssomed into a hirgii 
and widt‘spread laitcrprise. In 1!)01 tlu' licad- 
tjuarlcrs w<“rc.' t‘(Mno\’t*d to the island of Bahrc'in. 
A new ” bi'ancli " was opened at Basra, and a 
big hoiisii was talon for it. The wholt* (hiii 
womk*!‘(‘d where the mon(‘\’ eamt* from. It 
eertainlv' w.i-i neve?* obtained from profits. 
Allot lier braneh was opiausl at Bunder Abbas. 
'I'he Jhihrein liraiK'h viay ii(‘arly biu*ame the 
seen<‘ of an ‘‘ ini (‘mat ional incident.” Sheikli 
Isa. of Bahnan, was liaxing mn(.*h troiihk* wath 
a turbuhait iie})h(wv, who had a following of 
triuaihait retainers. One of these foll<)W(‘r.s 
viokaitly assault t‘d oik^ of the W’onekhaiis 
cjoolies, and dirt*etly aflt*rwa.rds one Balmsen, 
an assistant to W'onekhaus, was badly ham- 
nica’i'd. The ineidtaif sounds £>altrv, l.)ut it was 
just one of the pr(*texts for interh^renef' for 



A DESERTED BRITISH NAVAL STATION AT BASIDU, ON KISHM ISLAND. 
The RI.M.S. ^'Lawrence” is lying beyond, in the Clarence Straits. 
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^^'hich Germany was eagerly watching. She 
was given no chance. \A"ithin throe days a 
Ih’itish gunboat arrived, bearing tlic British 
R(\sident in tlie Persian Gulf. A sum of thh 
was instantly paid as coinponsation to llie 
bruised Bahnsen, and the ringleadei*s in the 
(list url)anco wore j)ublicly llogg<»d and tlien 
bnnislied. In 1905 Germany showed signs of 
desiring to open direct relations with the 
Slu‘ikh of Balirein, but it was at once pointed 
out that the Sheikh’s external r(*lati(>ns were, 
wiili his consent, under British (‘ontrol. 

Th(' Persian (Julf was almost c(‘rtainly the 
eai'Iiest home of the primitive civilizatirni of thci 
world. Some among the very few pi'ople who 
have ri'ally tried to study Bahrein l^tdievo that 
it was probably th(‘ real cradle of tlie higlaa* 
development of the luunan race. Its extra- 
ordinary collection of mound tombs, stretching 
as far as tlu' eye can see ac*ross its <k\s('rt 
interior, puzzle the chance trav(‘llers who have 
examiiH'd them. All through the ages its 
rough tracks have* drawn adventurers from 
many lands — Britisli and Arabs and PtTsians, 
Portuguese and Gret'ks and IMuenicians, Baby- 
lonians and Chaldeans and Sumerians, and 
thos(^ “ black heads ” who wer(.‘ perhaps the 
first progenitors of civiliz<*d humanity. 'J’h(*ir 
footsteps ring down the ages, and y<‘t they 
havi'- left very few records. From the time 
wh(‘n Al(‘\ander's famous admiral Nearchus, 


who commanded the Greek fleet in its navi- 
gation of the Persian Gulf, visited Bahrein, the 
island figures hardly at all in history. 

What brouglit the later comers to Bahrein ? 
'^fhe answer is — pearls. Even to-day Bahnuii 
has a world- wide interest as the centre of the 
Gulf ]4earl trade. In good years it sends to 
Paris iind New York and London, by way of 
Bombay and Surat, a million pounds’ worth of 
])(‘arls. 'J’ho Great P(‘ar! Bank practically 
extends for more than half the length of tlu^ 
wt'stern side' of the Gulf, commtnicing near Abu 
IMusa, opposite Sluirgah, curving round to the 
island of TTalul, tluai pasing near El Katar, and 
llnally terminating at- a point near iMusa- 
lamiya, wlua'e the territories of the Sheikh of 
Koweit Ix'gin. Very little of the Bank lies in 
territorial waters, and therefore the right to 
fish upon it raisc's a rather nice question of 
international law. Tlie pearl fisheries had 
betai worked for many centuries by the various 
Arab communities on the western shores of the 
Gulf, who may be said to have afujuired a prt*- 
scriptive right in them. A British gunboat 
policed the Bank during the fishery season, 
and preserve I ord«‘r among the pearling 
dhows. Various enterprising persons of liritish, 
Indian, and other nationalities, who sought to 
participate, were all warned off by the Britisli 
GovcTnuK'nt. One writer obs(Tvi‘s : “ Th(‘ 

(juestion leally settles itself. I should bf.» 



MESSRS. WONCKHAUS AND CO/S HEAP OF PEARL OYSTER SHELLS AT BAHREIN. 
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H.M. SHIPS “ESPIEGLE*' AND “ODIN” LYING OFF BASRA. 


sorry to go [)earling ainid n hortF^ of retired 
{jirates unless I liad an escort of a squadron of 
3riiis(*r8.’ 

Germany thought differently. When the 
Wonckhaiis firm transf(*rred itst'lf to 13ahrein, 
its heaps of niother-ofqK^arl shells, bought from 
the fishcji’inen and piled liigh oulsidt* the 
dilapidated building whi(*h served as an otTiee, 
sooined innoc(»nt enough. Hut (lerinan minds 
a long way off had been thinking wny ardently 
about the Eearl Maiik. St‘arehing amid th<‘ 
records of ( V)nstantin(q)Ie, (h‘nnans Jiad come 
upon the story of Midhat Pasha’s great cruise 
in the (hilf in tlio t arly ’seventies, when lu* |)ro- 
fessed to annex Ihihrein to the Sultan’s 
<lominions. The liint was enough. A sliadowy 
structure f)f Turkish claims was sjK'edily reared. 
'J’he ejiterprising Wonckhaus had not bec'ii 
settled for a year in Hahreiii before the 8ullan 
was forjiially ask(*d to grant to a German 
syndicate a monopoly of the pearl lisheries of 
the J^Tsian (hilf. The (iermans ex])lained that 
they proposed to work tlu* I’earl JIank by 
“scientific” methods, and the Sultan was to 
have his share of tlie proceeds. Tlu' Sultan 
had not the slightest territorial or financial 
interest in the pearl fislieries. He had no inort* 
right to grant a monopoly of pearl fishing in the 
Gulf than he had to conft^r whaling privileges 
in South (Georgia. Yet he was solemnly pro- 
ceeding to accodo to the German request when 
one sharp word from Great Britain quashed the 
whole sclieme. 

But the Teuton is not easily rebuffed. The 


next that was ht'ard of the German agents at 
(^onstantinopk'! was that they were trying to 
persuade the Sultan to give them a k^ase of 
the island of Halul, in tlic centre f>f the Gulf, 
sixty inik's east of Bida, the port of the El 
Kalar peninsula. Halul is an island two or 
thr(»c^ iniles in circumferenct*, with pkaity of 
flat ground. Jt has a ust'ful boat-landing pla(‘e, 
and a good anchorage well sheltered fron\ the 
“ shamal ” winds, tlu^ terror of (half mariners. 
Jt has no water, but, as at Ihmdcr Abbas and 
elscwh(‘re in the (half, condtaisers could lx* 
usod. Haihil is right on tin* J*caarl Bank, amd 
within the l2t)-fathoni line. It is r(‘ally »i nai- 
dav.vous for the* pejirling fle(‘t, amd by long 
pr(\scnption is n'gairded jas thf^ joint ])rop(*rty 
of adlth(‘ Slieikhs sc'iiding dhow s to t lac tishcri(‘s. 
It was no more TurkisJi tJiain tlii^ island of 
Bombtiy, but the Power that held it would 
certaiinly control tlie ])earl lislaa’ics. It was, 
moreover, quite good enough for ai (*oaling 
station, aand might have b(‘en made into an 
Orientad Heligoliind. 

Again a Britisli w'ord in season stopped this 
little enterprisa*, but still the G(*naiiins per- 
sisted. Their next- aittem])t was more definite, 
find for ai time almost siaecxoded. They sought 
to <*stiiblish rights on the island of Abu Musa, 
fifty miles north -wa st of tht^ town of Shargah, 
on the Piraita^ Goast. Abu Musfi is rather bigger 
than Halul, and there is ample evidence that it 
h*xs bt'cn continuously in the possession of the 
Sli<‘ikhs of Shargah. It is at Abu Musa that 
tlie Great Pearl Bank begins. It was over Abu 
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THE HOTTEST PLACE IN THE WORLD: ELPHINSTONE INLET, OMAN. 

A wonderful tropical fiord nineteen miles lon^, but human beings can only live there for four months in 
the year. The R.LM.S “l.awrence” in distance. 


Musa that (h»rinony first showed signs of 
opt'iily ciuesiionitig the j)redoinlnaiic*e of liritish 
iiiflucnice ill tlio Pi^rsian Gulf. In ton years 
si 10 had travelled very far from the “ inno- 
cent ” (Jernian traders buying shells on iangali 
I leach. 

Then* are red oxid(* deposits on Abu INlusa, 
and the Slicikh of Sliargah granted a eoneession 
for working them to three Arabs, who formed a. 
partnersliip. Two of tlie men, father and son, 
i'(*sided at Jangali, and it is sujiposed that they 
appli(*fl for tlu* eoneession on German instiga- 
tion. Tlu* third partner was a Sh.argah man. 
Jn loot) the inevitabk* firm of Wonekhaus 
apjM^ared on the scene and openly aetpiired the 
concession. Tin* Wonekhaus Hrm was believed 
to 1h? acting for the FTamburg-Aiuerika Com- 
pany, which had all tlic time been at the back 
of these pertinacious German activities in the 
troubled waters of tlu^ Gulf. 

The Sheikh of Shargali protested against the 
transfer, and request'd the British Govermnent, 
as his [irotector, to intervene. IIo was one of 
the Trucial Chiefs, and by a treaty concluded in 
1892 all the chiefs had bound themselves “ not 


to ent(‘r into any agreement or (‘orrespondencjo 
with any other T’ow'er, nor admit the. agent of 
aii}^ other Government, nor to ])art with any 
porfion of their lerritori(*s sa\'o to Great 
Britain.” No notice was taken by Messrs. 
Wonekhaus Co. of tlie Sheikh’s stopjiagi* of 
the concession. In Octobi'r, 1907, tlu*r(‘for(*, 
II.M.S. Lapwing towed to Ahii Mnsa a number 
(tf sailing boats containing 900 of the Slieikh’s 
armed followers The men working tlu^ oxide* 
tk^posits were removed and conveyed to Lingah. 
According to tlie Geririan account, a repre- 
sentative of Wonekhaus arrived at the island a 
few hours lat(*r in a boat flying the German flag, 
wiiieli was finnl on by the men from Shargah. 

Here, at last, was tla? ” international inci- 
dent ” for which Ck^rmaiiy had been w <;rking. 
The German Government called for exjilana- 
tions. The Gorman Foreign Oftico (piickly 
mobilised its Press, and a small rock in the 
Persian Gulf, of wliich liardJy anyone in or out 
of Germany had ever heard, was mafic the* 
subject of many columns of portentous articles. 
The Cologne Gazette was mild, and said that the 
German purpose was commercial. The Neueste 
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yachrichten, rather more severe, spoke of “ the 
incomprehensible vioUition of German rights.” 
'rhc Berliner Taffchlrii! grow a little violent, and 
annoimcod that (h*eat Britain was trying to 
undermine (iorinan prestige and to cUMjionstrate 
her own supremacy. Jt said tliat the BngUsh 
“ seem to have liad tlie inteutiou of showing 
(jerrnany that she can do nothing in tJio iNIiddlo 
l]ast without (Jroat Britain’s consent.” It 
cryptically deelared that “ conmiereo and 
politics can no longer bo divided,” and that 
(Jermany could only attain commercial suetvss 
by ” energetic political action.” 

I'he hubbub was n'fleeted in the Bondoii 
i’ress, but it soon et^ased. The ( Jermun civse had 
not a log to stand on. Tlu^ island had ek^arly 
been in Uie ])ossession and the continuous 
oeeupation of tlio SIkmUIis of Sliargali for many 
generations. The Sheikh had an equal right to 
makti the concession and to object to its 
transfer without his consent. Tn one respof't 


the incident still served the Gorman purpose. 
It had enabled Gi^rinany publicly to (juestion 
for the first timt*. the l^ritish claims to para- 
inountcy in the Gulf. She made a formal 
protest, but did not then pursue the matter. 

About the time that (Germany became 
interested in tlu‘ BtMvrl J:5ank her hand also 
became visible on the Karun Hiver, in Persian 
territory, at the head of the Gulf, in the region 
wht're the Britisli .A.dmiralty afterwards acquired 
extensive oil intt^rests. The lvar\in Hivea* is in 
the territory of the Sheikh of Mohaminerah, a 
semi-independent ehieftain who has spt'cial 
rc'iations with Great Britain, though he nomi- 
nally aeknowledg(‘s the overlordship of Persia. 
The (ierman Legation in IVheran was busily 
engag(‘d in ejideavouring to ext (aid (h'rman 
inlluencci in TNa-sia, mon‘ particularly in the 
south. A Dutchman naint’d V^m Koggt'ii, who 
was understood to be a German agent, arrived 
on the Ivarun Biver, and worked out a sclaane 



TRIBESMEN IN ELPHINSTONE INLET. OMAN. 
They are Sbihiyins, the most primitive people in Arabia. 
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for irrigating tho river valley at a cost of two 
millions sterling. 

Tho episode wavS again typical of Gorman 
arbitrary methods. Germany applied to tho 
Persian Government for a concession for the 
irrigation scheme. It was not in the gift of 
Persia at all. The Sheikh of Mohaminerah said 
that if lie wanted his territory irrigated he would 
d*> it himself, with tho aid of J3ritish financie>rs. 
At his request, one of tlu' Punjab irrigation 
eiigiruH'rs spent eighteen months on tlu^ Karun 
working out a separate scheme, ticrmany still 
pressed Persia for the concession. The Sheikh 
made it (juite cknir to the Teh(*ran authorities 
that it they tried to alienate his rights in favour 
of (iJerinany he would offer acttivo resistance, 
which he was well able to d<). The C^erman 
jjosition was seen to bi* quite untenable, and 
fifter a time tho \"an Itoggen schenio was 
withdrawn. 

The time came, after ten years of spade- 
work, wlien the Hamburg -Amerika Company 
publicly entered into tho Gulf trade. In Sep- 
tember, 1900, a line of steamers was started, 
plying bet wet'll Hamburg, Aden, Muscat, and 
all the iDrincipal Gulf jiorts. "Jlie ubiquitous 
Wonekhaus, his humble beginnings in a native 





house at T-.ingah entirely obscured, blossomed 
forth JUS the accredited agent of the famous 
Hamburg- Amerika Company, with the benedic- 
tions of the mighty Herr Ballin himself. The 
arrival of tho first Gorman steamer was long 
remomberod in tho Gulf. It entered each port 
with a band playing “ Hoiitschland iiber 
Ailes,” and an air which tho listening Britons 
fondly supposed to bo “ God Save tlio King.” 
Its cargo apjjcared to consist chiefly of nnlimited 
quantities of ropy Gi'rman eliami)agne, wliieli 
was lavishly dispensed to all and sundry. A 
dinner of innumerablt) courses Wfis served at 
ev'ery stopping-place. All were welcome. It 
wjis a wonderful time for the satellites of the 
patient Wonckhaus. 

'Hie Hamburg- Amerika cargoes were not 
long confined to champagne. The service was 
soon reduced to a monthly one, but the Gorman 
trade grew, although the disturbed internal 
condition of Southern Persia greatly affected 
business at all Persian ports. In the yt*ar 
1011-12 German imports at Busliire were 
valued at £09,000 ; those of the ITnited King- 
dom and India at £707,000. hlxports from 
Bushir(' to Germany were valued at £07,000 ; 
those to tl)e United Kingdom and India at 
£091,000. At Bunder Abbas in the same year 
(ierman imports amounted to £20,000, and 
British and Indian £022,000; exports to Ger- 
many £14, to Great Britain and India, £1 17,000. 
On the otlier hand, German trade witli Basra, 
and Mesopotamia inen*ascd very rapidly, 
showing in 1912 a growth of 00 per cent, in 
imports and of 28 per cent, in c'xports. The 
figures wire: imports, £528,415; exports, 
£075,700. TOie British figures were vastly 
larger^ but Cierman tradii made sti'ady pro- 
gress at Basra until tlie war stopped it. 



BIUTISH TELEGRAPH STATION ON HENJAM ISLAND, 
The island of Kithm lies across the channel. 
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CROWD AT BASRA WATCHING THE BRITISH ENTRY. 


Tlie Hamburg -Auu*rika fiti'aiiuTs aro believed 
to liavo boon bt'av ily siibsi<li/A*(l. 

When tlio negotiution.s b(‘t wc'on Great Britain, 
Germany, Turkey and otla^r eouiilrit‘8, with 
regard to the l^aglidad Railway, gradually 
took sliapo in London, Germany for tlu* tiiiio 
being abandoned her ( luinsy attempts to obtain 
a foothold in the (.hilt by surreptitious means. 
It will be seen tliat by the vigilance of (ho 
Jhitish repres(‘ntativ<\s on the spot sla> was 
invariably foiled at every point 81u* saw, 
howev^a’, that the advantage's she luid failed 
to gain by direct action might ])robably bo 
stealthily ohtainc'd in course of time by dijilo- 
matie action. Jbitish interests in the Persian 
Gulf were less understood and less rigidly 
guarded in London. 

During tlu^ three yi'ars before tlie war an 
agn'enient between (Jreat Britain and Turkey 
was drafted alter vt'ry long discussion. It 
provided that the terminus of the Jkighdatl 
Railway was to b(^ at Basra, its natural outlet, 
and that no extension to Koweit was to be 
built unless the conscait of (Jreat Jiritain was 
first obtained. Turkey further agrt‘c*d to 
abandon her (mtirely mythical pret(*nsions to 
suzerainty over the Bahrein Islands, IMuscat, 
and the territory of the Trucial C^hieis, a 
valueless concession, because her suzerainty 
had never existed, the claim was (]uite mod<*rn, 
and it had never been aeknowleflged by the 
rulers directly concerned. Shi'- also undertook 


to evacuate* the pt'ninsula of VA Kal ar, an almost 
(‘Hually empty offer, because she hail nevc'r 
held more than a cou])le of tiny ports. On 
thc' other hand, (Jreat Britain agn*ed to nvog- 
nize the suzi'rainty of "J'urk(*y oxer Kowc'it, 
while Turkey promised not to interh'n* with 
the internal affairs of Kowc'it, and said sla^ 
would ri'cognizti thi* conventions (theri^ is 
believed to be oik* later than (hat of 181)1*) 
l_H*tween (Jn^at Britain and Kow(*it. The 
expediency of the British admission was 
strongly questioned by those who hold that 
Turkish pr(*tensions to suz<*ra.inty ovt'r Kow'c*it. 
an* vague and indeh*iisil)l(*. The agreement 
fiirtlu*!* providi*d tiiat a represent at ivt* of the 
'Jkirkisii (Jovernm(*nt shoukl in future reside- 
nt Koweit. Jt has hc‘en objected to this pro- 
vision tliat it. would havi* opened the door tf> 
intrigui*, and that it was at- varianct* witli the 
spirit of tlu* convention of 181)1). A British 
naval ofVicer in B)()I onli'red off thi* Sultan’s 
represc'iitat i\ (*. 'Ti'n y(‘ars later tin* British 
( Jo\'(‘rnment wen* proposing to admit liim, 
although in the (Julf every Turkish ollicial 
had beeoiiK* a (Ji'rnuui agent. 

'Fhe agreeiiK'ut with Turki'v, which had 
l)C(*ii draft(*d with the full cognizanee and practi- 
cally in consultation wath the (Jerman (lox'ern- 
m(*nt, was neva*r signed, althougli tlio negoti- 
ations weri^ intc*rmitteiitly continued almost 
until tlu* outbreak of war. At the same time 
an agre(*mc*nt between Great Britain and 
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<ierinany with regard to the Baghdad Railway, 
Mesopotamia, and other matters, was also 
drafted. A tolegraiii from Berlin stated that 
it was initialled in London by Sir Bdward Crey 
and Prineo Lielinowsky in tla> middle of June, 
six \%et'ks before (be war. It was not signed, 
and the ])reeise ebaraeter of its contents wjis 
not disclosed. During tbc two or tbreo years 
b(‘fore (bo war the construction of tbe Baghdad 
Railway was steadily i^ontinued, and work 
was bt'gun on the section between. Baghdad 
and Basra. Tbe full story of tbe Baghdad 
Railway, which has far wider rainifications 
than have hen' be('n touched upon, does not 
reepure recital in connexion with tla^ (campaign 
in the d(‘lta. 

j t is ijiteresling to note tliat while Tiukey was 
dianonstrating in London her inalieiial)le claims 
to the Arabian region of KI JIasa and to tlu' 
western shon's of the ( Julf south of Koweit 
territory, she was rudely twicted from these, 
ari'as. In tlu^ sunimc'r of B)L‘l tlu‘ redoubtable 
Ihn Sand crown<‘d his victorious (‘ari'cr by 
sw<M*j)ing tlu^ Turks, lock, stock and barrel, out 
of KI Hasa and all Kast('rn Arabia, ])robably 
never to n'turii, Tli(‘ remnants of tlu'ir troops 
arri\'ed on (he tJulf coast in a s<»rry ])ligh(, and 
were n'sciK'd by a British sleanu'r. 'I 'heir 
disappearance did not ])n'vent the British 
(lovernment. from soh'innly assenting to tlie 
demarcation of the 'J’uikish “ possi'ssions ” in 
Kaslern Arabia, and from continuing to discuss 
at inordinate k*ngth the '^rurkish "right” to a 
long section of the (hilf coast which the Tiuks 
had filched less than forty years before, and 
from which t hey had been ingloriously <*xpelk‘d. 

JJa; stoiy of t h(‘ advent of C.lormauy into t h<^ 
Persian (lulf, and of the results which followe*d 
t herefrom, has been told at some length and in 
c'onsidorablo detail for a special reason, it is 
|)robably the only instance on record exce^it 
j)(‘rha])s M(^rocco— in which Cerinan methods 
of " world-expansion ” can be t raced from the 
very earliest bt'ginnings down to tlie latest phase. 
We niH* tlie whok^ jirocess at work, from the 
modest arrival of an obscurt' gentleman from 
Hamburg upon tlu* sun-ste»*ped shores of the 
(’larence Straits, douai to the noisy apjiearance 
of the big steamer with its stewards’ band, and 
the cargoes of railway material winch were 
meant to make Basra and its river the Hamburg 
of the J^]ast. Wt^ see the first crude attempts 
to seize unconsidered islets ; the schemes 
tor obtaining concessions by illicit means ; 
the quiet manufacture of “ international 


incidents ” ; tlio initial half-hearted attempts 
to question th(' validity of the British position ; 
the tentative unleashing of the (lerman I*ress ; 
the entry of the great financiers, w'ith tlu'ir 
web of intrigue* ; the transference of issue's 
which si'ciu unimpe>rtant, but are r(*ally v ital, 
to the Luropcaii ( Miancolk*rics ; and, finally, 
the dangerous stage* eef agre‘e‘me*nts, by vvliicli 
(hvat Britain is to be* tenipte'el by smooth 
worels to e)pe*n the^ eloor for tlio ele^struction 
of intcH'sts patie'nlly won by cemturi(*s of 
e*rfe_n*t. Tt is all tlure* a piefun^ e)f Ge'rnian 
wejrld-polit ics in niiniat tin*. lOacb isolate'el 
incide'Ut.is trivial in itself; collectiv e*l y the*y 
tiu'un much. 

Tt may be argue*el that, (h'rmany iuid an entire* 
right tee nslahlisli and ('xte'iid ht'r trade* are)unel 
tlie* shea*e*s e)f this inland se*a. Of e^e)iii'S(* she^ had. 
Ne:> eaie has e‘\'e*r elre'anu'd of epie'st ieining her 
right te) traeli* e)r te) huiltl railways. W’liat was 
(jiu s( ieaieel was he*r motive's anel se)me‘ e)f he*r 
ae*(s. It v\as the* ce ani »inat ion e)f (U)mmt‘i*e*ial 
effea’l, with ])olilical actie>n, so huielly explaiiu'd 
hy the* Jhrlincr I'affchlcitt y vvhie*h reaise'el British 
he)stility te> (he* eloings of ( le'rmany in the 
IVrsian (Julf. On innmne'rable (Je*rinaji plat- 
fea’ins the* ultimate* aims e)f (Je'rmany in the* 
]\lieldle Last wi'i'e^ e‘Xj)e)nnde'd with arrogance' 
and without re*se‘rv<*. (.’e)unt le'ss (Jernatn boe^ks 
de*alt with tlu* same* theme*. J’lu' intention was 
to su[)plant ajid re*plae*e' British iuflue*ue'e* in 
the*se' re‘gie)ns, and not to supplcme'iit it. J’e) 
that gre*at e*nel all tlu^ (icniiaii t'ffeirts were' 
in re'alit y elirecte*el. 

By what right, it may furtluT he ask(*d, die! 
(jlre*a( Britain e*nde*a.v(>iir te* re*sist (Jerman 
e*xpansie>n in the'se* wate*rs 't Jlael slu* any re-'al 
authority for her c laims tej paramoimtey beyond 
se*lf-inte*re*st. and the* ne*ed for guarding India. ? 
It remains to answe*!* these natural epu'stiorivS 
and to ck'fine* the* se)lid grounds upeai which the 
British ])e)sitie)n in llu' P(*rsian (Julf is base*d. 

(Jre*at Britain had ta]\.e*n ne)t liing fe.u* he*rse'lf 
in the*, (jJnlf, had ])re*se‘rv'e‘el pe*ae-e‘ are>und its 
sheavs.and laid give*n ee[ual e)pportimiti('s to all. 
J'hat is the* sum of he*** e*ase*. She* k(*j)t the* 
pe*aee* c'f the* (Julf unaide*d and unsiipport e'd. 
She* se)ught rie> pr e-uliar privik'ge's. She* ae- 
cpiired no te*rrite)ry. Shei held point afte*r 
]ioint in (lie (Julf, anel gav^e*. them all hack, save’ 
only a ]>atch e)f laiiel iit Basidu, e)n the* island e)t 
Jvishm, and her telc'graph station on the island 
of Henjani. Kve'rv nation was able tei benefit 
by her efforts, anel trade w’a.s unrestrict(*tl. 
But if she irnpose'd a self-denying ordinance 
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upon luTself, slio imposed it equally on others. 
She eoiild brook no rivalry in the Gulf, and, 
above all, she could not contemplate the en'alion 
of territorial interests by any other Power. 

The first Englishman who over visited the 
Gulf was Kalph Fitch, who traversed it from 
end to end in 1583, in the nugii of Queen 
Elizabeth, in the company of three othc'r 
Englishmen. 'Phey wert' capturi*d by the 
Portuguos(» and sent to Goa, being the first of 
tlie Fiiglisli to s(*t foot in Tiuiia. Tims they 
made the acciuaintanco of the country from the 
inside of a Portugiu'se gaol. The olijoct of h''if.ch 
was the development of trade, and his journey 
was one of the occurrences which h^d to the 
formation of the organization which ultimately 
liecame the Fi.st India Gornpany. If. was not, 
howi'ver, until lt)18 that the British flag was 


first fiown in the vicinity of the Gulf. In that 
year one of the (Company’s trading vessels was 
sent from Surat to Jask, near the entrance to 
the Gulf, where nowadays (ireat Britain 
maintains a telegra|)h station. ^Prado witli .Task 
continued for three or four years, but the 
obstruction of the Portuguese, who held the city 
and island of normuz, becanu' so pronounced 
that it was resolved to attack them. An 
arrangement was iiiade with the Shah of F^ersia, 
w^ho had alrt'ady sent an army to bc^sit^ge 
Hormuz. Part of this arrangtMuent;, duly 
embodii?d in a treaty, w^as that th€^ (Vanpany 
were “ constantly to defend tlie Gulf ” with 
warships, as already notod. 

After the sack of Hormuz, a British factory 
was established at Bunder Abbas. Subse- 
quently there were frequent encounters btTw (M^n 
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the "Rrrti.'^h squadron and the Dutch and 
Portuguese, as well as the Arabs, although it 
was with British aid that thcj Arabs expelled 
the Portuguese from Muscat. British prestige 
steadily increased in the Gulf dirring the next 
century and a half, and the British Hag wiis 
both respected and fean'd. FriMpient help 
was given to the l*ersians, who owed it to the 
British that they did not bc'coiiu' a nation 
without a seaboard. The survey of the Gulf 
was begun by the Indian Navy in 1785 and 
thus wius set on foot an undertaking which 
continued to the time of the great war. Both 
the charts and the lights of thfi Gulf wero 
solely the outcome of British enterprise. 

The gr(^atcst work Great Britain uiid<‘rtook 
in the Gulf was the su])pr(\ssion of piracy. 
The Arab tribes seem to liaves always fought 
one another on sea and land, and to liave 
occiisiomilly united to attack the ])aRsing 
stranger ; but tla'y never really cntiaM^d upon 
organized and persistent pirat^y till th(‘y were, 
at the beginning of last century, welded together 
by tlie great Waliabi mov’c'iiaait in Arabia. All 
along the Pirate Coast tlaa’c are lagoons and 
backwaters, in whieh the pirates shelti^red their 
vessels, and behind which their towns were 
built. Tlio boldest of the pirates were tlu', 
tioasmi tribe, whose headquarters were at 
B^^s-ul- Kheima. 

By 1806 the pirates had become so aggressive 
that the British eoriu'red a Joasiiii lK‘et off 
the island of Kishiii, and a. treaty was sigiuHl 
at Bunder Abbas. The pirat(*s, however, cart'd 
lit tit* for treaties, tind sot)n reeommencetl their 
work of deprt'dation. At times they even 
attacketl the Ctjinpany’s cruisers, and wht'U 
they boarded and captured tht^ small British 
warship 8ylph, part of a squatlron carrying 
8ir Harford »Jf)nes's Mission to Persia, it wan 
felt that strong re})risals wero necessary. A 
military expt^tiit it)n, which included the ^"ork 
and Lancastt*r Ht*giment anti the Loyal Nt»rth 
J..ancashires, was disjiatched to Bas-ul-Kheima, 
and burned the town anti the jiirate fleet. 

Tlie expedition then crossed the (hilf, anti 
t lit* town t)f Lingah was destroyed. The fi^rtrt'ss 
of Laft, t)n the island t)f Kislun, was eapturt*d 
in an extraordimiry manner. The force* attack- 
ing the fortress was beaten off, but next morn- 
ing the British were astt)nished to see the Union 
Jack waving from its walls. An t)fficer had 
gone ashore in the night, found that most tjf 
the defenders had fled, obtained admission, 
and hoisted the flag. 



THE PALM GROVE AT SAHIL CAMP. 


Afterw'ards the piratical craft at Shargah 
and other towns on the Pirates Coast wero 
destroyed, and finally at Shinas, on the coast 
of Oman, a thousand VValiabis were killed. It 
w'as on this occasion that the Wahabi lea(k*r, 
the tlK*n Ibn Sand, wrot(' to the British authori- 
1i«*s : “ Jn truth, then, war is bitter ; and only 
a fot)l c*ngagos in it, as tJic poet has said.” 

I-Cven this lc*sson did not sufli(M> for tiu' 
Joasmis. By 1812 they w't*re sweeping the 
seas once* more*, and in 181.5 they had (?ven 
(*aptur<*d a vessel so far away as the coast of 
Kathiawar, Western India. In 18 Hi a British 
s(juadron menaced Bas-ul- Kheima again, but 
made no impression. In 1817 the Joasmis 
built a fort at Basidu, on the island of Kishin. 
In 1818 they wi*re rav'aging the* W’cst coast 
<»f India, and in 1811) a fleet of sixty -four 
pirate vessels, manned by sev(*n tliousand men, 
v\as off the coasts of (^itch and Kathiawar. 

But tho ctjp of the iniquities of the .foasmis 
was full to ov^c'rflovving. A ])ow(*rful force was 
assembled at. lh)inbay under Sir William Grant 
Keir, including the two British regi»nents whieh 
had fought in the (hilf S(*v’(*n years before*. 
Ras-ul- Kheima vsas cannonack'tl and finally 
carrietl by a.ssault, .‘100 of the Arabs being Killed 
and 700 wf>und(*d. The other .loasrni ports 
were visited in turn and their fortifications 
blown up. At Sohar, on the Oman coast, tliore 
was considerable fighting. Finally, in 1820, a 
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general treaty ot pt'aee was corK.'ludc'd with tlio 
pirate eliiefs. The 'S'ork and Laneasten* Jlegi- 
inent still bears the word “ Arabia ” on its 
(‘olours in eoinnaanoration ot tli(‘se forgt)ttt*n 
campaigns. 

Sir William (Irani Keir’s expedition dealt 
piracy in the Gulf its death-blow. Th(' Ih‘ni 
Yjis at Abu Dhabi made a desperate attempt 
to hoist the blood-red flag again in ISIH. 
Anticipating a suggestion afterwards heard in 


comic opera, tliey even prepared boiling oil 
in wliich to place the Christians they captured. 
They were ja-oniptly suppressed, however, 
and an episode which began with cauldrons 
of boiling oil cmded in a trial in the Bombay 
High ('^ourt. The various treaties entered 
into with the holders ot the tri})es on the Pirate 
Coast, known as the Trucial Chiefs, were con- 
solidatt'd in the general treaty of 18r)3. To this 
was added the treaty of 1892, by which th(‘ 
chiefs agreed to place their external relations 
in British hnnds, and not to alienate any ])i)rtion 
of tlu‘ir territories to foreign Powers. 

It would be too much to say that piracy 
entirely disappeared from the (jlulf. Isolated 
acts of piracy occurrt'd almost every y<'ar, and 
they generally emanatc'd from the tiTritory 
which was alleged to be iindcT 3'urkish eontrol. 
'Fhey were usually swiftly punished, but there 
could be littlo doubt that if tlio strong hand of 
the Britisli wjus withdrawn, Arab tlee1/S would 
again comiiK'nce th(‘ir depredations. 

In suppressing piracy in the Gulf, Great 
Britain was not only siu'king t he [)rotection of 
her own trade, but was ‘‘solicitous for th(' 
eommon good, and was serving oth(‘r nations 
as well as herself.” An almost etiually long 
story might be told con(‘erning the str('nur)us 
British efforts for the supprt'ssion of the sla\’<‘ 
trade, extending ovta* many y(‘ars and still 
unfinished. ^J’ht* British control ol the arms 
trallic involved heavy ex[)enditure an<l most 
laborioiLS jjatrols. Sonietimtis the whole* lOast 
Indies Squadron was oecu])ied in this work, 
and in 1911 Admiral Sir Hdniond Slade led a 
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coml)inod naval and military cx|X'dition into 
Persian Mekran to ])unisli gun-runners. 

'i'he Jiritish sanitary organization did mncli 
for the lioaltli of tla^ (Julf, and for ton yi^ars 
at bay tlie repeated ap])('arances of plague. 
Tlio duties of the Hritish Resident in the (hilf, 
wliose headciuarters were at Ihishire, wca’o 
many and varied. He was by general eonsent 
tlu; arbiter in tlie (juarrels between t he different 
local rulers, and was alike their eounsellor and 
their friend. His iiiHiu'net^ was always dirc'cJed 
towards the ])res<'rvation of ])eaet‘ and order. 
He composed tlio occasional diffeivnees betw('en 
theTrucial Chiefs, proteett'd the coasts of Arabia 
and Pt*rsia from (‘.\ternal aggression, saved the 
natives dliows from being ]ihindered in tlu* date 
season, and, as luis already bc'tmsaid, maintaim'd 
order at the annual pearl tisluM’ies. 

The British claim to paramouiitcy in thc» Gulf 
thus rests on a long secpjence of events by 
which, at a heavy expenditiin^ of blood and 
treasure, we made it a haven of jH'ace. Our 
flag w^as flying in the Straits of Oman when the 


Germans plung(‘d into the ’^rhirty Y»‘ars’ War. 
We iiad shoulderiHl our burden tlu*re b(‘foro- 
the .Miiytlower sailed from Plymouth. If \vk) 
were to lose our grip, piracy, slave-ilealing, 
raids and eountt'r-raids, all tlu* ehara«-terist ies of 
the days of barbarism, would at once rea))p(‘ar. 
Th(^ Hare of burning coast-towns, scenes of 
rapine aiul bhuxlslu'd, would instantly remind 
ns of our abandoned obligation. Having taken 
u|) tlie burdiai, owed it. to the peoples of the 
Gulf, living in si'curity under our giijirdianshij), 
not to abandon it. There is no part of our 
work in the world that can bo conbanplated 
with gn‘ater siit isfaedion. After we had [ler- 
fornu'd it for thri'e hundred years, Germany 
deliberati'ly prc'pared to challenge our presencMi 
and our purpose there. The Gulf Wiis her goal, 
and she was not sjitistied witli the op|)ortunities 
for trade wliurh wen* opcai to all nations alike. 
The resistance we offered to h(>r [)lans was no 
more than our Ijoundcn duty. 

There is no n(*ed to contend that Great 
Britain exercised peculiar unseifishiu^ss irv 
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this self-imposed task. \Ve wore unselfish in 
our manner of performing it, but the fact need 
not be disguised that wo were driven to ossumo 
responsibilities in the Gulf mainly by considera- 
tions of self-interest. The inaintenance of 
British predoiniiiance in the Gulf is an essential 
part of the defence of India. The mere jiresenee 
of another I’ower in the Persian Gulf, whet her its 
post he fortified or unfortified, would hav'o a 
gravely unsettling effect upon India. The 
people of India would not stoj:) to think whether, 
from such a post, tluar count ry could be really 
threatened. Tla^ fact that another flag was 
flying in a region where the British had been 
dominant for three hundred years, and suprerm* 
for more than a cemtury, would suflico to ])er- 
suade them that our strength was declining, 
and such confidence as we now insf)ire would 
instantly be diminished. It is not from 
strategic reasons alone that we are compelled 
to maintain our special jiosition in the (hilf. 
We have to tliink also of the moral effect which 
th(*. intrusion of another Power would produce 
upon India. 

'I'he truth of these eontemtions has been 
demonstrated })y a disj^assioiuite and entirely 
impartial observer. So long ago as 1902 the 
late Admiral Mahan de(;lared that he saw “the 
question of the Persian Gulf, and of South 
Persia in connexion with it, clearly visible upon 


the horizon.” Ho w'arned us that “ concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment [w’ith other Powers], or by neglect of the 
local commercial int (Tests which now undtTlie 
j)olitical and military control, wdll imperil 
Great Britain’s naval situation in the Farther 
Fast, her political ])osition in India, her com- 
jiiercial interests in both, and the Imp(Tial tie 
b(dwcM‘n iHTself and Australasia.” Tnfor- 
tunately his warning, and all warnings, wen^ 
disregarded when tin' British Gcnernment began 
to dabbk» in /\nglo- Turkish and Angkj-German 
a gn cements. 

In a striking passage he defined the question 
thus : 

(iirjU Tlritain, in ilio ch-ar failnrn of Turkoy and Porsin,, 
is tin nation f'rst — tlmt is, nnjst concerned. She is not- 
so only in Iut own rij^ht, and thal of her own yx'ople, 
hut, in tlio yet more binding one of tinperi.il oblij^alion 
to a jxo*at. and politically helpless ward of the Empire — 
to India and lior Iccniing population. In her own right 
and duty she is, ns regards the maintonance of order, in 
'.ictnal ])ossossion, liaving disehargt'd this olTico to tho 
(Jiilf ft)!’ several generations. Donhlless, liore as in 
Egypt, now thal the const rnetivi* work lias hoen done, 
she might liial others who woukl willingly n*lievo her of 
the burden of maintenance ; but as regarrls such transfer, 
the decision of acceptance would rest by general custom 
with the yiresent possessor, and to her the question is not 
one riioreiy of conveni<MU’e, but of duty, ausing from, 
and <-Io.seIy ifivolved with existing conditions, which 
are the more imperative because they are plants of mature 
growth, with roots deep struck and closely intertwined 
in the soil of a past history. I'hoso ciondiliona are 
doubtless manifold, but in last analysis they arc .sub- 
stantially three. 
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First, her security in Tndui, which would bo mntentdly 
alTcctcd by an adverse change in the political control of 
the (rulf. 

b'oeondly, the safety of the i^reat ^ea route, ctnn- 
inereiHl and military, to India and the Farther East, on 
which British shippiiig is still actually tlie diief traveller, 
though with a notable diminution that demands national 
attention. 

'I'lurdly, the eeonoinie and Ctanmcrcial \\elfan‘ of 
In<Ua, which can act politically only throu^ll the Emjure, 
a dependence which ^rf'atly enhanet'^ obligation. 

'I'hc control of tbc Persian Criilf by a forciarj State of 
eonsidoralile naval potontialit v , a tlc^t in bcin^ there, 
ba.sed upon a strong niiiilary ]»orl, \\o:iI<l rcprodiiec tin' 
relations of (.’adiz, (iibrailar, and Malta to the iM<‘<liter- 
ranean. Jt would flank s'.ll tlie routes to tlio Fartlier 
East, to Italia, and to .\u.''(ntlia, ih.e last two aetnaily 
internal to the F.mpln* regarded as a ]H>lilieal system ; 
and althotigh Orent Brit .dn maptt'stionably would cheek 
siieti a fleet, so placed, by a division of her t)wn, it ini^^l.t 
wc‘11 recjuire a detachment large enongli to alTect scriou.dy 
the ijcnertil stnaigth of her naval ijo^iliott, 

Eiich it \\x*ig:lify proiiounccnicnf iioods no 
fiirtlt(‘r (‘inplm.sis. It only roinnins tt) odd that 
among tlie mnnerous doelaratioiift niado by 
<_«reat Jbdtain on tins subjert, the chad’ is tluit 
spoken by Lord Lansdowne, Ihen Fon'ign 
vSeeretary, in tla^ House of Lords on May 5, DOIJ. 
He said : “ 1 say it without hesitation, wo 

should regard the esttiblishmont of a naval 
base or of a fortili(‘d port in the J^Tsian ( hilf by 
any other Power as a very grave mena<‘(‘ to 
British inter(*sts, and ^^e should eertainly resist 
it hy all the means at our disposal.” That is 
our Monroe Doetrino in the Middh^ East , and 
from it we cannot de[)art. It may fitly close 
tliis preliminary examination of the j)roblems 
of the Jk'rsian (Jiilf and the eonntries around it. 

On Oelolx'F 2h, DM, the (lennan NNurships 
liad homharded Russian towns on tlu* Black 
♦Sea coast, and on October .‘10 Sir boni.s Mallet 
askt‘d at (k)nstantinopk‘ for his passports. The 
rupture f)f relations Ixdween (Invit Jhdtain and 
Turkey had been fully expt’cted by the small 
Jh'iti.sii eommunity at thisra, and many of tla? 
British subjects there left for MohainFiierah, in 
rVrsian t(Tritory, on October 27. H.M.8. 

Espiegl(‘ had l)eeii lying in the Karuii River 
off IMohammerah for some wc'cks. She i.s a 
gunboat of 1.070 tons, with a sjuM'd of L‘1} knots, 
and is armt'd with six 4-in<-h guns. When the 
people at Mohammerali liotieed the littio 
EspiegJe eb^aring for action on October ‘H, 
they knew tliat a eonlliet was near. Tjato that 
afternoon several iiKjre EngUshmeii arrived at 
Moliammerah from Basra, but when others 
tried to leave Basra still later in the day they 
were detained. On Monday, Novembt'r 2, the 
British Coixul, JNIr. Bullard, and the remaining 
memhers of the British colony, embarked on a 
Turkish steamer. All save the Consul were 


compelled to disembark again, as the Governor 
of Basra announecxl that he had ri'ceived 
t(‘legraplne instrnetions from Constantinople, 
to detain everybody except Mr. Jbillard. Jt 
i.s satisfactory to h(‘ abb' to add that all the 
persons detained wen* found safe wla*n Basra 
was afterwards ea})tured. 

'J'he same tiling was n'ported to have hap- 
pi'iu'd at Baghdad. Only the Briti.sh Consul 
and his family, and th(‘ Fn'iieh Oonsnl, wi're 
allowed to lea\(‘. Th(*y nuub* the voyage* down 
the Tigris in ojie of tht* launelu*s of AJ(\ssrs. 
Lynch, the Ishtar. 'Hu* lanneli was <*om- 
mand(*t‘n‘(l on arri\'al at Basra, and the party 
eontimaxl their journey in a Turkish sleaiiK'r. 
'Flu* (b‘taiue<l l^airopeans were afterward-; 
n'ported .sah*, hut it was suh.s(‘f juent ly said that 
they had Immmi reijioved to a city in Asia Minor. 

The (bivermnent of Jndia, w hich had chargo 
of the Oulf o])(‘niti()ns, had be(‘n e([ually fore- 
warned. Some time befori^ the outbreak of 
hostiIiti(*s they had (b*(^m(‘d it imident to 
stri'iigthen their forces in the Oulf. The Ibiona 
Brigafle, under Brigadi(*r - Oeneral W. S. 
Ih'lamain, had been .siait to the island of 
Bahrein. It inehabHl the 2iid Dorsets, the 
20(h Infantry (Brownlow'’s Ihinjahis), the 
117th Mahrattas, and the l()41h Wellesley’s 
Rifles. It was accompanied by the 22rd 
(Pesluuvar) Mountain Battery, and the 301 h 
Mountain Batt(*ry. 



[I'lliot' f'nil Fry, 
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[Elliott and Fry, 

COLONEL SIR PERCY COX. 

Brilish Resident and Consul-General in the 
Persian Gulf. 


Tn clue course the Brijjnde re- 9 mbarkecl, and 
reached the bar at the mouth of the Sliatt-al- 
Arab on Novemb(?r 7. The bar is an imrnens? 
and increasing obstruction of extremely soft 
mud, through whicli there is only one good 
navigable channel. Tlie Turks have often >>cen 
rightly blamed for not dredging it, but on the 
other hand it must bo admitted that the mud 
is so liquid that dredging operations will not 
be easy. At the outer edge of the bar no 
land was visible, nothing l)ut an expanse of 
brown silt-laden waters. Tlie aspect was very 
like that of the Taku bar, outside the Peiho 
river whicli leads to '^riontsin. 

As the ships drew nearer the shore low green 
banks were revealed, and a flat comitry which 
might have been mistaken for the sliores of t he 
Scheldt were it not for the green date groves. 
About three miles along tlie bank the village 
of Fao came into view. It is a small place ’with 
about 400 inhabitants, chiefly herdsmen and 
cultivators. The Turkish mud fort was almost 
liidden. The cable station consisted of a cou})le 
of two-storied buildings, occupied respectively 
by the Turkish operators and the oflicials of the 
Indo-European TY'legraph Company. Persia 
lay on the other side of the broad and muddy 
stream. Its defences were represented by a 
square fort with bastioned corners, nearly 
opposite the cable station. 

U"he taking of Fao was a very brief epi- 


sode. H.M.S. Odin (Commander Cathcart R* 
Wason), a sister gunboat to the E&piegle, 
together with the armed launch Sirdar, 
bombarded the Turkish fort and reduced it to* 
silence in about an hour. A portion of the 
brigade together with a force of marines from 
the battleship Ocean, which lay outside, was 
landed, and the town was occupied. The- 
invasion of Chaldea had begun. It was not the 
first time that a British force had sailed into the 
Shatt-al-Arab. During the war with Persia 
early in 1857 Sir Henry Havelock entered the 
river with 4,000 men and took Mohammerah. 
On that occasion the Seaforth Highlanders and 
the Staffordshire Regiment participated. The 
Seaforths afterwards actually ascended the 
Karun River and captured the city of Aliwa/., 
an exploit which was almost immediately 
forgotten owing to the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

Having made good his posit ion at Fao, where 
ho left a detachment of native infantry. General 
Dolamain proceeded more than thirty rnilefi 
up the river with the bulk of his brigade. Tho 
voyage cannot a#any time bo called pictm*i^squo. 
The Turkish bank is clothed with trees, largely 
date groves, behind which stretch swamps and 
desert. Tho Persian bank is less wooded, but 
rather dreary, though tho land is green enough. 
These lower areas of the delta provide excellent 
snipe shooting, as many an exiled naval ollicer 
has found. The edges of tho banks are soft and 
muddy, and rather steep. Landing is ex 
ceedingly difficult, as General Delarnain 
discovered when the time came for liim to 
disembark his force. 

The reason he had hurried on became plain 
to all after the expedition had steamed onward 
for three or four hoims. There on the bank of 
tho island of Abadan, on tho Persian side, stood 
the new and spacious refinery of the Anglo 
Persian Oil Company, wliich is destined to 
supply oil for the ships of tho Royal Navy. 
Its large electric power station, and tho 
installation for making tins and cans for 
kerosene and benzine, offered the enemy 
tempting opportunities for destruction. H.M.S. 
Espiegle was guarding the works when the 
expedition arrived. The night before, two 
small Turkish motor gunboats, built hy 
Thornycroft, had come down the river after 
sunset. The Espiegle was waiting for them, 
and after an exchange of shots drove them off. 
That morning the Espidgle had gone up stream 
and round the bend and shelled a small Turkish 
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post, and also a custom-house. The Turks 
had some guns concealed, and replied with 
vigour. 

The oil refinery at Abadan is the outcome of a 
concession granted in 1901 to Mr. W. K. 
D’Arcy, a British subject, to exploit petroli- 
ferous areas throughout the Persian Empire. 
Mr. D’Arcy commenced the work himself, but 
the concession was acquired in 1909 by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, a purely British 
organization. The late Lord Strathcona was 
largely instrumental in forming the company, 
and remained its chairman until his death. 
When the project was placed before him his 
characteristic question was, “ AVill it help the 
Empire ? ” On being assured that the project 
had Imperial importance, he siqqiorted it with 
enthusiasm. When the Board of Admiralty 
sought to adopt oil fuel on a largo scale for 
British warships, it became desirable for the 
Government to acquire direct access to some 
source of oil siq^ply which would save them from 
the danger of being at the mercy of oil mono- 
polists. At the instance of Lord Fisher, an 
Admiralty Commission, of which Vice-Admiral 
Sir Edmond Slade w'as the head, was sent out 
very quietly in October, 19i;3, to report iq^ori 
the Anglo-Persian oilfields. Their report w^as 
so favourable that in Juno, 1914, the House of 
Commons, at the request of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, decided that the Government should 


acquire share or loan capital in the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company to the extent of 
£2,200,000 

Though the company , “ proved ” oil at 
various points in Southern and A\^estern 
Persia, its first large source of supply was at 
Maidan-i-Naphtim (the Plain of Naphtha), 
about 150 miles north-east of the refinery at 
Abadan. A pipe-line w'as constructed betw'oen 
Abndan and Maidan-i-Naphtun, but the 
supply was so enormous that only a very 
few w’clls had been tapj^ed. The oil flows from 
the wells to large storage tanks nn the* field, 
whence it is jjumped into the pi£)c‘-line from a 
pum]ung station at Teml)i, four miles away. 
'J'hc capacity of the lino is about 350,000 tons 
per annum, and the t>il available seems illimit- 
able. The Abadan refinerj^ is able to dc^al with 
about 1,000 tons of crude oil daily. The chief 
offices of the company are at Mohammerah, 
and there is a large Irtish stafY at Abadan. 
Alter the Gov^ernment acquired an interest in 
the company, preparations w*ere begun for 
the construction of a second pipe-line which 
would increa*.e production by about a million 
tons a year. 

It was always recognized that the pipe-lino 
and the Abadan w’orks w'ould be to a certain 
extent vulneralile in the event of a sudden 
outbreak of w’^ar w’ith Tiukoy, The subsequent 
invasion of Persia and the temporary capture 
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of Tabriz, showed that, as was anticipated, 
Turkey had no more intention of respecting 
the neutrality of Persia than Germany was 
willing to refrain from molesting Belgium. The 
Government, however, felt reasonably confident 
that they covild protect their own property, 
and they were instantly successful on this 
occasion at Abadan. As a matter of fact, 
the Royal Navy was not in the least degree 
dependent upon Persian oil when the war 
broke out. Great Britain entered the war with 
immense reserves of fuel oil stored in the 
United Kingdom, which was an essential 
feature of Admiralty policy. 

General Delamain proceeded past the Abadan 
oil works and round the bend of the river, 
anchoring half an hour later at Saniych, about 
35 miles from the sea. Here ho disembarked 
his brigade on the Tiu’kish bank without 
opposition, but with some difficulty, the bank 
being about ten feet high, and very muddy and 
slippery. The brigade at once x)rcicet'ded to 
make a strong entrenched camp close to the 
river, while awaiting the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. It was not left long in peace. At 
dawn on November 11 the outposts were 
attacked by a considerable Turkish force, 
which had evidently hurried down from 
Basra. The Turks were quickly checked 
by the 117th Malirattas, but they had estab- 


lished themselves in a village from which they 
could only be dislodged by a considerable effort. 
The 20th Punjabis made a counter-attack, 
supported by fire from a mountain battery. 
Major Ducat was mortally wounded at close 
quarters while gallantly leading a company 
of the Punjabis against the village. The 
enemy were finally routed, tand as they with- 
drew the maxims got in on their flank. The 
Turkish casualties w'cro believed to amount to 
about 80. The British casualties were very 
few, but Captain Franks, of the Mahrattas, was 
seriously wounded. 

On November 13, soon after daybreak, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Barrett, who 
had been placed in command of the operations 
against Basra, arrived with several transports 
off the bar at the mouth of th(5 Shatt-el-Arab. 
The reinforcements included the Ahmed n agar 
Brigade, under Brigadier -General W. H. Dobbie, 
C.B., consisting of the 1st Battalion Oxford and 
Bucks Light Infantry, the 119th Infantry (the 
Mooltan Regiment), and the 103rd INIahrattas ; 
and the Belgaum Brigade, under Brigadier- 
General C. I. Fry, consisting of the 2nd Nor- 
folks, the noth Mahrattas, the 120th Raj- 
putana Infantry, and the 7th Rajputs. There 
were also tliree batteries of the Royal Field 
Artillery, the 48th Pioneers, the 3rd Sappers 
and Miners, and the 33rd Light Cavalry, the 



PREPARING RIVER STEAMERS FOR THE KURNA ADVANCE. 

Two 6eld gunt on S.S. **Med}Sdieh” in foreground. Two other guns on S.S. ** Blosse Lynch” beyond« 

Vessels protected with grain bags and bales. 
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THE HAMBUKG.AMERIKA S.S. “ ECKBATANA/' SUNK BY THE TURKS IN THE 

SHATT-AL-ARAB. 

Three vessels were sunk here, but the obstruction proved inadequate 


hist-naiiK'd reginiont being under the command 
of Wogan Browne. 71ie 33rd Cavalry 

won distinction in tlio Gulf in 1857, and their 
charges at the battle of Khooshaub hove a v^ry 
sY>ecial y^laco in Indian cavalry annals. The 
troops named by no means represent the total 
force em])loyed in Mesopotamia, but they were 
the first reinforcements to arrive. 

On the 14th the transjiorts crossed the bar 
at (> a.m., and accompanied by various warships 
steamed iip the river. A cold breeze was blow- 
ing, and the troops began to notice the change 
from the climate of India, and to put on thicker 
clothing. It can be very cold in the Shatt-al- 
Arab in the winter months, and from the tropics 
the expedition had passed to a region where 
fires are almost a necessity at sucli a season. 
8aniyeh was reached at 10.30 a.m., and Colonel 
Sir Percy Cox at once came off to see Sir 
Arthur Barrett. 

Sir Percy Cox had longbeem British Resident 
and Consul-General in the Persian Gulf, and 
had a knowledge of Persian, Arabian, Meso- 
potamian, and Gulf problems to which no other 
living Knglishrnan could lay claim. Though 
perhaps lit tie know n outside India, he had filled 
a distinguished and honourable place in tho 
more recent chapters of the story of Great 
Britain in the Middle East. He was at once 
iSoldier and diplomatist, but peacemaker most 
of all. For years he had held tho Persian 
Gulf in the hollow of his hand. There was 


not a sheikh upon its shores who did not 
both fear and respect him, and, above all, 
repose entire confidence in his justice? and 
im])artinlity. He had been a court of appeal 
in all their quarrels, and composed their 
differences with firmness and fairness. His 
responsibilities ever since 1899, when ho first 
went to ^Tuscat to establish a better under- 
standing with tlu^ ruler of Oman, w('re heavy 
and varied. Often he was in most critical 
situations, for Germany was not the only 
Power which during that period sought to 
])ractise an aggressive policy in tho Gulf. He 
emerged from every trial successfully, and 
overcame difTiculties which in the hands of a 
weaker or less ])rudc'nt man might have caused 
an international exj^losion. Patience, tact 
vigilance, and an infinito capacity for laborious 
work were tlu? sc’crets of his years of toil. 
Silent and modest, fearless in emergency, never 
afraid of responsibility but endowed with 
unfailing restraint and caution, he was a 
striking figure in the long lino of India’s soldier- 
politicals, and served Great Britain in tho Gull 
and SoutluTn Persia bcttc*r than she knew. 

After a consultation with Sir Percy Gox, on 
Novembe^r 14, General Barrett decided to 
postpone the disembare*ation of his forces until 
next day. The camp of tlio Poona Brigade w^as 
wet and muddy, having suffered two days’ 
heavy rain. On tho 15th the troops began to go 
ashore, but were not all landed until 2 p.m. 
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TURKISH OFFICERS AT KURNA. 


In tJic nioantiino, General Barrett, on hearing 
tliat the enemy wen' oeeupyiiig a post about 
four miles northward at the villag(' of Saha in. 
ordered General Delama in to movi* out against 
them witli the T'oona Brigade*. (leiK'ral Dela- 
main marched after bi’eakfast, taking with him 
his two mountain batteries*, the l)ors(‘ts, 
117t)) ]\rahrattas, and the lOIlh A^"eIlesIey^s 
Billes. The 20th Punjabis followed later in 
reserve*, '^fhe 'I'urks wen* found to be about 
2,000 strong, about one-third of their force 
being Arab auNiliaries. They were liolding a 
[position on the outer (*dge of tla* date planta- 
tions, wdiieh extend back from tlie ri\'er at tliis 
point for about two miles, be\ond which the 
country is open desert . 

The Dorsets advanced against the Turkish 
right, lialf the 1041h attacked their centre, and 
the rest of the lOtth, with the 117th, moved 
against the (memy’s left through the dat«‘ 
groves, which w ere full of riflemen. The Espiegle 
and the Odin joined in the action from tlu* river. 
The Tiu'ks did not hold their lire, but opened 
with rifles on the Dors(*ts at l.OUU yards, while 
thf^ latter wen* skirmishing across tlu* ])lain in 
open order. The (*n(*my's guns fired shrajmol, 
though not with any mar^^e 1 success, although 
their general resistance was (pjitr* stubborn 
enough. The 117th, who were ev(‘ntually 
reinforced liy the 20th, reaclu'd the village of 
Sahain, but did not succeed in entindy clearing 


it, though it was set on fire. Along tlio rest of 
the front the Turks fell back, but as tlio action 
was only meant to be a reconnaissance in force 
the brigade tlum mar(*h('d back to camp. The 
British casualties w(‘re two ofiicors w’ounded ; 
rank and file, eight killed and 51 wounded: Of 
the.sc' the Dorsets lost fiv'e killed and t‘15 w^ounded. 

Novennber 10 was a day of rest, but nows 
canu' dfjwai the riv(*r which appeare<l to make 
an early movement imjierative. 'The bulk of 
the Basra garrison was advancing, and there 
were fears about the fate of the Europeans 
detained in the city. On No\ein]}vv 17 the 
whole force started northward at 5. .‘10 a.m., 
aiul tlu* action was fought which d(*cidecl the 
late of Basra and the delta. The position at 
»Sahain, wliich Iiad lieen attack(‘tl on the 15th, 
was found to b(* completely evacuated. After 
a march of about nine miles contact was 
e.stablished with the Turk<; at Sahil, near the 
river. They wer*e in a sti'ongly entr(uiched 
position, and had witli thcan twelve guns, 
chiefly lvrup])s. Two of their guns were near 
the trenches, but the rt'st wore in a date-grove 
about 2,000 yards in the r(*ar. 

General Fry and a. portion of tlu* Belgamn 
J^rigade led tlu* athanet*. much of which had 
to be mad(' over the opi'n plain. Tlu* groinul 
was heavy, and just as tlu* action began a 
liea\'y rain and hail storm, lasting half aii hour, 
turneil it into a quagmiro. 'Flu* 4\irks op(*ned 
fii'i* iietween 0 and 10 a.m. with shrajinet. It 
was noticed that the shrapnel hui'st far too 
liigh, and when eoiniiioii slu.*!! was used much 
of it failed to biu*st at all. The British batteries 
cover(*d the advance the mount aiii guns 
jiaying attt*ntion to tlu* 'J^rrkish tr*<‘nehes, wliilt* 
the field gmis wen* turned on tlu* 4'ui*kish bat- 
tery in the dati* gro\’(*. The two gunboats 
had movt'd up tlu* rivt*r and enfiladed the 
Turkish left flank. The Turlush rifle fire, w hich 
presently began, w as on (Ik* w holt* also had. 

An onIook(*r aft(*rw’ards wroti* : “ 'I'he. coun- 

try ov'cr whicli our infantry advanced was 
flat as a table, and would not have giv(*u cov<*r 
to a mouse, iniieh less a man. It was just grand 
to w'ateh them move forwaird. It might have 
been a field day.” It was during this advanei* 
in open order, without a clianee of cov(*r, that 
most of the British casualties occurred. It 
w'as like moving through a sni])(; marsh, and 
it took hours to get near the almost invisible 
Turkish trenches. The guns stuck, and men 
tugged at their wheels. 

The Turks at length were pouring in s heavier 
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and more accurate fire. They had some sliarp- 
shooters in their trenches, who began to do a 
good deal of execution. The attacking infantry, 
both British and Indian, atlv^anced steadily and 
indomitably, and were (piite unperturbed. 
General Barrett afterwards telegra])hed to 
the vSecretary of State for India that “ tlie 
tro()[)s behaved splendidly. ’ The gallant Dor- 
sets, who learned at Dargai, on the Indian 
frontier, what it means to fa(*o hea\'y tin* with- 
out cover, were the principal sufferers. An 
officer in an Indian regiment, who took ])art in 
tho action, wrote : “The Dorsets were siin[)ly 
wonderful.” Xearer and nearer drew the 
British skirmishers. The Turkish tn'nelu‘s 
were being heavily bombarded. All the guns 
from the batteries and the ships were now 
concent rat (‘d on them, as well as a heavy ritle 
tire. A British battery got round on their 
right. 'J’he J^ritish infantry \\(‘re within four 
hundred yanls. '^rhey were r(*a.dy with their 
bayonets, but tlio '^Purks would not face the ctild 
steel. Just as our troops expected to charge*, 
the enemy broke from their trenches and flt'd. 
Tho figlit was won, and though none present 
then realized it, at that moment Basra w as won 
too. From tho time th(? Tm*ks broke at Sahil 
they never really stood fast again. 

When tho enemy fled they ran at first, but 
soon slackened into a walk, for it w as impossi!)l<* 


to run far over such heavy ground. The British 
troops rose and poured a w ithering fire into them, 
while the batteries .sprayed them with shrapnel. 
Kth'ctivc ])ursuit was out of tho cpiestion, 
though the* enemy wert^ followed for about a 
mile. The 3Jrd Gavalry wen* t‘agcr, but horse- 
men cannot cl large through a sticky swamp. 
J^res(*ntly even the British batteries ceased 
firing, f»»r the oddt'st but most imperative of 
reasons. Tin* fugitive Turks had pass(‘<i from 
their view, and were lost in a mirage. To tho 
gunners it s<*emed as though tlu*re w(‘ro trei*s 
and shining watt*r where shortly bc'fore there 
had bet‘n nothing but tlu* bare plain and tho 
scat t(*red and retreating t*nemy. Kvery traveller 
in thes^^ ri'gions knows how curiously di'cept ive 
the mirages are. and how tlu'y often ol^literato 
the n‘ad \ i(‘w. 'Phe curious thing was that 
tho watchers perchi'd liigh on tlio distant 
trans])orts s.iw no mirage ait all, and wondered 
why the guns hanl stop[ied firing on the routed 
enemy, who won' (piitc visible from the shi[)s. 
'Phis adso is a common and tiuito understand- 
abh* exp(‘ri(*nce. 

The action ait Sahil was over by 4 t).m. 
The British h>ss{‘s w(*re : killed, officers, three ; 
rank and fill*, aljout 35 ; woundi'd, officers, 
about 15 ; rank and file, about 300. General 
Baarrctt had a nairrow escape, a shrapni*! shell 
burying itself in the ground at his feed, at a 



MATERIAL FOR BAGHDAD RAILWAY AT MAGIL, NEAR BASRA. 
The Germans brought these rails, etc., for the Baj^bdad-Basra section. 
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range of about 3,500 yards. The casualties 
among the Dorsets wore about 1.30. Three 
Dorset officers were killed, including Major 
Mercer, who was present at the storming of 
Dargai, on the Indian frontier, and Captain 
Frank Middleton, who saw much service in 
South Africa. Most of the losses were in 
C('iieral Delaniain’s Brigade, but General 
Fry’s Brigade also suffered considerably. The 
104th Wellesley’s Rifles reached the Turkish 
camp and got about 80 tents and largo qiianti- 
ti('s of stores, some rifles, 20 camels and 40 
mules. Two mountain guns were captured. 
The Turkish losses can only be guessed, but 
their dead numbered hundreds, and tlio lairo- 
peans at Basra afterwards said they brought 
back large numbers of wounded, estimated at 
2,000, though the figure .seems excessive. 
About 150 prisoners were taken, including three 
oflicers. 

A portion of the expedition camped near the 
battlefleld, and the rest marched back to 
Saniyeh. A lieavy storm that evening sank a 
number of boats in the river. Ten men were 
drowned, and a considerable quantity of stores 
and kit was lost. The next three days passed 
quietly, for the men needed rest. Some amount 
of reconnaissance was done, and the force was 
troubled a little by stray Turkish snipers. 

On the morning of November 21 came tla* 


unexpected news that the Turks had evacuated 
Basra in a panic, and that Arabs wore looting 
the city. General Barret t decided to push on at 
once. He had at his disj)osal two river paddle 
steamers belonging to Messrs. Lyncli, the 
Medjidieh and the Blosso Lynch. He embarked 
the Norfolks, with General Fry and the staff of 
the Belgaum Brigades and a couple of mountain 
guns, on the Medjidieh, and the 110th INIahrattas 
on the other vessel. The rest of the expedition 
was ordered to cross the desert to Basra, 
marching all night. 

The Turks had made an awkward obstruction 
in the river at Baliyaniyeh, about eight miles 
beyond Sahil. They had sunk the Hanibm'g- 
Amerika s.s. lOckbatana, .5,000 tons ; the John 
O’Scott, Turkish-owned ; and an old lightslu'p 
from Fao. On the bank at this })()int they had a 
battery of Krupp guns in ])osition. Like all 
things Turkish, the obstruction was imperfectly 
made The Fs])iegle and the Odin managc'd to 
got past it and disi)osed of tlu‘ battery. Th(‘ 
river steamers left Saniyeh at 9.30 p.m., and 
reached the obstruction at 1 a.m., wh(*re th(‘v 
w^ere mot by the Royal Indian ATarine paddle 
gunboat Lawren(*(\ They waiti'd for daylight, 
and at 7 a.m. passed tin* obstruction. At 8.15 
they were met by a l)oat bewaring an urgent 
message? from the Am(‘rican (5)nsul, who said 
that the Arabs were still looting .md that lives? 



TURKISH PRISONERS AT KURNA. 
Some are probably Arab irregulars. 
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RIFLES TAKEN AT KURNA. 

On the left is one of Meisrs. Lynch's river steamers* 


wore iin]>orillofl. At 0 a.in. th('v oaino in sight 
of J3asra, and saw l>la(‘k clouds of sinolce rising 
from the Turkisli Custom fiousi*, whicli had 
])tH‘n fin'd; l)ut tlu* Odin, Msjiicgh*, and 
J^awronco iuid already arrived, and the city was 
saved. A (luarti'i* of an hour afterwanls tlu' 
Oerman flag fix ing ovor the imjiosing < h'rman 
Consulate was lowered, and the British naval 
ensign hoisted in its stead. 

^riie desert column jva.ch<‘d Basra at noon, 
and campi'd outside t h(' eit y that day, being 
somewhat exhausted after a forced march of 
30 miles. The Eiu-ofieans in the city were 
all sah', hax'ing ht'cn di'tained in their houses 
under a guard. 

The city and port, of Basra havi' been famous 
in the Bast for cent urii's. The port was originally 
ert'ated by the Caliph Omar in (>3S, on a site 
sonui mili's from its ]>n‘sent. jiosition. in the 
<lays of the Jiaghdad Caliphate it was a great 
emporium of trade and commerce, and from 
Basra Sindhad the Sailor, who was no mythical 
[lersonage, sailed on his memorable and highly 
coloured voyagt's. The Turks soon brought 
about the decay of the port after they captured 
it in 16(38. Jn modern times its prosperity has 
greatly revived, largely through tlie date trade, 
of which it is tlie central mart. Visitors liave 
often said that the Buropean community of 
Ba.sra talk dates and nothing else. The export 


trade of Basra ri'ached a total vnilume of 
£3,240,000 in 1012, of which barley repri\s('nt tnl 
£1,118,000. The imports in thi^ same yt'ar 
amounti'd to a total of t2, 03.3, 000. 3^he c-ontjuesl 
of a city with a total annual trade of six million 
sterling was thi'refore a substantial achic'vc*- 

IlK'Ut . 

Basra has be(*n chalk'd the N'cnice of thi' J^ast, 
but the titk' is far too flattt'ring. Jt luis no fine 
buildings, and th(> flat -roofed hous\'S art^ 
unimpressive. It di'rives such he'auty as it 
possesses from its setting of pahn-trei^s, its 
gardens, and its numerous inti'rsecting canals ; 
though thesi' same canal -i are a constant soiu’ci* 
of fever. 3’he main [lortion of the city, a 
(piarter with narrow, un[)a\’i'd sfnu'ts, lies u[> 
the contract'd Asshar creek, tw'o miles from 
the river. The suburbs, bowi'red in palms, are 
more attra<rtivt'. TIhj pojiulation is probably 
about (30,000, but there are m.iny mon* ])<'ople 
in the suburbs. It is a eairiously mixed com- 
munity, including many Jews and .Armenians. 
The Turks wi're always few’ and exclusive, and 
consisted mainly of Government oHicials and 
thi' garrison. The Turk had long been overlord 
of the Bujihrates delta, but his race never sought 
to settle there. 

The Germans were yu'rfectly right in their 
drc'ams of the future of Basra, an<l had tlu'ir 
y)urpose not been yirimarily political, they need 
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PROCLAIMING THE BRITISH OCCUPATION AT BASRA. 

Troops lined up on Asshar Creek. The Union Jack was hoisted on building on left. 


never liave sought to emerge upon the shores o( 
the Gulf at all. They could have made Basra 
an Oriental Hamburg, as they often declared. 
In situation it closely resembles the city on the 
Kibe. The bar needs dredging, as does also the 
channel of the Shatt-al-Arab, but miles of 
magnificent quays might be constructed on both 
sides of the river frontage of Basra, where the 
river is half a mile wide. When the fertile 
valleys of the Tigris and Kuphrates are won 
back to cultivation by irrigation, Basra will 
have a great and prosperous future. The work 
will still bo done, though not by (German hands. 

The British expedition made a formal entry 
into the city on November 23, after wliicli the 
troops were billeted, some occupying the 
deserted 'rurkisli barracks and other public 
buildings. At the close of the entry half the 
forcje was lined up on the Asshar Canal bank, 
facing north, and the notables of the city were 
tissembled, being greeted by General Barrett 
and 8ir Percy Cox. A proclamation stating 
the reasons for 0(!cupation and the friendly 
intentions of the British Government r/os read 
aloud in Arabic. The Union Jack was hoisted 
in the presence of guards of honour furnished 
by the Royal Navy and the Norfolk Regiment. 
The troops presented arms, three cheers were 
givtm for the King-Ernperor, and the warships 


fired a salute of 31 guns. The inhabitants 
took the change very calmly, and as there were 
no Turks left among them, they gave a cordial 
welcome to the British. Major Brownlow was 
appointed Military Governor, and took up his 
residence at the German Consulate. The German 
Consul and five German prisoners were removed 
to Bombay. The expedition started a little 
newspaper, the Basra Thnes^ printed in English 
and Arabic, for the use of the troops and the 
populace. 

At the beginning of December a camp was 
formed for a portion of the force, and two 
mountain batteries, at Magil, about four miles 
farther up the river. Magil was a depot for 
material for the Baghdad-Basra Railway. The 
troops found there large quantities of railway 
stores, including thousands of rails and sleepers. 
The Germans had made a wharf, and they had 
landing -cranes and other structures. The staff 
had fled, and the two spacious and comfortable 
houses they had built were empty. Near Magil 
the new channel of the Euphrates enters the 
Tigris, and thenceforward to the sea the united 
rivers arc knowm as the Shatt-al-Arab. 

Intelligence was received at this time that 
the retreating Turks had reassembled at Kurna, 
a point 49 miles above Basra, where the old 
and now partially blocked channel of the 
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Euphrates joins the Tigris. The Arabs profess 
to believe that Kurna is the site of the Garden 
of Eden, though Sir William Willcocks places 
it far above Hitt on the Euphrates, and con- 
siderably to the north-west of Baghdad, .lust 
at Kurna the Tigris is about 300 yards wide. 
Above Kurna it narrows, but the dihicult |>art 
of the navigation only begins 30 miles fartlior 
on, and continues for about 80 miles. The 
Tigris winds greatly between Kurna and liagh- 
<lad, and is said to cover 490 miles between the 
two places. The land route across the desert 
from Kurna to Baghdad is only 300 miles in 
length. The Tigris is at its lowest, from Septem- 
ber to November, and then gradually bt^gins to 
rise. It is at its height in May and .June. Sc^a- 
going steamers can asceml to Kurna, but higlujr 
up shallow-draught vessels are recpiired. 

On December 2 it was decided to send up a 
column on the two river stcuimers to deal with 
the situation at Kurna. It t^ml^arked next day, 
and sailed at 8 p.m. 'The force consisted of a 
section of the Koyal Eic'ld Artille^ry, a half- 
eompafiy of the 3rd Sappers and Miners, the 
104th Wellesley’s Rifles, the 110th Mahrattas, 
and a detachment of the Norfolks, with an 
ambulance party. It was commanded by 
Lieutenant-f’olonel Fra/.er, of the 110th Mah- 
rattas. The river steamers each had a couple of 
18-pounder field guns on their upper decks, and 
wore protected by parapets of grain and fodder 
bags and bales. The naval flotilla accompimying 
the ctohimn c^onsisted of the Espicgle, Odin and 
Lawrence, the armed launches Miner (.54 tons) 
and Shaitan, and tlie yacht Lewis Belly (100 
tons). The Lewis Polly is the dispatch boat of 
the British Resident at Koweit, and on this 
oct^asion she carried two 3-poundors and a 
Maxim. Not much opposition was expected, 
but the expectations w(*re wrong. 

The expedition reached a })oint about four 
miles below Kurna early next morning, and the 
troops were landed on the left (eastern) bank. 
While the military advanced, the Rspiegle and 
the Lawrence steamed ahead, with the armed 
launches. The Odin was left behind to guard 
the landing-place. She had damaged her rudder, 
and it was not safe to take her round the sharp 
bend of the river. The navigable channel was 
at this point very narrow, and the ships were 
constantly touching the mud. They anchored 
at a suitable spot, and engaged the Turkish 
guns on the left bank, which were con- 
cealed in date -groves and extremely difficult 
to locate. They also shelled Kurna. The 


paddle-steamers could move more freely owing 
to their shallow draught, so they went closer 
inshore and used their guns in support. The 
laimches were oven more daring, but the Miner 
W4is holed below the water-line and had to 
withdraw. The Lawrence was also hit by a 
shell. 

There \vas a village cnlled Mezera some 
distance from the bank, on the left of the 
Tm'kish position. Colonial Frazer signalled to 
the warships to shell it, and it wivs salutc'd with 
lyddite and tlestroyed in half an hour. “ 1 
have never seen such a bonfins” wrotc» one of 
the naval oHicers who was aloft “ spotting.” 
The troops meanwhile advanced across the 
plain, and cleared the village and the I’urki.sh 
trenches. The survivors of the (‘uemy crossed 
the river to Kurna in boats. The column was 
then opposite the town of Kurna, which lies 
amid thick trees at the point whore tlu^ old 
channel of the Euphrates meets the Tigris. It 
was evident t hat Kurna was far more strongly 
held I han was supposed. It wtis entrenched, and 
the houses, few of which could be s(‘en, wore 
loopholed. A tremendous fusillade came 
whistling across the stream. There was no 
moans of cro.ssing, and there was nothing for it 
hut a withdrawal to the original landing-place. 
The camp was them entrenched, b(‘cause the 
'Tiu’ks were in superior ntmibers, and an attac-k 
was fean'd. They did not attack, but it was 
afterwards found that during that night they 
were s< rongly reinforced. Colonel Frazer’s 
column was not strong enough for the task. 
Nevertheless, it captured two of the Turkish 
guns, which had been silenced by the ships. 
One was brought in, but I hi' other had to be left. 


two regfi^ croMHd here 
7 gtrt tfy means of^a dhow 
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PLAN OF ACTIONS AT KURNA. 
From a Sketch Map by • British Officer. 
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WOUNDED INDIAN SOLDIERS. 


and an atU*jnpt to obtain it next day failed 
owing to I he heavy tire. 

A luisty inessagt? was sent down to Basra for 
reinfore(M!iejits, and jneaiiwliile casualties were 
exaniiru'd. Th(^ Miner had a sliell in lier engino- 
rooin, and had setth'd on the mud, hut was 
patched up and floated the same night. Tht' 
J^awrence liad reeeiv<‘d a shell below, and her 
dynamo was wrcckc^l. 'The launches wen' s( ruok 
several tinu*s. Tlu' casualties among the troops 
w'ere one British ollicer and three British rank 
and tile wouiuh’d, on<‘ Indian oflicer and B) rank 
and tile kilU'd and about sixty w'oundt'd. 

On 0('cember o (a Saturday) little happt'ued, 
and on the bth Brigada'r-Oeiieral Fry arrix <*d 
from Basra with (ronsider;d>le n'inforetMiieiits, 
including the 7th Uajputs, the remainder of the 
Xf)rfoIks, a fi(‘ld batt<'ry, and a mountain 
battery. By this time the Turks had crossed 
the river again and n^oeeupi(‘d Mezera. They 
made a half-lu'arted attempt to adv ance against 
the camp, but were disp<*rsed by a fev' rounds 
of shrapntil. 

Kurna was not yet taken, and it took some 
stiff fighting to eaptur<‘ it. On the morning of 
the 7th tlu* action of the 5th w’lts fought all 
over again, exactly in the same way, though 
this time tlu^ British W(*rc^ in greater strength, 
while the 'Oirks were somewhat handicapped 
by 1 )m‘ loss of the tw’o guns silenced in tin? 
previous engagejiu'nts. Exactly the same result 


followed. Mezera was taken once more, the 
Turkish trenches were cleared, and the survivors 
fled across the river ; but a terrific fire across 
the stream from the loop holed houses of Kurna 
stopped any further operations for the day. 
On this oeciision a portion of the British forces 
bivouackt'cl near Mezera and held the left bank 
opposite Kurna. Thn;f' guns were taken on 
this day, as well as 100 prisoners, including 
three ollieers. During the night the 'Furks 
fired ti few shells, but otJier\vis<^ romainod 
inactive. 

l-lio flotilla, wdiich was agnin busily engag(*(I 
during th(^ action of th(» 7th, had plenty of 
excitement. Tlir^ Fspiegle was liit scvta’al 
times, '^rho Miner wtait aground, but got ofT 
again. The l^ewis Pelly luul Ik'I* shart^ of dam.iire. 
'File launch Shait an was struck on t h<^ hridgt^ by 
a shell, which killed her eommandt'r hiontenant- 
Commander J. G. M. Dikes, B. N.K. 'l'l\c man 
at the wheel was wounded, and part of the 
whe<>I was carried away. A later shot smashi'd 
(ho Shaitan’s ruddta*, and slie Jaul to ndirc. 
The Odin joined in (his day’s action. 

It was clear that the only way to take Kurna 
was to cross tlie Kiver 'I’igris higher up. F]arly 
on the jiKirning of the Sth, two battalions, the 
I04tli a.nd 1 1 0th, wei*e marched a loiig way up 
the river with tw^o mountain guns. Some 
.sappers then sw^'im tin* swift stn'arn, a feat in 
itself. 'Fhey c*arrie'd a line a<'ro.ss. to which a 
steel hawser was iit t aelied. Wh't li I h(^ aid of a 
commandeerc'd <lh(>w a flying bridge was f*on- 
structed, and tlu? two battalions, with the guns, 
W’ere ferried across without opposition. 'Fhi*y 
then marched back down tlu' right- (western) 
bank, threatened tla^ 'Furkish position in flank 
and rear, and seized th(‘ approaches to Kurna. 
No attempt was mad(' to <*arry the town that 
night, hut the little force (*ntn'nchtHl itself in 
th<i palm grov<*s near tli(‘ town. 

A])out midnight on th(' Sth the watchers on 
the warships below Kurna saw a snail! stt*amcr 
coming down ablazi^ with lights. She carried 
three "Furkisli ofiicers bearing a message from 
Subhi Bc\y, tlu' late Governor of Basra, then 
commanding the forces at Kurna. Ho ofTcrod t-o 
surrender the tmvn, hut wanted his troops to 
march out with theii* arms. ( ieneral Fry insist cal 
on an unconditional surrondi^r, and after a.n 
hour’s jiarley in the small hours on board the 
Espieglo this wtxs a-greod to. 

At 1 p.rn. on the 9th the remnants of the 
'^Furkish garrison appeared in front of their 
trenches on the river bank and laid down their 
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arms. A largo proportion must have flod during 
the night into t>»e surrounding country, and it 
was known that many barge-loads went 
upstream to Baghdad. The two Indian bat- 
talions on the Kurna side formed up round the 
garrison. (leneral Fry, Sir JVrcy Cox, and the 
senior naval ollieer, then w’ent on shore with 
their staffs. The Turkish olheers cam(‘ up and 
handed over (heir swords. ( Jeneral h^ry retunuxl 
Sublii Bey’s sword in recognition of his gallant 
defence}. 'I’lio compliment was deserv(‘d, for, as 
subalterns would say, the Turks “ put up a good 
show ” in their last resistance. T1 k 5 captives 
niiinbered 42 oflicers and 1,021 mh'U. Sev<‘ral 
more guns wer.} taker;. The 'rurkish casualties 
in and around Ivurna and M(*zcra are believed 
to havM} been at l(‘a.st a. thousand, and were 
perhaps more. An ofliccr wfotc tliat lu* had 
charg(‘ of a parly which buried 200 dt^ad found 
in ono trvnch aloni'. Kurna was wn'cked by the 
British fire, 'riie prisoners wen? taken to India. 

Th(‘ British ea-sualties on 11 k 5 7t)i and Sth 
numberc'd one British oflicer killed and three 
wouirded, and 10 Indian rank and fik; killed 
and 120 wouruk'd. The ojx'i'ations at Kurna 
gave the Britisli complete' control of the deltaic 
region, but it was (’onsidered neci'ssary to leave 
a strung column at. Kurna, and another across 
the river at Mezera. Tlicy mark* big cut r<‘nch(‘d 
camps and prcpaivd to settle down. The neigh- 


bourhood was on the whole not inviting. The 
camps were pitched beyond the date groves, 
and ont‘ otlicer wrote ; “ This is a most (k^solate 
spot. Sitting here, all I can see is miles and miles 
of p(‘rfeetly k^vel desert, al^solutely unliroken.” 
Many Canadian prairie farmers jiiight have said 
tlu‘ same thing in tlu' early days. U’he (!oiintry is 
not desert; l)ut one' of the most- fertile regions 
in the world. Tlu* British trooj)s liked tlio life 
as a W(‘leomt' elumgi' from India, but the 
mosquitoes troubled thtan greatly. Oia^ very 
still night, wh(‘n the camp was ask‘ep, a man 
was h(‘arti to say to his neighbour : “ ’Fre, Bill, 
if this is the (Jarderi of F(k'n, I wonder what 
Adam and Kve did with these ’ere mosquitoes 
a-buzziii’ around tlu'iu.” 

Ill January a fierce of about 5,000 Turks, w itli 
six guns, (‘stablislu'd itself on tlie Batta (-anal, 
about seven mik's north of the IMtv.era Camp. 
'The British troops, ai(k*d by the three gunboats, 
mad(^ a reeonuaissaneo in foret from Mezera on 
Jaiiuary 20. The (‘iiemy’s ou< posts w^en^ driven 
across th(‘ canal, and his camps and dhows w(*ro 
shelled. The British liad about 50 easualtii's. 

His Fxeelleiu*y Lord Ilardingt' of lN*nshiirsl, 
V'ieeroy and (Jovernor-( Jeneral of India, iindt r 
whose direction ai»d supervision the invasion of 
< 'lialdea was begun, matk^ a tour of the Persian 
(Jiilf and the eoiapiered ti'rritory at the end 
of January. Lord Ibirdinge visited Muscat, 



GUN CAPTURED AT KURNA. 

The Officer seated on the Gun is Brigadier-General C. I. Fry. 
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Balirt'in, Kowoit, Mohaimnerah, and other 
places, iiiid eventually arrived at Basra on 
February -1. Ho was received by the native 
coimnunity with an address of welcoTue, in 
which the liope was expressed that the British 
oeeupation would be permanent. He said, in 
re[)ly : 

British occupation has raised problems which 
ie(iuire proin[)t (soiiMderation and s(‘ttl<*in«nt. I have 
coiiif' ht'ie to see local conditions for myself in order the 
bettor to jtidue what inonsiiros are necessary. You are 
awan^ that wo are not engaged singlo-ltandod in this 
gHMit struggle, and we cannot lay down plans for the 
future without a full exehango of views with the other 
(Ireat IVnvers. hut T can hold out tlie nssuranco that the 
future will bring you a more benign rule. 

Lord Hardingc afterwards went uj) the river 
to Kurna tind M(V.era, so tluit ho visited thc3 
most advanet'd outposts of tho expedition. H<^ 
also, while at Basra, rode across the d(‘sert to 
Shaiba and (dsewliere. 

Attacks on Muscat on January 10. and 11, 
w'hieh were repulsed by detjiehments of the 
95th Russell’s Infantry tind tho 102nd Jlombay 
Grenadiers, had only a rt^iiott^ eomiexit>n with 
the great war. rhey were tln^ outcome of a 


local revolt against tho Sultan of Oman which 
had begun nearly two years before, and was 
perhaps stimulated into renewed activity by 
the nows that half tho world was in arms. Tho 
town and district were perfectly quiet when 
Lord Hardinge arrived some time later. Captain 
William Henry Shakospear, CJ.l.E., British 
Resident at Koweit, was killed in Central 
Arabia during February whiles on a s[)t;eial 
mission to Ibii Saud, who was at strife with 
some of his neighbours. Captain Shakospear 
was a fine type of the young soldier-political, 
and his deatli was a great loss. 

There wi\s much relief at tho emd of February 
when the hiuropeans who had been at Baghdad, 
about fifty in number, reached tho shores of 
the Mediterranean. They were unexpectedly 
released from detention by order of Djemal 
Pasha, who was formerly Vali of Baghdad, and 
])erhaps did not forget old frw'ndshij)s. Nint^ 
Englishwomen and some children wtTt^ left in 
Baghdad in charge of Dr. Johnson, an elderly 
missionary. They wc‘re not allowetl to depart, 
but it was believed that thc^y w'(?re (luito safe. 


MO iwih January, iWlb 

XEUTCKS 


Janury t2th. Oemima offamlTa in Poland to con* 
cantrated on uirow loaa 10 milaa widt, 30 mflai woat 
«f VAK8AW. 3 Amy Corpa nra oporatiTir wttk htiTy 
KOni, and tht Qonnnn liaa practically fbliowa tha Hna 
ar taa BAWKA. Thr Oarinana tr» i^ralniny every nerva 
te pn«i«n the BOtUfOrF WOOOb. Pnaorara (taU that 
Ua enemy art confldeat af thua piareinn the Euiaiaa 
lint One aicht 13 coBaaentive a'tacka wrra rcpnlied, tha 
AoHitaa luflioua^ ajormonc louea eu tha denie (ormauou 
0 , the aceiuy. 

Tha Amencan papera lay thaf the BrUiih reply to 
thti* Hole van mo^l coiicilacory and friendly 

Tha Cunpana art furiotuly boDbardlu S0ISS0B& 
and tha Oabtaa 4a aaeare 
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Portion of Title-Page of Newspaper Started by Expedition after the fall of Basra. 
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Spe:e's Sin^ADRON Admikai. Stt hdioePs Dispatc h Minor Operations I^]ast Africa Konhls- 
HERO IN Kcfkh TO\er West Africa Hed Sea Fersian ({clf The ({oehen in the Black 
Sea 'I’orpedoino of Messcdiveh hy II in the Dardanelles -British Losses in Home 
Waters - Bulwark and Formidahle- Bmds and ( Yunter-raids Yarmouth, Sc’arborough 
and (Uixhaven Admiral iL:ATT\ s Action in the North Sea Sinkino of thji; Blucher. 


O M Octolx'r *29, 19 1 -t, I’rincc Louis ot 
I ’at tcHilxT’u: was succccmIchI iu the' 
oI’I’km' of First S(*a lionl by Admiral of 
till* Fleet liord FisluM' of Kilvc'rstone. 
Of the reasons wlii(*h eaus(‘d tlie resipiatioii of 
J’riiiec^ l^ouis there* is ii(» oeeasion to write ; hut 
that fin(‘ seaman and most able taetieian 
enrric’d witli liim in las retirement the good 
wlsIk's and the* admiration of the whole service*, 
(»f w lue*)i lu^ had so long h<H‘n an ornament. 
Lord P^isher was now called upon by his e*ountrv 
to wi(*ld the* weapons that ho liad had so lartie* 
a sl’.ari* in bringing into lieing. 

During the seeond thri'e montlis of the* war 
ewents of grt'at importeine'C happened in the 
Xeirth Se*a, hut the main ft*ature of tliis period 
was the practical eom])letie)n ejf the^ task of 
di‘stroying (h'rmany's naval forci*!S in (he outer 
seas. To the* taking eif Tsing-Taii had to be 
added the destruction e)f the naval force which 
had he>en based upon that Fiastern strongliold. 
Its ultimate fate was sure, but its existene*e 
e(>nstitute*el a menace tei ce)mm(*rce and iii- 
v'olve*el risks and re'sj)ejnsihilitie*s which directly 
and indirectly affect (*d the wholes work of the 
Britisli Navy. Tsing-Tau wtis from Ihe^ begin- 
ning of Cierman oc*cu})atie)n administered by 
the (Jennan Admiralty, not by the Ceilonial 
Office, and the eewt wtls a charge upon the 
Navy, nejt the Colonial, Fstirnates. It was, in 
fact, above all a naval base, anel the home of 
the Oennan “ East Asiatic ” squadron. This 
Vol. ITI. — Part 30. 


fore-e* consist eil of the* armoure'd cruisers Scharn 
Jua-st and ( hie‘ise‘n}Ui, tiu* liglit eTuiseTs Einden, 
Niirnberg emel Leipzig, four gunboats and tv\’e> 
elcstroyt'is. A^will he* se‘(‘n, the* e*ruis('rs did 
ne)t remain to he destroye'd at Tsing-Taif, anel 
(hear e*are*e*rs and fale*s are* the* e*e*nlral teatures 
e)f tlie e*nsuing narrative*. 

The full steery of tlu^ fate* of 'IVing-'rau has 
l)ce‘n te)lcl in ('hapt(*r XldW W'e* must now 
de*seTih<* hrie'Hy the* weadv of the* ,)apane‘se* Xa\’y, 
which assist e*d the* tl(*cls eif the Allie*s so uiat(*rially 
by cle*aring tlu> w’at(‘rs in the* \'ie*inity e)f its 
e)wti sliea’e^s, anel wiiic'h afte*rwarels e'e)e)pe'rate'd 
in the eronvoy e)f troops fre)iu 1 he De)minions and 
in liauling deiwn the (h'rman flag in the* islands 
e)f the Pacitic. ^ 

It WHS not until /Vngusl 23, 1914, that .Japan 
bre)ke otf dijilomatie^ re*iations w ith ( h*rmany eind 
de*e*lare*d war ; hut as se)eai as this Iiapjiened 
our Far-JYstern Allies ae*te'el with the prompti- 
tude aiul startling enicieiicy that- we hav'c 
lemrned (ej e\pt‘ct from tliem w'hen warlike* 
opcratieais have tee he* undertaken. The.* First 
Fleet, under the.* e*e)mmand of Admiral Baron 
Dewa, strung itself out on a line fi‘e)in the 
f^hantiing Promontory in tlie Yelleiw' Se'a. to the 
Chusan Arcliipolago in the^ JOastern Sea; while 
the Secemd Fleet, under the command of 
Admiral Kato, hael by August 27 spread itse*lf 
in fremt ed' the* Bay of Kiao-(3iau — in whie*h 
Tsing-Tau is situate*d — and hael (established as 
cle^se a hioekade of that port as mode'ni con- 
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ditions of soli warfare fx rniit. 'Flio objective 
of the ^tapiinose was, naturally, llu^ (lerniaii 
Kar-Kastern Scpiadron. but von Spec, th(‘ 
Admiral in command ^)f this force, succeeded in 
hiding himself and his cruisers somewhere in 
the south of the China Sea. 

''Phe .hipanese Fleets remained on their 
stations as described until the end of August, 
wlien the transportation of tlie army destined 
for the capture of Tsing-Tau began. The 
First Flec't- look up a position in Southern 
Korean watc'rs, wliile a sejuadron of the Second 
Fl(*et. cruising in tlio Yellow Sea, rendered 
assistance to the men-of-war convoying the 
trans])orts. Kear- Admiral Kamimura’s Squad- 
ron, coo[)erating with the detachment from 
the Port Arthur naval station, assisted in the 
landing of troops at Lunkiang. While t}ie\se 
movements wen' in jirogress -they lasted till 
Septc‘m})er 1 .‘I— a detachment und<.‘r tiu‘ direct 
command of Admiral Kato, Commander-in- 
(’Jiief of the S(‘cond Squadron, with the Tochinai 
and Okada di'tachinents and a further con- 
tingi'ut s|)ecially commissioned for this service, 
concentrated on Kiao-CJiau Pay and the 
immediate vicinity. Tn sjiite of (*xtremely luul 


weather, gale succeeding to gale, the mine 
sweepers worked almost unintermittently to 
elear the sea in front of the point where the 
second d(*tachment of tlie army was to be 
landed. Scouting was also kept up by means 
of aircraft, and eventually the enemy wixs cut 
off from all communication by way of the sea. 

When, in Soptemljer, the transportation of 
the second portion of the army was begun, the 
First Fleet was employed again in convoying 
the transports ; the Kamimura and Port 
Arthur detachments assisted in the landing of 
troops at J^aoshan Bay, while the main force of 
the Second Fleet, which was now aide to operate 
inshore owing to the success of the mine swe('])- 
ing, cooperated with the land forces in bom- 
barding the fortresses on the rigid wing of the 
line of the enen^y. In this operation tlie 
Kamimura and J\)rt Arthur detachments 
assisted. The .Marine Batteries which were 
\v<irking with the Ix'sieging anu\’ opened fire on 
October 14 upon the em'iuy warships in the 
harbour, and ha\ii)g rendered them useless, 
turned their attention to the bombardment of 
Tsing-4'uu fort. On October 31 a general 
(‘annonade was begun, aiifl on Xox embor 7 the 
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fortn's^ ^nri*i‘n(U'iv(l. Tlu* I’ritisli Inilllrsliip 
'I'riinnpli Mini the (Irsiroyrr IVk (‘o<)ju*ra((‘<l 
with tlx' and took part in tlie 

blockade' as wt'll as in the boinhanlna'nt. 

During these o])orations there were lost the 
old light erniscr Takaeliico, 11,700 tons, dat(^ 
1885, the destroyer Shiratai, tea’pedo boat 
No. .*15, and three spe'cially eoininissioia'd 
steanuTs. On the enemy’s side then*- weav 
('ither sunk or destroyed, the Austrian cruiser 
Kaiserin Elizat)eth, five giinboats (the Cormo- 
ran, lllis, .Jaguar, Tiger and Luelis), and two 
destroyi'rs. 

This satisfactory action vas ojily a. ])art of 
tlie activity displayed by the .Japanese, On 
the outbreak of hostilities .Japan’s 'J’hird Fleet 
was sent to protect the trad<‘ route from the 
South(‘rn Seas, through (Jiiiu'se waters, until 
one of its units came into touch with the 
guardship at the Makoh Naval Station in 
Korea. Although by tl\e bi^ginning of Novem- 
ber all enemy ships had been cleared out of Far- 
Fastern waters, as far as wa- known, still this 
surveillance was kept uj). A detachment of 
this squadron detailed for operations in the 
Southern Seas proee'cded to Singapore on 
zVugust 26 and carried on operations in concert 
with the British Eastern Squadron. At first 
nothing was know^n of the movements of the 
enemy in these regions, and the work consisted 
of general surveillance and supervision of 
important port.s. When the Emden became 


active in the easti'rn portion ot tli(‘ Indian 
Oc('an th(‘ diJachnuMil assisti'd in tlu' hunt fnr 
that (Jusivi* cruiser, and on October 2.') a 
rcinforeianent under V'iccsAdmiral ’J’oehinai 
was dispatched to tlu' scciu*, and on Novem 
her 1) the Faiukai was destroyi'd at tli(‘ (’ocos- 
Keeling Islands by H.M. .Australian cruisca* 
Sydney. 

When liostilil i(‘s began certain ships of tlu' 
omany W(‘re at largi' in the I’acitic in the 
neighbourhi'od of Hawaii ; but it was not known 
wh<‘re th<‘y W(‘re, nor what was tiu'. position of 
the squadron that h.ad esca[)(‘d from Far- 
Eastern watiTs. A S(iuadr(.)n of the First Fleet 
of the Imperial ,Ia})anese Navy was accordingly 
told off to hunt tlu* (*nemy on the trade route 
bctwe<*n .Japan and North America. No trace 
of ( Icnnan ships could lx* found, so the sipiadron 
occujiied its<'lf usefully hy taking ])oss(‘Ssi()n of 
tlu»sc jilaces in tho sun which (.Jennany had 
seized in the Pacific in licr (Tforts to form a 
grcat(‘r (leriuany beyond the sea. 

One of the slii])s of the (ka’tnan Far-Kustern 
Sijuadron that escajicd tho att(*ntiotis of fthe 
.Ja)janes(; in these wati'rs was the liglit cruis(‘r 
Emden. Allusion has already het‘n made to 
her in a jirevious cliapter, hut it remains to 
tell the story of lier di‘stniction. The n'souree- 
fulness of tho ca])t.ain of this ship has often 
been dw(*lt upon, hut. it was probably never 
displayed to greater advantage tlian when she 
left KiaoChau. There was every chance* of 
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{La fayette. 


CAPTAIN JOHN G. T. GLOSSOP, 
of H.M.S. “Sydney.** 

licr being met by a Jaj)ane.se vessel, with whom 
she could not hope to come to action with 
siK^cosa. The expected happened, and shortly 
after leaving the anchorage she fell in with a 
Japanese armoured cruiser. Hut it was not 
the three-funnelled Emden under the black, 
white and red (Jerman man-of-war ensign that 
pass('d the eiKany warship ; but a vessel with 
four funnels, flying the British white ensign, 
whose crew’, as she stcarnc'd })y the Japanese, 
lined the rails and gave? tier thn‘e hi'arty 
Hritish chc'ers. Much may be forgiven /to 
seamen as clever as this. 

In the Bay of Heiigal the Kmdon took and 
sank between September 10 and Se]jtember 14 
the Indus (11,413 tons), the Lovat (0,102 tom), 
the Killin (3,544 tons), the Diplomat (7,015 
tons), and the Trablioch (4.028 tons). On 
September 12 the Kahinga, of 4,057 tons, wa« 
taken and released. On September 14 the 
(Jan ]\Iatheson, of 4,775 tons, was sunk. On 
Soptembc‘r 30 there ^^e^e taken and sunk tlie 
King Lud (3,050 tons), the Foyle (4,147 tons), 
the Ribera (3,500 tons), and the Tyiiieric 
(3,314 tons). On the sam(3 date the Buresk 
(1,350 tons) vv’as captured, and the Gryfevale 
(4,437 tons; w’a.s taken and relea.sed. Tho 
I’ontoporos, taken by the Fmden, was releaseil 
by H.M.8 Yarmouth on October 10. On 
October 20 were taken and .sunk the Troilus 


(7,502 tons), the Clan Grant (3,948 tons), tho 
Benmohr (4,806 tons), the Chilkana (5,220 tons), 
and the Ponrnbbel (473 tons). On the same 
date the Exford (4,542 tons) and tho Saint 
Egbert (5,590 tons) were captured but not 
sunk. Thus some 70,000 tons of British ship- 
ping w’crc destroyed in seven weeks ; it is for- 
tunate indeed for the Einjiire that other com- 
merce; raiders were not so successful. 

Some further exploits of the Fmden are 
describcnl in the following extracts from a log 
kept by one of her petty olTicers ; 

St^pternher 22. — 44ns? niglit ofT AJiiilra.'^. Oiio of the 
crciw tuui worked tfiere, and he. informed I lie naptain of 
tiu* oil tank.s .situated nt (‘iitranco to harbour. At. \)/M) 
jKin. Kmden crept in, turned .seurchlight.s on to tanks, and 
tiivd two broad.sulos to find the ningc. Senrchli^hls then 
shut otf, and 12.5 .shells fired in .salvo.s, .some hitting a 
.ship. 4'anks set. t>n fire, and tn'incndoiis blaze ar«js<'. 
Inriden retireil at full spf«‘d t«) north-east. Shore l)at ■ 
terie.s opened tiro, bnt shells f(‘ll short, ainl noin* hit tho 
F.inden. 

September 23. Tins mf)rnin^ tin- ^lare of llie fire 
Madras e.ould still be .seen on the hori/.on, though about 
100 miles awjiy Kmdtai .sailed north-ea.st to kW’c 
impiv.ssioii that she was f^oinj.^ t<iwards (4il<‘uita, but 
when out of siglit turned southwards round the east 
coast of Ceylon. 

October 10. — Visited island of Diego Garcia, in tho 
middle of tho Indian Ocean, about half-way between 
Africa and Sumatra. U’ho few Kuropean families hero 
hud not yet hoard of the war, as they only get a stt*amer 
in three months. Kiralen coaling all day. iSorne of tho 
engineers repaired tho local motor-boat, and wen; given 
ba.skets of co<*on\ds and fish. 

October 28. — At 4 a.m., 10 miles outside I’enang, 
extra funnel hoisted to make the Kmdeii appear like 
Jlriti.sh cruisers. From tin* <M»t ranee of the harbour at 
.5 a.m. <50uld bo soon in the di.staiieo several .ships, and 
well in front of them an unknown eruis(*r. On steaminjjf 
in to a range of about tiOO yards, this was found to he tho 
Ku.ssian cruiser Jemtchiig. TJie Fmden fired two tor- 
pciloes, tho fir.st hitting tho erniser just under the aftei* 
funnel, whereupon she was seen to .sink al)i>iit 4 h'et. 
The .second, fired at elo.sor range, struck ju.«t under the 
bridge, when a terrible ex]>losion occurred. During this 
time the Findeii lirod salvo after .salvo in all 100 shots. 
The Jemtehiig fired a few sho(.s, some of which hit .shii)S 
in the harbour behind tho Findcn, hut none liit tin' 
Fmden. Tho Findoii had no idea that tho Kus.'-ian 
erui.ser woukl bo in iVnang, but expected to fiiul tho 
Fieiicli cruiser Duplcix and tho French destroyer Mous- 
quet. 'rho Mousquet was on patrol duly outside tho 
harbour, and v^as afterwards roj>orted to have soon the 
Krnden, but thought sho was a Hritish cruiser. Tho 
Emdon had now turned, and was leaving tlie harbour iit 
full speed. Thirty miles out sho met a steamer. On 
approaching it she hoisted tho rod flag, meaning that 
sho wa.s a powder steamer. Tho stranger, which was the 
British steamer Glentnrrct, had signalk^d tho shore for a 
pilot, and tho launch hatl just reacdiod her, ^'ho Findeii 
had got out her boats when a warship appeared on the 
horizon. Tho Fmdon immediately ordered her boats 
to return, and made off, as tho warship appeared to bo a 
largo ono. This wa.s, howov'er, only tho effect of the 
early morning mirage. As tho ships closed at about 
3,800 yards tho stranger was found to bo tho French 
ilestroyer Mousquot. Ilio Emdon opened fire. 4’ho 
first few shots hit the MousqueFs engine-room, and after 
.sov'oral salvos the lOinden eoa.sed fire, expecting tin; 
Freiiehman to bo wrooked and to surrcmler. Instead, 
the Mou.yquot went on firing about 10 shots, i^ono. 





THE LAST OF THE “EMDEN” 

Left top corner: Deck of the '‘Bmden” after the battle: ridht top and centre: "Bmden’a' 
removing atores at Cocos-Kceling Islands; bottom: the “Emden" aground. 
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SKETCH ILLUSTKATING THE FIGHT BETWEEN H.M.S. “SYDNEY'' AND HIE 

“ EMDEN 

'I'he numbers denote corresponding relative positions. 


liciwexcr, hit the Eindeii, although soino foil 150 yards in 
front of hor. Tho Mousqucl’s crow aftorwurds saui that 
they had fired two torpodoes, but tin* I'hndon <lid not 
vL*c these’. Tlie Eindeii began firing again, and tho 
IMoiisquet sank, bows first. The l’]niden eeasod fire, 
and resened liti Frenchmen, llireo of wlnnn died after- 
wards. 'fills involved delay, and another destroyer was 
been a])]>r«>ac’hing Irfiin IV-uang. 'flu; iMiidcn at onco 
steamed for tho Indian Oeean at full sjjeerl. After being 
chased for four hours by the dost royer tlie Jhnden entered 
a heavy rainstorm, and the destroyer \> as lost to sight. 

The livst act in the drama of tlie Eniden took 
plae(' off tlieCoi os-Koeliiig^ Islands in the Indian 
"J'h(*y are situated in latitudo 12 Soutli, 
som(‘ hOO miles soutli -west of Java Head and 
Sunda Straits. Tiiey were diseovered by tho 
English, and eonsist of a group of coral islct.s 
whi*re the coconut palm grows in abundance. 
They are in possession of Mr. T^oss, a descendant 
of Captain J. C. Ross, who, in the good ship 


Borneo, btdonging to Hare Son of London, 
took possession of the islands and settled hero 
in 1825. When the island of Krakatoa exploded 
like a bomb in tho year LSSd, and altcjrod all tlie 
topography of Stinda Straits, ashes and pumice 
floated feet thick on the surface of the Indian 
Ocean. In spite of the remotura^ss of Coeos- 
Kccling from the sceiu^ of the e.xjilosion, 500 
miles at least, tlu' lagoons in Coeos weix^ so 
choked with tho floating pumice as actually to 
reclaim a portion of them. 

It was to this desolate spot in the Indian 
Oc*ean that Captain von Muller brought his ship 
in the early days of November ; with him was 
on(» of his captures, the Burcsk, which was full 
of eoal. Tlie object of this visit of tho Ernden 
was tlie destrii(*tioii of the important wireless 
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station that is established on the islands, and 
on the morning of Nov(anber 0 the officials in 
charge were unpleasantly sur[)rised by the 
landing of an armed boat’s crew from a cruiser 
which had come to an anchor, and which they 
first imagined to be Jf.M.S. Minotaur. They 
were r^uickly undcceicod by the German officer 
in charge of the party, who informed them that 
their o’perations from the wireless station had 
great W hampered the inovemeyits of th(' cruiser. 
One detaclunent of the Germans tlieii rounded 
up all the officials and their servants, ))lacing 
them under a strict guard, \\ hile a second party 
prepared to blow up the wirele ss installation and 
to smash the instrument rooms of the ealdo 
offic^e. This they did most thoroughly, but thc^ 
officials seem to have kept their heads in the 
most praise'worthy manner, as, just as soon as 
(liey discovered that the enemy was u])on them, 
the> sent out distress signals by wireless, and 
warned adjacent stations by cable that they 
were about to be smashed up, Tlie landing 
party now blew up the wireless mast and the 
store in which spare cables and cable gear was 
kcf)t ; a third explosion wieeked the wirt'less 
hut and eoniplofed the destruction of the 
installation. The dynamo rooms and woikshops 
\N < re destroyed with flogging liammej's and axes, 
everything Imavkable, including clocks, being 
smashed to atoms. Their next j)ro(*(‘eding was 
to cut the sliore ends of the submarine cables, 


and this was done in full \'iew of tlie prisoners. 
There are three eablt^s from tlie Cocos to 
Perth, to Pmtavia, and to Kodriguez — and the 
pleasure of the prisoners can he. imagined when 
tliev saw the ( Jermuns spend much hard labour 
ill destroying a dummy cable. Eventually tho 
Perth cable and the dummy were cut, the others 
being left, presumably because the Germans did 
not know' that they existed. 

Tlie party from Ui(» Knideu had landed at 
7.:i0 a.m., and by 9.2ff their mission of destruc- 
tion was accomplished. At this time a signal 
was blown on the rtiivii from the ship; the 
officer in command collected his men, marched 
them down to the beach, and re-i*mbarked. 
The telegraphists ri'port that tlioy w(*ru faiily 
and courteously tn ated. On aiTi\'al t he J^mdon 
was still using her now' famous fourth funnel, 
a dummy, and this it was tiiat caused the 
telegraphists to mistake her in tlu^ first instance 
for the .Minotaur, which is a four funnelled 
armourcHl eruisi*r. As she steamed away in tlie 
bright light of the trojiie morning for w hat was 
so shortly to prove her last cruise, tho Emden 
hauled down and stowed aw aj^ lier dummy. 

Tho action that ensued between tlie Sydney 
and the Emden is here given in the official 
dispatch of (7i])tain (ffossop, dated from 
Colombo on Novc'iube.r 15 ; 

I lm\ o the honour to r(‘port that, whilst on escort duty 
with tho coiivo> under the (‘liari^o of Captain Silver, 
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THE CORONEI, AND HAI Kl.AND ACTIONS. 


II.M.A.S. at. ai.in, mi AFonday, Xov<‘in- 

lu'r *.), a \^irclo^'^ iin*8sa;'<‘ irmiv (’oros wam licaird report itii; 
1 liat a furei;^Mi >\ar''liip was ol'f tlio (ait raim’.». i wais 
oniored lo iai-:(* vteaitn I'nr full spcial at 7.0 a. in. anti 
pnK'('[‘d«'d timlicr. 1 worU('(l np tn 20 Knots, and at 
0.1.“ a. in. laial alioad and alniO'-t innnedial tly 

tin* Miiokt* of a .shif). which proved to ho ! 1 . 1 ,( J.^l .S. 
landon, ooniiiij^ (.mt towartls mo at a tiroait rale. At 
0.10 a. in. lire wai- opt'n(.id, sh(‘ linnt; t ho lirst ',hot . I 
k('pt rny di“'tanoo ais mncli as ]jo^'-ihJ(.5 to ohtaiin lla* 
aflvantai;<‘ of in\ unns. Tier tiro w ti.s very aconiato and 
r.ipid t<» hc^in with, hut .s« onu‘d to slaokon v(‘ry cpiicklv , 
all (Msiiallio- laoonrrin;.; in this ship almost iinin('di.)t(‘l\ . 
Kir''t the foremost fimiitd of her went, secondly the foT<'- 
mjist, and slio was haidlv' on firi* aft, then the sec<»nd 
funnel went, and lastly the third funnel, and I .saw .she 


w'a8 makinq lor tho hoaeh on X'orth K<vling Island, 
when* .she t^ronnded at. 11.20 a. in. I ;.,uive hei tavo morn 
broad.sido.s and hdt her to pursue a increliant .shiji which 
laid eomo up dnrine tiio action. 

2, Although I liad giin.s on this inorchant slii}) at Oild 
tiinos durimjc tla* ac.tion 1 Jiad not tired, and as she was 
making off tn.st J finrsuod and ov(‘rtook lior at 12.10. 
firing a gnn across l)(.'r hows, and hoisting lnt(M*nat ional 
( 'odo Signal to stoj), which sho did. 1 sent an armed 
hoat, and found lier In ho tin* .s..s. Ihiresk, a eaptnred 
llriti.sh collier, with 18 f'hine.so (irow, 1 l‘]nLrlish .sfew^■^rd, 
I Xorw<*gian eook, and a. (lerinan pri/o crow of ll ollieers. 
I warrant olliccr and 12 men. d’he .ship nnfortnnat (>ly 
vva.s .sinking, the King.st<'>n kimektsl out and damaged 
to [inwenl repairing, s(.> 1 took idl on hoard, fired four 
.shells ijil(.) la*r, and ridiinasl to I'andi'ii. pas-ving men 
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swimming in tho water, for wliorn I loft two boats I wa'< 
towing from Hiiresk. 

3. On arriving again oiT Kimloji, she still had her 
colours up at mainmast head. 1 irHiuinul by signal. 
International Code, “ Will you sjirrender ? ” and roc«‘ived 
a reply in Morse, “What signal ? No signal books.” 
1 llicri made in Morse, “Do you surrender ? ” and sub- 
M‘qiiently, “ ITavo you received my signal ? ” to neither 
of which did I get an arjswer. Tho (hTine.ii ollicers on 
board gave me to understand that tho captain would 
never surrender, and therefore, though very reluctant !\ , 
1 again tired at her at 4.31) p.m., ceasing at 4.35, as 
showed white Hags and hauled down her ensign by 
sending a man aloft. 

4. I then Ic'ft Kmden and returned and picked up the 
Ihire^k’s two boats, rescuing two sailors (5.0 p.m.), who 
had been in tlie water all day. i returned and ''cnt in 
otie boat to l’!?nd(>n manned her own ])ri/e crew 
Ironi Ihiresk and <.aie onn er, and stating f would return 
tf) their assistance next nioriiitig. 

5. 1 lay on and off all night, and eommunicati'd with 
Direi'tion Island at 8.0 a.m., Nu\(‘mher 10, to lir'.<i (hat 
the I'!nid<‘?rs party, consisting of f hree ollieers and lOmcn, 
one lanneh and tsvo entters, had sei/.cd amt pros isioui*d 
a 70dons schooner (the Ayestui), having four .Maxims 
wdth two belts to each. 'They left the’ previous niuhl 
at six o’clock. 'J’lu: wireless station was ontircl\ dc- 
slroytal, ora* cable cut, one damaged aial oiui iutu< t. 1 
borrow»‘d a tloclor and two assistants, aiul procccih'd as 
fast as [rossibk* to Kmden’s assistance. 

0. 1 sent an oflicer on bonixl to se(‘ the captain, and 
ill view of the large number »»f prisoners and woundnl 
and lack of accornmotlatioji, etc., in tliis ship, and tlu* 
absolute impossibility of h'aving I hern wbci'(' they weir, 
he agreed that if T n'ceived his t)llic('rs and uam and ail 
W’mnuh'd, “ tb(‘n as for su<*li time as they reniauwd m 
Sydney they wonld cause no inbn'fercnce with ship or 
Kttings, and W'ould he amenable to tlu* ship’s disci[)hne.” 
I tliei’ofore set to work at oiiee to tranship theiri- a most 
ditlieiilt operation, (he ship being on weather sitle ot 
island and the send alongside scry heavy. 'J’lu* <‘on- 
rlitions in tlai Kmdeii wi're iralesi'rihahle. t rt'ceivod the 
last from her at 5.0 p.m., then ha<l to go round to tho 
leo side to pick np *20 mon' men wlu) had niaiiugcd to 
gel ashore from the ship. 

7. Darkness eana* on l.»ofoi-e this could la* accom- 
plished, and tho ship again stood olT and on ail niglit 
resuming ojrerations at 5.0 a.in. on Novel. ihcr II, a, 
cnttei'’.s crew having to land with stielcla'rs to bring 
wounded I’onnd to embarking point. A Dennan olHcer, 
a <loctor, died ashore tlie previous day. The ship in tho 
na'antina! ran o\’'*r to Dii-eetion Island to return their 
iloctor and assistants, sentl cable-, and was back again 
at JO.O a.m., embarked the remainder ot vvonruh'd, and 
proi'cedod for Colombo by 10.35 a.m. Wediu'-ihiy 
November 11. 

8. 'rotal casualties in .Sydney : Kilk’d, 3; severely 
wonndod (since dead), 1 ; severely wounded, i ; wounded, 
4 ; slightly W’oimded, 4. In tho Krndeu I, can only 
approximately state tlu? killed at 7 ofticers mid JOS mi’ii 
from captain’s statement. 1 had on board 11 oHiecrs, 
0 W'arrant oHicers and lOl mon, of whom 3 oHicers and 
53 men W'on* wounded, and of this number 1 otlieer and 
3 men have since died of wounds. 

9. The damage to Sydney’s hull and fittings was 
surprisingly small ; in all about 10 hits .seem to have 
been made, d'he engine and boiler rooms and funnels 
escaped entirely. 

10. I have great pleasure in stating that tbo behaviour 
frf tho ship'.s company was excellent in every waiy, ami 
with such a large proportion of young hands and people 
under training it is all the more gratifying. 

Tt will bo seen from Captain Clossop’s 
dispatch that he was on escort duty with the 
convoy nndor the cliarge of Captain Silver, of 
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THH CATb: KEAR.AUMIKAL SIR 
CHRISTOPHER CRAHOCK. 

II. M A.S. Mclhum'ue. Thi.'- (*on\oy was carrying 
Australian and N(*\v Zi'aland troops to (he sttene 
of Mio great enntlict in Kuropt*. '.riie act of self* 
(huiial on the jrart of Captain iSilver in s(‘nding 
(Ik* vSydiiey to <‘ngagc the Kniden instead of 
taking that <luty u))on )iitns(*lf ei'rtainly desf‘rv(‘S 
to be noted. 'This ollict'r tk'iiicd lo iiiinself jind 
to the o/licers and men under liis command the 
privilege of dialing with the uot.onons raitler, 
and in so doing he was acttiati'd sol(*ly by liis 
high seu.s(‘ of duly and tin* rcsironsibility tliat 
he owed (e his eountry. in his judgment the 
Sydney was the more suitable shij), so slie was 
sent, and the Melbourne remained with lier 
convoy until the tiffair was cotiehidi'd. 

A( TioN OFF TiiK Co.xs'r OF (hmj-j. 

On Friday, November II, I ho Admiralty 
received “trustworthy information” that an 
action had been fought on the (Chilean coast 
on Sunday, Novi'tnbcr I, Iretw c(*n II..M.S. Oood 
llofu*, .Monmouth, and (dasgow, in comjiany 
with 1h(‘ armed lin/r Otnmto, under tho 
command of lvcar-.\dmiral Sir Cliristoplu*!* 
Cradock, and the (ilerman vessels Scluirnhorst , 
Oiieisenau, Leipzig, tmd l)resd(*n. 'J'he following 
is a doscri|)tion of tin* vessels that took part 
in the affair ; 

Good Hci'K. -A rmoiii'cd cruiser of M,10h ton.-. 
Built at Gov an and Juuiuhcd in Length, 515 ft.; 
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beairj, 71 ft. ; draught of water, 28 ft. Her arniamont 
consisted of two It* 2-inch guns, .sixttujii ti-inoh, twelve 
12-pounders tlireo .‘)-poundors, two machine guns, and 
she was also fitted with two torpoihi tuhes. Tlio 0*2 
gun throws n shell of 380 pounds weight, tlie 6-ineh ono 
of 100 pounds M-eight. 

iVloNMOUTii. Arinonrod crnisor of 9.800 tons. Built 
in (llnsgow and oornpletetl in 1903. Bength, 410 ft.; 
beam, 00 ft. ; draught of water, 21^ ft. Her arinament 
consisted of fourteen 0-ineh guns, eight 12-jjonnders, 
three 3-poundcrs, eight machine guns, aixi two torpe'do 
tubes. He.r best speed was 23*9 knots. 

(?LASoo\v. — l.iglit cruiser of 4,800 tons. Built by 
l"airfiokl and completed JaniuH-y, 1911. kimgth, 430 ft.; 
beam, 47 ft . ; draught of wjitcn*. lo^ ft. I fin- ariniiinent 
consists of two 6-ineh guns, ten 4 -inch, four 3-pounders, 
and two torpedo tubes. Her speecl is 25 knots. 

Otranto. — Of the Orient Line. 'Pwin-scjrew st«“ani<w 
of 12,100 tons, launched from Workman & Clark’s ym-tl 
at Belfast in 1909. Commissioned .Xiignst. 191-4. as an 
auxiliary cruiser. 

The fl€*rman armoured cruisers ►Sciiajiniiorst and 
Gnetsf:nau, of ILGOO tons, were sister ships, and wtu'o 
eornpleted in 1907. Their length was 4493 J beam, 
71 ft.; draught of wnlcr, 25ft. H^hcir arnnunent con- 
sisted of eight S*2-ineli guns (weight of ])rojectilo 275 
poumls), six G-inch, twenty 24-j)ound<*rs, lour truuhine 
guns, and four torj>edo tubes. 

Dresden. — Third-class cruiser, 3,600 tons. Sister 
ship to the F.rnden. Completed 1909. L<Migth, 387 ft. , 
beam, 431 ft. ; draught of WTitor, 17,] ft. Sh<» wa.s 
armed with ten 4* 1-inch guns, eight 5-pouii<l(rs, four 
machine guns, and two torpedo tubes. 

XuRNRKRo. Same type and artname»it a; Dtesden, 
hill .3.450 t<Ris disj)Ia.cernenl . 

J^LJiiV.iu. — Third -eJa-s.-, cruiser, 3,250 tons. (.*i)inplutod 
1900. l^iCngth, 341 ft. ; beam, 43 ^ ft. ; maximum 
draught, 17.J ft. Slio was armed with feu 4*l-in<*h 
guns, ten 1-poundcrs, lour machine guns, ami two 
to p'mIo lubes. 

The first news that roa<‘lu'(l tliis country of 
1 liis disa^^trous action was hardly cnnlited in 


ofticial circles, and in an oflicial statement the 
Secretary of the Admiralty stated: 

The Admiralty cannot accept thc.so facts as accurate 
at the present time, for the battleship Canopus, which 
had boon specially sent to strengthen Admiral Cradock’e 
squadron, and would give him a decided superiority, is 
not mentioned in them, and further, although five 
German ship.s are concentrated in Chilean waters, only 
throe luive c-onie into Valiiarai.so harbour. It is possible, 
therefore, that when full ueeounta of the action are 
received they may eon.siderahly modify the German 
version. 

Unfortunately for oBicial optimi.sm the uLso- 
Icscient Canopus* was not with the cruisers m 
the action. The moral of this battle was tin? 
same as that of those by wliich it W 3 is siu*- 
ceeded — that, given n^asonably good sliooting 
and skill in the lumdiing, the ship with the 
lictter artillery will win any action. The Good 
rcprcs(uit('d oiui of the worst and most 
expensive types of ship ever built for the Navy 
in modcTn times. 8ho was an immense target 
tuid much under-gunned for lu»r displat^emcnt. 
The Momnouth, also of nearly 10,000 tuns, 
earrietl no gun larger than a O-ineh. 

* Canoi'us, l)att]c,slu[> of 12,950 ions, built, ai Borte- 
mouih, and completed in 1900. Length, 400 ft, ; 
beam, 74 ft. ; draught of water. 2G.i ft. Her arinament 
consists of four J2-iueh giin.s (mark 8, 35 calibre, weight 
of projectile 850 pounds), twelve 6>inch, ton 12-pounders 
(12 ewt.), two 12-pounders (8 cwt.), .six 3-poundor.s, two 
Maxims, four torpedo tubes. Speed (when new) 18*5 
knots. 
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The comparison of 
runs thus : 

German. 

10 8-2'ineli 
12 0-in<‘]i 
4*l-inoh 

40 24-poiuulers 
1(5 r>- pounders 


in the two squadrons 

Bi itisli. 

2 9-2-inch 
32 6'iiich 
10 4-incli 
20 12-poiindcrs 
10 3-poiindcr.s 


-uns 


The IJritish ships were outclassed, as their 
(i'incdi guns of an old mark were unlikely to 
inflict damage on the enemy at long ranges, no 


matter how well served ; while at the same 
time the comparatively modern 8'2’s of the 
(Jerinans would be flnding tlieir target, the 
gunners being uiihampenMl by the distiu’bing 
factor of Jiits on their own ships. Tho Scham- 
horst had won tho gold medal for big-ship 
shooting presented by the Kaiser, and the 
Gneisenau was also extrenudy efficient in 
gunnery. 

On Sunday, November 1, 1914, the Good 
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Hope, Monmouth and Gltusgow came up with 
the Scharnhorst, Oneiscnau, J\.oipzig, and 
Hresden. There was a strong wind and a very 
fionsidorable sea ; both squadrons were steaming 
to the southward, and the Gormans kept out of 
range and declined action until simset, when 
the light gave tliom an important ad\'antage. 
Early in the battle, which lasted about two 
hours, both the Good Hop<^ and Monmouth 
caught fire, but they continued fighting until 
nearly dark, when a serious explositiii took plac e 
in the Good Hope and she foundered. It wtis 
stated that the Monmouth hauled olT at dark, 
making water badly, and a^jpeared unable to 
steam away. Wo now know, however, that 
she closed with the enemy with the greatest 
gallantry with the intention of ramming ; that 
she was sunk in the cittempt <][uito close to tlio 
enemy ships ; and that although the sea was 
by no moans too bad, no attempt was madt* to 
save the English sailors struggling in the water. 

On November 17 the Seeretary of the 
Admiralty amioim(;ed that the following report 
had been received from Cai)tain John Luce, of 
H.M.8. Glasgow : 

Glasgow loft Corom‘1 9 a. in. on November 1 to rejoin 
Good Hope (fbigslii[>), Motunoiitli and Otranto nt ren- 
dezvous. At 2 p.iii. flngsliip signalled tliat apparently 
from wireless calls thero was an enemy ship to north- 
w*ird. Orders wore givoti for squadron to spremi 
N.E, by K. in the following order : Good Hope, Mon- 
mouth, Otranto, ancl Glasgow', speed to be worked up to 


l.l knots. 4.20 p.m., saw smoke ; provcil to be enemy 
sliips, one small cruiser and two armoured cruisers. 
Glasgow reported to Admiral, ships in sight were warned, 
and all concentrated on (Jlood Hope. At r».0 p.m. Good 
Hope was sighted. 

6.47 p.m., squadron formed in lino-ahead in following 
onler : Good Hope, Monmouth, Glasgow, Otranto. 

Knomy, who liad turned south, wore now’ in siiiglo line- 
ahead 12 miles off, Sehari»hoi*st and Gneisenau leading. 
G.18 p.m., speetl ordered to 17 knots, and flagship sig- 
nalled Canopus, “ I am godiig to attack enemy now'.” 
Knem\- were iu>w 16,000 yards >iway, and iiuiiiitained 
this rurigo^ at the same timo jambing wircles.s signals. 

My this time sun was setting imriiedialely l‘>ehinfl ns 
from enemy position, and while it remained above 
horizon we had advantage in light but range too great. 

p.m., sun sot, and visibility conditions altered, our 
ships being silliouettod against afterglow, and failing 
light made enemy ditlicult to see. 

7.8 p.m., enemy opeiicsl tiro 12,000 yards, followed in 
quick succession by Good Hope, Monmouth, Glasgow. 
Twt» squadrons were naw converging, and omh ship 
engaged opposite number in the line. Growing darkness 
and heavy spray of head sea inade tiring difljcnlt, pnr- 
licMilurly for main deck guns of Good Hope anti Mon- 
mouth. Enemy firing sulvtJS got range quickly, and 
their third salvo caused fire to break out on fore part of 
l)Oth shins, which wero constantly on tiro till 7.45 ii.iu. 
7.50 p.m., immense explosion oecuri'od on Good Htipt; 
amidships, tlaiues reaching 200 ft. high. Total destruc- 
tion must have followed. It was now quite dark. 

' Both sides continued firing at flashes of opposing giiU'! 
Monmouth was badly down hy the ho\v, and turned 
away to get stern to sea, signalling to Glasgow’ tt) tha' 
elXcct. 8.30 p.m., Glasgow signalJeil to Monmouth ; 
** Enemy following us,*' but recoh od no reply. triul«*r 
rising moon enemy’s ships were now s(‘eii apiiroaehing, 
and as Glasgow could render Monmouth no assistance, 
she proeeoiloil at full spinal to avoid destruction. 8.50 
p.m., lost sight of onmny. 0.20 p.m., observed 75 flashes 
of fire, which wa.s no tloubt final atta<*k on Monmouth. 

Nothing could have bo(*n more admirable Uian eon- 
<luct of oflicf-r.s and men throughout. 'Phougli it wa,si 
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most trying to roccivo grriil voliiino of fin; without 
chanoG of returning it a<lt*<]uat<*ly, all kept perfivtly 
cool, there was no wild firing, a id <hscipline was the 
same as at battle practice. Whe i targt't c*eits<*d to Ix' 
visible, gunlayers spontaneous! ■eased fire. The 
serious rf;verso sustained has ent rely failed to impair 
tlie spirit of oHi'iers anti ship’s e< inpany, and it is our 
unanimous wisli to meet tlie ene ly again as soon as 
pos.siblo. 

The Adniinil, the gallant and xvell -beloved 
(-radock, had gone <o his long homo with a 
guard accoin])anying him of hundreds of those 
seamen ho had led in action. No end could 
have been more consonant witli his own wisho.s 
than that lie should die for the country he had 
SL'rved so well. 

The (JHasgow^ sorely battered, stood away 
out of action to the sontbv\ard. It was a 
miracle that she livt'd to tell the tale ; but not 
only did she do sti, but w(* see from the con- 
cluding paragraph of the report of Captain 
Luce in what manner the action liad been 
viewed by those on board. We are told that 
owing to internal damage from the fire of the 
enemy a good deal of strutting with timber 
had to ho resorted to, in order to shore up her 
docks and stiffen damaged bulkheads. An 
officer finding liis way along the next morning 


discovered the following inscription chalked up 
oT» one of these struts ; “ Kpping Forest, no 

(-Jermans admitted on any pr('t(‘ne(‘." 

Tt wall be renic'mbered that the eruis<*rs 
Ahoiikir, (Vessy, and Hogue were sunk in tlie 
North Sea by submarines on September 22 ; 
ami that this feat was rc*eeived with dc‘lirious 
joy in (lerniany. Tlie satisfaetion on that 
occasion was nothing to tJie outburst when tla* 
news was reei‘iv(‘d in Herlin of the ih*struction 
of Admiral Cradock’s two ships. Tlie hatcMl 
Knglisb had onct; more been dofcaited on their 
own element , the sea, and loud w ere the boast - 
ings and the predictions of further disasters in 
store for the British Navy in the future*. 

Thcrci was no miniini.^ing th(^ fae t that our 
arms had received a serious reverse*, or that the* 
enemy had le'gitimate> cause; for jubilation. 
Admiral von Sj)e*e bad neit beeai heard of fe)r 
ni*arly six wen^ks befe)rc the battle ejff the* 
C’liilean coast, and his r(*appe*aran<*e* and siie;cess 
we^re a mortifying blow to British preistige. 
'^riie; (Jerrnan sepiadron, as we kiieiw, bad 
eluded the^ Japanese squadreais in the Far 
l^ast, the Scharnhorst and the; Gneisenau having 
left KiaO'Ghau just before war broke out. 

• *3 0““3 
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They wore not hoard of again until September 22, Thk Fat^kl-and Islands Victory. 

when they arrived off Papeete in the island of High speed in scouting vessels, wireless 

Taiiiti, wliore they sank a small and unarmed telegraphy, the aeroplane, the cap^ive balloon, 

Krem^li gunboat and bombarded tht» defenceless find the dirigible have rendered it increasingly 

town. Laler on it was discovered that the two dillicnlt in the twentieth century to conduct 

vessr'ls had visited A])ia harbour on Sc})teni- warlike oi>erations with anything a}^i)roaching 

bt'r 14, but had remained only a short time. to secrecy. Not only is the general on land 

In ()ctof)er the Leipzig sanlv a steamer callt'd no longer unaware of what is }ia{)pening on the 

t lie Hanktii'kls off l*eru, liomewarfl linund from other side of the hill, but tho admiral at sea 

Ftc‘n with a cargti of six thousand tons of sugar. is overlooked by aircraft when tho weather is 

In Se])teml)er slu' sank the oil-tank steamer at all suitable for the purpose. Aircraft, how- 

Klsinore, and in Xu\ember the \’ifU‘ Brandi, over, have distinct limitations. "In ideal 

off the CMiilean coast, while that vessel was weather for tlio ])urpose a Zeppelin airship 

outward bound from Kngland to < jlua\ aijuil. might scout with most satisfactory results in 

Tho Dresdc'U sank tin* lT^a<les off Pernambuco the North St'a, and might even pursue lier 

on August It), w'liik' the* vessel was bound from researches until they included a ]>eep at the 

the? Biv('r I Matt' for 11 olland with grain, and the ]iarl>ours on the western shores of Scotland, 

Holmwood on August 2t» near Santa ]Mnria, on But tho open ocean remains, and, at all events 

the voyag(‘ from South Wales to Jiahia Blanca for the present, seems likely to remain, tliv; 

with coals. MMie Xiiriiberg cut the cable province of tlie ship whitMi sails upon its watc'rs. 

between Bamlield, Britlsli Columbia, and MMiereforc tiu' problem of etuiiing up witli and 

Fanning Island early in September, but there di'stroying tlic srpiadron of von Spec was a 

is no record of her having captured anything. matter that had to bo settled witliout adviMi- 

Tho large cruisers do not seem to have gone in titious aid from the firmament of heavtau 

for commerce destruction. Very seldom had retribution foil > wed so 
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PORT SI ANLKY, FALKLAND ISLANDS. n a//.r 


swiftly on tho lic'rls of notion as it did on this 
ooonsion. The destruction of this Oermnn 
scjuadron, an inij)orativo iie'cessity fiom the 
first, had now to ho aoooinpliahed in the 
shortest possiblo time. Von Si^eo had signed 
hisf own death warrant. First wo will sot down 
the b.ald Admiralty announeemciit, w hieh runs 
as follows ; 

At 7.30 a.ni. on Doroinber 8 the Seharnborst, Onohonaii 
NiirnlxTg, hoijj/.ig and IJrnsdoii worn lighted n<'ai* tlio 
Falkland Inlands by a Hritish squadron iindrr Vice- 
Admiral Sir Frederick J^oveton Sturdee. An action 
followed, in tho course of which tho Seharnhorst, Hying 
tho flag of Admiral Graf von Spco, tho Gnoisenau, and 
tho I^oipT’.ig wore sunk, 'tho Dnvsdon and tho Niimbcrg 
made off during the action, and are being pursued. 
Two colliors wero also cuptun'd. Tho Vice, \dmiral 
rofiorts that the llrilish rasualti<'s nro very f<‘w in number. 
Some survivors have been rescued from tho Gneiseiiau 
and tho Lfdj^zig. 

Thirty -eight days only had elapsed between 
tlio action in the Pacific and that which took 
place in the South Atlantic. On November I 
tho ]Monmouth and tho (Jlood Hope were sunk 
by the German squadron ; on December S they 
were followed by their destroyers. The Falkland 
Islands, where tlic battle Ix'tween Sturdee and 
von Spec took place, are well over 7,000 miles 
from Fngkind ; yet in a little ovt-r five v/eeks 
from the time of the disaster to Cradoek a 
siiflicient force had been dispatched, had foiiial 
the enemy, and had (h'alt with him to his eiitire 
discomfit lire. 

J^Liring tho war a policy of sihaieo was 
maintained that sometimes proved irksome 
to tile public. A more striking justihcalion of 
this attitude on the ]iart of tho uiitliorities 
could liardly bo found than in the success of tho 
Falkland Islands action. Until it was over no 
nnauthorified person so much as knew that 


\"iee-Admiriil Sturdee wns on hi?- w'.»\, oi* indeixl 
tliat any .squadron had been tlispat clu'd to deal 
with the situation. In the upshot the right force 
arrived at the right plaei' at the right time, thus 
Solving the strategical side of the prolilein, 
wdiilo its tacti(‘al outcona? was all that could bo 
desired. 

The Governor of the Faikhind islands had 
heard from the Admiralty that ho might expi'ct 
a raid on the Islands, and had doiu5 what he 
could to prepare for such an eventuality. 
Women and children by an order datc'd Octo- 
ber 19 were ordered to h*ave Ikirt 8ta.nl(*y, and 
in tho ineantimo tlie mi'ii in the island prepared 



ADMIRAL STURDFHS SQUADRON IN 
PORT STANLEY HARBOUR. 

1. “ Invincible." 2. “ Inflexible." 3, ** Carnarvon." 

4. “Glasgow.” 5. “Kent." 6. “Cornwall," 

7. "Bristol." 8. "Macedonia." 9. “Canopus.” 
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SAFEGUARDS AGAINST TORPEDOES. 
Putting! out nets. 


to make tlio best fight tliat they ooold, s\ipj)osing 
the enemy vvt*re to aiJ])eai\ A w ireless message 
was received on November 3 acquainting the 
people on the island of tl\e loss of the Good 
Hope and Monmouth, and this was followed ]>y 
another from the Glasgow’ saying that that slup 
and the Ganopus were f>n their way to the 
Falklands. The ])resumption was that these 
ships wi*re bt*ing followed by the victorious 
(iermans. A letter from a lady in the Falkland 
Islands gave the"^ ’’following description of the 
state of tlie Glasgow’ on arrival ; 

Tho (ihispow wns very hndly <la.inMKe(l, one enormous 
liolo in her >i<le It ft. by 9 it. Another shell liad 

proiH* throu|/h tli<* side tjf the sliip and t)iiv)»i£(h tlie 
eaplairrs enbiii dernolishin/j; his roll-top desk, and 
giving off such fiiinos that se\ oral men who ruslied in 
to put out the fire were rendered uii<-on.sei«Ris. '^I'hero 
were only four slight easualtii's. fortunately, and l)f>th 
men and otliecrs said of each other that they were 
fieroes. ’^I'he tdasgow men that sifter the (jlood 

Hope? sank uith Ailinirsil (’radoek on board their eaptsiin 
became senior ollieer. When he found himself damaged, 
untl notieed that the M oninouth was in a .similar condition, 
he signalled to the Isilter ship to «teer a certain course 
away Iroin the cncuny, hut rceeiveil a reply that as tho 
ship was not under t*onirol it was impi.issihle to ohtsy tho 
order. Jde therefore steamed elosi* to the Monmouth, 
which was in a sinking coialitif)!!, her bows hein^ uialc'r 
\valt‘r, with the men a^sonihied in th<^ stern. 'I’hero W’sxs 
« lieavy sea innning** d»e enemy was still firing, and 
they hml to leave the Monmouth to her fate. As the 


Glasgow left to seek safety in flight three cheers w’ere 
raised by the Monmouth, and that was the last they 
knew of the ship. 

lm])tirtial evidence tliat the l^ritish sailoiv 
wer<‘ h*ft to drow'ii by the taunuy is that of th(^ 
German st^ameii tbcanselves. On arriv^al at 
X’alparaiso they were asked by a Gt^rman pastor 
why none of tlu^ Fnglish bad Ije^eii saved, and 
w’hcther it bad not been possible to rt'scue any 
of them. To this they replied that it w ould havt^ 
hf'cn quite ])ossible to do so, but that they were 
not £)ermitt(id by their jtjllicors to iiold out a 
helping hand. 

Tlio force at the disposal of Admiral Sturdee 
comprised the? battle cruisers Invitaable and 
Inflexible, tlie battleship Canof)us, the armoun'd 
cruisr^rs Kent and Coriwall^ sister ships to the ill- 
fated Monmouth, tlte armoured cruiser Carnar- 
von (10,850 tons, armed witli four 7*5-inch, six 
0-inch, tw'o 12-pounders, tw^tmty 3-i>ounders, 
and two torpedo tubes), the sister light eruisers 
(dasgow and Bristol, and tho armed liner 
Macedonia. The Invincible and Inflexible are 
two of the three battle-cruisers (the Indomitable 
being tho third) which were completed in 1908^ 
and have a dis])lacement of 17,250 tons. Their 
sx^eed is over 28 knots, and tho price of this 
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increase over the 21 knots of the battlosliip 
Dreadnought was the loss of two 12-inch guns 
and lighter armour — a 7 -inch belt amidships 
instead of an 11 -inch, and a 4 -in belt forward 
instead of a 6-inch. Owing to the arrangement 
of their turrets all their eight 1 2-inch guns can 
be fired either to port or starboard. 

The details of the Clerman squadron have 
already been given. It is interesting to note 
that th© Scharnhorst and Gtieiseiiau were 
almost contemporary with the Invincible class, 
having boon completed in 1907, l^ut at that 
time Germany had not been able to copy and 
adopt the all-big-guii shi[), eitht'r as battleship 
or as battle cruiser. 

VV^hat information Adinirnl v Spec had }><»on 
able to gather concerning enemy movenu nls 
since the day on which he sank the Good Hope 
and the Monmouth has never become known, 
but what is quite certain is that he was iinawani 
of the arrival of the squadron commanded by 
Admiral Sturdee. It is evid('nt that tht' Ger- 
man commander was on his way to annex the 
Falkland Islands, and to us(a them as his rnuch- 
lit'eded base. St'crecy and silence were wen[)ons 
as potent as the guns of 8tnrd<‘o’s squadron, and 
the nation owes a debt of gralitudo to those 
who succeeded, totally unknown to th(5 enemy. 


in getting a powerful squadron away from homo 
w aters to the far-distant Falklands — a squadron 
w’hich arrived exactly in time, and which was 
thus enabled to clear the southern seas of a 
menace to British trade and British supremacy. 

At the time of the battle between von Spe^ 
and Cradook, the C'anopus w^os 200 miles to the 
southward, and aftt^r the action she wtis picked 
up by the Glasgow', both ships then proceeding 
in company to the Falklands, where they 
arrived on November 8. On the evening of that 
flay a w'in‘k\ss in(‘.ssage was n^ceivi^d directing 
them U) procec'd to Monte \’^i(h‘o, and the 
inhabitants of tht' colony were left with the 
pleasing prospt'ct of awaiting tlu* arrival of the 
vifdorious German squadron, to w’hich they 
could t)nly such resistance as might be 

raistal locally. Before, hovviwcr, the tw’o ships 
nrrivf'd at Monte N^ideo, they n'cf'ivc'd Ji wireless 
mi'ssage onkTing tlioni to n‘tiirn to the Falk- 
lands and help to d(‘f(‘nd t lu' coh>iiy, which they 
accordingly did ; and tla'ii, on Dect^inbcr 7, to 
the immenst^ n4ief of eweryone, the Invineibh^ 
and Inflexible arrivtxl from l^lngland, and the 
otla*!* ships from Brazil. 

At 8 o'clock on 'J''ii<\sday morning, Decem- 
ber 8, it was re])orted from the' signal station on 
shore that the look-out on Sapper Hill had 



Frofn a t>hotngraph by a Naval Officet present. 


BOATS FROM THE “IN‘FLEXIBLE " AND “INVINCIBLE” PICKING UP SURVIVORS 

FROM THE “GNEISENAU.” 

The “Inflexible” standinj{ by. 
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observed a foiir-funncl and a two-funnel man- 
of-war steering northwards, and the Kent, 
which was acting as guard ship in Port William, 
was at once ordered to wtagli anchor, and a few 
minutes later passed down tJio harbour to a 
station at the ent ranee, while a general signal 
was made to raise steam for full speed. It was 
most important to conceal, if possible, from the 
enemy the fact that two battle cruisers wore 
])resent, and accordingly those two vessels 
raised steam with oil fu(*l. Those who have 
s(on tlio V olumes of black smoke that pour out 
from the funnels of a ship raising steam with oil 
fuel will realise how^ black was the cloud that 
soon enveloped tlu* harbour. 

At S.20 tlio signal station reported another 
column of smokti in sight to the southward, 
and still anothtT column half an hour later, 
iiie Canopus, which was lying in Port Stanley^ 
with tlic (Jlasgow and Bristol, the other vessels 
being in Fort William, with th(^ Macedonia at 
anchor as look-out ship at the mouth of the 
bay, r(‘ported at 8.47 that the first two ships 
weTe about 8 miles off, and that the smoke 


reported at 8.20 appeared to be that of two 
shiy)s about 20 miles off. 

3"he sub.soqu<»nt course of events may bo 
giveji in tho words of Admiral ISturdee’s 
disjKit<ii : 

At 9.20 a.m. the two Icmling .ships of the enemy 
(Gnei.tonaii and Niimljerg), with gans trained on tho 
wireless station, came within range of tho Canopus, who 
opened firc! at thorn acro.ss tho low lan<l at a range of 
11,000 yards, ’fho enemy at once hoisted their colours 
and turned away. At this lime tlie inaf-t.s and smoko of 
tho enemy wore visible* fre>in the Uf)jH*r bridge of tho 
Invincible at a range of Mpproximntely 17,000 yards 
across tho low lnn<i to tlio .south of Port \\’illiarr>. 

A few minutes later the two cruisers altered eour-e to 
port, as though to close tho Kent at the entrance to fho 
harbour, but about this time it seems that the Jnvineihio 
and Infloxiblo \vere .sot*n over the land, as tin? enemy at 
once alterecl course and inero.asod speed to ioin their 
consorts. 

The Glasgow weighed and proeeedctl at 0.40 a.m. with 
orders to join tho Kent and ob.serv^e the enemy’s move- 
ments. 

At 9.45 a.m, tlio sqtia<lron — less tho Bristol — weiglied, 
and proceedotl out of harbour in tbo following order : - 
Carnarvon, Inflexible, Invdueiblc, and Ct)rnwall. On 
j»assing Cape J^embrokts Bight, ilie five ships of tin* 
enemy appeared clearly in sight to the soutli-east hull 
down. Tlio visibility was at its maximum, tho sea was 
cnlrri, with a bright sun, a clear sky, and a liglit breeze 
Iron* tho north-west. 

At 10.20 a.m. tin? signal for a general chase was made, 
'fho battle cnii.ser^ fpiickly passed ahead of tho Car- 
narvon and overtook tho Kent. The Glasgow was 
ordered to keep two nulo.s from tho Invincible, and tho 
Infloxiblo was stationed on the starboanl quart cj- of 
the flagship. Sp(*e(l was eas<*tl to 20 knots at 11.15 a.m. 
to enable tlie other cruisers to get into station. 

At this time tho enemy’s funnels ami l)ridgc.s showed 
just above the horizon. 

Information was received from tho Bristol at 11.27 
a.m. tliat throe enemy ship.s liad appeared off l*ort 
I^lcMisant, probably colliers or transports. Tho Bristol 
was therefore direifled to take the Macedonia under his 
orders and dostrciy traTisj)orts. 

Tho enemy were still maintaining their dista;iee, en 1 t 
decided, nt 12.20 p.m., to attack with tho two bin tie 
cruisers and tho Glasgow. 

At 12.47 p.m. the .signal to “ Open fire and engage the 
enemy ” was made. 

The Inflexible opened fire at 12.55 p.m. from her fcjro 
turret at the right-hand ship of tho enemy, a light 
cruis€*r ; a few jninutos later tho Invincible opened fire 
nt tho same ship. 

The <loli>>orato fire from a range of 1G,500 to 15,000 
yards at the right-hand light cruiser, whe^ was dropping 
tt.stern, beernme too threatening, and when a shell fell 
close alongsido her at 1.20 p.m. she (the Leipzig) turned 
away, with tlie Niirnbc^rg and Dresden to tho south-west. 
These light cruisers wero at oneo followed by tho Ken’, 
Glasgow, and Cornwall, in accordance with my insirue- 
tions. 

The action finally developed into throe separate 
encounters, besides the . subsidiary one dealing with tlie 
threatmiod landing. 

Action u'ith the armoured rrut'iers. — The fire of tho 
battle cruisers was directed on tlie Scharnhorst and 
Gneisonau. The olToct of this wa« quickly scon, when at 
1.25 p.m., with tho Scharnhorst leading, they turned 
ahriiit 7 points to port in succession into line-ahead and 
o/>oiichI fire at 1.30 p.in. Shortly aftorward.s speed wni.s 
c*asc*d to 24 knots, and the battle cruisers were ordered 
to turn together, bringing them into lino-ahead, w ith the 
Invincible leading. 
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(in the uniform of a Captain) 
who flew his flag on H.M.S. ** Carnarvon.** 


The range was about 13,500 yards at the final turn, and 
increased until, at 2 p.m., it had reached 16,450 
yards. 

The enemy then (2.10 p.m.) turned away about 10 
points to starboard and a second chase ensued, until 
at 2.46 p.m., the battle cruisers again opened fire ; this 
caused the enemy, at 2.53 p.m., to turn into line-ahead 
to port and open fire at 2.55 p.m. 

The Scharnhorst caught fire forward, but not scriou.sly, 
and her fire slackened perceptibly ; the Gnoisenau wa.s 
badly hit by the Inflexible. 

At 3.30 p.m. the Scharnhorst led round about 10 
points to starboard ; just previously her fire ha<l slackened 
perceptibly, and one shell had shot away her third funnel ; 
some guns were not firing, and it would appear that tho 
turn was dictated by n desire to bring her starboard guns 
into action. The effect of the Are on the Scharnhorst 
became more and more apparent in consequence of 
smoke from fires, and also o^.caping steam ; at time.s a 
shell would cause a largo hole to appear in her side, 
through which could be soon a dull red glow of flame. 
At 4,4. p.m. the Scharnhorst, whose flag remained flying 
to the last, suddenly listed heavily to port, and within a 
minute it became clear that she was a doomed ship ; 
for the list increased very rapidly imtil she lay on her 
beam ends, and at 4.17 p.m. .she disappeared. 

Tho Gnelsenau passed on the far side of her late 
flagship, and continued a determined but ineffectual 
effort to fight the two battle cruisers. 

At 6.8 p.m. the forward funnel was knocked over and 
remained resting against the second funnel. She was 
evidently in serious straits, and her fire slackened very 
much. 

At 5.15 p.m. one of the Gnelsenau^s shifts struck the 
Invincible ; this was her last effective effort. 

At 6.30 p.m. she turned toward.s the flag.ship with a 


heavy list to starboard, and appeared stopped, with 
steam pouring from her escape pipes and smoke from 
shell and fires rising everywhere. About this time I 
ordered the signal “ Cease tire,** but before it was hoisted 
tho Gnoisenau opened fire again, and continued to fire 
from time to time with a single gun. 

At 6.40 p.m, tho three ships oloseil in on the GneUonnu, 
and, at this time, the flag flying at her fore truck was 
apparently hauled down, but tho flag at the peak con- 
tinued flying. 

At 5.60 p.m. “ Cease fire ** was made. 

At 6 p.m. the Gnoisenau heeled over very suddenly, 
showing the men gathered on her docks and then walking 
on her sido ns she lay for a minute on her beam ends 
before sinking. 

The prisoners of war from the Oneisonau report that, 
by tiio time the ammunition was expended, some 600 
men had been killed ana wounded. The surviving 
officers and men were all ortlerod on dock and told to 
provide themselve.s with hammocks and any articles that 
could support them in the water. 

’SVhen tho ship capsized and sank them wore probably 
.some 200 unwoundod survivors in tho water, but, owing 
to tho shock of tho cold water, many wore drowned 
within sight of tho boats and ship. 

Kvery effort was made to save lifo as quickly os 
possible, both by boats and from tho ships ; life-buoys 
were thrown and ropes lowered, but only a proportion 
could bo rescued. The Invincible alone rescued 108 
men, 14 of whom were found to bo dead after being 
brought on board ; these men were burieil at soa the 
following day with full military honours. 

Artion with the Light Cniiaera , — At about 1 p.m., when 
tho Scharnhorst and Gnoisenau turned to port to engage 
the Invincible and Inflexible, tho eneiriy*8 light cruisers 
turned to starboard to escape ; the Dresden was loading 
and the Niirnberg and Leipzig followed on each 
quarter. 

In accordance with my instructions, tho Glasgow, 
Kent, and Cornwall at once wont in chase of these ship.s ; 
tho Carnarvon, who.se .speed was insufficient to overtake 
them, closed the battle cruisers. 

Tho Glasgow drew well aliead of tho Cornwall and 
Kent, and at 3 p.m. shots were exchanged with tho 
Leipzig at 12,000 yartl.s; The Gla.sgow*.s object was to 
enileavour to outrange the Leipzig with her 6-inch guns 
and thus cause her to alter course and give tho Cornwall 
and Kent a chance of coming into action. 

At 4.17 p.m, the Cornwall openotl tire, also on tho 
I.^ipzig. 

At 7.17 p.m. the Leipzig wa.s on fire fore and aft, and 
the Cornwall and Gla.sgow consed fire. 

Tho Leipzig turned over on lior port side and disap- 
peared at 9 p.m. Seven officers and ifleveii men wore 
saved. 

At 3.30 p.m. tho Cornwall ordered the Kent to engage 
the Niirnberg, the nearest cruiser to her. 

Owing to the excellent and strenuous efforts of the 
engine-room department., tho Kent was able to got 
within range of the Nurnberg at 5 p.m. At 6.35 p.m. 
the Niirnberg was on fire forward and coa.sod firing. 
Tho Kent also ceased tiring and clo.sod to 3,300 yards ; 
as the colours were still observed to be flying in tho 
Niirnberg, the Kent opened fire again. Fire was finally 
stopped tivo minute.s later on tho colours being hauled 
down, and every preparation was made to save life. 'I'he 
Niirnberg sank at 7.27 p.m., and, as she sank, a group 
of men were waving a German ensign attached to a staff. 
Twelve men wore rescued, but only seven survived. 

The Kent had four killed and twelve wounded, mostly 
caused by one shell. 

During the time the three cruisers were engaged with 
the Niirnberg and Leipzig, the Dresden, who was beyond 
her consorts, effected her escape owing to her superior 
speofl. Tho Glasgow was the only cruiser with sufficient 
speed to have had any chance of success. However, sh^ 
was fully employed in engaging the Leipzig for over un 
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hour beforo eit)ier th« Cornwall or Kent could come up 
and got within range. During this time the Dresden 
was able to increase her distance and got out of sight. 

The weather changotl after 4 p.m., and the visibility 
was much reduced ; further, the sky was overcast and 
cloudy, thus assisting the Dresden to get away unob- 
served. 

Action with the Knemif'a Transports , — A report was 
received at 11.27 a.in. from H.M.S. Bristol that three 
ships of the enemy, probably transports or colliers, had 
appeared t»IT l*ort l*leasant. 'J'lio Bristol was ordered to 
take the IMacodonia umler his orders ami destroy the 
transports. 

If.M.S. Macedonia reports that only two ships, steam- 
ships Baden and Santa I«abeb wore present ; both ships 
w'ere sunk after the iciuoval of tho crew. 

I have pleasure in reporting that the olhcers and men 
under my orders carried out their duties with admirable 
eiTieiency and coolness, and great credit is duo to tho 
Knginoer Ollicers of all the ships, several of which 
exceeded their normal full speed. 

In connexion with Admiral Sturdco’s tribute 
to the work of tho engineering staffs of the 
ships, reference may bo made to the expedients 
to which tho Kent was pnt,^in her cliase of the 
Niirnberg. She was vvofully short of fuel, 
and when it was reported to her captain that 
the supply of coal was becoming exhausted, ho 
replied, “ Very well, then, have a go at tho 
boats.” The order was obeyed ; the boats 
were broken up, smeared with oil, and passed 
into the furnaces. After them went the 
wooden ladders, the doors, and the chests of 
drawers from the officers’ cabins, and the Kent 
steamed at 24 knots. 

It was on the Kent, also, that Sergeant 
Charles Mayes performed an act that won him 
the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. A shell 


burst and ignited some cordite charges in the 
casemate, and a dash of dame went down the 
hoist into the ammunition passage. Sergeant 
Mayes picked up a charge of cordite and threw 
it away. He then got hold of a drehose and 
dooded the compartment, extinguishing the 
dre in some empty ehell bags which wore 
burning. The extinction of this dro saved a 
disaster which might have led to the loss of 
the ship. 

TJie sinking of tho Leipzig is described in the 
following extracts from a letter from TI.M.8. 
Cornwall ; 

At about 9 p.m. sho loosed off a rocket as a sign of 
surrender, and so wo lowered what boats we couM and 
sent them to her aid. I shall never in all my life forget 
the sight of that ship going tlown. All tho .ship’s 
company luul gathered on tho foc’s’lo, and one or two 
boats were still being lowered when tho captain leant over 
the side of tho bridge an(l said: ni> good, she’s 

going.” "the men in the boat w'hieh wn.s half lowered 
stood up and ©very face was tiirnod towards tho blazing 
ship. V'on ean’t imagine what she wa.s like. It was 
nearly dark, about 9.25 p.m,, and the rtul glare from the 
flames lit up the remains of what had bec^i tho home of 
some 300 human beings a few hours before. As wei saw 
}ier then sho lay like an inferno on tlio sea. She had only 
the verie.st stump of her .second funnel left. The other 
two had boon knocked completely away. Her main- 
mast was gone, and the upper half of her foremast . 
Aft she wa.s blazing lilco an oil factory, and forward .she- 
was akso burning furiously. Her ports showed up like 
faint red circle's, and occasional spurts of steam and 
sj>arks ascended from her waist. any ship could 

have floated like it Heaven alone knows, and how 
anyone can have lived through it simply n.stounda me. 
Suddenly sho heeled to port and her stum]> of a foremast 
slowly dipped into the water as she sank with .scarcely 
a ripple by the head. There was no cheering or anything 
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o( that sort. Wo ju.st stooil thoro in absolute silonoc, 
and, personally, I thought of tho poor devils who had 
been chased for fiv^o months only to end like that* 
There is no doubt whatsoev<‘r that tlioy fought like 
heroes. As for ourselves they liit us fair and square 
eighteen times, and yet wo had not one single casualty. 

The same writer makes the following general 
reflections on tho engagement : 

When one remembers that tho action in the Pacifio 
was fought on Novombor 1, and that tho Gorman fleet 
did not appear olT the Falk lands until Docomber 8, when 
they were froo to have come any day previous to thaf, 
and that tho British fleet had only arrived twonty-four 
hours earlier it does seem obvious tliat our luck was ii • 
If we had arrived forty-eight hours later and they had 
arrived twenty-four hours sooner, the Falkland Isles 
would have been in Gorman hands, and hundreds of liv'cs 
would have been lost rcLoiining thorn. 

Of course, we had every advantage on our side both in 
weight of guns and sjwed and armour, but even .'<o it 
argues good mariag unent on .'Somebody’s part to sink 
four Goiinau .ships with a los.s of over 2^00) Germans 
as against a British loss of seven or eight killed and four 
wounded. 

It cannot be denied that a satisfactory 
roundness would have been added to tho 
victory had all tho flvo Gorman ships been 
sunk, and on this point the comments of the 
Naval Correspondent of The Times may aptly 
be quoted : 

It is not unfair, nor does it detract from the gallantry 
of Admiral Sturdee, or the skilful manner in which he 
fought tho action, to describe tho escape of the Dresden 
as a regrettable incident. It is explained as being 
partly due to the fact that the Glasgow, tho only light 
cruiser with sufficient speed to have caught her, engaged 
tho Leipzig before tho Cornwall or Kent came up, and 
during this^timo the Dresden was able to incroa.so her 
distance ancl get out of sight. Moreover, the weather 
changed about 4 p.m., tho visibility was much reduced, 
and tho sky became overcast and cloudy. Her escape 


had two unfortiumtc results. It lockel up several ships 
for her search whiith coukl have been othorwi.so employed, 
aiul indirectly led to the loss of a fine Japanese cruiser. 
Wo treasure two sayings in tiu* Navy, one of Drake’s, 
who siiiil there was time to finish his game and beat tho 
Spaniards too ; anti tht^ other of Nelson’s— “ Now, had 
we taken ton sail, and had allowed tho eleventh to oscapo 
when it had been jiossiblo to have got nt hor, I could 
never have called it well done.** It seems quite likely 
that Admiral Sturdoe has siiiee regrc»tt«d those brilliant 
hours in the forenoon when ho slowed down to enable 
tho other cruisers to got into station. But this matter 
apart, it was a woll-fought action, giving every oppor- 
tunity for the display of the admirable qualities of all 
engaged in it. 

Some Minor Operations. 

One of the most interesting? of the minor 
events of the war at sea was the bottling up and 
subsequent destruction of the German light 
cruiser Konigsberg in the Rufigi River on tho 
East Coast of Africa in November. This vessel 
escaped from Dar-es-Salaam at the beginning 
of tho war and did a good deal of mischief among 
shipping, including tho shelling of H.M.S. 
Pegasus in Zanzibar, wlion that vessel was laid 
up repairing boilers and was unable to reply to 
her fire.’ Chased by British cruisers slio took 
refuge in the Rufigi River and managed to force 
her way up stream until she was out of range. 
As the depth of water was insufficient to permit 
of her being followed, it was decided to pre\'ent 
her escape by blocking the channel, A vessel 
named tho Newbridge, with 1,500 tons of coal 
in hor, was requisitioned for this service, and for 
the trip down from Zanzibar to the river her 
crew was replaced by naval officers and blue- 
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jackets, though her captain, Ca])tairi Willett, 
remained. The operations wen^ in charge of 
Lieutenant I^av'ington the Pegasus. 

The pre[)arations were made with secrecy, 
but the (ten nans received notice of what wjis 


intended and got ready accordingly. In order 
to reach the position where it was proposed to 
sink her the Newbridge had to pass* close to a 
small island in the mouth of the river, and on 
this a number of the crow of the Konigsberg 
entrenched themselves with Maxims 'and quick- 
firers landed from their ship. The Newbridge 
went in under her own steam, and the Germans 
opened fire as soon as she got within. range ; a 
seaman was badly pejjpered with coal dust 
owing to a shell exploding in a coal bag, but 
that 'was the only casualty. Coolly and dex- 
terously the ship was manoeuvred into position 
to block the channel. Bow and stern anchors 
were lei, go, and watc*r was admitted to her 
tanks so that she took. a list to ])ort, the object 
btung to sink her with her deck up*, stream, in 
such a Wily that sand might bo carried against 
it by th(' four-knot tidt^ and promote the rapid 
silting up of the channel. Thtn, when all w^as 
ready, her crew took to the boats and exploded 
three charges of gimcotton that had been 
placed in her hold against the outer skin. She 
sank rapidly. Sovt*ral casualties occurred in the 
boats as they passed out under a hot fire from 
the island, two bluejackets being killed and 
several wounded. The Duplc^x, a cable ship 
w'hich accompanied tlie New’bridge, had five 
Lascars kilkd and a lieutenant R.N.B. severely 
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}ier nijusts and funnels. Tlie dini<‘ulty that sin? 


thus bcM'anio iiulisliii^nishabl(^ from the sea was 
overcome by an aerojikine brought down the 
coast in the Kinfauns Castle. klyiiig inland 
this iiuu'hine marked the position of the Gt'rman 
cruiser by smoko bombs, (*nabling her to be 
tlestroyed by bombardment overland from the 
coast by the British cruisers. 

On tlie othc'r side of Africa., on October 26, 
a French force und(‘r Colonel Mayer, with the 
cooperation of a British naval and military 
force, occupit'd Edea, a town on the 8anaga 


iSJicik >S<*yd, liulian troops were* engaged, 
assisted by il.M.S. J)uke of Kdinburgh. 
According to the onicial acctiiint issued by the 
Secrc'tary of thc^ Admiralty on Novc‘mber Kb 
the Turkisli fort (Turba) is situat(*d on the 
rocky heights to tlio eastward of (.'Upe Bab-el- 
Mandeb, at the southern entrarK^e to the Red 
Sea, and is close to the boundary line between 
Turkish territory and tlio Aden protectorate. 
The Sheik S(\yd Beninsula consists of a group 


River, West Africa, and an important station 


on the railway to Duala. On Novemlier IH 
])r<*parations were complpt('<l for oxten..iv(* 
operations to the north and north-west ot 
Duiila. After a bombardment by tlie Frencli 
cruiser Bruix and the ^'igeria Govenunent 
yacht Ivy, a force of Royal Marines seizc'd 
and occupied Victoria, the seaport of Buea, 
the* seat of the German Colonial (Government. 
On the same day a col i arm advancing along 
the Bouab<‘ri railway from 8usa drove tlie 
enemy north and occupied Mujiika, a station 
aliout 50 miles from Bonaberi. Meanwhik? 
largo allied naval and military forces, advancing 
from different points, proceeded to occupy 
Biu'a. The occupat ion was effc*cted on Novem- 
ber 15, the enemy being scattered in all diree- 
tions. A German missionary attempted to 
blow up H.M.S. Dwarf with an infernal machine, 
and when askc'd how Ik* found such an action 
compatible with his profession replied tliat ho 
was a .soldier first and a missionary afterwards. 

About the same time two .successful opera- 
tions w’ere carried out in the Red Sea. In the 
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of rocky heights joined to the mainland by a 
low sandy plain, the greater portion of which is 
covered at high water by a shallow lagoon. 
The guns of the fort command tho isthmus 
connecting the peninsula with the mainland. 
"Phre© battalions of troops were landed in face 
of opposition, but under cover of fire from 
H.M.S. Duke of Edinburgh, whicli had pre- 
viously disabled Turba Fort, and whicli assisted 
during the operations. After landing, ono 
and a half battalions of infantry attacked the 
enemy positions, and were opposed by well- 
conccalcd artillery and infantry fire. When 
the hills coimnanding Manlieli were occupied, 
opposition weakened, and about 200 of the 
enemy escaped on camels by the istlmius or 
in boats by sea. Six of tho enemy w ere reported 
killed, and the majority of the remainder 
wounded and prisoners. The forts wore occu- 
pied by the British forces, and large amounts 
of munitions of war and six field guns captured. 
The heavy guns were probably put out of 
action by tho Duko of Edinbm’gh. Tho liritish 
casualties among the troops were ono oHicer 
and fifteen men wounded, and four men killed. 
There were no naval casualties. 

In consequence of a report that mines had 
been sent to Akaba to bo laid in the Gulf of 
Akaba, and possibly in the Red Sea, the 
cruiser Minerva was ordered to proceed to 


Akaba to investigate and stop any such action. 
According to an account published at Cairo 
on November 17, on arriving at Akaba tho 
captain found it occupied by a small detach- 
ment of troops. Negotiations for a surrender 
were attempted, but were frustrated by Gorman 
officers present. The Minerva was compelled 
to open fire, but confined her attack to the fort, 
the post office, and the Government buildings. 
Later a landing party reconnoitred in the 
direction of Wadi-ol-Ithm, but encountered only 
a few armed men, who rapidly disappeared. The 
patrol returned to the town and re-embarked, 
after posting a proclamation inviting the 
inliabitanf;S to return and assuring tlioir safety. 
The town and wells w ere not damaged, and there 
were no British casualties. 

In the Persian Gulf, os already recorded, 
successful -operations were carried out on 
November "8 against Fao, at the mouth of 
tho Shatt-el-Arab, by a military force from 
India covered by H.M.S. Odin (Commander 
< ’athcart P. Wason), tho armed launch Sirdar, 
a force of marines with a Maxim gun party, 
and a boat from the Ocean. The guns of the 
enemy were silenced after an hour’s resistance, 
and the town was occupied by tho troops and 
the naval brigade. There were no naval 
casualties. 

At the end of October the Turkish Fleet, at 
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tlio instigation of its German masters, started 
])ombarding undefended coast towns in the 
J>laek S(‘a. The CJoeben bombarded Sebas- 
tojjol and threw 110 .slu'lls into the town on 
X(A ember 1, and in answer a coinbmed 
Mrilish and Krencti S(i[uadron bombarded 
the Dardanelles forts at loag range at 
daybreak on November 3 . 'J'Jk' forts replied, 
but the Allies suffered no loss, only one pro- 
joc-Ule. falling alot\gsido. A large explosion, 
vieeom\van\ed \)y vo\\unes of blaek smoke, 
oeenmal al llelh's foil, but the amount of 
material damage <loiu' eould not be osti mated. 
Probably the intention of the atta<‘k was not 
so mueh to eaust^ damage as to as<‘erta.in the 
range of t\\<‘ g\uis in the forts. 

Nc^arly tlirec^ v\t‘eks later the (Joeben and 
the Ilreslaii were engag(‘d hy tlie Russian Rleot 
in tlu 3 Rlaek St ‘a. Aeeoid ug to the stattaneiit 
t)f the Naval (Jen(*ral Stall al Petrograd. about 
noon on NovemhtM* IS, wJien the Kussiaii 
l)attlesliip division was rt'turniiig from a eruiso 
altaig the Anatolian eoast and was abreast 
of Sebastopt)!, it sighted, 25 miles off the 
Ohersonest) liglitsliip, tlie Goeben and the 
Rr(‘slau. The ships immediately took battle 
formation, and holding a eourst^ wliich plaet'd 
the enemy to star})oard, opened hn* at a ranges 
of forty cables (/.r., S,00U yards). The first 
salvo of tlie 12-ineh guns of tlie tlagsJiip Rv'staffi 
hit the Goeben, bursting on the (•entn^ of her 
freeboard and causing a fire on lioard. The other 
Russian ships then op(‘n<*<l fire, and niad<3 
excellent practice, a whole series of explosions 
being notieeablo on the Goehen’s liull. lifter 
some delay the Goeben opened fire with salvos 
from her big guns, which she concentrated on 
the Russian Hagsfiip. 1.^110 battle lasted 11 
minutes and then the Goeben swiftly changed 
course, and, thaiilis to her superior s])c ed. 
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disap])eared in tlie fog. I'he Jireslau, which 
had taktii no part in the action, remained in 
the oHing. Only slight damage was suffered 
by the Rvstani. The Russian casualties were 
four ofru*ers and 24 men killed and wounded. 

The strengt h of the Russian scinadroii on this 
occasion is not stated, hut in any case tlio 
Goeben was nearly twice the displacement of 
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CLEARING FOR ACTION. 

All spare wood and furniture is thrown overboard 
or sent ashore. 


the Kiissian flagship. Also, she wtis apparently 
caught napping, as tlio Russian, who kept the 
better look-out, got in the first blow. At the 
range indicated the Goeben’s guns should have? 
made a smashing reply, but they evidently 
failed to do so, while tho sht41s of her antagonists 
seem to have done her considerable damage. 
Subsequently she appeared off Batuin, but from 
the fact that she was quickly driven off by the 
shore batteries it may bo inferred that her big 
guns had not all been repaired, or replaced, 
since the engagement lu'ar Sebastopol. 

On Oecemb(»r l,‘l the British submarine Bll, 
Lieutenant-Commander Norman 13. Holbrook, 
entt^red the Dardanelles, and, diving under five 
rows of mines, torpedo(‘d the Turkish battleship 
Messudiyeh, which was guarding the minefield. 
Although pursued by gunfire and torpedo 
boats, Bll returned safely, after being sub- 
merged on one occasion for nine hours. When 


last seen th(» Messudiyeh was sinking by the 
stern. What was not known at the time, and 
what is nevertheless tho fact, is that during the 
operations • the compass of Bll went wrong, 
and Lieutenant Holbrook had to find his way 
out of the Dardanelles without it ; at one time 
his frail vessel was actually bumping on the 
bottom. All lu's brother officers concur in 
regarding this as one of the finest individual feats 
performed during tho w^ar. Tho underwater 
navigation of tho Dardanelles is most perilous 
and difficult at all times, owing to the swift 
currents which never cease racing througli tho 
Straits, and when, in addition to tho whirl- 
pools and eddies caused by these currents 
striking projections and points, the presence 
of five rows of mines is considered, such a feat 
would seem quite impossible of accornplishinont 
were it not for the hard and undeniable fact 
that it was accomplished. That tho tor- 
pedoed battleship w’as “ guarding the mine- 
field ” adds a touch of comedy to tho proceed- 
ings that must have been singularly gratifying 
to Lieutenant Holbrook and his gallant com- 
panions who crept along the sea floor with him 
on that eventful day. Tho London Gazette of 
December 21 announct*d that the King had 
approved of the gi’ant of tho Victoria Cross to 
Lieutenant Norman Douglas Holbrook ; his 
second in command. Lieutenant Sydney Thorn- 
hill Winn, being nuule a Companion of tlu's 
Distinguished Service Order for his sliare in 
the achievement. 

British Losses in Home Waters. 

About this period several naval losses in 
home waters have to be chronicled. On the 
last day of October the old cruiser Hermes, 
Captain C. R. Lambe, was sunk in the Straits 
of Dover by a German submarine as she was 
returning from Dunkirk. She was struck by 
two torpedoes and imniediatt'ly began to stdtlc 
down. Tho S.O.S. signal was made, and two 
destroyers and the cross-Channel steamer 
Jnvicta came to the rescue. She remained 
afloat for about tw^o hours after being struck 
and then foundered, her captain being the last 
man to leave her. About 44 of her crew were 
lost, 400 being saved and landed at Dover. 
On November 11 the torpedo -gunboat Niger, 
Lieutenant -Commander A. P. Moore, was tor- 
pedoed by a submarine in the Downs and 
foundered. There was no loss of life, and, 
curiously enough, tho occurrence was witnessed 
by thousands of people at Deal, who had fiissem- 
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bled on the beach on hearing the sound of heavy 
firing out to sea. About noon the sound of an 
explosion vvns heard and volumes tif black smoke? 
were seen rising from tlu* Xiger, which was 
lying two miles from the slum* opposite to the 
pier hea^l. A stilt* breeze was blowing with a 
considerable* sea. Instantly the Deal and 
Kingsdown lifeboats put out. togetlua- with a 
swarm of boats from tin* shore, and by these 
the crew w(‘re rescued. The Niger sank abotit 
twtaity minutes after the ex[>Iosinn. 

On Novemb(*r 24 the? Secretixry^ of tlio 
Admiralty rey)orted the sinking of the Oerman 
submarine U18 on the northt*rn eoast <»f Scot- 
land. At 12.20 on tlie morning of tlu* ])re- 
ceding day a Jtritisli patrolling vessel rcy)orted 
Jiaving rammed licr, but she was not sighted 
again until 1.20, when she was seen on the 
surfac(% crew on deck, and flying a white 
flag. Shcn’tly afl(‘rwa!‘ds slu* found(*red ju>.t 
as th(‘ destroyer (Jarry came alongside* aiul 
rescued thr<*e oflicers and 2.‘1 of ht*r crew, only 
one being <lrowncd. Tin* su!*v ivoj’s wcih* landc*d 
and intcrrH*d in lOdinburgh Oast le. 

A terrible disaster occurred at Shecriu‘ss on 
Novemb(*r 20, the Bulwark, a battleship of 
15,000 tons. I)cing blown up and d(‘stroycd, 
w’ith the loss of all lier company of sonu? 
750 olbccrs and na n, sa\ e fourt i‘cn. 
Many theories w<*rt* advancc'd to explain the 
blowing uf) of the magazines of tlu* ship, but 
it remained after all an iinpt net ratio myfctory. 
Dic'utf*nant Ben jamin < ieorgt* Carroll, assi.staiit 
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coaling olliec*!’ at Sht*erness, in liis t‘v4di*n(;e at 
the coroiK’r’s iiupu'st. said that. Ik* was t)assiug 
<iown th(' INTedw ay at 7.50 a. m. t)n t he morning of 
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th(^ 2Uth. Tho Bulwark was then lying in Rithole 
Ufach, and thoro was nothing alungside her. 
.lust as he was noticing a signal indicating tho 
number of tons of coal on board her las saw a 
spurt of flame abaft the after barbette. Thou 
<he whole volume of flame seemed to rush 
towards the after funnel. Tho whole interior 
of the ship seemed to bo blown into the air, and 
everything sccnied alight. >!(' observed nc 
disturbance of the water. It was quite eahn, 
and there was no tide. He at once turned his 
boat back to render assistaiu'e, and was able 
to pick up two men, including an oflieor. He 
Wiis (ionvineed that there was an internal 
explosion. Tlie 12-ineh eliarges were in brass 
cases, and he did not seci how possibly the 
threnving a^^ ay of cigarette oaids could liave 
any thing to do with tho explosions. The 
Admiralty Court of Impiiry which made an 
exhaustive and seientitic resoareh into tho 
causes of the disaster, could not account for 
it by any known theory ; one of their \\ it nesses. 
Commander Wilton, .said that they liad been 
ablt‘ to trac(^ every cartridge on board, and there 
was no ovidenee of loose cordite. The only 
definito conclusion arrived at was that the 
ignition which had taken place was internal 
and not ext( Trial 

The first day of the Now Year was markt'd 
by tho loss of the formidable, a battleship of 
15,000 tons, which was torpedoed and sunk 
in the Channel. (yompleted in 1001, she was 
virtually a sister-ship to the Bulwark, and 
although pre-Dreadnought battleships ai-o now 
obsolescent they have still a considerable 
fighting value, and it would be folly to under* 
('stiniat-e. the loss that her destruction meant to 
ilio Fleet. Sho went down between *1 and O.Ob 
a.m., and of her eomjdement of nearly StH) 
only 201 were saved. After she was struck 
everytliing was done that was possible in the 
circumstances, and that high standard of 
discipline which never fails in the Navy in tho 
face of serious emergency was fully maintained. 
Captain I-.oxk\y was on the bridge; dire'ctiiig 
operations to the last and went down with the 
ship. Of iJie four boats launched, one, a liarge, 
(iapsized, and several men were thrown into 
the sea ; the second, also a barge, got away 
with about seventy men, who were picked up 
by a light cruiser ; the third, a pinnace with 
some sixty men, reached tho shore at T-yme 
Regis, and the fourth, a cutter witli seventy 
men, after being in a rough sea for about eleven 
houi*s, was rescued off Berry H<*ad by the 
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trawler LVovicUaiee and brought into Brixhain. 

Tlie splendid h(‘havioiir of 1 he master of this 
trawk'i*, M’illiam kilhir. and lii^' crow, was the 
one bright spot in the tragedy. ria'y were 
sonn‘ fift(“en miles fioin lh‘rrv Head, and 
running la^hjn' a gak* to shell ( m* in Brixham 
when tliey wi*ri‘ ivmazt'ti b) sc'c an open boat 
ailrilt. 'rius tiinu'd out to he tho cutter of the 
Formidable. Only ii setunaii can appn'ciate 
the iliflUailt i( s with which I'illar was now 
e.jui fronted. Me had, in hea\v W(*atlier, to 
take in another reef iii his mainsail and to hoist 
a storm jil) ; otluTwise he could ia)t. have 
))i*ongiil his \ ess(‘l to (he wind and so manoni- 
vred as t<» g(‘t into touch with (la* (jiitter. Ify 
supiTl) lumdling and <'ntire disregard of danger, 
la; actually managed to gyla* l\is vt'sst l in his 
end<*a\our to (*slad)lish eommimiejition wit h (he 
eiit(<*r (this means ptissing sti'rn to tla; wind 
from oia* tack to the otla*r, aial is most dan- 
gerous in lu'avy w luit her), and at last a. rope 
was passi'd and naale fast. One* by oia* tho 
mai’iia*rs of tJa* l*"ormicljd)l<‘ l<;ap( from tho 
open boat to the smack, aial wlaai tla* traiisfor 
was at last aeeomplisla*d (la* boat Wiis east 
off aial the l*ro\idenee made* for Brixham. 
Tla' olVa-cr of the eutti*r eonmu.‘ndt*d the gallant 
seamanship of tla* Brixliam fisla*rmon, wliieh he 
des<*rihed as b(*ing hi*yond all praise, and (lie 
King, wia*n la; ]>ima*d tla* silver medal tor 
gallantry on the hnuist of the skip])*;!*, J^illar, 
at Buckingham l*alaco, addressed liim and his 
trrew in tla* following words : “ f f*oiigratulato 
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you most iieaitily upon ^ oiir gallanl and licroic 
conduct. It is indeed a great 1‘eat to have 
savi‘d seventy-on(' lives. I rc'ali/.e how dilli- 
cMill your task must liaN'<* l.)(*en tx'causc* T know 
myself how arduous it 'is to gyh<' a vessel in a 
hea\y galt\” This was not only the King of 
England sjii'aking to a 13rixliain lisherinan, 
])ut. also one seaman sj leaking to anothc'r ; 
and to ha\'e l)('<*n thus address(H.l must have 
(Mihaneed tht> value of their well-earned medals 
to the erew of t h(‘ Providence. An Admiralty 
award of .£200 was made to I’illar, £100 each to 
the mate and seaman, and I'oO to the boy. 

There was at first some doubt whether tla* 
loss of the Formidable was diu' to a submarine 
oi* to a mine, but subse(|uent l\' the Admirahy 


came to the definite opinion that slu' was sunk 
by two tor])('doc^s fireni from a submarine. In 
tliis connexion l.*ord Charles Heresford remarked 
in Hie Houst* of Commons on Eebruary la that. : 

the .siihnuiriiH* consitlcnihiy ov«*rmte(l if proper 

pn><*aiiti()ii WHS Uikoii against il, l)ut if siicli jirocmitioa 
was iu>t taken, it was u most, fat ail weapon in naval 
warfare. Tt was prol)lernat i<‘Hl whether a submarine 
woiiltl over hit a shi]) at speerl ; et'rtainly, it would 

never hit sthips aceoinjairued by their proptn* (piola. of 
ilestroyers hthI small craft. Thc.se wc‘re the two safe 
guards. He w’anted to know why tlic squadron, of wdiieh 
I ho Forrnidahle formed part, dispose*! of them. It was 
(‘ommoii knowled}.;e where sh<' was j^oinj^, aial what she 
was ;j;oiiij4 to do. went out and tlien sent hack tlie 

dt*s( royers, which were her first (t(‘haiee. Aflt'rw^ards, 
when sho wais hirther out in tlio Channel, in an ur«*:i 
known to bo infest<‘d with submarines, she shiekened 
spcM'd. '^I’he Ailmirail woukl not have done that if the 
Adiniraltv luul given definite ordf^rs aifter tla^ los-; of 
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tho three cruisers (Aboukir, Crcssy, ancl Ilogiio) tliut no 
ship shouKl proceed except at speoil uikI with her 
.screens. 

Raids and Oountnu-I^aids. 

We now come to the series oi’ raids made on 
OUT Kast Coast by the (ierinaii Xav\. '!’hc‘ 
(irst, on November ^5, was directed apliuj-t N’ar- 
mouth. Tliis j)!aee has Ix'cri persistently 
described in the C.Jerman Press as “ the fort ified 
port of Yarmouth ” — in order, it is to he 
imagined, tliat tlie suhjeets of tin* Kaiser naiy 
think that speeial daring was iieeessar\- to 
attack so j*edou!)ta})I(‘ a. fortress. Yla* story 
of tiiis raid lias airea^ly botai <k'alt with 
(Vol. II., pp. .‘{(>2) ; tlu‘i*e is, t luMvIon*, 

no o(*easioii to make more t han passing refercaiee 
to it h('re. In it eight shij»s \ver<' employ(‘d, 
inehiding tho three battle cruisers, Scwdlitz, 
JMoltkc*, and Von der Taim, tlie armour<*d 
<*ruisers J^luelier and ^'orek, aial the erui.si‘rs 
Kolberg, Craudear/, and Strassburg. Tlie\^ 
bombarded ^■a^mouth at such long range 
that they did no damag<' ; they evcai failed 
to do any serious harm to the aneieiit- torpedo 
gunboat llal(*von, though she should un- 
doubtedly have been sunk. Tlu‘y then turned 
and Ik'd, drojiping mines as t Iicn' w (‘iit . The 
submai'ine Dll w’hieJ\ stai-ted in i>ursuit, 
struck on one* of tlii'se and was lost witli all 
her erc'W' save tA\ n. 'J’w(» lishing lioats also 
striK.'k on miiK'S and wi'i'e lost with fifteiai 
hands. As the cruisers returned to th<*ir own 
waters the ^ orek struck on a. miiu' and was lost, 
<*arrying with lua* sciiiifi /{()() men. 

Th(* s('<*ond raid, on Dt'Cembta' Hi as ma(k’s 
on Searbortaigh, W^Iiitby, and the I lartleponls. 
As this, too, Luis been exhaust ivi'ly treated in 
tiu' eliapter above relerrt'd to, tlaa'c is no 
ne(*d to do mor<‘ than record it- Ju're, 
and to note tlu'- laa'i'Oi* which this cowardly 
atta<*lc eaus(‘d not only in t^ngland, hut through- 
out the whole civilized world. Kog imlor- 
t unately pr(;v(‘nted a Rritish .stpaidroii from 
coming in contact with the marauders, }>ul a, 
re[>ly w as d(‘li\'ercd on Christmas morning, w h(*n 
a. combined attack was made on the ( k*rman 
war.ships lying in Cuxliaven harbour ])y seven 
si'aplanes pilot (‘d by k'light-Commaiuk'rs 
Douglas A. Oliver, Rraneis R. T. Ihwvk'tt-, 
Hubert V. Uoss, and Ci*eil K. .Miliaa-, Klight- 
kieutenants .Arnold J. Alik'y, and Charles II. K. 
hklmoiids, and Flight Sub-lieutenant Vivian 
tki.skell Hlaekburii. The attack was dehXen-d 
at daylight, starting from a jioint in the vicinity 
of Heligoland. The .'^en[)lanes were escorted 
by a light criiis€*r and destroyer force, together 
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with submarines. As soon as tlies<* ships were 
.sc(‘n hy the (Germans from Heligoland, two 
/epp<‘lins, t hi re oi* fniir ^;<•apla^es and si‘\ erad 
submarines attacked them. It w iis nee(‘ssar\’ 
for lh<' Hritish ships to ri'iiuiin in th<‘ lu'lgh- 
luuirhood in ordt'i* to pick uj) t h(' returning 
aii nu‘11. and ji- no\ (‘I comhait ensued l)etw'(‘«*u 
tlu* most mo(k*rn ci'uisi'i's on the one hand and 
t lie enemy aircraft amd snhmai ines on t h«^ <at her. 
R\ swjft mameiiNring tla^ ein*m\' suhinairiiu's 
were jivoida'd, and tla^ twaa Zejipelins w'ere» 
eaisily put to Might 1 )_\' the guns of Ihi^ Dn- 
daunted amd -\retlmsa. '^Fla* t*nemy s('aipkm(.s 
sueee<‘(k*tl in draapping tla'ii* bombs near our 
.iii, )s, thaaigh without hitting any. I'ha* Hritish 
ships raMiiama al fair thra*<* haairs off tha* eii<*my 
eaaaisl witliout ln-iiig ma)k‘sta‘d by any surfaic'a; 
\'a*ssa*ls, anal >af(‘ly i’a*-embairka"d thra'a', aaiit aif 
tha* sa'vaii airmen. ^^hra'(^ mora^ jiiiots w'a*ra; 
]>ickt*al lip kiter, aea*oraling tai arrangement, by' 
(ha* Hriti>'h siilmuuinas which wa'ra* stamaling liv, 
tha*ir niiia Jiina^s being sunk. Flight-Caainmamder 
II(‘W’k*tt wai< missing at tha* a*nd of the* ikiv's 
aaperations, but ha* a‘va*iit ually returneal in 
safa*tv, lia\ ing baa-n ])i(k('al up bv e, Duti'h 
fishing \<*ssfl. A\ liat alaunaga* was alona* is na)t 
known ; but tha* morad a*ffeet was gr(*iit. Cux- 
]ai\en, unlika* 'Wirmoutii aind S<*jirhora)ugJi, is 
very' strongly forlifiaal; anal shaials maka; it 
impaissihla* for a shi[) taa [lass uj) the Rlhe 
withajut aa>ming within the range aif the guns 
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mounted there. It will bo noticed that the 
much-vaunted Zeppelins were put to flight 
almost at onee. 

In connexion with this counter-raid on 
Cuxhaven refer(»nee may be made to the sup- 
port that was h^nt by Hritish warships at sea 
to the land force's of the Allies on the coast of 
Belgium. \V]a*n, estahlislied on the coast, the 
Germans proceed<Hi to make their plans for the 
capture of (.'’ala is, n-s a preliminary for the 
destruction of our Fl(*et and tht; invasion of 
our country, tla*y did not reckon on tJie liritish 
Navy taking a hand in the ganu‘. As was 
briefly recorded in a previous eliapter, a nav^aJ 
flotilla, including tla' tlir<*e monitors which 
at the outbn'ak of war were being built in 
British yards for Brazil, and mounting a large 
number of ])owerful king-range guns, was 
brought into aclion off tlio Belgian coast in 
October in support of the left ilank of the 
Belgian Army. Observation was arrangcHl 
from tlu* shor<‘ by aneans of naval balloons, 
and tho s(juadron under Bear- Admiral Hood 
was able to rendf'i* the neighbourhood of Nicu- 
port and Westende a “ perfect hell of fire and 
smoke,” bombarding tho Cerinan right and 
enfilading tJieir lines. Although tlie enemy 
replied with heavy guns and sought to djimage 
the attacking ships with submarines, de.stroyers, 
and mines, our vessels received only trifiing 


structural injury, and our casualties throughout 
were slight. This bombardment was continued 
intermittently for weeks. On November 23 
all points of military significance at Zoobrugge 
were bombarded, and though the official report 
stated that the amount of damage done was 
unlcnown, there was reason to believes that, at 
least for th(s t ime being, tho port was rendered 
useless as a naval base. 

There is a (mrious resemblance between 
tho work thus done by Admiral Hood in the 
twentieth century and that accomplished by 
Admiral Rodney in the eighteenth. On July 3, 
1759, Rodney arrived off Havre, which was full 
of stores, fodder, provisions, field guns, ammu- 
nition trains, horses, harness, and small arms, 
ready for ombarcation in hundreds of trans- 
])orts and flat-bottomed boats for the invasion 
of England by the army under the Due d’Aguil- 
lon. Rodney was provided with a number of 
“ bomb vessels,” which throw bombs guaranteed 
to sot fire to anything inflammable with which 
they came into contact. Like our modern 
Admiral, he was young and full of energy ; 
under him the men worked so splendidly that 
in one night they had all their bomb vessels in 
position, and tho next day tho rain of bombs 
set fire to and consumed everything which 
would burn, including the transports and flat 
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H.M.S. “LION," 
Flagship of Sir David Beatty. 


boats, it was said that it took Ha\^re o\'er a 
century to recover from Rodney’s attack. 

The North Sea AcTlO^. 

The third OtTinan raid took place on 
January 24 , or rather it should said 
was attempt €‘d, for the attack was foiled 
113^ a British patrolling s(piadrou under Vice- 
Admiral Sir David Bt'atty. Presumably the 
intention was to repeat tin' achievement of 
December 1 (>, which caused so much delight in 
0erinan3% and it has been sugg<*stcd that the 
objective was the Tyne, or <i\'cn the Firth of 
Forth. Til Gc'rmaiiy it was spoken of as “an 
advance in tin? Nortli Sea,” as if it were nothing 
but a reconnoitring excursion. 

A British squadn^n of battle cruLsers and 
light cruisers with destroyer flotillas was 
patrolling the North Sea on Sunday morning, 
Januar3^ 24 , 191 Ti, when at 7.25 a.m. the flash 
of guns was obserxed to the south -south-east, 
and shortly afterwards the light cruiser Aurora 
reported to Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty 
that she was engag(.;cl with enemy ships. Tie 
at onco altered the course of his ships to south- 
south-east, increased his si^ced to twenty- two 
knots, and ordered the light cruisers and 
destroyer flotillas to chase south -south-east in 
order to got into touch with the 01101113'' and 
report their movements. Almost immediately 
r(‘ports followed from the Southampton, 
Arethusa and Aurora, which had anticipated 
these instructions, that the enem3' ships con- 
sisted of three battle cruisers, the Bliichcr, six 
light cruisers, and a number of destrox'ers. The 
British fleet included the battleships Lion, 


Tiger, IVincess Royal, New Zealand and 
Indomitable ; the light cruisers Southampton, 
Nottingham, Birmingham, Lowestoft, Arethusa, 
Aurora and Undaunted, and destroyer flotillas, 
the last being under Commodore Reginald Y. 
Tyrw'hitt. The following are particulars of the 
large shi|)s engagj'd on both sides : 

British. 

Lios. - Battle criibor. launc-hod at Dovonport 1910, 
conipletod 1912. Displaceiiioiit, 20,350 loris ; loii^th, 
600 ft. ; boani, 881 ft. ; draught, 28 ft. ; i.h.p., 75,085 ; 
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.■.pood, 28-5 knots. Armament : 1 3-5-iiii li , 

xixtoeii 4-iiich, four 3-poimdors, uiid tiv’e rnaehirio ^uns, 
an«l two torpedo tubes, (.^oinplofiionl, <)K(). 

'Fioek. ' l^attlo cruiser, lauiu'hed at Clydebank 101:1. 
Displacement, 28,000 tons; length, 060 ft ; beam, 
ft. ; draught. 28J^ ft. ; i.h.p.. 100 000 ; .spetsl. 2S 

knots. Armament : Kight l.'brj-ineh and twelve 0-ineh 
wnns. Tlie.se particulars are uncjllieial. 

Princk.sis Royal. — Hattie enii-.»'r, ■^i-itei* ship of the 
Li<m, launched at Harrow 1911 compleletl 19 12. Dis- 
placement, 26,300 tons; length, 600 ft. ; tusiin, SSA tt. : 
Oranght, 28 ft. ; i.h.p., 76, .'>10; speed. 2S*;') knot*.. 

.\rmament : eight 13-.'>-inch, sixteen 1-inch, four 

3- pouiider. ami five machine guns. Complement. 9.SO. 

New Zkal-\nd. Hat tie <riiiser, built at Covan at the 

cliai-ge of the Now Zealand Covernment, laumdied 191 I, 
compkdt.'d 1912. Displacement, 18 800 tons; length. 

ft. : h(*ain, 80 ft. ; draught, 26.^ ft. ; i.h.p., 40,89 1 ; 
sp<H'd, 25 knots. Armament: Kight 12-inch, sixteiai 

4- iMch. four 3-pounder, and five inacliine guns and two 
t<.>rpedo tubes. Coini)lcmcnt, 780. 

T vnoMiTAUr.E. — Hattie cruiser, sister ship of tla^ In- 
viucihlo and Infloxiblo, wliich took part in tht* aitit^ai 
oil the Falkland Islands. lanmr*hed at (J<»va.n 1907 
«-(an])leted 1908. Disi>l:iceinent, 17,2.‘>0 ; length, .“>30 fl , ; 
beam, 78^ ft.; tlraught, 26 ft.; i.h.|).. 11.000; .speed, 
2(> knots. Armament: Kiglit 12-inc!i, sixteen I-im-h, 
and five machine guns anri fiv’o torpedt) tubes. Corn 
piemen t, 780. 

( J EHM vx 

Hlucher. \rmo\ii0.l cruiser, launched at Kiel 1908. 
coMjpleted 1910. Displacement, 15, .5,50 tons; length, 
■199 ft. ; beam, 80] ft. ; draught , 2(>'2 ft. ; i.h.p., 40,000; 
speed, 25*3 knots. Ariiiariient : Twelve 8*2-ineh, eight- 

5- 9-iiich, and sixteen 3 <l-iueh guns, and four fi>i|>e«lo 
tllhos. 

Moltke.— Battle e-ruiser, .««is(er .ship of the Coohen, 
lanmdied at FTaiid>nrg 1910, completed 1011. Displace- 
ment, 22,640 tons: length, 010^ ft.; l)eain, 96 ft.; 
draught, 27 ft.; i.h.[)., 86,9(t0 ; .speed, 28*4 knot-. 

Armament : Ten 11-iiieh, tweh e 5-9-ineh, a.n<l twelve 
,3-4-inch guns, and four torp<‘<lo tubes. Complement, 
1,013. 

Seydi.itz. — Battle cruiser, launched at irarubiiig 1912, 
eom]»leled 19i:i. Displaceniont, 24,040 tons; k'ngth. 
656 ft. ; beam. 93. t. ft. ; «haught, 27 ft. ; i.h.]>.. 6.5,000 ; 
speed, 2t>-2 knots (he.st nusmt s]n*ed, 29 knots). Arma- 
ment : ten ll-ineh, twt^lvc .5-9-inch, and tws'lve :h4-inch 
guns, ami four torptslo tubes. Complement, 1,108. 

DEHKKLiNCiER. Hattlo muscr, hiiinehed at lljimbnrg 
1913. Displueeineni , 28,000 ton-; length, 700 ft,: 

ht-am. 96 ft.; draught. 27 ft.; i.h.p.. 100,000; speed, 
27 knots. Armament : Kiglit 12-ineh. twelve .5'9-inch, 
ami twelve 3-4-ineh guns, and four torpetlo tubes. All 
the turrets of the Derllliiiger are. .statetl to he in the centre 
line, MUfl not superitnposeil ; otlierw’ise the ve.ssel has 
much the sarno outline as the Seydlitz. 

When thr enemy .ship.'^ wen? first seen tiiey 
uere steering north-west, but they quiekly 
changed their course to south-east. The 
Briti.sh battle cruisers, working up to tlieir full 
speed, steered to the southward. At 7.30 they 
siglited the enemy on tlie port how about 14 
miles distant and steaming fast, and as tin? 
prompt reports they had roooivod harl enabled 
them to attain a position on tlie enemy’s 
quarter, they altered their course to south-east 
jjarallel with that of their cpiarry, and sottlecl 
clown to a long stern chase. The speed was 
t^radually increased to 28*5 knots, and thanks 
to the efforts of the onginoer staffs of tlie New 



INTERIOR OF A OERMAN SUBMARINE, 
The Commander looking throuj^h a periscope. 


Zeularul and Indoinihible, those two shij^s were 
able to attain a s})e(Ml giXNitly in (^x(*ess of their 
normal. 'The r(‘sull was that tlu' sipiadron 
gu*adually el()si‘d to within 2l),tK)0 yards of tiu' 
rear shij) (tlie Hhielu'r) of the enemy, who wen* 
in single lii)(*-a.h(‘ad, with their liglit cruisers 
ahead and a large numlH*r of d(‘stroyt‘rs ofi their 
starboard beam. The first sliot was fin'd by tlie 
Lion at 8. .52, but- f(*ll short, and from that time 
singh' sliots wi*re fin'd at inter\'als to test tin* 
range, until at ‘J.ll tlie Lion Jiit th<* IHiiela'r for 
the first tinu'. At S.20 tin* 'Tiger, which was 
following (lie Lion, had drawn ii)) siitlicit'iit ly to 
be able to op(*n fire on thc' liliieher, aiul the' Tjion 
now turiK'd her attc'ntion to the third ship in 
the (Jerman line, whicli was liit by sevc'ral .sjilvos 
al 18,000 yards. 'The ]*rin('ess Koyal, in turn 
getting within rangr*, opened tire on the llliicher, 
and as this latter ship now Ix'gan to drop a.storn 
soiiu'what, slio becaiiie expost'd to the guns of 
the Xi'W Zt'alaiid, the J’rincess Koyal tlK*n 
shifting her fire to the thiid sliL|> in the Uerman 
linc^ and intlieting eorisitk'nihh' damage on her. 
Iluriiig thc'se operations the British flotilla 
eruisc*rs and destroyi'rs gradually dropped back 
from a position broad on the bi'ani of the battle 
cruisers to the port quarter, so that their smoke 
might not foul thii range, but a.s the enemy 
destroyers thn'.itened attack, the IMeleur and 
■M destroyer division passed ahead, skilfully 
handled by Captain tlie Hon. H. Meade. 
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A})()nt lK4r> llie Lion wais (‘u^a^ing tlu‘ leading 
(iernian ship, whieli was on fire ; the Tiejt'r had 
first fired at the same ship, but, when sniokt? 
interfered, at the liliieher ; the Princess Royal 
was engaged witJi tlie tliird (ierman ship, which 
afso wiis on fii’e, wliile tlie Bliicher, already 
allowing signs of liaving sufYerecl s<*\<*re!y, was 
also the mark of the New Zealand, ^riie eaiemy’s 
destroyers w(‘re now omitting vast quantities 
of smok(5 to screen their battle cruisers, which 
e\p])eared to alter their course to the northward, 
with the objt'ct of incre»asing their distancf* ; 
tlie rear ships, ntuiording to Sir David Beatty's 
dispatch, certainly liauk'd out on the port 
quarter of their leader, and thus increased their 
distance from tlu^ !4ritish line. '^Fo meet this 
manoeuvre our Ivittle (»ruisers were ordered to 
form a lino bearing north-north-west and to 
proceed at their utmost speed. The German 
destroyers tla'ii giving evidence of an attempted 
attack, the Lion and Tiger opened fire on them, 
causing tlieni to retire and resume their original 
course. The light cruisers, maintaining their 
position on the port (quarter of the enemy line, 
wore able to observe and keep touch, or to attack 
any vessel t hat fell out of line. 

The Bliicher, which by this time had dropped 
considerably astern of her companions, was seen 
to be on fire, to have a heavy list, and to be 


axq>an‘nfly in a defeatc*d condition. As she 
hauled out to f)ort and sioered north the* 
rndomitablo was ordeix'd to break to the north 
and attack. A few minutes later submarines 
were reported nt'ar the line, and Admiral 
lieatty, who himself saw the wash of a periscope 
two points on t he starboard bow, at once turned 
to port. Then the Lion suifered an injury 
which at three minutes past 11 was re])ortod as 
being incapabli' of immediate repair, and, in 
consequence, her ctnu'se was shaped north-west . 
Admiral Beatty also found it necessary to 
transfer his flag to another vessel ; accordingly, 
at 11.20, he called the torpedo boat destroyer 
Attack alongside, and shifting his flag to her at 
about 11.3.'), proceeded at full speed to rejoin 
the squadron. He met tljem at noon retiring 
north-north-w est. 

Boarding the Princess Royal at about 
12.20 p.m., he learnt from her captain what had 
happened in his absence since the Lion fell out 
of the line. The Bliicher had been sunk, and on 
the vessels that went to rescue her survivors (of 
whom about 250 were saved) a Zeppelin and 
a sea-plane endeavoured to drop bombs. The 
three German battle cruisers had continued 
their course eastward, in a considerably 
damaged condition^ the Derfflinger and the 
Seydlitz, it is belie v-ed, suffering in particular. 
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Undou>)todl 5 % ns Sir David Beatty remarked 
in Ids preliminary report, the Lion’s mishap 
deprived our ships of a greater victory than that 
which they actually put to their credit. 

It cannot be said that our succ^ess was dearly 
bought. None of our shit)s was lost. The 
Lion and the Tiger were both hit, but although 
the former had to be towed to i)ort by the 
Indomitable, the material injury to both ships 
was only such as could be repaired in a com- 
paratively short time. No member of the 
Lion’s crew was killed, but 21 were wounded ; 
on the Tiger one ollicer, Engineer-Commander 
Charles G. Taylor, and nine men were killed, and 
three oflicers and eight men were injured. On 
the destroyer Meteor, which also was disabled, 
throe men were killed and two wounded, one 
of whom died. 

Keferring to the action in the House of Com- 
mons in February, Mr. Churchill said : 

'.riu? net ion was n<a forced, bacansj5 tlie enemy, after 
abandoning their \vtmnde<l cons(H‘*, the Bliicher, nmctt< 
their escape into waters infest<*d by tiu'ir snbinarines 
luid mines. But tliis combat between the liiiest stiips 
in l)oth navies is of iuiniense signili< aiiee aiitl \alne in 
the li>iht which it throws upon rival sy>tems of design 
and armamerjt and ujam relative gunnery elhcit It 

< the fii ! In ’ had, i<l without de idii 

too much upon it I think it is at once important ami 
cneoiira^iing. First of all it vimlicatcs, s«» far as it 
^i)cs, the theories of design, and jiarticula rl y of big- 
gun arnuiment, idways identilied with J.ord Fisher. 
'The range of the British guns was found to exe**<'d that 
of tfie (German. Although tiie Cermau vholl is a most 
formidable instrument of ticslruct ion, the bursting- 
smashing pow('i of tin* ln*a\ici' Jhitisli pr(>i<*<*t ile is 


decidedly greater, and — this is the gn'at thing onr 
shooting is at least as good as thoirs. The Xavy, while 
always working very hard — no ono except themselves 
knows how hard they have w'orkod in these years — have 
credited tho Germans wdth a sort of siiper-effieiene,y in 
gunnery, and wo have alw’ays been prepared for some 
surprises in their system of control and accuracy 
of fire. But there is a feeling after the combat of 
.Tanuary 24 that perhaps our naval ollicers were 
too dilfident in regard to thoir own professional skill 
in gunnery. 

Then tho guns. ^Vhilo tho Germans wore building 
11-ineh guns wo built 12-ineh and l,‘)^-inch guns, liefore 
they mivanced to tho 12-ineh gun wo had large numbers 
of .ships armed with tho l.'h.'i. It was saiil by tho oppo- 
site school of naval force that a smaller gnu firos faster 
Hial has a higher velocity, and thcrofore tho greater 
ilostructivo jiower. Knipp is the master gunmakor in 
the world, and it was very right and proper to take su«di 
a possibility into consideration. hlverything that. W'O 
have learnt, however, sr> far shows that wo need not at 
all doubt the w'isdom «>f tun* policy i>r tho oxcollonco of 
our material. 

Ill Germany Mie action caused a disappoint- 
ment even disproportionate to its real naval 
importance. For some w(‘eks the t’rt'ss Hurtuiu 
of the (Jerman Admiralty noisily elaimod that, 
at any rate, oth* llritish battle* cruiser — to say' 
nothing of two or more destroyers —bad been 
sunk. In rt*ality it was s(H*n iJiat, for the time 
at any rate, even bri<*f aiul occasional excur- 
sions to British wattTS must be* abandoned. It 
was no longt*r possible to pretcuid that th<; raids 
on Yarmouth and on Scarl^orough and the 
Jlartlepools had bet*n the prelud<^ to grc'ater 
things. Such enU‘rprises, even while the 
German cruiser sejuadron was intact, involved 
gn*at risk and litth* profit. Kaeed by u slrf‘nG:th 
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of ov(‘ii fiv(‘ to f(.Kir ifi rc|)n*s(*ntati\ o ships ii 
(h'rinaii raidini; for(‘(‘ could not but retire, and 
in all the cinMiiustanci's of .lanuary 24 — they 
would hav(‘ Ix'eii ('\'en l(‘ss fuAcnirabh^ if the 
s(|iuulron liad advancc'd furtlif*! -t he (lennais 
might t hink tlu'inselvcs fortunate to lai\ e 
esea])e(.l witli no greater losses. 


The Genuan naval aulhorities now' recon- 
sidered the whole' situation. Tliey di'cided, as 
we shall se(^ in another ehaptiT, to abandon a 
few more of t he rules of ei\ ilizi'd w arfare, and 
to threaten British and neutral commeree with 
iridiseriminate extermination by submaiines 
and mines. 





CHAPTER 1,1V 


THE GERMAN COUNTER-OFEEN- 
SIVE AND THE BELGIAN BATTLE 

OF THE YSER. 


OeNKRAL von ]\f()LTKK Sri'KRSEDKD HV OhNKHAL VON Kv J .K JON H AYN 'rJlIO N 10 W Pj.AN OF THIO 
Kaisiou — Aovanlk on Calais- Position of thio Alt.iioi) 'riiooi's on Octorior !(> — Kiotrioat of 
Krionch ISIarines from (Juiont to tiiio ^'ser — The Battle of the ^'ser Heihns — Inteewention 
OF Britisii Kj.oth.la — Bonarg'h's I)iofen(’io of DiXAiri>E 'J'jiE Cer.mans Por(’e the ^^SER at 
roRVAETE — A rrival of Trench Bioinforcemeints— ( onsiderations on the Kkhitincj. 


D UHINC 1914 tho greatest an<l most 
decisive battles in tlio Western 
Tlieatre of War were those of tlio 
Marne and Ypres, of wliicli the 
fniMiei' has lieen described in Vol. 11., Chapter 
XXXIl. 

Cnder tla titl.J of Battle of Ypres are ineliided 
tlie fighting Iroin October 1() oinvai’ds between 
(he sea at Xieuport-Bains and Dixinude, popu- 
larly known as the Battk? of the Yser, and the 
struggle w’hicli eoinnuTKJcd on Oetober 19 
Ironi Dixinude tlirough Ypres to Arinentieres 
on the Lys, and thence to La Bassee. 

The Battle of tlie Yser may be eonsid(*red in 
two parts. In the first the Belgians, with the 
aid of a brigade of Trench Marin(\s under Bear- 
Admiral Honarc'h, defended the lower course of 
the Yser and its canal from October 19 to 2.*k 
In the second, the bulk of the wearied but 
dauntless soldiers of King Albert w^ere with- 
drawn and their places taken liy a portion of 
the Army of General d’Urbal. 

It was not till November 17 that the Battle- 
of Ypres eame to an end. 

Vol. III.- -Part 31 . 


The Battle of tin- .Marne lasted a. week ; tho 
Battle of Vj)r(‘s a month. 'Hk? en'dit- for the 
former victory rests with the Trench, though 
tlio British Army rendered tliem most valual)l(> 
assi.stanee. 'I'lie Battle of Ypre.s, on th(5 otlua* 
hand, was won by the united eftnrt.s of tho 
British, Fnaieh, and Bt*lgians, and each of tho 
Allied nations may look back on it with the 
proudest feelings. Tt was .so Joffre is reportc'd 
to have said the greatest battle of tlu^ 
world.” 

During the rriontli of Oirtober th(' hhnfieror 
William himself ap])eared on tlu^ westi’irn front 
to supervise the opi^rafiuns, and on the 25th it 
was announced that tlie Chic-f of tho General 
StatT, GfTHTal von ^Nloltke, liad fallen ill, and 
that the Prussian Minist(‘r of War, General von 
Talkeiihayn. had taken over his duties. It soon 
appeared that Moltke had in reality been super- 
seded, and it was clear that sharp difference's 
of opinion had arisen about the plan of cam- 
paign. Moltke, it seemed, had insisted that 
the first and main strategic object should be 
to break tho Allie.s’ lines at Verdun, while the 
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Kai.s(‘r, uiiahU' to roach was oliscssed 

with the (l(‘sire to gain ])usscssi()ii of t.h(‘ (’haiinol 
coast for the Ix'tti'i: ])roscciition of the war 
against Knglaiul. ]\Ioltk(* disa[)|)carcd, and 
until Dt‘C(‘niher, when he was <l(‘finit(*ly 
afipointcd Chief of the Staff, Falkiadiayii 
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itoininally united tln.^ posts of Minist(*r of Wai’ 
and Oiief of the (Jeneral Staff. Kalki'iiliayn 
was fifty-thri'e years old, and had only been in 
ohico about a yi'ar. Ht‘ liad at oni' time been 
Chief of tla' (haieral Staff of the Ilith Army 
Cor[)s at Met/*, but lie was b(‘st known for his 
work in China on tlu' staff of Count Waldersee, 
in tho expedition of 11)00, wIkmi the German 
troops had Ix'en biddiai by the Kaisia* to 
emulate the lEuns of Attila. 

The .strategy now adopted liy the Kaisca- 
and Falkenhayn has been st*ver(^ly and justly 
critici/.e*d. They struck simultaneously at 
Warsaw and Calais, and found that in mat her 
tlieatro were they strong enough to achieve the 
desired siicciiss. .I*itil('.ssly, but in \ain, th('\' 
sacrificed troops of all sorts, including large 
number.s of old naai and young boys who hail 
volunteered for service at tho outbreak of war. 
Although the suc(^c‘ss of the enterprise would 
undoubtedly have produced enormous results, 
its initiation must be ascrilx'd largely to political 
rather than military considerations. It was 
necessary to ap])ease the Fmperor’s own im- 
patience, but it was no less necessary to provide 
the German peox^lc with some fresh x)romise of 
da///.ling success. 

'riu‘ pri'jiarations for ensuring success at the 
outset of the war, to imt^ress tho world with 
Germany’s might, had been enormous and 
mack* regardless of expense. Though tho Ger- 
man infantry tactics were obsolete, the G(‘rmau 
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military machine was, on the wliole, the most 
perfect that had over been constructed. Mtai 
with the brains of (»aptains of industry had 
toiled unremittingly to {)rovide tlie (lerman 
Army with every advanta«:(' that foresight and 
experience could suggest — from the gigantic 
liowitzers which were to batter down the p<*r- 
manent fortifications of l^elgium and I "ranee t») 
tile stick of liciuorice whicli t h(‘ sontry was to 
suck lest by a cough lie sliould b(‘lray his pn*- 
sc'nct‘ to the enemy. 'rh(! coiintrii's lo be in- 
va(U‘d had beiai c^xamined witJi m<'ticulous 
accuraey. They wiae honeyeonilu'd with spies 
and traitors i)f both sexes, in all ranks <>1' Society. 
Innumerable wireless installations and tt‘le- 
phones had in peaee-tiiiK' been hitlden on for(‘ign 
soil lo signal to the (barmans the movements 
of tlieir potential <au‘mies. Sokli(‘rs had heiai 
e\'en traiiK'd tt) ntilizi' tlu' arms of w indmills for 
the purposes of con\’eyiiig information. l"h<‘ 
inmmierable disguises- — Hritish, Belgian, t'rt'neli, 
Bnssiaii uniforms, woni<*ii's drt*s.ses, priests' 
rolx's in whieh the (lernian soldica's oftiai 
])rr\s(»nted themselves during the War, show 
how thoroughly detail had Ixm'u w’ork<‘d out, 
.\nd now - in Oetolx'r, IIB 1 what must ha\ a* 
IxM'ii the thoughts and s(Misatioiis of thos<‘ 
who ha<l brought on this war ? 'I’h(\v Jiad 

intoxieated the' (lerman ]i(‘o[)le, and its enlliU' 
r^iasm, if not. “ iri’esist il)l(\” laid beiai In'iia^nd- 



MAJOR-GEN. SIR THOMPSON CAPPER. 

ous. '^Fn'aties to whieli the Prussian (Jo\ern- 
iiuait had lH‘en a. party laid been torn U[) ; the 
rul<*s of Intta'iait ional I-aw' tr(*atcd as sehool- 
naisters miglit tri'at th(' r(‘solutions of a group 
of ehildren. 'J"h(‘ horrors of the Preneh Ihwolu- 
lion laid been naawved by llie Armies of the 
So\(*reign w ho Jiad up to August, lhI4, pos(*d ns 



GERMAN PRISONERS AT FURNES. 


GENERALS JOFFRE, FOCH AND D’URBAL (from left to right) REVIEWING TROOPS. 
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the giiArdian of European Law and Order. 
“ VVhen wo left Belgium,” wrote a Saxon 
officer in liis diary, under August 26, “ we left 
all the villages in flames. It is,” ho added, 
” like the Thirty Yours' W ar — murder and fire 

everywhere.” 

An airman who flew over the German lines 
at Charleroi during August said that tlic 
Germans “ covered the plains like a moving 
sea.” This sea of human beings — imu-dering, 
burning, burgling, raping — had flowed on 
towards Paris. “ The measures,” so tlu* Ger- 
man General Staff had instructed the Gt^rmnn 
soldiery, ” which can be taken by one State 
against another in order to obtain tJie object 
of tlie A\"ar, to compel one’s opj)oiu‘nt to submit 
to one’s will, may bo summarised in the two ideas 
of Violence and Cunning.” * 

And now it was that the eyes of the Kaiser 
began to bo opened to the r(*al jirojiorf ion of tb<* 
task he bad undertakfai. Di'spite t he barbarous 
('xainple made of Louvain, the easy going ].5el- 
gians (as they had been surmised to be bc'fore 
the War), bad <*ontinuod their b(‘roi<j resistance, 
'^riic liritisli “rifle f*lub ” — to ust* a Prussian 
expression for the Jh*i1ish Army — had taken a 
terrible toll of Kluek’s masses, d'liey luul pur- 
siK'd it with slackening zeal as they liegan to 
diseoN'cr the prowc'ss of th«5 British soldi<*r. 
lns])ired by the eool aiul resoluti* .loffre. the 
Armies of Eranee bad r<‘fused to know whcai 
tiit'y were beaten, N'erdun liad remainc'd uu- 
taken, and the (h'rmans under the Kaiser’s 
i‘yes had failed to jxaietrate tlirougli the gap of 
Nancy. 'J’he dt'speiatt^ effort to jiierce .th<' 
IVeneh centre beyond the JMariie had Ijeen 
foiled by Eoeli ; IManoury’s stroke at Kliiek’s 
eoinmunicatioiis Jiad forced tlic' iii\ adiasto retire* 
behind the Aisne. 'J’liere tlu^y bad held tlieir 
own and battered Keims Cathedral. 

Mt'anwliilo East Prussiii had been invn<U‘<l by 
the Kussians and, though Hindenburg in the 
elistrict of the Masurian Lakes had inflicted on 
them a serious defeat, no further suceessi*s had 
been gained liy liim or iiis Austrian colleagues 
in the Eastern Theatre of M ar. 

Far from it. I'la^ Kussians in engageaiu-nl 
after engagement liad cruslied the Austrians, 
overrun Galicia, captured LembiTg, invested 
Przemysl, and approaela'd Cracow. Tlu*ir 
advance guards were on tlie (.'arjiat hians. If 
they crossed them they would harry Hungary ; 
if, masking Cracow, they entered Silesia they 



CONVENT OF THE LITTLE SISTERS 
OF THE POOR AT NIEUPORT, 
Bfima^ed by a (merman Shell*. 

would b<* in the midst of one of tlu^ two most 
important industrial districts of (iermany. 

Not i^ven from the Serbian frf>ntier liad eonu* 
good 'I'he mountaineers had r<'j)nlsed 

the Austrian so-calk'd punitive ex]iedition with 
lieavy loss. 'J'n»*k<‘y had not yi‘t deeid(‘d to 
tlirow in her lot witli the Dual Alliaiu-e, and 
each day t lit; ant i-( iei inan fe eling in Italy and 
Jionmania was rising. 

If tlK‘ War Lord turned his to th(‘ sejC 

<Jh‘ <jutlooJv was still more nnfave airabk*. ’^Fhe 
“ Admiral of the Atlantic ” saw the* magnitieent 
coininereial lli*t*t. of (h*rmaiiy hiding, interned, 
sunk, or eaj>tnre;d. M'he b^nule'ii and a few 
<*riiis<*i*s we*re* still at huge*, but most of the 
(Jerinan War Fh*(*t was lurking in tlie Kiel 
Canal eir undi‘r eov(‘r of thej coast fortresses. It 
bad iKit (*ven obtaiiie*d compl(*te ^•oinrnand of t lui 
Baltic ! To all irit(*nts and purposes, the 
Britisli and h'reneli Navies were ruling the 
(German Oce an, the* Cliannel, and the* Aledite'r- 
ranean. As a eejiiseepience the businesses of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary began te:) suffer 
from a cree^pinc paral> sis. Cotton, the basis of 

31 — 2 
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BELGIAN TROOPS LANDING AT OSTEND. 


till modern explosives, without which the onl\' 
useful propellant could not bo manufactured, 
and co])i)er, which was necc3ssary for the driving 
bands of slid Is — to make them take the rifling — 
w<‘r(^ daily bc‘Coming scarcc^r. 

Beyond the sea the (ierman Colonies one by 
one were falling into the hands of the Allies. 
The fraj)an(5se had closed in on Tsing-Tau, and 
its capture could not long bo delayed. The 
United States had been shocked by the Bt^lgian 
atrocities, and the Kaiser’s old friend, tla^ cx- 
J?resident Koosewt'U., had denounced the authors 
of them in no meiisured language. India, 
loyal from C"apo Comorin to Peshawur, was 
sending a contingent of warlike troops to the 
thcatn> of war; her l*rinc(;s were vicing with 
one another in placing their persons and their 
wealth at the dis]iosal of the Bm]Mre. Bgypt, 
far from throwing oft* the Britisli yoke, was 
preparing to resist inv*ision, and in a brief two 
months Abbtis w’as a refugee in Constantinople, 
and his uncle ruled in his place independently, 
and no longer the feudatory of the Caliph. 
Canada, Australia and New Zt'.aland w(‘rc5 send- 
ing their stalwart youths to the front. In a few 
months army after army would bo pouring 
across the Cliannel to join Sir John French’s, 
General JotTro’s and King Albert’s forces. 
Luxemburg, nine -tenths of Belgium, with 
Liege, Brussels, Antwerp, Ostend and a con- 
siderable tract of Franc'o were, it is true, in the 


possession of the Germans, but how long would 
it be before the Germans and Austrians would 
be overwhelmed by numbers in both theatres of 
war ? But thcjre was no going back. 

At this criticid moment the Kaiser may have 
reimanberod the words of M. de Fararnond, the 
French Naval Attache at Berlin in 1913, “ the 
German soldier is no longer naturally what ho 
had been 40 years ago — a simple, religious 
man, n^ady to die at the order of his King.” 
Dt^ath he was still ready to meet, but chiefly 
for hope of the gain to be expected from 
victory. 

The modern Moltke, animated by the sj>irit 
of his illustrious uncle, might point out that 
jnilitary considerations required that the main 
effort of the Germans should be directed by 
Verdun ; political exigencies demanded some- 
thing more spectacular. While Hindenburg 
was to capture Warsaw, the Kaiser himself 
would clear Belgium of the Allies and annex it, 
captiu*e Calais, and thence strike both at 
l^nglond and at Paris. 

Accordingly, from the beginning of October 
corps after corps was brought into the space 
between the Lys and the sea until fifteen were 
assembled, grouped in tw^o armies, and with 
them four corps of cavalry. The army nearer 
the coast was under the Dulte of Wurternberg, 
the other being commanded by the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria. The whole formed a force equal 
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to, if not greater than, the host which Napoleon 
k‘d across the Nieinen into Russia in 1812 . 

Such were the conditions when the Rattles 
of tlio Yser and Ypres coimnenccd. 

As an example of the sort of hopes which 
were filling the Gorman mind wo will quote an 
article written towards the end of October in 
the ^Sdchsischer Staats-Anzeiyer by General 
Baron von Ardeimo : 

If tho Jiinglisli watch on oiir naval position Borkiiin- 
Willu'Irnshavcn-IIeligoluiul-Bmnsbuttel is almost ini- 
possiMo in tho present cirenmstancos— up to now it has 
not been at all siiocessful — it will becorno quite ini- 
I>os.sible when IMgiiiiii and tho north coast of France to 
the mouth of the Seiuc aro in German Ininds. 

The soitiowhat ini])robablo report that tlio Fnan h Jia\»> 
retreated from I5oub)gne opens up a. wide view over 
Germany’s future position in tho light. In tho tionrsi- of 
time wo shall btJ in possession of Calais, probably also of 
J.>ieppo and Havre. At Calais tho Channel nainnvs 
down to a width of .'hj- tO kilometres (22-2o mih'.s). Onr 
:iU‘5 (12 in.) howitzers liavo a rangt> of 14 miles (height of 
such a shot. 4, .470 yards). 'I’ho range of our 'J2 <*m. 
(17 in.) lio\vit/.('rs is still greater. I'aigland can expec t 
still further a.rtill(3ry surprises. 

Even if wo cannot shoot from tho Frenc'h coast, to the 
English, ft safety zone can b«' made tor (k'niian ships 
w’liieh will cover more than half the navigable uatc'r. 
Jn tho French harbours ba.ses can bo liad for torpedo- 
boatsi and subinariiiea, cruis<*rs, .scouts, etc., anti — hist 
but not least — bases for our Ze])pclins. Thoso ba.sos on 
the French <*oast can bo made absolutely iniprcgna)>le 
from tho sea by double or triple rows of miners, e.specaally 
anchored mines. To anchor mines in thoso watc*rs is 
coniparal ivnly easy, 

U'hat this will htj no joke for ttio Hrkish Isles c^an 
eft-sily be .seen from the fact that England is, st) far as 
its food is cone<‘rn<*d, d<*pend(‘nt ehu^fly on for«‘ign 


countries. Any disturbance in its suppli(>s would bo 
badly folt. Even ntnv our coinnierce-tlesi royors anti tho 
.•^inking of ships carrying cent rab.and. iiicliuling food, are 
proving a thorn in Great Hritain’s .side. W'hcn private 
prtjperty is no longer sab- at sea there will be it st'vt ro 
collapse in tho import of foodst un'-.. 

In spite of all Exigland’'^ mine-laying, in s[)ito of ht r 
great IHeet, slu* is always afraid i>l a Gernuin foiet> 
landing in tho United Kingtloni. \N’h«'n the French 
iiortli coast is in tmr hands, such an invasion — which 
is now' cousidiM'rd u foi>Ii-sh romance will he easily 
possible, c,spt(/a//»/ irhrn iltojland et/ntimos to send 
troops awnij fn>m the island.* 

To st iiiiiibito tho luithusitisiu and pal riot ism 
of tho Gt*rmiiii masses tla* most nxtra\'a- 
gaut rumour.s wer<' oireulated hy tho Jm]>orial 
Govornmeiit. kor iii.stance, somo ibiys btdoro 
the app(‘}iniiif*i» of Arthaiiui’s article there wxih 
y>uhlislH'd iii a Hamburg piipc*r wliat t)urport(*d 
to l)e a “ Stoekholm telegram.” It was Invaded 
” d'h(i ( 5(‘rmaii SwfU’d of Dtimocles ovt'r Hiig- 
hmd ” : 

For nearly a week pa.st eiuirmous fh'ct.s of transports 
Inive fornuMl almost a coiineetetl bridge t)vcr the (’haniud 
between Hamsgato, Dover aiul Folkestone on the 
F.nglish coast, and Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulngno on the 
French <*oast . Tho English I’rtjs.s di'clurc.s that llii.s i.s 
tor Great Britain a fight for life or death. 


* 'Pho I lamtmrtjer Nitchrichten, on January 41, 19J1>, 
published a ctanmiinical ion from Ih'rlin which, among 
other tilings, stutorl that “an 0X|)iesHion of expert 
opinion had b<*en recently made regarding tho range of 
German naval an<l roast guns, the chief point of which 
lit's in tlu‘ as.sertion that from ('^ilai.s tho harbour dofenees 
of l)ovi*r and the country to the North of Dover could 
be bombarded over a front of five and a half inil<‘s.“ 
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THE WAR-WORN KAISER. 


Milt, extravagaii(. as iiiny have bi'eii Mie idi'us 
of the (h'riimiis on <lu‘ value (o (h*niiaiiy ot the 
<‘oas(. line t’roni Ostentl to the Seiiu*, it must 
bi5 admit t(Ml tliat if flieir tioojis eoukt have? 
seized Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, K(aj)k‘s, t lu; 
inontli of tlu* Soiuna*, Diepjx* aial lla\ i’<', Uu? 
"**'<*hances of Germany sueecetlimr in her sc*henie 
for ilio domination of tlie world \\'ould ]ia\ e been 
Vnormoiisly increased. Tlu* ehi(‘f naval liases 
of the Hritish fl<;*et wer<' witliin reacli of Calais 
and Jkiulogne, and once thesi' won and usetl as 
<k*rmaii submarine and airship liases, the main 
<*onimunications of the lleofs guarding the east 
<‘oast of t]ngland and Scotland would have 
been endangi'red. Harwich, CJiathani, Dover 
anrl ] Portsmouth would certainly liave bt‘eii 
bombarded by aircraft, and tlu* nerves of the 
vast population of lAindon would liave been 
constantly shaken by the visits of Taubes and 
Zeppelins, for the distance between (Calais 
and the capital of the Hritish Knijiire is under 
a. hundrc'd miles, little more than two hours’ 
jouriujy. There would havi' been more than 
a fiossibility that German aviators from Calais 
or Boulogne might hav'e caused sensational, if 


not important, damage to Condon. Raids by sea. 
on the coasts of Essex, Kc'nt, and Sussex would, 
too, have been hazarded by men, careless of the 
liv^es of their troops, to strike terror into the 
British nation. 

Jf, in addition, the Germans had repeated 
tlaar success of August and had forced tlieir 
way down to Amiens, the communications of 
the British troops in France would once mon' 
have had to be shifted to St. Xazaire, at the 
mouth of the I.oirc'. Maud’huy’s Army would, 
it is likely, have had to ev acuate Arras and join 
Castelnaii’s in the plain iH^twecn the Somme and 
the? Oise. The; (irestige of the German arms, 
impaired at the Battle of the Marne and not 
improved by the Battles of the Ai.sne, Koye- 
Reronne and Arras, would have been rehabili- 
tat(?d. 

TIh' Battles of the Ysor and Ypres brouglit 
all those by no means visionary ])lans to an 
untimely ending. 

The forces dispatched by the Kaisea* t<s> 
follow the Belgian Army, Kawlinson’s Coijis, 
and r<c‘ar- Admiral llonarci’h’s Marines, retiring 
from Antwerp or Ghent towards the Franco- 
Belgian frontier, necessarily collided with them 
and the other Allied troops moving forward to 
the nortb of the bys. These coiiiprisod General 
l^idoii’s two Territorial Infantry Divisions (the 
87th and 80tJi), Dt? Mitry’s four CJa\'alrv 
Divisions, th(' British (’avalry Corps, and the 
111. Corjis. 

'riius two long linos of men in mutual 
liostility wen* lulvancing towards one another, 
<*aeh endtiavouring to act on and against liis 
adversary’s outer wing. 

A brief account of the events immediately 
jirecediiig October 10 is needed to make the 
situation clear to the reader. 

On Se[>leml)er 20 Ooffre had commenced his 
turning movement between the lOnglisli Channel 
and the Scheldt against the German eommimiea- 
tions. The enemy, after investing Antwerp, 
had replied by a counter -movement on Lille 
and Ypres, thus threatening Dunkirk, Calais, 
and Boulogne, 'J’o ward tiff the German ovfeii- 
sivo I..ord Kitchener had dispatched British 
Marinos under General Paris and the 3rd 
Cavalry and the 7th Tiifantry Divisions under 
Sir Henry Bawlinsoii to Ostond and Zcebruggci.* 

* The 7th Infantry Division, under Major-General 
Sir T. Cappor, C B., D.S.U., was constituted us follows : 

20th Infantry Jiriyade (Brigvdior-Goncral II. •! 

Ruggles-Bri-se M.\\<).) : 
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The 7th Division was outside the six regular 
Divisions which formed the Expeditionary 
Force. It had been stated some years pre- 
viously in the House of Commons that it was 
inttmded to complete that Force by bringing 
home various units from fort'ign stations, and 
this was actually done. Tlie 20th Brigade was, 
however, made up of battalions on home ser- 
vice, except the 2nd Gordon Ilighlandci*s, 
who came from Cairo. In the 21st Brigade two 

Iht (JrtTiadit'r fhmnl.s. 

2ihI »Scots Guards. 

2ii<l Border Regiment. 

2iid Gorciou 1 1 iglilanders. 

21.V/ Infantry Jirifjadc (Hrigadier-G' id H. 
Waits, C.B.) ; 

2nd Bedfordshire Regiment. 

2nd Yorks Regiment. 

2iid Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

2nd Will shire Regiment. 

22/n/ Infantry Briyadc (Ihigiulier-Gcnernl S. 'I'. B. 
Lau’ford) : 

2nd Giieen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

2nd Royal \V'ar\A i('k Regiment. 

1st Royal Welsh Fusilier-';. 

1st South StalTorilshiro Rt'gimeiil . 

Northumberljiiid IIussiirH Yeomanry. 

'Phis appears to have been (he lirst ot the non*regulai 
reginient.s to take tlio held. 

'The (.lyelist Corps. 

bltli Brigade Jhiyal Tforse ArldUny. 

22nd Brigade Royal Field Artillery. 

35t'» Brigjnkj Royal Fietl Artillery. 

3rd Brigade? (fleuvy) l<«\val Garrison Artillery. 

111th Brigade Royal Garrison Artillery. 

1121h Brignide Royid Garl•i'^oll Artillery, 
pom-pom (h'taehinent. 

Tib l>i\isioiial .Ammnnil ion Coluinn. 



CiUKKUAS SIIAKPENING THEIR KNIVES. 


battalions w(*r(‘ drawn from Gi])rahar. one from 
the 'I’ransN'aal. the fourth from Guernsiy. '^Flic 
22nd Jh’igadi? had two hat I idions from 1 he 'Frans- 
vaal aiid (wo from .Malta. 'FIk^ .Artillery was 
made 11 ]) from various sources, lifunc and foreign. 
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A FRENCH MACHINE GUN SECTION IN ACTION. 


Tlio Marines harl assisted in the defencje ot* 
Antwerp, owing to tla^ delay in sweeping' 

i)ie mines which tlie Cerinans had managed to 
lay in front of Ostend, Sir Iferu'y Ihuviinson 
eoukl not oj)erate bohlly against the* enemy, 
but was ol)lig('d to confine himself to the minor 
altt'riiative of prot<»eting, with the French 
Marines of ]li»ar- Admiral K-onarc’h, th<^ retrt^at 
<»f tlH‘ lielgian Army and Ilriti.sh Marino.'^. 

Antwerp liad siicciimb<*d on Octob<*r 0, but, 
sliortly bt*fore, tlie bulk of the Belgian Army 
had retired, and from this date Kawlinson and 
Bonarc’h were able (o eo\^(‘r the further with- 
drawal of thes<^ troops to n ])osition on and 
beliind the banks of the canalise<l Yser between 
l>ixmud(* and tlie sea at Nieujiort-lJains. 

( Jhent, Bruges, Ostend were lost in sueei'-s- 
sion, and tlu* lh‘lgian coast from Ostend to tlie 
J)ut<‘}i fronti(‘r fell into tlu' hands of the foe. 
Aln^ady, on Oi*tober la, tlie advance guard of 
IIk' (ierman 111. Oor])s was moving through 
()st(*nd on Nieujiort and JJixniude. 

In the m(‘antinie, on th(» night of tht^ llth 
12tli. (dient was bi‘ing evacuati'd by part of 
th<‘ 7th Division ((dipper’s) and Konare’h’s 
Marines. The Marines led the way. ''fo 
eneouragt* their men the oHieers left their 
motor-ears and marched on foot. The moon 
was shining and tht* air chilly. At daybreak 
they rt‘aehed Aeltri', where they halted for 
refreshment. At 4 p.m. the column touched 
Tliielt, which was entered by Cappca*’s troops 


tw^o hours later. Hot-foot behind thi'iii ])r(\ssed 
some 50,000 (Germans, but the night was jiassed 
without the (aiiany disturbing th(^ French or 
British. A village Mayor had at the. cost of 
his life put tlu* enemy on a falst^ setent. 'The 
next morning (the IJlth) a 4'aube, wlioso 
obst^rver was doubtless trying t.o locate t.lu» 
column of wdiich the pursuers had lost contact, 
wa.s shot down by the British. At 3 p.m the 
Marines reached Thourout. 

The 7th Division w4iich had been precediMl 
th<^ day before by Byng’s Cavalry Division, 
marched on Houlers. 

An extraid, from the official diary kept 
by Byng’s ("avalry Division and another 
from Mr. Underw^ood’s narrative published 
in Blackwoods Magazine for March, 1915, bring 
clearly before us the movements of the (Cavalry 
and Caiipcjr’s DivisioiLS. Mr. Dnderwood was 
an Intiu'preter appointed to the Headquarters 
Staff of the 2 1st Brigade. The diary below 
should be read in comiexion with the map on 
pp. 180-1 

Octohi’r (5. At'lcr iriolulizing at biulgcrsluill CjiiTip tlie 
Division was railot] to Soiitlianipton, an<l sailed on 
October 0 for Ostend and Zeebrnggo, where it disem 
barked early on the 8tb, and came under the orders of 
the IV. Corps. 

Ortober 9. — On the 9th tho Division coneeni rated at 
Bruge.s, marching from there to Thourout ((Hh Cavalry 
Brigade) and Ruddervoorde (7th Cavalry Brigade) on 
the following day. 

October 11. On the 1 1th Divisional Headquarters, 
which had stayed in Oostcamp on the previous night, 
moved to Thourout. Tho armoured motors, which had 
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joined the Division on tho previous day, succeeded in 
drawing first blood, capturing two ofiiccrs and five inon 
in the direction of Ypres. 

October 12.- On tho 12th heatl quarters moved to 
Koidcrs, tho Gth Cavalry Brigade to tho line Oost- 
niouwkorko-Boulors, and tho 7th Cavalry Brigade to 
Rumbeke-Tseghein, 

October 13. — 'J’ho enemy were reported to have fought 
nn action near Hazcbrouck and to bo retiring tuwanls 
Baillcnil, and our 2nd Cavalry Division to liavo captured 
a place some 10 miles south-west of Ypres. Accordingly 
on tho 13th tho Division reconnoitred towards Ypn>s 
and Menin with patrols towards Coniines and Wervicq, 
but no signs of tho enemy were ftiund, and after a long 
day, <hiriiig which many of tho troops must havt» done 
at least i>0 miltvs, the Division withdrew to tho lino 
Da<lizeelo-Isegh<‘Tn, th(i 7th Infantry Division having in 
tho meantime moved to Roulers. 

October 14. — Coii.siderablo hostile forct'S, believed to 
l>o in tlio Xil. Corps, w'oro roportetl to mo\ iiig from 
the vicinity of Bailleul towards Wervicf^ ami Moniu. 
In consequence of tliis tho Division, followed by tho 
7th Infantry Division, was ordere.tl to move on Ypres 
and to reconnoitre to the south-wfvst. 'I'his necessitated 
a very early start. The Division reached Yjirtis at 
9 a.m., and the 0th (Javalry Brigade, which forinetl the 
wlvancod guard, moved on toward tln^ line Da (Uytte- 
Lindonhook. Shortly after leaving Ypres this brigade, 
assisted hy litle and revolver tire froiii everybody in 
Y'pres, aueceodod in bringing down a Taiibe aeroplane. 
Its pilot and observer oacajMxl into some wt>ods, but were 
<-apturod later on in tho day. 7’ho a<lvanco guartl. 
assistenl by tho armed motors, j)u.shed on towards Nouve 
Kglise and aiie<;eedod in killing or ea[ituring a consider- 
able num})er of tho enemy duritig the day, hut no formed 
lH>dics were met with, tlunigh heavy tiring was lieard 
from tho direction of Bailleul. At dusk tin* Division 
moved into billots at Kenuuel (7th Cavalry Brigade) and 
Wyt-schaete (reinaimh'r of the Division) in touch with tlu' 
2nd Cavalry Division, with whom cairninunicatioii had 
been i'shiblLshed during tho day. 

October 10. — No inovoment ttuik place on tho I5th, 
but on the following day tho Division, with tlie 7th 
Cavalry Brigaile as advance guard, fnove<l via. Yyires 
and VVieItje t<j th*' line Bixs^4^ool(*- l\H‘I<*.ajM;lle. 'The 
oiieiny were reported in eonsiderahlo nniiihers in the 
F’nrtd- dTTfuithul.st and Oostniouwkerko, and a f>atrol of 
the 2nd Life Guards was obliged to withdraw' from 
Stadon. Intermittent fighting took [ilace during the 
afternoon, and at <hisk French troops, having it'lieved 
the 7th Cavalry Brigade, the I>ivis:on moved into billets 
at rassehoiidaole (7th Cjivalry Tirigacle), Nieuwcniolen 
(fith (’avalry Itrigade), and Zoimeheke ( Di\ ision^i i 


ROYAL ENGINKRR LAYING 
TELEPHONE CABLE. 


'I’roops). 'The 7th ('a\’alry Brigade s\ro know'ii to have 
a»*connfed for some It) nr 12 killoil during llu‘ «lay, and 
it is j)rti}>ahle that eonsiderahly more w'en* w'ounded. 

J5y th<* i;v(‘niiig; of tlu* Ifitli llyiig’s Cavtilry 
was <lisp<)st*(l from Ihissrluuubic'b* tlir»)iigh 
Nic*iiw(‘moleii to Zomu*l>ek«‘. From Zoiiiu*- 
h(‘kj ‘ to (Jlu*ln\’olt Mild from ( j!h(‘Iii\'(*lt to 



FRENCH INFANTRY RUSHING FORWARD TO SUPPORT THE FIRING LINE, 
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ON THE DUNES. 
Belgian Cavalry. 


Zaridvoordo oxh'iulcd (.'afipcr’s Jnfantrj^ 
J division, behind which wen* the woods to 
tho east of Ypres. ^Tr. Ciidcrwood, who 
incidentally })(*nrs witni'ss to tlio disgraceful 
conduct of tlic (.{ennans in Ypres wIk'u it was 
temporarily in their possession, pn>vi<les us 
with a. uliin])s<* of part of the eomplieated 
operation which was involved in tia* with- 
dnuval of Capper’s Division to tlu^ neighlionr- 
hood of that city : 

Next tho 13tti, it was n’portod that a 'Paiilje 

liivl tx'fii .stmt down at Divi^-ional lleadquartora at 
'Thit'It. T saw tlw' Kivm-li Mariia-^ arrivi' on their retreat 
from Cdient, aft or whioli wo left for Konlors, wliero tho 
L)ivisinnal I ioadejnarters were inoviiiu. It j’airH*d hard 
all tho wa^', and wo arrived a.inl wore hillotod at 17 Hue 
du Nord. inaUinj 4 tliis our lioad<iuartors for tho night, 
Mr. Louis Miisi lis, a large corn incrcliaia. hciiig our host, 
who ivccivctl ^l'^ most eonlially. 

Wo left for >'|ircs at D.-'tO ji.th., and four Tanht's llcw 
over us on the road, but t<io lii^h t(.> be sliot at. Wo 
arrived at V|>rcs at and 1 Icadtjuartcrs were on the 

Hailwuy Squun'. riict evening 1 met (’apitaine LiuTiand, 
of the 7Hth Reserve Ih'giment, and saw our tirst lot ta’ 
Allies, i\vser\'»' dra^oMns, disnu>unted on tlu' Stjiuire t<> 
receive us. d’he (Germans had been through ami stayed 
one niglit.tho 7tl», the day we landed a* Zeehrugg«*. 'I'hey 
had taki'ii up their tpiartt'rs in the famous riding sehool, 
and tlie tirst tldng they hail done wa.s to break (»p(‘n the 
rness-rooiii ami ct'llars and take out all tho wim*, after 
which tiiey broke np i*\erylhing and stole tho ini'ss-plato. 
When 1 saw it a week later, tlie seliool inanrijr^ were 
strewn with }»roken bottles, ehampagne, elaret . port, etc., 
ami ever>v’ ilrawer ami cupboard door burst »)peii an<l 
ransacketl. They had eiit all eomnuinieations at the 
station, <lemanded an indemnity (55,000 traiies 

(C2,G00), and stolen all the money they could lay hands 
on from tlio Jhinqne Nationale. (>,000 loaves were 
reqtdsitioned in the evening to bo ready next morning, 
failing which there wa- a penalt\- of tSOO (20,000 fnincs). 


At 10..'J0 a.m. a 'J'anhe, with ])ilot ami observer, liad been 
brought down, but tliey were not captured until 4. .'JO, 
as they coneeali'd (hemsf*lv'es in a wood- They were both 
brought in, furious with rage, as each was seized by the 
collar and a. rovolvi'r j)oint.ed at their heads by Belgian 
oOicersin tlu? ear. which was driven at tho rale of GO miles 
an hour at least ! 

Next <lay tho whole l>rigad(* marelu'd out to Halle, 
on the Menin-Ypres road, dug trenelu*'-., and remained 
in them all niglit. The ileaihjnart ers of I lie brigade 1 
billet e<i in the Secretary of Y’'pre~:’ Chateau, not 500 
yartls awa 3 % 

In the inoniing 1 laid a go<.»d deal of trouble to re- 
<iui.'ititni t>ats, as it was pitc h ilark wlien wo wore ordered 
to advam*e t«> attack patrol of (Germans towards Menin. 
About a tpiarler inik^ lieyond tlheluvolt wo engage* | 
advaiiee party of Uhlans at 8.50 a.m. in a thick fog. 

Mr. I Tul(u*w()()(l oil the 13tli had srcui 
Konarc’li's ]\Iariiit^5s passing tlirougli Thiclf on 
Thourout. 

King Albert’s idea was to tight a dt'l.tying 
aettion on a front rouglil,\' c;oinciding witli tho 
lim^ Ah*nin-Koulcrs-Thoun)nt-(Jlliist(*llcs, while 
the Belgian munitions and baggage were l)eing 
whhdrawn from Ost(‘nd atid Bruges.* The 
village of Chistellos lic*.s on th<j main roa<l from 
Bruges to Nieiipoit and on the railroad from 
Thoitrout to Ostend. In this scheme Konarc’h’s 
Marines were to occupy a position behind 
Thourout. resting on the Bois do VVijnondaale 
to the north and Corteinarck station to the 

♦ Sec tho first of the articles on Ronarc*h\s moveinoiits, 
by M. ("harlos F-ks Gollic in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for March 1st, 1916. M. Lo Ooltic’s articles should 
bo carefully studied, by all who arc interested in tho 
minute details of the Battle of the Yser, 
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south. At Corteniarek converge railways from 
r>unkirk and Ypres. 

Soaked to the skin by the ])ouring rain and 
pursued by overwhelming.; masses of (lermans, 
the French Marines left 'rhourout on the Mtli 
to fill their place in the line of batth*. but. at 
midnight the Admiral r(*ei'iv('d an ortler to 
i-ontinue liis retreat to tlu* region of 1 )ixmmie. 
From MeiLin to (diistc'lles is a distance' of neai-ly 
thirty miles, and on tin* night of tiu' 14th, whea 
the (Jermans were in Ihuges and apt)roaehing 
Ostt'Tid, the forces at- th(' disposal of King 
Allx'rt were too b'eble to hold so (‘xtc'iidod a 
trout. 4’'he marsla's round (Jhistc'lles <*onld be 
turned from Ostend, an<h as the (iermans heUl 
SOUK' of the bridge's across the 1 a s west <»f 
Menin, the right wing of Kitig Allx'rt, <'\ tai 
allowing for the assistance* which might be 
rendered it by tlu* llritish Cavalrx' ( ’ort)s and 
t he 1 11 . ( 'orps, would a !so b(' in iminiiu'nt elaiiger. 
It was r('solv('d tr) bring t h(^ v\hole of t la* Helgian 
Army to tin* ^^s('r and to h'a,v<* ( u'neral d’l'rhal 
willi such portions of the 8tii J'’r<'nch Army as 
w<'r(.‘ o!J th(' spot and the* British ( 'ommander- 
in-Chief with Kaw linson's Corps, t la* (’a\ alry 
Cor})s, and the III. Corps to till the space 
ht'twc’en th(' ^'s(‘r at Dixmude and the Lys. 
At 4 a. in., under heavy rain, the I'Vt'iU'h Marines, 
with tiu'ir rear jirotc'i'tc'd by some' Belgian 
.Artilh'i’v. s(‘t/ out for Zarren and W'i'rcken on tin* 
road to Dixmudi'. 

The route wti.s i-ncumhered by refug<*e's. 
l^'liey fi'll aside to j)erinit thi^ passage* <»f t he 
<*ohimn. As elay dawuieel, groufis of these ])oor 



SHHCTKk FROM THH RAIN AND f IRK. 

wretr*h<'s could he* sc'cn gazing with laek-lust n* 
• *ye*s at t lie ret reat ing defende*rs of t la*ir unhappy 

L<*aving Bonare’h on the lath a pproacliing 






THE OBSEKVATION BALLOON. 

Dsed for watching the effect of the British naval guns against the (verman trenches. 
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BRITISH MONITOR LHAVINO, A FRBNCH PORT. 


Oi\niii(U\ l(‘l us s<*C‘ wliat had In'en liaj)(K‘iiiii^ 
in tiu' in(‘an\vliil(‘ in tlu? distrk't hatwc'oii J)ix- 
inudc and l^a Hassrt'. 

Soutli'Wcst oi Dixinudt' tli<' \'sor is j<)iii(‘d 
hy a. canal from ^’pi'cs, and ftvan Yprcs another 
ca-nal runs into the l^ys at (Vaniiu's. On the 
12th, when the* Nanmian.l ol‘ the H<‘l^ian Army 
r('aeh(?d Knrn(\s nira* inil<*s west of Nieiiport 
l)y t h(‘ road to Dunkirk and when vSir Henr\ 
Kawlinson’s troo])s had |.)ro<*e('d<'d from l^ru^es 
and (Ihent to the neij^hhourhood of Houlers 
thii-leen miles north-(‘ast of ^'pres-a eon- 
sid(‘rahl(' hofly of (haMuaii trof»ps was loeatetl 
west of the line ( \)iniiu*s-'N'p^’**^- ^1*'^ ri^hl 

rested on the hi^jjli ridt^e, eleven miles lony. to 
th(‘ south-w(‘st of ^4>r(‘s ; its k*ft was on the 
L\'s at Mstaii’t's. 

I^'rom t h<* L\ sont hw ard to tlu' Ain'-lhk hune- 
ha |ja<st'‘e Lilk' Canal anotlier foi’ee of ({ermans 
A\a'^ enf icMK'lad. left of this force joint'd 

the ho.'-t oppo>iii}i tJeneial de MaiariiUN . whose 
army w asdispo-^ed from I k'l hunt' t hi'ou^h Arras * 
tt) Allx‘1‘1 on the Anert*, wlicn* it made t'ontael 
witl» th'neral dt* ( 'ast t'Inau's ai*my o2>eratini.’ 
hetwt t'ii I ht‘ Stunmt' and the Oise. 

If the Oermans ct)uld ha\(‘ maintained tlu'in 
st'lvt's on th(' rid^e soutli-wt'st of V])r('s and 
ht'tw et'u that rid<i:t' anti the Lys, tht>y \vt)uld 
soon ha\'t* been reinforced In' portions of the 
army which had eapturt'd Antwer)) and by tJm 
et)rps wliieli wt're about to tmter Idlle. PToiii 
th<? line iSlont -dcs-Cats-Meteren-Kstaires tht*y 


mi^ht have pushed tht'ir way between the ^’st^r 
and the* T..ys on Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogiu*, 
isohited the Bt'l^ians on the Yst'r, and m(*nae(‘d 
the I(*ft win^ of Maud’huy’s army. 

Fortunately, as was narrat('d in Chaptt'r 
the right of tht* ( U'rman position 
north of the Lys was on October L‘l turn<*d 
by Hyng's l>i\’ision from Kouk'rs and b\ 
Oeneral d'Crbal from Onnkirk, and was at tla* 
saint* time attacked by the liritisli (Javalry 
Corps; while the III. Corps from Ilazebroiick 
inovf'd against its ct'ntn* and left. Morc- 
ovt*r, betwet'ii the* Lys and the Airi*- llethuiH*- 
La. Basse!*- Lille (’anal, tlu* Oermans were thrust 
back by^ ( h'lU'ral ('onneau’s CaN'alry (_’orps aiul 
lla^ I L. Corps. v\s Lille was surr(*nd<‘ring, the 
t’n*n(‘h from Dunkirk c'litt'rt'd Vpres, the 
Bi'itish Cavalr'/ (’orps ca])ture<l .Mont-dcs-Cats, 
t lu* westt'rn (‘iid of the* ritlge, and ( he* I I 1. (’orps 
look M(*t(*ren. staith of the* ridgt*. Sir lh‘nr\ 
llaw'linson's (’avalry (Byng's Di\isi«jn) })ush(‘<l 
[lati'ols towartls (’omiiu's, and on thi> n<‘xt day 
(October 14) ]iassed through Yprcs and occupit'tl 
Kt*mna‘l and \\\\ Ischat'tt* at tla* ('astern (‘iid 
of the ridgt*, fi-om tlu* r(*maind(*r of which tlu* 
(lerinans were dislodgt*d by tlu* Cavalry (.’orps. 
'I'lu* same day M(*ssines, s(mth of VVytschaett*, 
was taken and thr* 111. Corps entered Bailleul- 
On the lath, the day wh(*n the (Jerinaiis seized 
Ostend, Sir .lohn French directed th6 Cavalry 
(.'orps and the 111. Corps to the Lys, and tlu* 
line of that riv(*r fn.an Aire to Armentieres and 
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tli(* riortli bank to a point five miles below 
Armentiores were by sunset in tlu' jjossession 
oi tlie Allies. 

On the Uitli tlio Ciennans evacriiated Annen- 
tirivs. and on the same d.jle, wliih' tlie Ihitish 
and breneh north and soutli of the l.ys 
>till t*ontinuing their ofl'('nsi\'(‘, tlie r,(Tman^ 
attacked Dixmude and tlieHatll(‘ of tlie ^^ser 
ht'iran. 

rji(‘ left wiiij^ol’ the Allies now si retched from 
('oni|)i(\i’ne tlirou^h AIIxmI, Arras, Hethune, 
AnnentieT(‘s, Vpres, Oixiniidi^ to the coast at 
Nieiijiort Jh\ins. As the Allies posst'ssed the 
<()iiimand of the sea the (ha'iiians could lU) 
loiiiiiM’ indulge in their favourite maiaeuvre of 
out llankin.u: their enemy, and during the iu‘x( 
mouth th(‘y obligi'd to <-ontiiU‘ Hkmi- efforts 

a^^ainst the Allied line bt^twei'ii tlu' ])oints 
\i(Mi()ort and IJethune, or bet\\(‘(‘n Hethune 
and ( ’ompiepa"*- 

'rh(‘ district in which t he Bat tics of (lu‘ Vs<‘r 
and Ypres took place has l)iH*n already (h'scribi'd 
in hroad outline. Between the Lys and the 
Scheldt the (rountry is mostly industrial and 
ayi’icult ural, between tla* Lys and tie* s(‘a 
agricultural and pasioral. Looking castwaril 
from the Montagiu* de l\emm(‘l (a 12 ft. high) 
on the ridg(‘ of the Mont -des-Lats. to tin' right 


arc seen in the distance the tall chimneys and 
fat-tory buildings of Lill(‘. s, )ut li of tlu* I^ys. On 
tlu* Lille side ot th(‘ Lys tin' land is a flat, and 
ill rainy wcatluax water-loegcd [ilain sloping 
gi'adually upwards to the low ridge on winch 
arc lh(*villag»> ot Oi\ (‘iU‘h\ , .Vuhers, kromcllcs, 
and Hadinghcm. ('lose to (JiNencby, which is 
two nnics w(‘st ot La Basscc; hug(‘ slag ln'aps 
rise black against the sUx. Badingh('m is live 
niih"^ or s^) dne west of Lilli‘ and the same 
<listancc <!ut' south of Ai’mcnt icri's, 'i'hc La, 
Bassc(‘-Jjillc ('anal is ht'xoiid th(‘ ridge. 

Iwcnly milos awa\'. in front of Krmmcl, is 
Court rai on tlw' L\ s. and. to its noi*th, Boiilci’s. 
Sinith of the i‘ailway from Boulcrs to Vpres h 
wi<lc Ix'It of woods extends from \\ \'tsehac(e 
to Zomi<‘h(“ki‘. In the plain ln'low to tlu* lt‘ft, 
an* s(‘(‘n, a little to the east, tlu* towers and 
roots oi Ypres, onei' llu‘ capital of Western 
Manders. Six miles to tlu^ north of Vpri's and 
four miles east ol tin.' canal from \ j)ri’s to the 
^ ser ht'gins the forc'sf of Houthiilst. 

Far off tlie ^^ser winds througli Dixinude to 
the sea. and twenty miU‘s due west of Dix- 
imide, sixteen soulh-wc'st of Xiimport - Ihiiiis, 
is Dunkirk. 

Apart trom the* imiumi'rahle windmills and 
the f)oplar-liiu‘d roads, tlie laiids<*ape north of 
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A BKITISH LOOK-OUT POST. 


tli(‘ as far as tbo rogion of Dixinudo has tha 
aspect of the Hat ])art of Kssox. The gi-ound 
is. liowev(*r, brokc^ii and rolling and tliere arc 
several slight elevations, for exninjile the hill 
at Hofiglede, north-west of Honlers. 

Jtonnd J3ixnindo eoinrnenee the fen lands of 
Western Flanders, a network of dykes and 
ditches. ft‘w of which could be pjissed without 
bridging material. 

From the sea to Dixmnde as the crow flies 
is solium tt*n miles ; from Dixmiido to \’|)res 
thirteen ; from Ypres to Armentieres twelve ; 
and from the 1-ys at Armentieres to l^ethnne 
fifteen miles making a total of about fifty 
miles. Ihit tlie actual length held by the 
Allif?d troojis on October Jfi measured nearly 
sixty miles, as it followed the northern bank of 
the winding Ysca* from Xieuport to Dixinude, 
and from this tow'n round the eastern edge of 
the forest of Houthulst. From Nieuport to 
Dixmude th<' lino was held by the Belgians, 
aided by the (i,000 French Marines of Ronarc’h, 
who occupied Dixmude and the neighbourhood 
with outposts thrown well out to the front. 
From this town it ran past Zonnebeke and 


Gheluvelt, w'here were Rawlinson’s troops, to 
Warneton on the Lys. In betw'eon the French 
Marines and British were the French Territorial 
Divisions and a part of the available French 
Cavalry. From Warneton the British Cavalry 
Corps, tlie III. Corps, Conneau’s Cavalry Corps 
and thi' If. Corps held a curving lino through 
the w^estern outskirts of Aub<*rs to Bethnne. 

On ()(?tober 10 the actual position of the 
Belgians was as follows : 

"File 2nd Belgian Division was stationed 
rcamd Nieuport ; to its right was the Isi 
Division ; beyond the 1st Division up to Dix- 
mude was ])lacc*d the ‘Ith. Then came tlu' 
French Marines commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Ronarc’ji. with tlu^ .'Ith Belgian Division in 
support, "rhe w^liolo -force* could not have been 
much over lO.OOO mt*n. 

A patrol of the 2nd l^ife (hianis had been 
driven from Staden on the road from Roulei's 
to Dixmude, and considc^rable number’s of Hit* 
enemy were reported west of Staden in the 
ftirost of Houthulst anti south-east of Stadt*n 
at Oostnieuwkt‘rke. The 7th British Cavalry 
Brigntle on tht^ Kith wtus, then^fort*, directed 
through Ypr<*s to (he south of tlu^ forest of 
ITonthiilst, and till niglitfall occupit*d tlie line 
Bixsf‘hooto-F()eleap<‘lle. 

"I'lu* movements of the Fnmeli Ti'rritorials 
anti Cavuilry were to ha\ t* an important bearing 
on the deftuict^ of Dixmude*. As the sun was 
setting they reliev(*d the 7th Cavalry Brigade, 
w'hieh was sliifted in a south easterly direction 
to Fasschendat'le. At nightfall the front of the 
Yser from Nien]Jort to Dixmude was lield by 
Belgian detachments, who occupied the villages 
of Dombartzydo, Maniiekensverc, Schoort*, 
Beke, Keyem, and Beerst. 

From Thourout , connected by a single line 
railroad with Bruges and Roulers and by a 
double-line railway with Dstend, a main road 
runs to Ostend. Dther main roads branch off 
this highway and proceed to the Yser. Tlie 
villages of J3eerst and Iveyem are on the roads 
to the Yser at Dixmude. Betw een Schoore and 
Pervyse one of the main roads crosses (he Yser. 
\\’est of Sehoore still another passes throngli 
Mannekensvere to Nieuport, while Bombartzyde 
is a mile east of Nieuport on the coast road 
to Ostend. 

So long as the Belgians retained Lombart- 
zyde (and the ground ea,st of Nieuport), Manne- 
konsvere, Schoore, Leke, Keyem and Beorst, 
the Germans could not use the roads to the 
Yser which branch oft‘ from the Thourout-Ostend 
highway, which nms. .south through Roulers to 
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I. Intefior of ft Church ct DSxniudc. 2. The Mine cr ct Nieuport. 3- Xoinb in the Church 
of Rcmccappelle, wonderfully preserved amongst the surrounding wreckage. 4. The Church at Pervyse. 
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being accoinpanicH all the way by a 
singie-lirie milrond. The? Thourout-Ostend road 
is not, however, the only lino from winch the 
Yser may be approached from 1-he east. 

At Roulers a main road goes nortli-wcst to 
Dixnnide, nnd this w^ould naturally form the 
lin<^ of a<lvtvnce for the Cermans coming from 
CJhent to atta<*k Konnrc’h. 

(Jc*n(‘rally the (h'rman plan involved the 
ca]jture of nixmude, the crushing of Ihe 
Helgians, and a fiirfluT advaiK*e to turn tiic 
Allied left. 

To the south of tin' Koiilers- 1 )ixmiide roati 
I it's the forest, of Hoiithiilst, which could not be 
h‘ft by the' (jlt'rmans on tln'ir flank, and whic'h 
therefore IxM'ame the sce'iie of many a tierce 
encoiint(*i' Ix'twei'n the ((p])osing forces. 

The siijnifieanee of tin' village's north of tlnJ 
\"ser has )>e(‘n point<'d out. Behind these from 
Dixmude to Xieuport -Tkiins was the canalisc'd 
river Vser, which is from fifteen to twi'nty feet 
ab(jv<^ tin' k'vel of the land to the west of it. ft 
has a broad towpath running all along it, which 
forms a tine rampart. I^etween the towpath 
and the rampart there is a bank about t\<'o feet 
high, which is enough to protect a man when 
he is firing. The canal moves in a slightly 
coucave curs^e^ from Dixnnide to Nieuport. 


About half way between the two towns it is 
pressed out to the eastward. At each side of 
the? base of the loop thus formed there is a 
small village C'l't^rvaete, Schoorbakke), clustered 
round a bridge. Westward of the eana! lie fiat 
fields, broken up info farms and intersected l>y 
minor water channels ; and then tin* c'lnbank- 
ment of the railway wliich (*onne(;ts Dixmude 
with Nieuport and is on the average about two 
miles distant from llie (*anal. The embank- 
ment is, as it were, tiie siring of a drawn bou 
of wbicli tlie stave is tlio canal and tlie tips 
Nieu])ort and Dixmude. The chief bridges 
over the ^'se^, so far as the fighting now to be 
described is conc'erned, are at Nieuport, 
Manneki'iisvere, Schoorbakke and ’^rerv^aete 
(near Keyem), and Dixmude. Olf the roads 
tlie country leading to these crossings was 
liable to flood. The possession of the bridges 
was, tlu'refore, of importance to the assailants 
for attaek or to the defenders for an acti\<? 
defence. The situation was like tliat at the 
bridge of Areola in 179(5. 

The railway formed a second line on which 
the Belgians <;ould oppose thes (iermans if thew 
crossed the canal. Behind the* railway was thi* 
high-road, a tree-lined chaus.see^ from Dixmude 
through Berv'vse and Ramscappelle to Ni('upf)rt. 



A GttRMAN MOTOR ALTAR. 
The Archbishop of Cologne on the left. 
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I.ADLING MUD OUT OF THE TRENCHES. 


Xifuport and Dixiiuidc wen* places of eoii- 
siderablo interest. Itoinid tli<* former liad been 
fought the “ Hattie of the Dunes ' in IhOO in 
w'hicli flic Duteh under IMauriec* of Orange laid 
<lefeat<'d 1 la* Spanitirds. A (iolhie (’loth Hall, 
:i fine ehureh w ith a massive t,ow'(*r, an Hotel d(^ 
\’ill(*, and tlu^ remains of a Templars’ (’astle 
wt*n^ the anrhitt^etural f(*atun*s of this <piiet 
lit tie town of some 3,r>0(.) inliabitaiits. J)ixjiuid(? 
poss(*ssed a i.*hureh with a magnificent rood-loft, 
and formed a centre for tin* dairy-farms which 
<*arri<‘d on a brisk trade in butter with Kngland. 

A mile or so beyond Nieuport w^as Nieuport - 
Hains, where the Yser entered tla* si’a. It was 
a small watering-place with a bn^ad Digue, a 
golf course, several hotels, and tastefully built 
villas. 

hYom Ostend to Dunkirk along the shon* 
stretched fh(? Dunes— great heaps of sand, 
some planted with trees. Skirting tlie Dunes 
on the south side ran tlie canal from Dunkirk 
througli Kurnes to Nieuport. 

t'urnes, wdiere the Belgian reserv^es wert^ 
ultimately stationed, wds a town of some (i,000 
inhabitants, with a cpiaint old .Place. This, a 
belfry, the choir of the church of St. Walburga, 
and the huge tow er of the (-.hurcli of St. Nicliolas 
formed its chief attractions. It w^as connec*ted 
''ith the Yser by the (’anal de Loo, which 
formed a third barrier to an enemy after he had 


crossetl the ^'s<*r and the i>iilwa^' cinhankment 
b<*tw'een Dixmuck* and Ni(Mij)orf. 

A steam tramway, a, canal, and higli road 
joint'd Fumes to Ni(‘uport, a high road Furn< s 
to J*cr\'vse a railway and a high-road (through 
P(*r\ysc') Fumes to Dixmudc ; a, high-road and 
light railway Furiu's to ^'prl‘s. 

jNlost of th(* roads in this district w<*i*(' usually 
not wi<)(‘ (‘tough to admit two \('hicles to pass. 

If tlH'V h’ft 1hc‘ roads, t h(* < h*rmans would 
have to fight their way across hedges, d\'k(*s, 
lines of ])old<‘rs. will^>^^ thick<‘ts. orchards and 
gard(*ns, and thi^ maishy characft'r of the soil 
would preA'i'id 1h(‘m making artificial cov(‘r. 
"I’rcnc'ljcs speedily fill(*d with wat(*r, and, as the 
land at high tide was Ix'low' si’a kwel, the 
H(*lgiaus by oj>ening the sluices eould Ic't the* 
-<(‘a, in, w liile f la* spaet* betwccai th<^ Y.s(‘r and 
the* railwa\' (‘mhankiiuait might ht* fioodc‘d hv 
(•leasing up the*, culverts under 1 h(^ riiilroad and 
bursting the* elinimc*! of 1 ht* raisc'd c*juial. 
Flirt hc'r, the flank c>f eohmais mo\ iiig hc‘fw(M*n 
fh(' sea and Sehoore would he. (*xposcd to (in; 
from till* guns of tin* Allic*d mi*n-of war. 

’'I'he attacks on Dixmudi* or its immediate 
neighbourhood an* eompn*heiisihl(‘, hut, reiiHuu- 
hering that Dunkirk was fortifi<*d, it is diflieult 
t(^ und('rstaijd tla* reasons for the persistent 
(iermaii assaults on thi* Belgian position north 
of I^ixmuih*. C3iu* (‘X[jlanat ion that ean bo 
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offered is that the Duke (if AN’^urtemberg and his 
advisers imagined that the 13elgi#iis wore 
deirioraJised. If that w ere the ease, the (lernmn 
leaders were speedily to b<' UTid<*eeiv^ed. 

Thert^ was one point in the Allied position 
on the Yser which was of (?ardinal iinportanee — 
viz., Dixtnude, the jiossession of which was 
ne'eded for any really decisive advance of the 
Clennan right-flank forces. But mere pos.ses- 
.sion would not sullic’e, the power of doboucdu’ng 
from it was lu'cessary, and to accpiirc? this the 
ground round it to tlie nortli, ^^(^st and .soutli 
had to be swept cltMir of the Allit‘s so as to 
periuit a (h*rinan deployineiit in force. This 
would hav(i given the Kaiser's leaders th(‘ 
initiative, and they would ha\'<' bec'u able to 
attack right, Ic'ft, and centre*, and tlie Allies, if 
they could not stc'iii the current, must have* 
retreated before? tlann and tlius have exposed 
the left wing of d’Frbal's force to Hank attack. 

On the 16th it will be remembered that Heai - 
Admiral Bonarc’h and his 6,000 Marines wer(? 
rt^tit^ating from Thou rout to Dixmude. 

Near Kessen a battalion under Commandant 
de Kerros was left to guard tlu* roads which at 
that point debouch from Vladsloo to tlie north, 
from Roulers to tlu* south-eiist, and from Poel- 
cappelle and the forest of Kouthiilst to the 
south. Commandant Mauros with another 
battalion crossed to the Ypres-Dixmude road 
and occupied Woumen. Tlie remaining four 


battalions with the machine gun company 
entered Dixmude about midday, and were 
posted behind the Yser. A detachment was 
placed near the village of Beer«t to the. north 
of the town and east of the canal. South of 
the chapel of Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Secours 
natural cover for the artillery was found. 

Scarcely had the men been billeted than they 
W(?ro called up to help a company of Belgian 
Engineers to put the f)utskirts of Dixmude in a 
state oi d('f(?nc('. Then? was not a moment to 
be lost. Already the Germans were throwing 
a few shrapnel shells into the town, and in the 
evening a CU^rman armoured car, coming from 
Zarren, fired at the outposts in front of Et?ssen. 

On reconsideration Honarc’h thfjuglit the 
position which he had taken up too dangerous. 

Only forty-nine years old and the youngest 
of the French admirals, ho had had experience^ 
of land warfare, having, li co h^ilkenhayn, fought 
in Chinn. Ho had accc^mpanied the Seymour 
column which had been sent to su(;(M>ur the? 
Euro)>ean Legations besieged by the Boxers in 
Pekin. A taciturn, meditative man of the 
.stamp of Joffre, ho recognized to the full that 
his men were in insuflicient niimbt'rs and that 
the majority of them were ill-trained. It wa.s 
not till the end of September that he had been 
ordered to form a Brigade of two rc'giments 
(six battalions and a company of mitrailleuses). 
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FRENCH MARINES WITH THEIR TROPHIES OF WAR. 


iind hr liacl had to recruit them eluetly ainonj? 
luiis under ag('.* 

His ^larines had fouglit bravely at the Hattie 
of Melle, but he could scarcely have anticipated 
they would display the ama/ang courage, skill 
and energy which they were about to exhibit, 
'rhe Belgians supporting him vvcto wearied with 
constant fighting. To hold a line so long with 
tlu' for(‘es at his disposal seemed bold almost 
to temerity. 

Konarc’h ref)res”nt(’d his views to General 
AIich(‘l, wlio was commanding the Allies on the 
Yser, and rectuved permission to sluirten tla; 
line of defence round Dixinude. Tht‘ last 
trains with the munitions of the Belgian Army 
had passed through to Fumes and tliero was 
no longer the need to keep any considerable 
body east of Dixmude along the railroad. 

Accordingly the Admiral withdrew his out- 
posts and divided the defence of Bixmude into 
tw o sectors. In the nortliem he placed Com- 
mandant Deluge with the 1st Regiment, in 
the southern (Commandant Varney with the 
2nd. A battalion of the 2nd was re'tained by 
him at the station of (^aeskerke, where the 
railw’ays from Fumes and Nieuport meet. Of 
the tw'o Belgian batteries one was placred .south 

* On© of the Marinos, Yves heboiic, was IG years old. 
'Dig youth of France in this terrible war have behaved 
with extraordinary heroism. 


of the railroad to Furn(‘s, the oth(‘r north of 
CaesluTke. A telephone connected them with 
tla* great flour mill of Dixmude, the eonoretc^ 
platform of which liad been constructed hy a 
German firm hdore th(‘ war. It was an excel- 
lent point from which the whole valley of the* 
Ys(*r miu^ht be* cnnneaiadeel hy lie*avy artilleTy, 
and the* ef)st of building the* flour mill uas 
douhtle'ss debitenl to the Ge‘rman War Ot’lice.. 
For the me)ment, howc’ve’r, it afforded! a e*apital 
post from wliiejh the firi^ of tJie Belgian guns 
eould he* aee*urate]y elire'ctenl. 

At the? crossing e:)f I lie reiads from Dixmude* 
to JVrvyse and ()udt'(*appe*lle was statie)ne*d the? 
machine* gun ceimpany. 'Die* e*anal eif the* ^'sc^ 
ill the vicinity of Dixmude was guanlenl hy the* 
Be‘lgian infantry of the? oth Divisieai. 'I\) the 
soutli eif Neucappolle! Fri'iich Cavalry he*ld the* 
road which nt j.«e)e) e*re)sse?s the canal from the? 
Yser to Fumes and joins bejyond l.oo the? 
Fumes- Ypr(*s highway. Seime? e)f the* Cavalry 
which Ge*n(*ral dT’rbal had boldly thrown into 
the* fore*st of Bouthulsi had jaished as far as 
CU-re-ke*!! te) the cast of Woum(‘n. 

The? efforts of llio Germans against the» 
Belgians and Rtinarer’li’^^ i\larin<*s on the? Kith 
we*re? at first connn(?el tei a reconnaissance and 
to cntrencliing the*mselve*s at Middk"ke*rk(i e^n 
the* Ostend Digue and at Westende, which faces 
Lombartzyde.* A Taubc had also flown over 
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DEVASTATION BY ARTILLERY FIRE IN BELGIUM AND FRANCE. 

1. The Church of St. Jean, Dixmude. 2. Cottaijes in a street at Nieuport. 3. A street at Albert. 
4. Wrecked house in the flooded area near Ramscappelle. S. A street in Pervyse. 
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Dunkirk the snp]ily sciiirce (if th(» Kranod- 
13 ('lgian Army. Oik^ bonil) had Ihmmi dmppcd 
by it>i navigator on th(‘ sand, anoflit*!' into tho 

n'owards snnscd from a fold in the* ground noar 
Et'ssen tlio heavy (lerman artiilery (10 amd 
15 can. guns) sIk'IIimI 11h‘ l'''rciH*]i and Belgians 
d(*fending J)ixmud(‘ for some tim(‘. Sud- 
denly th(' guns ('(‘as<'d lirt‘ and nmssns of 
infantry could I)C‘ ])erc(‘i\ (‘d adxaneing fothe 
alti^ck. ddi(\v w^a'c rt'pulsed, bid tlio figlding 
went on through t h(' night of tla^ Kith. About, 
midnight a di'spta'ate eluu gc‘ of t la* ( iermans w as 
sucei'ssful. d'hi‘ appioaehes lo tlie Krcaieh 
trenclu'S \\(‘re not jirot «.H*t(‘d b\' barbiMl \\ir«‘, 
and sluHa* weight of numbers told. 'Tlie 
defc'nders withdrew' to the* sul>ul•b^> of tlic t<»\\n 
and awaited reinforeiMuenl s. At dawn a- 
count i‘r-at taek wa- d<‘Ji\'er«'d and tlic lost 
t naichcs re-w on. 

No furtlu‘r assaults were that day Jiiade on 
Dixinude, and at JI a.m. the < Jciiiian artillery 
ci‘as(‘d tiring. “ Afti'rw ard? , ' notes a Marine 
pr(‘senl at t ht‘ action, “ al! noise cc'ases ; l)i\- 

mud(5 lias suffered little.” 

In th<' eour"!!* of tla* 17th fi\e batt<‘ries of 
Hidgian artillery nndia* Colonel W’lesehoumes 
w(*re addl'd to the fi'w guns in position behind 
I >ixmude. The Admiral had now at liis disposal 
s(‘V(>nty-two pieces. J'Jut it must, not be for- 
gotten that th(‘ J^(dgians liad no hc'uvy artilkay 
eijuivaleiit to tlie tierinan, and so worn \\vr(' 
their tield-»j^uns b\" constant us<‘ that t hi* liie 
Irom them was inaccurate. J^onari.*’h con- 
nect (*d by telephone the new batteries with his 
hcad(|iiarters at Caeskerke. lie propo.sed to 
keep them under iiis own imnu'diate direction, 
but he g(‘ni'rally authori'/ed the gunners to lire 
whcnevcir the fusillade, and particularly the 
mitrailleuse - discharges, indicated that an 
infantry attack was jirocecding. This day (the. 
17th) the advance ]>osts of the Bi'lgians in the 
villages to the (vist (jf the* Vser were also shelli d 
by tlie Ch*rmans. 

The aft(*rnoon of th(* 17th and tlie wh(jle of 
the 18th were spent in (piiet by the defenders 
of J^ixniude, who on the IStli were visited by 
King Albert . “ Tie is a model King,” w ri ti's a 

Marine, ‘‘ J have .seen him in the trendies. He’s 
a real man.” 

The respite given to Tlonarc’li, which per- 
mitted him and his Belgian colleagues to put 
Dixinude in a comparatively complete state of 
defence, was duo to the offensive taken on the 
17th, 18th and 19th by General d’Urbal and. 



DK. HhCTOK MUNKO. 


to hi- right. Sir Henry Hawlinson, and, west of 
Sir Henry, the British Cavalry Corps and 111, 
( ’orps. 

I’lic ( icrman troops who were marching 
through Koulers on l)i\mude, and some of 
whom had di’ivcn the patrol of Life Cuards 
trom Staden and entered tin* fori'st of Hoiithulst 
on the Kith. w(‘rc the next- day attacked by 
four Kr(*nch t’ava!r\' Divisions und(‘r CeiH'ral 
dc Mitr^'. I’lic h’rcnch cleared I la* fon'st of the 
(M'lmans a/id ck'nionsf rat (“d towards Boulcrs 
and the r<iad frtan Boulcrs to Dixmude. 

De Mitry’s left stn'tchcd to Ck'rckcn, noith 
of the forest on the road from Ko(*lcapp(j!lc to 
Dixmude, and on the 18th Bonarc’Ji was 
r(*(|Ucsl('d to assist in t hi- ad\'ance (in d’hourout, 
at which town, as w(*ll as at Rouk^rs, Gent*ri 1 
d’Urbal was striking, wiiik* Kawlinson w'c.s 
movdng on Miaiiri. Accordingly Ronare’h sf'nt 
Commandant ^lauros t(jw'ards Eessen w'itli a 
battalion of th(^ 2nd K(*ginient of Marinen and 
two B(*lgian (tars ef|uipped w'itlx machine guns. 
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A fow porpRos jinfl dpud hfirsf'R on flip roa<l 
showpcl wliPiP lilt* ^irnMiiriN Juul ht^cn. \\'h«ai 
tfip Kfpriph Piitpn *! I'Aj'-.scn tlujy IuiiikI that the 

PiiPiny InmJ (ipcain[^p(i. 

Aliiiiros hallpd n< l>nt two rophnonts 

of monnlpd Atri<*a/i t/oofis. tpinporarih' fdaeed 
undpr Uofiiirp'irs poiMiiiniid, sf*t out in p.xlcndfd 
orciur towards ttovpk»*rl<i* and the woods of 
t ’(iupkeha re. 'The Alli<*s fiad alnaist re<,*ove*rc‘d 
the positicjij from (Jhistpllos to AJcaiin wliieh 
Kinp Alliprt aial his staff liacl at first <-liospn 
for tirfenee anrl tlien ahandont'd, aftt r the fall 
of < ihent . 

Dixniud** had not he<*n attacked on Sunday 
(the JHthh hut whih.* the* IVeiich were marching 
against Thourout the (Icrma.ns from the line 
rhourout-()st(‘nd atfack<‘d the Jh'lgian advance 
posts from Lomliarf /.yd<‘ to Keycm. The 
hatll(‘ h(‘gan in the morning. '^Fhe Jh‘Igian.s 
fought, with superb courage*, hut nunilx'rs told, 
and h(‘fore sunset the < barmans had secured 
ManiH‘kensv(‘r(? and Keyem. If they could 
cross the' \’s<*r wt‘sf of the fornu*r tilace tlu'y 
would turn the ci'iitrc* of tht^ Belgian position 
of Nit'uport, while from Keyem they could 
eithc'r mandi on Dixmialc* or, crossing the* 
Houthern si<le of th(' loop of the ^^ser,• strike at 
IVrvysc' and break tla* Belgian line. 

If the east hank of the Yser was to he ladd, 
Keyi'in had to h(* retaken at all costs, and the 


Ik^lgian 4t}i Division by a brilliant night attack 
drove the enemy from the x illage. 

This succc?ss and the repulse of the (Jenna ns 
before Keyem on the next day were psycho- 
logically of the liighest vahu* to the cause of 
tlie Allies. Many of the* Belgians liad come to 
believe that the tfermans must win in the end 
arnl they (^ould hardly believe their eyes wlien 
the tinemy turned and ran. '^Fhey .stopped firing, 
and shout* *d out in amazement : Se**, see, 

they’re? running ! ” 

On Monday the 19th, the (Germans received 
th<* order to cross tla? Vser “ at any co.st,” and, 
to facilitate the? attack on Dixmude, columns 
from Brugc's and Ohent were directed on 
Koiik‘rs. The town was attaekt'd from three 
sides — from Hoogledc on the north-west, from 
Ardoy<? on the north-cast, and from Iseghem 
on the ca.st. The artilU'iy at these ]ilaees 
commenced bombarding Koulers at noon, and 
towards evening the enemy entered the town. 
The French redired to Oostnieuwkerke, and the 
road from Koulcrs to Dixmudo was again in the 
po.ssession of the (Germans, who had not been 
dislodged from Menin by Kawlinson. On the 
nortJi and south banks of the Lys the Allies had 
made no further prtigress of a substantial nature. 

The en(?my from the Thourout-Ostend front 
also achieved a considerable succ*ess against the 
13t'lgians, Boorst. betw^oen Keyem and Dix- 



BEJlGIAN infantry on the march. 
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FRENCH ENGINEERS REPAIRING A BRIDGE. 


niiulc, WHS captured, and dcsperati* efforts uuidt' 
to lake Kc'yein and the Belgian 4lh 

Division o\'<‘r the loop of tlie ^"ser. To savc^ 
that division from destruction the Trc'nch 
Mnrin(*s and the B(4gian 5th Division wt're 
ordered to advance froni Dixinude and rc^eov^er 
B<‘erst, cross the road from that village to 
'rhourout , and occaipy the Bract -lioscli woods 
to th(* north of th(' road. 

Supported by th(^ Belgian 5th Division, the 
battalion of Commandant Mauros moved at 
10 a. III. from Bessen on Vladsloo and tfoograik', 
and two battalions of Bonarc’h’s reserve 
traversed Dixmiide and marched on Beerst, 
where the (h'rmans liad barrii’aded th<‘mselves 
in the houses and church. I'lu; ground in front 
ot tlie village was (piite flat and intei-siH-ted by 
dykes overHovving with wat<*r, and the only 
i-over was licn^ and there a h’afli'ss hf*dge ; so 
the Marines had to advance slow'ly, crouching, 
Jaeuttaumt ^Maussion de Caiule, who incautiously 
stood up, was struck down, and at every moment 
a Marine fell forward among the beetroots. 
Lieutenant Pertus had his leg blown to pieces 
as ho was leading on his company ; and 
Lieutenant d^^ Blois was hit a few minuti\s later. 
The I 0 .S.SOS t>f Jeanniot’s battalion w'cre so 
heavy iliat T^ugliesi-Conti’s w'as brought up 
into the fight. 

Thirsting for vengeance and animated by the 


oxamph‘ of their othcers, they wctc dtdermined 
to p(*rish rather than give ground. Kollowing 
Commandant Varney, wlio was superintending 
the attack, the whole battalion pri^ssed for- 
W'ard. House aftt‘r house was taken, each after 
a terribh' struggle. 

Still th«‘ tight procu‘eded. The Admiral sent 
up a finish battalion from his n‘S('rv(*s to 
replace Jeanniot’s sonJy tried battalion, which 
was brought- back to Dixniudt'. On the right 
Mauros <lebou(‘.h<‘d from V^ladsloo, wJu^iice, 
wit h tin* aid of l^elgian mit raill<*uses, ho had dis^ 
lodg(*d the eniMiiy. The Belgian 5th Division 
prolonged the lighting front to the right, and 
kept part of its stnaigth eclitdoned in rear. 

Tiiese hajipy di^poat ions soon produ<*ed go<»d 
results, and by 5 p.m. Beerst was carrit'd. 
Night was now' falling, and the Admiral din‘ct(*d 
Commaiulant \hirnev to put the outskirts of 
BiH*rst in a. state of lU'fenec^ to resist a possible 
count(‘r-at tack. But no sooner was work begun 
than the Bc'lgia.n ( •ommaiider orilered itonarc’h 
to recall his .Marines to their original position 
rouiul Dixniud<‘. The effect of the ( hn'inan 
victory at Boulers had b(.*come appannit. 
News had reached General MiiJiel that a 
column was moving from tlie f;ast 011 Dixmudt?. 
At 11 p.m. the Brigadi? of Marini*s nwhed it- 
c*antonments at Caeskerki* and St. .Jacc|uc;s- 
Cappelle. Looking back, it w’as seen that 
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Vladsloo, which had fallen into the hands of the 
Germans, was burning fiercely. ♦ 

The retirement of the Marines and the 
Belgian 6th Division rendered Keyem untenable. 
During the night it wa« occupied by the enemy, 
and the 4th Belgian Division fell back behind 
the Yser. 

At the other end of the battlefield the Ger- 
mans between Keyem and Nieuport had been 
heavily eamionading the Belgian 1st Division, 
while their colunms from Ostend were assaulting 
Lombartzyde, defended by the 2nd Division. 
These attacks wero repulsed. There can, 
however, bo small doubt that both Loni- 
bartzydo and Nieuport would have fallen into 
German hands but for a new and, to the 
(Jermans, unexpected demonstration of the 
naval supremacy possessed by the Allies. 

On Sunday a naval flotilla, which included 
three Monitors, built for the Brazilian Govern- 
ment for river work, and taken over by the 
British Admiralty, had been dispatched under 
K(»ar Admiral Hood to the Belgian coast. 
Consequently the Allied liru^ on Monday liad 
rested not only on the sea, but on a number of 
movable forts armed with (i-iiich guns equal to 
the heaviest which the Germans then possessed 
at this point. The ^Monitors being of light 
ilraught coukl approach close to the shore. 
Aeroplanes, seaplanes, and captive or dirigible 
balloons signalled to the naval gunners the 
positions of the Gorman troops and artillery. f 

* For much of tho account of tho figliting round 
I >ixin\ido wo express our acknowledgments to M. Lo 
(Ionic, whoso lucid and interesting article in the Jievue 
dcfi Deux Mondrs is based, not only on official reports, 
hut on the written or oral evidence of Marinos and others 
who took part in tho Battle of the Ysor. 

I'ho stationary observation balloon was very useful 
hiith on sea and land. A correspondent of The Times 
WHS siib.se<iueiitly allowed to ascend in one of the latter 
Jind gives- H graphic description of the observations made 
«»o the occasion. 

“ The officer whom I accompanioil was engaged in 
making observations wdth a view to discovering the 
position of tho German batteries. 

“ At a height of about 200 feet wo could follow all the 
phases of the battle which was in progress along tho other 
bank of tho Ysor, between Nieuport and Bixinude. In 
particular wo were able to note tho effect of the fire of tho 
British warships off tho coast. 

“ With my glasses T could see Ostend and the ruins 
of several coast villages, including Westonde, Middol- 
kerko, and L.ombartzyde. As far as I could see, not a 
single wall remained standing in tho villages of West- 
kerke. Slype, and Novie. All this damage had been 
caused by the effective fire of the British ships, which 
ultimately succeodetl in dislodging the German forces. 

At 8 a.m. the engagement was in full swing, and as 
the air was clear I had a splendid view of what was 
going on. At 8.46 the observation -officer discovered 
the position of the German guns, and so wo at once came 
down.’* 


The dead-flat country permitted those posit ioriB 
often to be seen from the masthead. To baftl<‘ 
the aim of the Gorman coast batteries the sliips 
moved on diagonal courses and, to esea|>e 
torpedoes launched by submarines, at a high 
rate of speed. So close in land did the ^Monitors 
and torpedo craft come, that their crews oven 
fired with rifles at the enemy. How the 
British flotilla engaged tho German forces is 
graxjhically described by Petty-OflicHir Cooper, 
of H.M.S. Falcon. 

“ After patrolling tho shores,” ho says, with 
reference to the fighting on October 27, but 
which aj>plies equally to the earlier date, ” tho 
Falcon took up a position two miles off Nieu- 
port. A mile nearer the shore were the 
Monitors. They opened their attack, o.nd we 
fired over them. Wo could see nothing of the 
batteries or tho trenches, but we soon found the 
range, and were told by our officers that wo 
were dropping our shells right into tho trenches. 
On tho first day wo fired over 1,000 shells, and 
other guns were .fired while their sliips wore 
I^roceeding at a high speed to and fro along the 
coastline. The Germans brought to bc»ar on us 
some of their heavier guns wliieh they used at 
Antwori^, and they droi^pc'd their slu'lls round 
us. Several struck us, but did litth* damage.’ 

Though th<* British flotilla op(‘m*d lii*e at 
daybreak on the lOtli, the (h.*rmans did not 
desist from their assaults on Lomhartzyde and 
Nieiijjorl. In the morning of the 20th l.hcy 
rushed the farm of Bamhurg. It was retaken, 
but at niglit- was ubaiidoiied by tho Belgians. In 
Iho centre and on the right, the enemy, who now 
had gainiMl Schoore lus well as Maniif‘kf‘nsver(^'. 
Ivoyc'in, and Beerst, shelled the Bi;lgians de- 
fending the raised canal of tho Yser, and 
Jaunehed eolurnns dowm the Koyem-lJ)ixmud€ 
and KoultTs -Dixmudo roads on Dixniiide. 
Hitherto c^nly field guns had been used by thi.^ 
Germans against Dixmude ; but at this junet un> 
lieavy howilzi^rs camei up and raiiaul sludls on 
the town. General TVleyser’s Belgian Brigade 
had been atta(;hed to Koiiarc’h’s Marines, tho 
trenehes protected by barbed wire and pro- 
vided with head cover. Repeated attac'ks of 
tho Germans were easily beaten off. 

In Fumes were x)osted the Belgian reserves 
Before dusk Dr. Hector Munro’s Field Hospital, 
which had already done such noble services 
for the Allies, had arriv(?d. Dr. Munro, Dr. 
Bevis, and the rest of the party of twenty-five; 
doctors and nurses, among them Lady Dorothie 
Feilding (a daughter of Lord Denbigh; were 
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busy convert intj a hirj'e conv'oiit into a base 
iiospital. ''I’lir in the town had boon out oft', 
and tho littlr* shops wore lit up by earalles and 
oil' lamps. Bflow, in tlie vaulted oaves, 
soldiers wore drinking soup, oofhH*, or wine. 
'!rh(i pla<‘o \\ a.s pa(.-ke‘d witJi ariiioun;d and othi*r 
rnotf)r-o;»i>, inililary cyohs, artillery, and pro- 
VLsiun wagons. 'I'he sound of tlifj guns iri tlio 
disf anoo was loiiifio. ^ 

Wednesday, tin; 21s<, w^Jis (jn<i of the most 
•ritical days in tlio gigantic struggle* be*tw'eicai 
the^ r^ys and tlio sea. 

(le*ne*ral Je)fTn3 hinise'lf w'as on t.he^ spot to 
dire*et the ejptjralions e)f t hej Allies. Kreaioli 
tre)e)ps w'e're hurrying up te) the assistance of tlie 
]h‘ltrians, anel King Albert and .loffre rejvieiwejd 
the* Kith ( 'hasseairr^ in Il»e3 IMae^e* of Furne‘s. 
The* Sana* fkiy Jie^ told Sir John .Kre‘fieh that ho 
was bringing u]> tho 9th French Army ('orps 
to ^"pre*s, anel t hat other reinforcements would 
folleav later. It was his intention with llu^so 
anel the? He*lgiaTi anel lirit is]i tre>e)[is to renew 
tJiei e)rre‘nsive^ and drive the* (lermans eastward, 
but he* state*d that he) would be unable to eean- 
me*nee the forward move*ment until the* 24Ui. 

Bill thei (ierriians hael alre^ady thrust hack the 
Allied line south e)f the^ h^orost of llouthulst, 
and o(!eiipied Pes'le-appelle and Fa.s.sehoiidae*Ie. 
Partly to re*Iieve the* pre'ssuro on Dixinudo, the) 
four French Cavalry T^i visions undeT Cciieral 
do Mitry aiul the* two 'rerrite)rial Divisions 


under General Bid on, moved from the canal 
betw’eejn -Dixmude and Ypre.s on the Forest 
and to the north and south of it. Sir Douglas 
Haig from Ypres was on their right. He was 
to capturo Poclcappelle and Passchondaele. 
Beyond Sir Douglas was Kawlinson, with tho 
7th Infantry and tho Jrd Cavalry Divisions. 

Up to 2 p.m. tho advance was successful, but 
then tho French Cavalry were ordered to retire 
west of the canal from Ypres to the Yser, and, 
owing to this and to the German attacks on 
Rawhnson, Sir Douglas was brouglit to a stop 
on the line Bixschoote-Langemarck-St. Julioii' 
Zonnebeke. ^Jiericoforth the battle from 
Bethmie to Nieuport became an almost purely 
<lcfeiisiv^e one on the part of the Allies. 

'Fo return to the operations on the Yser 
during tlio 2l8t. The German occupation of 
Koulors and of tho forest of Houthulst, coupled 
with tho failure of KawJinsori to take IVlonin, 
had enabled Falkonhayii from the line* Meiiin- 
Roulers-Thourout-Osteiid to concentrate his 
enormous forces on any point between the Lys 
and Nieuport. 'Fhe heavy liowitzers which 
vomited high-explosive shells had arrived from 
Aniwerj), but tho presence of tho British flotilla, 
which was provided with guns as powerful, 
rendered it advisable for the Germans to avoid 
the left and attack tlie centre and right of the 
Belgian Army. 

At daybreak (the 21st) tho enemy hurled 
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themselves on tlio Frcncli Marines and l^elgians 
round DixiruuU*. Orders had bet^n given to the 
gunners to Jovt‘l every house in tlio lown. An 
American with tlie (h^rmans ni narks that 
“from a church steeple in a village just back 
of the artillery trenches you ecaild s(.‘e a con- 
tinual Hash of bursting shells in Dixmude 
about fifty shells a minute.” 

Dixmude was not the only spot bo)nT)arded. 
From the tower of the ehureli of Fumes that 
morning as far as the eye coukl reach over the 
fiat liorizpn nothing was to be seen except 
bursting shells and burning villages and 
liamlets. 

Fight separate atta(;ks were nuule on the 
trenches protecting Dixmude. The (Germans, 
most of whom liail arrived from the Fath<*rland 
a few days and some of whom were mere 

lads of only seventeen or eighteen years, fought 
with magnificent courage, but tho French 
Marines massed their machine guns in groups of 
four, and each column was in a few seconds 
reduced to a nvxsa of corpse.^, writhing woundcxl, 
and panic-stricken fugitives. Hful it not been 
for the deluge of shelLs on the trenches and on 


Dixmude the struggle would have d('genoratod 
into a one-sid(‘d massacrcr. 

As it wa.s the hcToism dLsphu'c'd by Honarc’h’s 
Marines and t he !h Igian infantry who botit off 
t he liirious assaults oi the Kaiser’s trt>ops cannot 
bci overcstiinatt'il. Under a sky which literally 
j’a-iiK'd shrapnel and fragments of eoniiiKai slic^ll 
tliey continued to figlit with unsurpassalile 
gallantry. What they emdurtid may be faintly 
niHlerstood from the narratives of two war- 
corresf)on dents, Mr, Aslmieud-lhirtlott and Mr. 
Philip Chbhs, who accompani(id Dr. Heettjr 
Mnnro on that day into Dixmude.* 

Quite early Ji(‘lgian ambulance's had conaj 
up to the improvised liospital in Fumes laden 
with wounded. Fn the cr>ui'fyard of con- 
vtait tw’f) motor amhuIanci'S and four crars wen^ 
getting' rj'ady to mov'e towards the tiring line. 
A start wMs mad(' at m^on. Une of the cars was 
driven by Lieutfaiant de Hrcxiueville, tho son of 
tin? Delgian .Minister of War. Lady Dorothio 
Feikling, Miss ChLsholm, Dr. Hector Mnnro, and 
an American (Mr. Olcieson) w'c*re f)f th(? party. 

* 'I'hO'C narratives appeared in tho Daily TvXeyraph 
and tlie Daily ('hrotiicle. 
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IHHNCH SHNECJALESE SOLDIERS. 


'J’wo Hritish rliauffciirs (lr(»vc ( h<* mol or ambii- 

laiiros. 

Winding Oioir way throu^^h tlio s(r<H*<s oJ’ 
l^'urlu•^^ crowdt'ci \Nifti soMicis and wa^on^, lli<- 
rars and amhiilancc*^* passed in1(» the o|a‘n 
rountfN'. 'riie sun \\.in sJiini-nt:, and th(' lon.tr, 
straight lines of poplais f>et\N<*en the low-lyinjj; 
fields indi(‘ate<i the roads that tr,i\'ers<*d tlu‘ 
marshes and mea<lo\\ s. As ( h<‘\ ( »roefM‘ded they 
met a s<]iiadi'on of Meltr’an eavalry. 'I'he men 
were hag^ai-d and dirt;/, hot look<’d hard ami 
r»*^ohite. X<*\t t Ik'n <*iu*ounl ere<l groups <,jf tla* 
elHM‘rfiil llel«rian infant i*\', eolumns of French 
troops, and e\ oiling, >eemint 2 ,!y «'ndle>s 
sti-(‘ams of n\o(<i!'s of i-xeix mak(’ and de^i^n. 
Here and there lla- nnlitar\ ;raN<‘ won' f<i t I'e 
civilian <'li‘n\('nt. <)ld women, \oimf^ women 
with hahii's and ••hiklrcan aiul peasaiM^ !riulj.*ed 
sl<)wl\ awa\' trom the •-eeiw-. of earnam*. A 
colnmn of (w'rman pri>on(’rs ('seorted I»v 
mounted men marched past to the rean\ “All 
of them haul a w iliL fjmiishttl, t e!'oi--st rickeii 
look ” in tiu'ir tiU‘es. I^'onr nuaitlis hefore tli<*se 
nntortimat(' men laid heen peateeahle eiti/.ens, 
nu'inht'i's ot a ei\ ilizeil e«)mmimit\'. 

I^ant‘r^.'inir from ()mla'eaipt)el!f', Dr. 31unio's 
party came upon tlu' battlefield. 

“Away across the fields, “ says ^Ir. (libbs, 
“was ai liiu' of villaa^^es, witli the town of J)ix- 
innde a little to the ri^ht of ns. . . . Fnaii 


oach little town smoke wtts rising in sa‘|)airaiTP 
c’olnmns, wliich na*t ad the to]> in ai frreat [)all 
of smok(‘, ais ai h(‘ai\ y black cloud ( r'estiriL^ aibovt' 
tlu'li^ht (ju t lie hori/ on line. At ev ery moment 
this bku'kness w ais briuht ened b\ pnlfs of electric 
blue. ('Xt rau)i'd?n{iri!\' vivid, as slu'ils burst in 
the air. . . . l’\»*om tlu* mass nf houses in each 

taiw ii eama* uusts of Ikma*. foIlowin/.r t ho «‘\ 
plosions, which saam<l«‘d with ttarilie tliuddinir 
^^hocks. I'poM <1 lino of | kilometres th(‘r<‘ wa< 
an iiuH'ssant eamnonade. and in every town 
there was ;i hell. The farthest villanres won' 
alreatly alikzht . I waitcluxl how the flanu*s i‘os‘ 
.md bt'came oreat ol,)v\inu furnaces, terribix 
beautiful.’' 

(’omp.irtd witli ^,ueh spectau'k^s w luit wera' 
the ert'ate-'t battles a»f the jjaist V l*’rom l)ix- 
nuuk' round the fo]*. st of Houthulst. taa t lu‘ 
J.\s, ti’om the J^\ s to the slag heaips near La 
l»ais.-*'*e. from La Has.-st'-o through the ballertMl 
Arrays T«) Hu* woods of (.’onqiiegno, from 
(’ompiegne to the Ma'U'-e. aind from the .Menst^ 
to (lu* tlnra hundra tL of thonsanals of men wore 
killing aind niaunhno eiuli talier undaT sneh 
eairt h(|iu\ke eaaidit ion^. 'The horrors <.>n the 
jiladn of the Scheldt wer<* bc'ing biesimiltHl on 
the Niemeii, in tlu* plains of J*oland and Halieia, 
among the Cairj)aithiains, and on the Damube. 
At the a'ai'>itt*rii t*xtr»‘mity of .Vsiai eainiion as 
powt*rfnl as admost any in ICiira»pe were 
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belching explosives at Japanese, British or 
Germans. 

The Beltiian artillery had been apparently 
silenced, and, on tlie Yser, the agents of Krupp 
liad nothing to impede them in their diabolic, 
work. The road from Oudeeapp<‘ll<' toDixmude 
was under the fire of the ChTinan howil/.ers. 
Every minute on or near the thoroughfare a 
great pall of black smoke i-os(' up, leaving a 
dark cavity in whicli a couj)le of horses miglit 
have been buried side by side*. One of the luige 
shells had burst on a Belgian battery. “ All 
six horscis of one of the guns,'" says ^Ir. Ashinead- 
I5artlett, “ had been blown into mangled 1 umi[)s. 
Their remains lay scattered about the i‘oad lik<‘ 
badly cut joints suddenly thrown about by tlie 
overturn of a gigantic butclu'r’.s cart.’' A 
Belgian gunner liad been eut in two, ami amidst 
fragments of dead horses weri^ biscuits, tinned 
meats, coffees sugar. Lhitil tln' debris had been 
cleared from the road it was impossible to 
proceed furl her. 

At la.st tlio way was op(‘n to the brav^o littk' 
party, and the umbulane(*s and ears made a 
dash for Dixrnude. rhey seemed to bo rushing 
into a. burning furnace. In the luitskirts of the 
town wi‘i’(' the Eronch reserve's. 

Then they entered J^ixniude itself. Mr. 
Ashmead -Bartlett, who hiul been through the 


Russo-Japanese and Ballcan Wars, lias left hia 
iint»ressions of Di vmudo as it ap[>eared on the 
afternoon of October 21, B>14; 

Well, T was all thri>\igh I ha .sit'go of rt>rt Artlair, ami 
I happened to bo iu Kt'itii.s when tho (b^rniaiis <lostroyetl 
iho t’uthodral. At l*ort Arthur tho hoinhardiuonts wore 
terrible, hut thou llu’ Jnpanost* gradually wf>rkoil their 
way towanl.s tho tort", and you had deep tronohos whi(‘h 
gave you some eovei . At Keiins you were fairly salti 
if you kept away Iroiu the iiniiiediato iioi;;hbourhoud 
tho Cathedral, but at Dixmudo it uas Iloll, 

Tho town is not very hi^, and what it lookoil Iikt> 
hofon^ tho hoinlia rdmout I (>auuut say. Ihit tho point 
is thi" : .Vii iiifurialtal (itH’iuan army t*orps wore eun- 
eont rating tho lire of all the field guns ami lu'avy 
howitzers on it at tho sarno time. riioro was not an 
inch whii-h was not being swept by shells. 'riuTo was 
li< fa iild kvhieh liad oseapoil 

destruction. The whole seene was so terrible, so ex- 
eiling. and jiassod in such a dream, that it has left only a 
."orios of pictures on my mind. 

'J'ho gliasiiy, inhuman ehameter nf moderti 
warfar<5 tmd tlie siiporhuman <[uiilitics displaye<l 
by tho myriiid-j of soldiers Mi l civilians wlio 
hav’o heeii subjected by tho Kai.ser and tho 
conspiring castes in (Jermany and Austria* 
Ifuugary to tho oriloal hy tin? ami explosion, 
.should be brought homo to tho conseitaiee of the 
civilized world. 

Says Mr. Gihbs r 

Wo eaino into Dixmuilo. Xb was a fair-.si/.oel town, 
with many lit aiitiful buildings and line old houses in tho 
Flemish .style -s«> 1 am lokl. When I saw it for tho 
first and Iasi time it wjis m plaei* of diMith ami horror. 
The slret'ls thn>ii;;h v\hi<‘h wo pa-s.-jiMl were utterly 
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deserted and wrecked frona end to end as though by an 
earthquake. Incessant explosions of shell fire crashed 
down upon the walls which still stood. Great gashes 
opened in the walls, which then toppled and fell. 

A roof came tumbling down with an appalling clatter. 
Like a house of cards blown by a puif of wind a little 
shop «ud<lonly collapsod into a mass of ruins. 

Hero and thesre, farther into the town, we saw living 
figures. Tliey ran swiftly for a moment and then dis- 
appearcKl into dark caverns under toppling porticoes. 
I’liey wore Tlelgian soldiers. 

Wo wt*rp now in a side street loading into tho town 
Itall Fipiare. It soemed impossible to puss, owing to tho 
wreckage strewn across tho rood. 

“ Try to take it,” said Dr. Munro, who was sitting 
bf‘sido tho chaufFour. 

We took it, bumping over tho high <lobris, and thon 
swept rouiul into tho sf|uaro. It was a spacious place 
with tho town hall at one siilo of it, or what was loft of tho 
Ujwn hull. 'Phoro was only the splendid slioll of it loft, 
Hufliciont for us to see tho skeleton of a noble building 
which had once btjoii tho priile of Flemish craftsmen. 
Kven as wtJ turned towards it parts of it w'oro falling upon 
the ruins already on the ground. I saw a great pillar 
loan forwar<i and then topple down. A mass of masonry 
<Tashpd down from the portico. 

Some stiff, dark forms lay among the fallen stones. 
Hioy w'ore dead soldiers. J hardly glanced at them, for 
wo were in search of living now. 

The ears wort; brtjught to a halt outside tho building 
and wo all climbed down, I lighted n cigarette and I 


noticed two of the other men fumble for matches for the 
same purpose. Wo wanted something to steady us. 

There was never a moment when shell fire was not 
bursting in that square about us. The shrapnel bullets 
whipped tho stones. 

The enemy was making a target of tho Hotel de Villc, 
and dropping their shells with dreadful exactitude on 
either side of it. 

X glanced towards a flaring furnace to the right of the 
building. There was a wonderful glow at tho heart of it. 

Air. Ashmeaxl- Bartlett shows us the interior 
of tho Hotel de Viile of Dixmudo ; 

Itisido the hall was a scone of horror and chaos. It was 
piled with loaves of bread, bicycles, and dead soldiers. 
I have never soon so many bicycles. I suppose some 
cyclist troop hatl left them here on their w'ay to the 
trfmehes. Wo rushed <lown to the cellars and draggo<l 
up tho wounded, who wore all lying down cases, and hod 
to bfi placed on stretchers, which .seenicd, under the 
circumstances, to take au ciullcss tiuio. All tho while 
the shells were crashing overliead, and the bullets 
whistling through tho square. Another ofYicer ran uj), 
and told De Hrotpicvillo that there were some more 
ivoundoti in anotlmr building. J)o Hroquevillo ran off 
and disappeared down a side street. 

Loading tho ambulances w’as slow work, but at length 
it was completed. Wo w'ero all ready, and only too 
anxious to dc^part, when we dispovored that De liroque- 
villo had not reiurnt'd. We waitctl several minutes. 
He did not come. 'Then there was a terrific crash, and a 
shell hit tho Hotel do Viile just above our heails, bringing 
down more bricks and muiiar. 


AI. Alaeterlinck, tho illustriouR Belj^iari author, 
who lias handled the French langnago with the 
skill of an Anatolo France, has drawn a. hopeful 
deduction from seem^s like those. “ One of the 
coiLsoling surprises of this war,” ho say.*^', ” is 
the unlouked for, and, so to speak, xiniversal 
heroism which it has revealed among all tho 
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nations taking part in it.” The Germans who 
had studied humanity with meticulous care, 
had imagined that the Krupp inventions would 
paralyse the spirits of their adversaries. For 
forty years they had been accumulating un- 
exampled stores of materials for the destruction 
of human bodies. They were prcx>ared to use 
them in the same spirit that Nero had used his 
lions and his pitch against the Early Cliristians. 
They imagined that religion had lost its hold 
over Bc^lgians, French, and British, and they 
confidently expected to terrorize the comfort- 
loving populations of Western Europe into 
submission. They wore mistaken. 

As the sun was setting the Germans delivered 
a final attack. They attempted to carry 
Dixmudc, and they crossed the Yser soutlj of 
the town. The village of St. Jacques Cappello 
became the centre of a violent combat. 

Such of the Be^lgian batteries as had not been 
put out of acli<)n oi3oned fire on the German 
infantry. The German artillery redoxibled its 
fire, and then ceased. Shouts whicli sounded 
like “Ja, Ja,” and loud cheers were heard. 
I’he Gormans were charging with the bayonel-. 
Over the advancing infantry the Belgian shells 
burst in grouj)s of red (lame. The “ pat-pat- 
l)at-pat-pat ” of the machine guns showed that 
streams of load wore being poured into tho 
yelling masses, thimied every moment bv the 
repeating rifles of the French and Belgian 
soldiers. The cheers wore replaced by shrieks ; 
the attac^ik came to a standstill, those (Germans 
who had escaped death or wounds sullenly 
retired, and the shelling from tho exist of tho 
canal recommenced. 

It was now seven p.in. and quite dark. The scenri was 
majestic in the extreme. Dixniudo was a red furimc;e. 
TTho flames shot upwards, showing clouds of white stnoko 
above. St. Jacques, farther south, wus a smaller 
furnace. All along tho lino tho shells were no longer 
bursting in clouds of white and lilack smoke. All had 
put on their blood-red mantles. CMoso at han<l every- 
thing was bathed in inky darkness ; farther off the 
burning towns and buildings showed up clearer than they 
had done during the day. 

Behind DixmndtJ infantry wore busily engaged con- 
structing fresh trenches. T lookcid back on this awful 
scone for tho last time. As far as the eye could stretch 
tho horizon was a purple red from tho burning home.s 
of thousands of harmless nnd peaceful <lwoIlors w’ho 
are now poverty-stricken rcfugee.s in Kngland and France. 
In this district not a village or a hamlet has oeoapotb* 

Thu.^ the frantic efforts of tho Germans to 
seize Dixrnude had failed. Away to the loft, 
at 5 p.in., a violent assault, preceded by hours 
of shelling, had been made from Schoor on 
Sfihoorbakko, a village a little to the north of 

* Mr. Ashmcad-Bartlett. 
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tho loop in the Yser Canal. This attack hod 
bc'on repulsed with frightful lessees to the enemy. 
By Wedne.s(jtiy night the Germans were still 
on tho ea.st bank of the Yser between Dixniudo 
and Nieuijort -Bains : the canal, in places, and 
tho dykes and ditches wore choktjd with tlieir 
dead or expiring wounded. 

•So far, the sole assistance rec(?ived by the 
Belgian Army had been from Bonarc’li’s 
Breton Marines and tho guns of the Allied 
flotilla. Joffre had kept tho lOth Chass(3urs 
in reserve. For one more day the wearied 
Belgians and the Frijneh Marines \v(*rc un- 
assi.stcd to hold the lino of the Yser. 

On Thursday, tho 22nd, tho Germans gave 
particular attention to tho section of the battle- 
field north of Dixrnude. The areii in the loop 
of tht.‘ Yser between 'I’orvaeto and Schoorbakke 
w£is swept by a hurricane of sh(»ll», and tho canal 
crossed at Tervaete. A counU^r-attack by tho 
Belgian 1st Division was unsuccossfuL Tho 
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CKOSSING A STREET UNDER FIRE. 


tro«>[)s *md ordrnul a>;ain to cluirgo. 

'I’his time f !a- (R'riiians w('ro litt*r:i!iy driven into 
11m- canal. At Sclioorbakkc the Ih'lgians re- 
pulsed the eiiemv and pursued them towards 
School*, \\ hilc t la* Alli<*d flotilla coulinuedsteain- 
ing ii|» and down (irina at tlic (Jerinan troncIu*s 
and hat (erics on iIm* coast and some distance 
inland. I British aAiafors circled over f h(i flat 
<*ountry, w hic-h was partly flooded, to give the- 
range, 'The windows ot Sluis, on the* Dutch 
front iei'. were shaken, and t lu* peopli' tliere 
listened to what sei-med a dist<mt thunder- 
•storni. I'resli tn)()ps wt-j-e passing liour by 
hour (hi'oiigh Druge; to reinfoi-cc* the (German 
front, anal the lM*a\’iest ordnance was being 
u*ansjM»rt(‘d to assist the (k*rman Ivatteiies at 
Al iddella-rl-ic, where a (k-rinau Cleiieral and iiis 
stafY had been killed by a Jiritish shell in the 
duel with the Al!i('d flotilla. From Ostciul all 
availabit- soldiers had been ])ush(*d westwards, 
and (lu* hotels wiae being filled with W'oiuided. 

On the (ivi'iiing of the* 22nd the peojile of 
Kurntvs w it nessed a sight w hich niu.st laive filled 
them with pride. 

Two battalions (4' tlu* 1st Belgian Division— 
the IHli of (1 m' line iUid the 2nd Ohasseurs— laid, 
in view of tlu* French rt inforciMiu'nt s which were 
to arrive t>n the morrow, been rclii*ved from tla? 
tnau'hes. TIu'^n* werv' Brussels and I.icge men 
who laul held the gaps between the forts at 
l.iegc at the begiindng of the war, and had won 


for tla-mstd v(.*s a. fine reputation. At aljout 
7 p.m. f lu*y marchi'd into Furnos, dead tired 
and covM'red with nnal, but singing the Mar 
St illaiso at t lie top of th(‘ir voices. The band 
of the (Miasscurs playetl “ Sainbre et ]\leus(\'’ 
lOverybody turned out to watch tlu'in, and they 
were given an ewuxtion. 

A few hours later the ab^iuice i>f these bra\'e 
men from the Ysi-r must ha\'o been regretted. 
Keinforcejnents had rc'ached the oiiciny Tiiey 
were flung across the canal and, during the 
night, took '^reT-\aetc». They lii'ought. with 
them mimerous machine guns to taifilade t he 
Belgians in tia* lo(»|» of t lu* Vser. JSiiiiul 
taneously und(*r cover of the nieht which, to 
some extent, protected them from the lire of 
the Allied warships, tlie B(*lgian 2nd Division 
hehm* Xieiiport and round J-oinbartzyde was 
subjected to a succession of dcsjieratc on- 
slaughts. 7die Belgians wt.;re, however, well 
provitk'd witli mitrailleuses, and the attiu»kers 
were mowed ilown. Among these were poor 
youths from the German sehools and univer- 
sities. One of them, a bright lad who was 
tended by the British nurse- at Fumes, 
spoke bad French vcr\ [lolitely, .He had been 
wounded in the foot, and would be lame for life. 

Help for the sore-tried Belgians was at hiind- 
JofTie had railed up from Reims one of the 
finest of tlie French JAixisions, the 42nd. 
Several hatteries of heavy how'it'/.ers were al.so 
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coining np. On Friday tho 23rd, Genornl 
(Jrof»rtetti with this Division was -^cnt to 
(h(' Belgian 2nd Division round Xioiiport, which 
had lost Dombartzydo and was to be brought 
back into reserve. Nieuport and the Belgian 
trenches b(*hind St. G<*oigos were l.icing bom- 
barded, and Grossefti could only peuss his men 
ill small groups across the Nieuport bridge^s. 
Not till evening did the French occupy the 
trenches of the Belgian 2nd l^iv’ision. Mi'an- 
Avhilc', south of Nieuport, the (;<*rmans wtae 
pressing tho advantage gained by them during 
the night of the 22nd. They swarmed into the 
loop of the Yser, and the Belgian 1st and Itli 
Divisions \\c‘re pushed baek towards the railway' 
4 ‘inbankment betwecai IVrvyse and Itamsea])- 
p«-li(‘. 

During the day th<' h(\ivy French howitzea-s, 
wliieh wrtv now in position, had Itcvn dropping 
tfieir higli ('\i)losive sliells {>n the furthest gnu 
oiuplaecanc'iits of the (Jermans, and the enemy’s 
(ommancler perceived that th(‘r<‘ was no tim<^ 
to he lost if victory was to ht* a<*hioved. A 
hug(‘ eigar-sha{)(*d captive balloon had been 
s(‘nt. 14 ) to a great height, and its occupants 
\ ainly entk'avoured to locate the hriaieh 
howitzers. Between th(‘ how it /.('is and the guns 
of th(‘ Flotilla thi‘ situation of tlu^ (h'rmans 
was heeo.ming <‘V(‘rv monaait more dangerous. 
'Ffiat day (German otlieers in (^st<'nd had been 
unpleasantly nanindcHl of the precarious ttamre 
on wliieh tli(*y [x^sst'ssed the town. Fifty of 
tliem ware luiie.hing at tla^ Hotel Alajestie. oih* 


of tho.se impo.sing structures which during the 
last quarter of a century had been erected 
wherever pleasiire-seek 'rs eongregatt'. 'Phe 
restaurant was one of the most elegant in 
Kurope. To the white and gold walls w(‘r(» 
attached delicately framial miiT<»rs. Ghandelier.s 
with their glittt'ring fac«'t.s of cut glass hung 
from the ceiling. The lloor was eov(*red with 
rich red Brussels earpet.'^, and ovea* tlu'in 
waiters glidi'd, serving their unwelcome visit(a*s 
with commandeered dcliea(*ies and th(‘ most 
expensive wines. Here and there groups w«‘re 
standing about chatting. At a window in the' 
eastern lialf of the room sat a navail doctor with 
the* adjutant of tht^ brigade to wliieh both 
hclong(‘d. 

]\I(*anwhile from tlx* British squadron, bail- 
or five miles in the otling, a torpedo-boat 
d(‘stroyer was swiftly appnniehing the shon'. 
Anotlx^r folIow(‘d in its waki'. I’he pai-c' at 
which they waan^ going wats shnwai by tli(‘ 
masses of foam a! tlaar bows. At the end of 
the Rue du (Va-f, wliieh sIo}M's up to th(' great 
I>igue, Admiral V(.)n Sehriider, who had observaal 
tlxaT approach, was din'cting men of tlic nav al 
brigade to place' tw o light gnus, the only artillery' 
avavilable. With feva'risli hasto flic guns \ven< 
pointed and fin'd at. the first boat. ’'Pwo slx'lls 
f('ll clos(^ to if, and tin' \a\ss('ls wf'i'i' f)romptl\' 
swung round. "I’lieir guns flaihed out. Tht' 
first Brilisli sIk'IIs hit tlx' waU*r and stnu'k tht' 
sea wall; tht'ii two of them eraslit'd Ihi-ough 
the windows of tlx- n'sttinrant of t.lx' Ifott'l 
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nKKMANS IILLINC; A BALLOON WITH HAS CONCEALED BENEATH A 

HAYSTACK. 


and fell in t lu‘ midst of the festive 

parly. 

second of these struck the doctor, who 
with his e.ompaiiioii had risen fj'om table to seek 
a safer s|>ot, ri^ht. in the middle of tlie back and 
bl(‘\v him to |)i(*ces. 

Dr. Sven Ib'diii, the e<'k'brat(Ml Swc'dish 
t rji v(»ll(*r, w ho lat<*r inspected tlie scene, paints 



BRITISH SOLDIER PUMPING OUT 
WATER FROM A TRENCH. 


in “ A People in Arn)s ” a realistic; pi(;ture of 
t-hc* havoc vvroutrlit by thc^ two shc^lls. 
“ Splinters of them,” ho says, ‘‘ had rent 
^a.j)ing holes in W'alls and (;oilings. The plaster 
ornaments had fallen and lay in ruins, and the' 
carpet almost disnj)j)ear(‘d Ixaieath tluar lu*a>’v 
whilt; du^’t. "I'he windows had btvn shivc'red 
to pow (l(*r and the mirrors had been l)urst. intr> 
all kijid of (uirious star shapes whose fragiiuaits 
threatened to fall at the least touch. Tables 
aial chairs were*, smashed to atoms, the table- 
cloths rent to ril)bons.” 

One of tfa* killed doctor’s legs had been blow n 
under a table ; hi.c hi‘ad was in a jh>oI of ])lood, 
and “ the rest of him was spattc'red about tin* 
walls, ceiling, and tabh'cloths.” 

With his ba‘-^e at O^tend liable to be reduced 
to thi* <*ondition of Dixmude, with (h’ossetti’s 
Hivision in Nieuport, with his rear* and tlank 
under the tin* of tla* guns of the British and 
Krench warships iUid from the west by the 
heavy howitzers, the Duke of W'uitvmberg 
during the night of the 2.‘ird 21th directed nt> 
less than fourteen assaults on Dixmude. It 
Dixmude could be taken he might hopr* to turn 
tla* B(*lgians betw ec*n Pei vyseand Hainscappelle, 
to capture Kurnes and dri\e tla* Belgians and 
< Jro‘''setti\s Division into the sea, and, crossing 
the Vser where it is an uncanahsed stream of 
little br(‘adth or dej)th, fall upon the left wing 
and rear of the Allied Army deployed between 
Dixmude and La Bassee. 

Fortunately Ronarc’li’s Marines and the 
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Belgian />tli Division held firm. Ksery assault 
was beaten oi^‘, and when day broke on the 24ih 
the trenches and ruins of Dixniudt^ were still in 
th(‘ hands of the Allies. The Belgian Jkittle 
of the Yser had closed ; the French i Battle 
of the Yser was opening. 

Xo account of this battle would be coTn])lt‘le 
without an atteini^ted apprecialion of tlie debt 
which the Allies owe to the lielgian Army and 
Konarc’lTs IMarines. Th(‘y had h<‘ld at bay a 
vastly sii]ierior body of <l('rman troojis fhishi'd 
with victory, animatcMl by the highest patriotism 
and sii])port('d by artill<‘r\- which produced the 
gi'c'jitest piiysieal and inond (‘fft'crts. Fen country 
in ()<*ttjber is always unpleasant, cold mists had 
covered the land, and heavy rain had falhm at 
intervals. At t)laces the nu*n had fought in 
tnsiches half filled with water, and the straAv 
on w hich those in the oj)en sl(‘j)t was ra'ver dry. 
Kor ila;s>' many of them had tast(‘d no hot foo<l 
or drink. At night they were forbiddtai iindiT 
penalty of death to smok<', because' a glimmer 
would have betrayed the ])osit ion to the point (‘rs 
of the (a*rman guns. "J'ho st(‘nch from the 
l anal, into w hich the German dead were throwm, 
was almost unlx'arahlc'. Often the BelgiiUis w'ero 
si‘parat<‘d from the enemy’s sharpshooters by 
not mort' than lifty h'ct, and it was death to 
rise for a. mona'iit to strt'tch on(‘self. 

'ria* nu’ri in the lH)Uses of Dixrnude and 
Xieupcjrt or in tin* villag<'s w('r(\ if possibk*, 
wm'se off. With modern range-finders towns 
and villages an- shell-traps, and the bursting 
of high-explosive shells among buildings is far 
more terrible than the explosion of a shell in 
t lu‘ open, for if pieces of th(‘ shell miss the 



THE AKMOUKEU LOOK-OUT MAN. 

oc(Mij)ants of a I’oom, th(‘ ehaiH*“s ai’c that 1 he\' 
will l.M^ killetl by falling beams, girtlers, briek.‘> 
and mortar. If they ha\<‘ takcai refuge in 
ec'llars, thc'y may fiiul t hi'msel\ <‘s buriid ali\'(‘. 

'That in such surroundings tin* Ik'lgians anrl 
the French ^!arine^^ should havi* kept, t hi* line 
of the Yser for ov(‘r a week wa^ a feat which 
will always be remcml»ered. 
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GERMAN MACHINE GUN SECTION. 
On the Coast. 


'I'hc had most nol)ly answered to 

JolTnrs call upon them to sc'ciin^ the line of (li<‘ 
^’ser and its hrid^i'-lu'ads for 48 hours. Sin<t<‘ 
tlu^ nij 4 ht/ of the Kith tliey and Konaredi’s 
MariiK's had strugghnl witli a, foree at least 
dou))le, and prohahly treble, tlieir numbers 
a foree provid<‘d with field and si(‘go artillery 
vastly superior to anything which from the 


Kith to th(‘ morning of th(‘ 2.‘lrd could be 
oppo.sed to them on tin* Ys(‘r— and they had 
held that force at bay not for 48, but for n ‘arly 
2t)01io\irs. The lh‘lgians bad sliown that neitln'r 
the severe trials of successive' bat th's nor the still 
greater strc'ss of n't n'a t had (hunped their ardour, 
'riu'y were still abh* and willing to nu^'t the foe 
and [)ut a sto|) to his most anh'iit efforts. 




CHAPTER LV. 


RUSSIA’S PROBLEM. 


Uussta’s Numbers and the Wild Stories they rRODiiCEo The Difficulties of Russia — 
'Phe Wonderful Frontier Railways of ( Jermany— The X'uLNERAmr.iPY of Foland — The 
Forest of Auc.ustowo, and the J)esolate Borders of the Niemen - IOast Frussia, the 
Idolized ]’rovince of the .Junkers— 'J’he Effect of the Baptle of Tannenbero — Foland 
AND Its Cities — Why the J'vussian Folks Hated 'jmie Frussians How the Frussianh 
Ojtrkssed the J’oles of Posen — German Risks of Invasion in Sili:si\ Austria’s Position 
IN Galicia — The Stru(!(;lii: for the Carpathians (Jermany's I'Iastern Ihne of Fortresses — 
Frzemysl and Cracow — The (Jerjman Flan of (^\i\ii*ahjn, and Why It Failed -’I’tte IH^:ai. 
Frohleims to be Faced by Russia — Cracow the 'J’iuje Russian Objective Rapidity of the 
Bitssian Mobilization — Russian Unity at the Outbreak of VV’ar — ’Phe 'I'sar’s Decree 
aoainst Liquor — The First Six Months’ Fioutino. 


W H.FN the war began , the Allies in 
llic W est were for a brief sjiaec* 
hy[)noti/,ecI l)y tlie thongJit of 
Russia’s lun libers. Little conskliTa- 
tion was given by tlie jinblic <.)f liomloii and 
J’aris to her dilbenlfii'S. 'I'lie vast weight of tbo 
iniglity Bussian P]inpire tired tlic imagination 
of stalesHH’H, eomJiatants, and pojiulaee alike. 
Bussia’s trials and misfortunes in previous 
campaigns were instantly forgotten. Wdien it 
was reali/,ed that the wliole resources of a State 
numbering 173,b00,()()() of people were IxMng 
thrown into the seaki against the Germa’nio 
League, it seemed to many as tlioiigli the war 
was alri'ady w’on. The Tsar, it wai$ said, was 
mobilizing millions on millions of men. Count - 
less liordes of Cossacks, so tbo wild stoiF's ran, 
WT*rt‘ to sweep across the Frus.sian plains and 
thunder against tlie gates of Berlin. Few paused 
to think, few' incjc'od seemed to know, that, 
thongli there witc myriads of RussiaiLS, the 
Cossack forces wcto by no nu'aiLs unlimited, 
and in any case were not Russia’s mainstay. 
The vision of the conejuering Cossack was so 
nnivei*sal tliat fables about trainloads of Cos- 
\'ol. ITT. — J’art .‘i2. 2 


sacks ]>assing through lOnglanil on tlaar W'ay 
to Northern France gairu'd widi'spread (airreiiey, 
and ha<l at last to he olheially contradict (‘d by 
the Jhitish Goveriinuait . 'Plu^ conviction that 
Russia would instantly man’ll from triuinjih to 
triumph was less easy to chasten. 'Phe Russian 
arniii-s wi'rci likened to a steam-rolkT, and the 
j)hras(' “ the Russian steam roller ” obtained a 
great vogia* in Fngland and France, 'PTie 
(lopnlar imi*n‘ssion was that thi^ steam-roller 
would overeonif’ all obstaek^s and ponderously 
pursue its course to the Ikussian capital with- 
out a. halt. It would lx* too much to say that 
tlh'se itleas ever produc(*d any relaxation of 
eftort in the W’est, hut tor some time they 
indiKU'd a rather mischievous lielief that it was 
to Russia that the Alli(‘s must cdiirtly looiv for a 
linal victory. Happily, as t lu^ war firogn ssccJ 
and its relativii asjxx-ts were, seen in a truer 
perspective, all the Allies eamo to nali/ji tliat 
the war would only Ix’ w’on by the nnif<*d 
saerifiees and la})Oiii's of every nation alike. 

Tlx‘ diHiculties f)f Russia soon {)roved to he 
manifold. She had the men, and they came in 
masses from every part of hei- Fnipire. There 
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THK rSAK AND THE (JRAND DUKE 

nk:holas. 


were, (‘f’. riii])arr;issiiig shortag('.s of 

(‘( jiiipinont of ov«*ry kind, from <;lothiiig to 
great guns. 

It was not. that llu' llussian Army Iiad i»ot 
made iinincnst' progrt’ss during tlu* ])r(wious 
(ItMMide. Since' the liussO'Japancsej War it 
had IxM'ii t ransfurincd t)Mt of re'cognit ion. 'Idio 
trouble was that the* material rotjuirod tor 
mobili/,al ion u[»on such an iinme'ust' scalo had 
riot b(‘cn accumulale'd in sullicii'iit <juantiti<*s ; 
and no bct.te'r proof could bo cited that Kiissia 
not only did not. e'nti'r upon a preanoditatcel 
war, but drew tlio sword with the utmost ])e»s- 
.sil>lr‘ re'lnctancc. Next to dillicultios of oquip- 
luont cann’ dill icul tie's of transport. M’ho 
(Je'rman ca.ste'rn frontie*r had been covere'd 
with a nctweuk e)f strate'gie- railways. Thej 
Austrian provinoo of Galicia, was fairly we'll 
serve el by useful lines. The Russian railway 
syste'tn was wofully .scanty by coinpari.soii, 
wlhe'h was ye't ane)t,he'T* proof that the llussian 
GmveTumonl had not se^uglit war. A railway 
nij p of tlaste'rn bairope' se'rved by itself as e'on- 
\incing ovide'ue-e' e)i tin.' re’lativo intentions of 
Ge'rinany and Russia, d'he* I'asterii province's of 
Prussia we' 1 % gridii'e»nce.l with lines w'ho.se_' pur- 
pe)S(\s were military rathe'i* than econoinie. On 
the> Russian side the map was comparative'ly 
blank, the very roads were few and pe)eer. and 


fremi end to one! of the Russian western frontit^r 
the*ro was no railway following the course of the 
Kmpire’s boundary, as w as the case on German 
lerritory. There were re'asons for the sparse •- 
ness of Russia’s railways. Her territorie^s were 
.so spacious that they included one-sixth of the 
land rejgioiLS of the globe, we lded into one^ 
cohesive whole*. All the energies of Ru.ssian 
railway builders had been tlnown into the con 
strue'tieai of gre*at trunk lines threjughe)ut the'.so 
wielei ele)minions. Jlael some of the ine)ne^y 
speait upon the b^be^rian and Transcaspian 
Railways becai expended upon raihvay -building 
in J^)Iand, anel ospee'ially on lateral railways 
parallel to the course of the frontitir, Russia 
would have been better able to confront the 
first formidable German advane^o through 
Central and Southern Pe^land to the Vistula. 
She did not build strategie* railways in he^r 
w’estiTii })rovince.s because lier policy w'as e-sstai- 
tially paeilic. Her ultimate aim was int<‘rnal 
de\ c lopmont, and not war. In the end it was 
proved again and again that her abstention had 
unconsciously assisted her operations in tla* 
war. '^riie Gei’maii military machine w'as de- 
signed for dependciu'e upon railways. Wla*n 
the Germans invaded Relgium and Franco they 
found ready to liand an (‘lahorato systc'in of 
lailways almost as eoniplex and as cllieii'iit as 
tlicir own. When tlinx' (‘iilorod Roland and laid 
to march painfully over an almost, roadless land, 
th<‘ir eflieiency wais spt edily impaired. Wla'ti- 
(‘\('r the Germans wi'ii' ent off from the loco 
motive, their offensive gradually lost mfanen- 
tum. 'I'hc Russian soldiers marched to war t)n 
tlu'ir own feet, and bore the hardships uf slow 
progression more successfully. 

.Another dilliciilty which greatly ham[)ered 
Russia w as her isolation. She was everywhere 
eutotf from the opt'ii S('a save at distant Vladi- 
vostock, on the Raeitic, where a passage was (rut 
through the ice during the winter with very 
great dilliciilty. The Baltic wiis at once closed 
to her. After Turki'y declared war, the lUack 
Sea W'as lu'n uetically sealed for the whole 
w inter. Archangel was, ordinarily, shut in by 
ice from October to May, and w'as in any case 
inadi'ip lately sei'ved by rail, though steps vver(3 
quickly taken to improve the railway lino, and, 
by means of icebreakers, to keep the port open 
a longi'r time^ than usual. Russia needed 
va.'^t (pumtitics of supplies from her Allies, and 
for a long time very few' of her requirement s 
could bo met, .save to a small extent through 
Vladivostock and Archangel. Her ditlicultu's 
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did not end here. Tier crowninj]: diniculty wa,s 
t lie conliguration and chametor of her frontier, 
to which attention must now bo paid. 

The dominating feature of the western fron- 
tier of Russia was tho position of tlio province 
of Poland, which was thrust like a great broad 
wedge far into the territory of the Gemianic 
Powers. From the point where the River 
VVarta crossed from Russian to Prussian ground, 
tlic distance to Berlin was only 180 miles. 
Small wonder that tho uninstructed, knowing 
nothing of Germany’s means of defence, 
dreainc'd of Russian troops passing down 
I Inter den Linden within a few weeks of tho 
outbreak of war. The truth was that Russia 
Mas (\Ktremely vulnerable in Poland, as she 
rcalizi'd with great poignaiKiy very soon. On 
tho north tho proviiici‘S of VV'ost and Fast. 
Prussia curvotl far over Poland. On tho south 
the Austrian province of (Jalieia not only en- 
wrapped tho whole Southern l\^lish border, 
lait reached the Russian provinces of Volliynia 
and Podolia, and oven toucJietl J^ossarabia. 
Poland w’as, in short-, a dangerous salient for 
Kussia. From three sides, well served by rail- 
ways, blows could b(? struck at the great city of 
Warsaw, which was the heart of Poland. Before 
Russia could tliink of a march to Berlin, she 


had to clear her flanks, and to make sure that 
she would not bo assailed from either Fast 
Prussia or Galicia. As was to be expected, 
instead of inarching on 15erlin she found tho 
greater p.art of tho ])roviiico of Poland overrun 
by tho enemy. Her (‘iTorts to rid lierst'lf of (h<‘ 
invaders not only constit iitt'd a great part of 
th(' Hrst stages of the Wfu- ; they wen', in fact, 
almost as effect ivo as tht' proc<‘ss of invaiiing 
Prussia which the ignorant ex|)ected, becausi* 
in the long and tica-ee combats which cusikmI 
Russia was able slowly hut ])ersist(aitly to wear 
dowai the strength of her foes. 

As a matter of convenient**', it will be well 
to examine the frontiers of Russia, German\ , 
and Aiistria-Tlungary conjointly. Tlu* military 
anti political problems they prosonit'tl wt'ro so 
interdependent t hat a corrt'ct t;onet'pl ion t>l 
the position can onl\^ ho gaiiietl hy ])assing in 
imagination at will across bountlarit's whieli 
wort5 largt'ly artiticial. 'The Russian J^tiltie 
provinets of Kovno and Courlantl wi'tc Hat 
plains with s(‘arcely a ridgt', and for the most 
part thinly populated. Prom a tjuarter to a 
third of their whole area w^as covert'd with 
fort>sts, anti tht> imprt'ssion tioiivtyt'tl in a 
jonruey through them to Petrograd was 
of an nhnosi; empty t hiekly-woodt'tl hint!. 
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Hiero was a coii'^idorablo Gorman population, 
<!spccially in fho tf>wn.s, and a good doal of tho 
t/orritory was lujld by inagnatus of Gorman 
descent. Gorman influonc-.o had for centuries 
boon very markod in VV(\st iiussia, and tho 
factor thus prt;.scnted was not without its 
infliK'noc* upon t)»o war. Tlio natural, (lujugh 
not th(^ actual, fnjiitior of Russia in this direction 
was formed by the River Niemeri. ^rho Nioincn 
ran roughly parallel with the.* ea,slorii frtaitior 
of Kast I'russia., for a distanoo cjf about 80 
miles, between tho cities of (Jrodno and Jvovno. 
Along tliat stretch its average distance from 
th(5 Prussian front i«*r was a})Out 50 miles. 
It then turiKHl diKi westwiird and eventually 
traversed about 70 mil<*s of J'russian 
territory before entering the Raltic. At the 
point W'henj it entered Prussia it was about 
500 yards widi‘. In that long strip of territory 
80 mill's by 50, bet wi'on tho Niemon and 
Kast Prussia, thire was much desperate fight- 
ing during the first few months of the war. 
It was a wild and desolate country, full of 
foresf.s and small lakes arid marshes. Its 
souf-hern half was nearly filli'd by tho great 
forest t)f Augustowo, in tho midst of which stood 
the town of Siuvalki. The wholo strit) 
classified as part of I'oland. Napoleon knew 
it well, for the bulk of t he Grand Army tra vc'rsed 
it, and crossed the Niemen at Koviio and 
Grodno in June, 1812. Tt was through the 


forest of Augustowo that Hindenbiirg rashly 
advanced to the Niemen in September, 1014, 
after his victory at Tannenberg. His main 
advance was by way of a causeway which ran 
through tho marshes and w^oods from Suwalki. 
Tlu^ opirosirig armies were actually firing at 
one another across the Niemen on September 
25, but all tho German attempts at a crossing 
failed, and in the end tho enemy were pursued 
back through tho forest to their own territory. 
Tho forest of Augustow o again camo into promi- 
nence when von Hindenburg once more cleared 
Kast Prussiii of Russian troo[xs in the following 
February and March. On that occasion his 
operations incliuled a march on Kovno along 
both sides of tho Niemon from Prussian terri- 
tory, but he failed to reach Kovno because he 
was opj)osed on tho lino of two small tributary 
rivers, the Dubissa and tho Niewissa, which 
fell into the main stream from a northerly 
tlirection. During this phase of the campaign 
important Russian units wove cut off in the 
forest of Augustowo, though sections fought 
their way out from its recesses for days after- 
w^ards. IJindcnburg’s troops again reached 
tho Niemen during February, and even eros^^ed 
it, but failed to make good tlieir position. It 
should be imderstood that the whole of th© 
fighting in this region turned upon tho repeated 
Gorman attempts to make good tho passage 
of the Niemen. The statemiait that in this 
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ar.' jithe Niemen M as tlic natural front irr of Rus- 
sia Mils not an idlo one. The river Mas of the 
utmost value to Russia, for iunon^j: otlier 
thiriK*^, it ])roteete(l in ])ar( tlie vital main 
line of raiUvay from Ri^troj^nul to AVtirsiiw. 

Across tlie border liiy l^ast ITussia, tli(‘ 
i<ioliz('d ])rovinee of tlie Prussian Jiinkir^. 
Just its in the north the object of (a'riiiany Wiis 
to lUiike the jiassiij^e of the XicaiuMi, so the 
very lirst tilijcu*! of tlie Russians a\ as to driv<' 
thi' (ierman j^arrisons out of Kast I’russia, 
whc're they wt'n* bc'lii'ved to be weak. Kast 
I’russia was tin' most bleak and tlreai-y of tin* 
(Jenuaii iirovinees. It was jiart of the j^rt'al 
plain which slojied down to tlie siuid tluiuvs of 
thi' Ihiltie. On its <1[)(‘n lands ^rc'at <piautities 
«>f r\’i‘ and [lotjitoes wen* ^rown, but its spt^eial 
1 ‘harjiet ei'ist ie, which phi^ ed ii ^rcat juirt. in 
the war, Wiis fouinl in the tan^h' of lala^s iind 
w'oods and swamps in tlu? sout h-i'astei n [>orti«>n, 
all alonj^ tin* Russian fronti<'r, which was 
tMiIk'cl iv('ly known as Masuria. Tliis arc'ii was 
reall\ a continuation of the Russian strip within 
1 hi' an^^li' of the XieiiKai, but. it constituted 
e\'(‘n mori* diCtieult count ly f(»r military opera- 
tions, and was bi'liiwed to f<u‘m a. more us<*ful 
defeiu'c of (h*rman territory than many artillery 
positions. A scheme for draining ami culti- 
vating it had bi'en jirudentl^' reji'i'ti'd on mili- 
tary grounds. It was [irotectcd by a. system of 
blockhouses, and there wi'rc garrisons in the 
v^arious small towns in its recessi's, whilt* thi’ 
tliTinans had not negli'cted to cnilow it with 
.si'vcral of the railway lines upon which they so 
lireatly leaned. When, liow'cver, the Russians 
swept into I^ast Prussia in the lirst month of 
the war, they carried all before them. '^Fhey 
moveil along the main railway Hik* to Herlin, 
I’Ik'y menaced the fortri'ss of Kdnigsberg. 
They drove in the frontier posts and overran 
th * Masurian tiki' ri'gion, Ry the end of 
Augu.‘-t they si'i-med masters of the greater jiarl 
of Kast. Prussia, and weri' even threatening 
West Prussia and the line of tlii' Iwowi*r \’is- 
tula. Then came the sudden appearan<*e of 
1 1 indciiburg, and the si'ries of movements 
which ended in the crusliing defeat of the main 
Russian forci's at 'raniienberg. The ri'siilt 
of tlie battle was that (Germany recovi-reil 
possession of lii'r province, though tlie ravages 
of war had liit it sorely, and Rerliii was tilled 
with refugees from the Past I^ru.ssian towns. 

Whether the ('h*rmans were geographically 
justihed in giving the name of 'J'annenbiTg 
to this mi'inorable encounter was an open cjues- 
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tion. 1 listorical ri'asons influenc(‘d tlu'in. h!ast 
Prussia was the real cradle and stronghold 
of the iTussian race. hVoni its c*hill plains 
and ilensi' fia'csls sprang the nobles ami rulers 
who, umler the leadershij) of the House of 
I lolieir/.ollern, eventually welded the (German 
JOmpiri) into an organic, whole. Whi'ii in th<' 
fourteenth eiaituiy the ( Serman tribes were 
jiressed bai'k from the Ithone and the Meusi', 
the t iile of migration swej)! eastward again, 
(lerman colonists crossed the Kibe, and the 
lowi'i* Vistula, and settled in the (‘a.sti*rii forests 
and marshes, which wi're already oi^cupii'd 
in j>art by their own neai' kinsmen, though still 
more by Slavonic tribes. '^J'he powerful '^Feii- 
tonic Oriler of Knighthood, which conti'olled 
the work of (.‘olonizat ion, eventually came into 
I'ontlii't with Poland. The Knights were over- 
thrown by the poles in the great> battle of 
'rannenberg on .Inly Jo, 111(1. Tlie <*oiifiict, 
riMiiains a landmark in the eternal struggle 
between "J^'ulon and Slav. Tt finds a promi- 
nent though mournful placid in (Jerman history. 
When Prince Riilow, in Jiis retirement, w^rote 
liis famous hoolv on Imperial (lermany,” he 
could still refer with regret to “ tho }>laek 
day of ’^ramienbiTg.'’ The rejoicings ovia* 
Ilindcnburg’s vietory wi're far nioro than the 

joyful reeeption of the news of a triumph. 
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'.riir battle of Tannenborp iscemied to Ccrniaiiy 
to efface a bitter memory, and to compensate 
tor the grief of five liiindred yeais. Kast 
Jhiissia liad, nevertheless, not been so easily 
tlcfended as the Germans expected. They had 
thought that the small fortress of Boytai, 
standing near Ldtzen in the middle of the lake 
ifgion, would serve to cheek the passage* of an 
anny. The Russians took Bo\eii with the 
greatest ease. It needed gr('at forces ot troops, 
and sonu* s(*rious Russian mistakes, to recover 
the province' 'and to hold it safely even for a 
limited time. But as the. effect of tlie inva.'-iou 
nf Kast. I’russia upon the spirits of the Germans 
was v(Ty marked for i)olitical rousons, so the 
( \pulsion of the invaders had a eorrespondingly 
marked result in the return of (Jermaii eonli- 
<li-nee. On the otluT hand, the battle* of Tan- 
nenl)erg gravely affected tlu* Kussian plan 
.'f campaign. .It Jiieant a ec'rtain amount of 
(onlusion and jjostponcanent. it diil not in 
the least dt*pres.s the indomitable cheerfulness 
nf tli(' Russians, but it eompelU'cl tli(‘ir Goim 
maud('r-in‘(.'hi(*f to modify his strategy. 

U’he next section of the frontier with which it 
is m*eessary to deal is the great wedge of Poland, 
at one(* th(' blessing and lh(' bane of Hussian 
-iiategy. Poland was advantageous Ix'eause it 
''trelehed so far in the direetion of the heart of 
the homeland of the £o(‘. It was a j)or])lexing 
probb'iii b('eaus(*, ns aln'ady (‘xplairuHl, it wa.s 
'surrounded on tliret.* sidi's by einany teirilory. 
'riiroiigli its eentro ran the great river N’isttila, 
entering tlie province froni ( lalieia, flow ing north 
and north-west to W’arsaw, and tlaai passing 
westward until it entered Germany near 'riiorn. 
As the Xieinen dominated strategy farther 
north, so the Vistula was the ehic'f factor of 
''tiat< g\ in the centre of I’oland. The Germans 
w( re astride its lower reaehes, and thus ef>uld 
' nt( r Poland along l)oth its banks ; but where 
the j‘i\(.'r curved southward at W'arsaw it ])ro- 
M’Uled an obstaelt^ athwart the line of tlennaii 
a<l\anee which was to stand Russia in good 
st«*ad. The \'istnla had important tributaries. 
Gn the nortli the River Xan'vv, wiiieli entered 
the Vistula below Warsaw’, fornu d. with its 
h’cder the Bohr, an important line (*\tending 
almost to the Xieinen at (Jrodno. West nf 
Warsaw th(‘ small Biver li/ura, with its lesser 
tributary the Raw a, made a valuable line* on 
which the Russians lield the (jJermans in elie< k 
ihiring the latter part of the? winter. Tin* 
Pilitza was another river in Southern Poland 
whose eourso was the scene of repeated conflicts, 


as was also the River X'ida, which entered the 
Vistula on the Galician frontier. 

Poland north of the Vi'^tula wa*^ an opt'U 
wo.odeil plain, containing in the neighbourhood 
of the Xhiri'W' marslies of great importan<*e in 
relation to military movements, ^lar^^hf's had 
a considerable effect upon the Polish campaign. 
Tliere were (‘xtensivo marshes to the w'est of 
Warsaw which greatly hampered the GcriuaiLS 
in their atfi'iniils to strikt'. at tlie capital of (ho 
|)rovine('. There W(‘re othi'is before l^ow icz and 
near Lodz wliieh s<’r\4'd to eon(ra<*( tin* (h rnum 
nioxt'ini'nls wlu*n thi'v w<*re eiak'jn onring to 
4r(»ss the B/.ura in their se4*on(l dash t4)wnrd.s 
Warsaw. Sjaillu'in Poland was of great('r 
altitude, with more fon'sts, and neeasional deep 
gorgt's a \ ('r\' ditlienlt i*oiintry f«ir military 
<>pi‘rations. Tin* iiopniation of INtland w’as 
(K*ns<*r than in any other part of Russia, showing 
an a>*(*rag<‘ t)f 200 to (lie s(|uare milt*. W’tirsaw' 
hatl S00,000 iuhahilants, and many nourishing 
manufaet nrt‘s. Its e(*ntral position, its com- 
mand of roatl. rail and riv(‘i\ its bridge ov(*r tho 
Vistula, and its great politietd importanet*, 
made; it tin* goal of Gt'i’nnm ambitions in Iht^ 
t*ast(‘rn tln*alj’t* t)f war. The capture of Warsa.\v 
would have imi)li(‘d a witlnlrawal of tin* Russian 
forces altaig tin* wln>lt* fr«)nt in Poland, to a 
line rt'sting on (lie Riv(*r Bug and (he linger 
Prip<‘t marslu's in its n*ar. W'lu'n 1 linden- 
burg math* his first ad\'anet* through Gi'iitral 
I’ttlainl to the N’istul.i. his troops wt'rt* eonfidt'ut 
that (ln*y would enter the cifx. d'ln*\’ almost 
rt*aehcd the oiiiskirls. Tin; I’otir of tin* guns 
could ht* heard by the aljinnt'd inliahitants, and 
for a f(*w liours it wtis tlionght tlmt tho etipital 
was lost. Reinft)ret*mt*nts an ived by rail in tin* 
nick of time, inareht'd straiglit into tin* firing 
line, and dntvt; tin* G(*rmans hack. The s(*(*ond 
eitv of Pohmd was Lodz, which laid lOO.OtM) 
inhidiitants. J.,t>dz was ti “ nmshroom town 
of nnKlern growth, with a great cotton industry. 
It wtis a straggling plaet*, eliit'lly consisting of 
one wide main thoroughfan* st'veral miles long. 
'riu*re was ln*a\y lighting hefort* Lotlz when tin* 
(;(*rmans madt* tli(*ir s(*eond advanet* in G(*ntral 
Poland tt> tin* line of tin; Bziira. Tin* German 
hnllelins all<*gt*d that. Iif*l-ee f*onlliet.s occurred 
in tin* s(re«‘ts of tin* city, l>ut the truth was that 
the Riis.*^i{ms desigi;edl\’ (*vaenaled it, and tin 
enemy cult rt'd uijopp'o.-t'tl. Tor a long (iin; 
tln*y trealetl Lodz with jxciiliar tenderness, the 
reason b(*ing that it was mon' G(*rman Ilian 
Polish, G<*rman immigrants had gone to I.odz 
in great numbers, attrael(*d by its industrial 
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GERMAN REFUGEES FROM EAST PRUSSIA IN BERLIN. 


possil)iliti<*s. They welcomed tlio invaders, and 
th<^ help ^iv'<*n to tlie fo(? by (icTiiian aliens 
throughout J’oland was not the least of tlie 
Kussian dilVieult ic\s. Some of the smaller 
J*olish towns had Hourisliing intlustries. Lublin 
and Floeic possc^ssrd s\igar refinc'ries. Kalisz 
had a valuable' trade in laee and (*mbroideri(‘S. 
Radom, the' centre of a tract of j)otato cultiva- 
tion, laiel hugev elist ilU'ries. Pit)(rkow lay in a 
gre'at mining flislriid. Heaidzin, nevir the^ 
Sih'sian frontier, was in tht> centre of a pre)spt.'r- 
ous ceiallield. Both in the eastern and the^ 
we'stern thi*alres the invading (airmans seized 
and wrei'Ue'd greevt manufacturing and mining 
districts. Just as they peiralyzed the industries 
of Belgium and Xorthc*rn France, so they 
de'vastiileal \Ve\ste*rn Boland. The scenes of 
de'solation in Flandea-s and the Departments of 
the Nord and the Bas de Uahiis were surpassed 
by the misery wrought in Poland, when* the 
countryside was left as bare as though it had 
been (U'voured by U)custs. 

Mucli was said, .and rightly said, about tlio 
courage and devotion with wliich tlAtipeople of 


Belgium flung themselves in the pathway of the 
in vailing (iermaii armies. They suffered tho 
rav aging of their country rather than nmke even 
a forced and involuntary leagu(5 with the 
invailers. It was not so genirally recognized 
that, tho iM|ually gallant Boli*s found tliemselv'es 
called upon to make a similar decision, Ger- 
many counted upon a rising of the Poles in her 
own favour as soon as she crossed the Polish 
frontii'r. 'J'he Austrians liad j^reciscly similar 
expectations. Jiotli Powers were so l^ickirig 
in political iM*rce])tion that they bclicv’(‘d they 
would be welcomed by the l^)lisli pco)>lo as 
deliverers from the Ku.-sian yoke. Their 
antii-ipntion of an immediate Bolish re})eruon 
was one t^f the factors in their })lanning of 
the war. It must be admitted that they were 
not so comj)letely without justiticatitai as 
was numifest in ilieir error about Belgium. 
Kv en experienced Russians had many misgiving.s 
regarding the Poles, and feared either op(*n or 
veiled hostility. What both sides overlooked 
was that, though the Poles believed them-^elv'es 
to have great and manifold grievances ag!iin.'“t 
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Russia, these were of comparatively modern 
growth, and the bitternests they engendered was 
titeadily diminishing. Their hatred of tlie 
Prussians, on the othi'r liand, was ingrained in 
every fibre of their being. It laid been nurtured 
during a thousand years. It was as old as 
Polish liistory. If tlie Prussians luwer forgot 
Tannenberg, neither tUd the tieseendants of 
their Polish victors. When Russia marelied to 
war, till' hearts of all the Polish peojjle llained 
forth ill her siijijiort. Thi' nearest counterpart 
to the outburst of J\)lish loyalty to thi? '^Fsar was 
the equally ardent upheaval of entlmsiasm in 
India for the eausij of the King-tanperor, a 
demonstration which upset yet anothi'r of the 
ealeiilat ions of Rerlin. The J\)les and the Rus- 
sians found theiiisel\'(*s at one, and tlu*v armed 
in 11 c!ommon cause. '.riio [iromise of J^olish 
autonomy was the se(|uel to the declaration of 
the Poles, and not, as was at first supposed, its 
inspiration. The |)roinise was a reward, and 
not a bribe, ^leanwhile, thi^ unfortunate Poles 
hail to endure the wholesat* wri'eking of their 
towns and villages by tlu' Clermans as the result 
of their lidelity. 

The Clermans had tlieir Polish question too. 
Its heart lay in the province of Posen, on the 
■westernmost frontier of Poland. 'Then' were 
400,000 Protestant Ikile.s in Past Prus.sia, but 
thi'ri’t were over a million Poles, ehiell\ Pat holies, 
in Ikisen. For a eentury atti'injits had been 
made, idways without avail, to Prus>iani/.e the 
I’oh's of Posen. Thi'y wen' alternately cajoled 
and oppressed. On llu* one haial, ini'asiiri's 
were jiassi'd so recently as 1907 for I'xpro- 
priating their land in favour of Clerman colon- 
ists, Wiiili? they were also foi-biilden to usi' their 
own language at public, nu'etings. and lla*ir 
children were flogged at school for r<*fusing to 
answi'r que.stions in (lermaii. On tlie other 
hand, the Kmpi ror William sought to eoiieiliati? 
them by building a llamboyant royal castle in 
the city of Jkisen at a cost of a quarter of a 
million sterling, and liy other la'guiling ex- 
pedients. On the whole, tin* Poles remained 
obdurati* I'nougli, and tluir resistance to I’ru.s- 
sian methods was maintained with varying 
success right down to the outljri'ak of war. 
They were dragooned severely, luit thi'y re- 
fused obedience. Prince J^iilow' plaint ivi'Iy de- 
clared that the Poles must be brought “to 
understand the Clerman sjiirit,” and lie insisteil 
that “German nationality” must prevail m 
the eastern j>rovinces. If not, lie said, they 
would have “a Polish danger,” and he main- 


tained that the whole future of the German 
Kmpire was bound up with the fate of the 
Kastern Marches, 

Tliere was no groat physical obstacle to a 
Russian invasion of Po-;eii, when eiri'umstanees 
permitted. South of Thorn and the \h‘stula, 
the frontier was harreil for somi' ilistanei' by tho 
incvitahlo marshes. Then came the River 
Warta, south of which again the marsh lands 
recurred; but tho valley of the Warta (the 
river was 109 yards broad at the frontier) was 
practicable enough, and offered a natural nu'aus 
of ingress into Prussia. It may he added that 
l^isen was a highly eultivateil province, anil 
from it Gi'rinany ilrew large supplies of rye, 

Russia, however, was perliaps even inorc^ 
inti'rested, both for stralegieal and economic 
reasons, in tlie province of Silesia, which lay to 
the south of Posen, and was contiguous to the 
south-west corner of Poland. Silesia w'as lialf 
as large' as Irc'land, and was tho bigge.st jiro- 
vinco ill Prussia.. It contained a million Poll's, 
mostly settled near tho frontier. It. was also, 
and the fac't was of infinite impnrtanei*, the 
greatest manufacturing and mining area of 
l^kistern Germany. Mr. Hilaire JMloo acutely 
pointed out at an early stage of tho war that 
tho two main iiu lust rial districts of Germany 
were precisely tliose which tho first slioek of an 
invasion would strike. They Wf'ro W^'.st[)halia 
in the west, and Silesia in thi' east. Of tlic two, 
A\’est 2 >halia was the more imiiortant, becaiisi^ 
armami'iit-? wiTo almost. wlH>iIy inanufai'.tured 
ill the western field. 9110 ruin of IV'estphalia 
would lueaii a huiidroil times more than the 
oei'upation of Rerlin. Jiut tho shutting down of 
till* mills and manufactories and mines of Silesia 
would have an almost eipially iiaralyzing effi'ct 
upon Gc'rmany's capacity and desire for resist - 
aiu*e. Silc*sia had tho rii’hc'st ^ini; deposits in 
till* world, ill the ni'ighliourliooil of Jh'uthen, 
quite close to the frontier. Tho gn^atest 
mining <anil smelting centres, at Zabr/.e, Jviiiiigs- 
liuui', and cbewlii're, and tJie^ glass industrii's 
of (deiwitz, wi're within a day’s march of Rus- 
sian territory. Tlie largest ironworks in Sili^sia, 
at Kiiriigshutte, could Iiavi' bisai shelled from 
JIussian soil, four milt's away. lliero wore 
flourishing tcjxtile industries of great magriitudo 
ill nil tho \’alleys r>f Southern and (Jontra) 
Silesia, worked eliiilly liy water power. Tho 
whole e^aintrysido was full of mills, and jiacked 
with a dense pojiulation. It was practice lly 
undefended, relied neither on fortresses nor on 
natural obstacles against invasion, and lay at 
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A c;ERMAN encampment near the RUSSIAN FRONTIER. 


I he* (»t‘ u 'rii(' basin ol 

Hivrr Otli r, whicli travL*r.secl tbo proviiut' 
ill u luirtli-w astorly din'ctiou, Jod din*ctly to 
Mrrlifi, it was giiarcied liy (crtaifi fcirfi- 

fiad posit inns, of which inor<‘ anon. On<*c' firmly 
csl ahlislu’d in Silesia, the Kussians could strike 
<’ith(*r noi‘1 h-\vestA\ ard at Jierlin, or south- 
u'<‘sl w ard, t hrou^h t he Morav ian ( Jaie l^et wcon 
t h(M ’arpathians and tin' Sudetie Mountains, at 
X'ienna. llrc'slaiu, tla* capital, was the ihirtl city 
of Prussia, with half a million inliabitants and 
a. Jiu/LTe tnide. '^Fhe province also ('ontaiiuHl 
many rich and powi’rful landowners with very 
^reat I'stati's, 

It will havt' be('n ^atla'nd tliat tiu' eastern 
front iiT of (Jermany was n(»t so vuhuTalile as it 
lookt'd upon the map. Its curious shape even 
<*onh‘rrt'il sona» atlv anta^i's, and in sci’tions it 
had ust'ful natural proUndion in the shape of 
marshes, dense woodlands, and rivers. 'The 
case t>f Aust ria-Hunjjjary, which must la'xt be 
d('alt with, was far otherwise. Tlu^ natural 
frontier of tin* Ouai Monarchy on tlu* norlh-c*ast 
was tin' Car[)athian Ean^e, wliicli bordert'd the 
ttrritory of Hungary. This barrier furnisluMl 
by Nature was most unwisely posst'il at the time 
of tlu' part it ion of Poland, towards the end of the 
eighti-enth century, v\ lu*n the v\ idt; provinci* of 
(hdicia, on the imrthern side of the Carpathians, 
was accpiiretl by Austria. J3y this cliange the 
Monarchy gavc^ hostages to fortune. A portitui 
of the northern frontier of tlalicia was formed by 


t he U[)p<r X'istula, but much of the* rest ha<l no 
natural linii of demarcation at all. 'J’he [iro 
v'inc'o was traversed by several rivars rising in 
the Carpathians, and running from south to 
north until they ft‘ll into the X'istula. The chit f 
of the.s(‘ were tlu‘ San, the W'istoka, and tlu* 
Dunajt'c. W hen tlio Kussians [)our( d into ll.e 
province from the east, tliesc* rivers fornad a 
.series of lines cm wJiic’h tlu^ d(‘fi*atc‘d Aii.-trian 
armies successively ralliicl. c'xactly 
tVederick Maurice had foretold manv year 
bc'fore. As a vnIioIo flic? provinc'c* nc*cessaril\ 
liad a dowiiv\ard slope from the (/ai])adiian Mo 
the rivers X'istula and Dniester. The* wintca- 
c*limato was viivy bit tea*, with lieav'y snowfall-, 
followt'd usually by excessive rain in the* sfiriicj. 
It produced extcaisivo crops, and was tht‘ most 
important potato-growing area in Austria, but 
its manufactures were backward. The* ( Jalicit.n 
oil-held was very extensive, and of niucii im 
portance to the (UTinanic Powc'rs. The princip.d 
centre's of oil production were nc*ar Drc)hc»l)\'c/., 
Krosno, and Koloinea. All tlu'se tract -i fell 
cluite c'arly into tho possession of the' Russian.-, 
and though in February, 1915, tlu'y were com- 
pelU'd to fall back from Kc.)lonica for a tin e 
very little tlalician oil got into Austria or (ier 
many after the first two months of the war. ^Vs 
Ualicia was producing two million tons of oil 
tinnually in time of peace, the Iojss to the Ger- 
manic Eoaguo was considerable. 

Tho means of coinmimicatiori in Galicia ere 
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very good when compared witli tliosc of I'olaiid. 
I'ho principal railway route Iraverfsed tlie centre 
of tho province from cud to end, from Cracow 
through Tarnow, Jaroslau, iV/.cmysl, Lemherg, 
and Kolornea to tlio Kiimaninn frontier, with 
41 branch from Lemberg bifurcating into Cent nil 
and Southern Russm. Tliere was anotlier rail- 
way route roughly piirallel to the priiicipiil one, 
but running along tho lower slopes of tho Car- 
pathians through Sandec, Sanok, Stryj, ami 
Stanisliiu, all of whicli places were important 
junctions. Besides these long liiu's, there wtav 
ii number of transverse sections, and no i)ortion 
of tho province \\4is very fur from rail\va\' com- 
munication. There were 11 points at which 
rail-he4uls 4»p[iroached the Russian frontier, \\ ith 
no communication beyond it, 4ind the tact 
throws an ij^structive light upon the industry 
llui Austrians had ex])ended U[)oii the (Jalician 
railway system. 

'J'lie two ])rineip:d towns in (laliciii wta-c 
I-.einb('rg, tht^ Ciipilid, in tla^ ciistern 4irea, with 
about 1()0,(MK) inhabitants ; and Cnicow', in tho 
wc'stern are«i, with ivbout 1)0,000 inhabitants. 
Tiu‘ Knssians took Lenilxrg at th<‘ bc'ginning 
of S(‘pt(Mnber, and at oia*e puslu'd on to the. 
invest imait of the f(.»rtress of Przeinysl, which 
la\’ one -third of the way towards Craeow’. 
Lem])erg was tJie fourth city of the Austro- 
llungju’iiin Rinpin’, and SO per ccait. of its 
populiition wei*(‘ Poles. Cnieow was t he corona- 
tion amlljuritil place* of tlie Rings of Polaiul, and 
wa>-. slill “live intcllec(u»| centre- of the l.’olisli 
nation.” Poles formed iiKjn* tlian two-thirds of 
its populiition. Taking the ])eople of ( hilici.i 
as a whole, limvexcr, it nia\' b<^ siiiil that tli<- 


Poles numbered about lo per i*i‘nt., and the 
Butheiu's about 42 per ci'iit. Altluingh tlu* 
Poles jirt'ikaianated in hot b the chit'f eities thty 
were nw^st ly i*oneent ratinl in the wi'stt'rn half of 
tiu' prt>\'inee, while the Kntbenrs tlwelt in the 
Oiisterii Imlt. d'be Hut bent's weri* ria*iidl\' akin 
t«> llu* fjittlt‘ H ns.'^ i ms across iht^ boi*tler, 4'1 h' 
relations between ToN's antj Hnt hem's iirt* 
t'xplained in Chapter XXX\ 1., N'oluint^ 11. 
It is enough to sa\' her*' that tlu* IViU*^ had bet'u 
t'ucouritged by Austria at tlu* t'xpiust* of tlu* 
Hutbem's, until a period shortly prt'et'ding tlu* 
Win*. 'I'lie Hntlu'nt's welct)im*d tht^ invading 
Hn -'-iiins, wliost* icligioii Wiis tlm sjime iis tlicir 
o'Aii. Tlu' iittitiuK' t>f tlu* Austriiin I’olt's. who 
wt^'i’i' Komiin Ciitholies, was not so re.-nlily dis- 
closed. 4’lu'\ laid fewt'i' gi’icviinct's than tiu'ii* 
brethrt n in (a*rinany J\ntl Hussia, and w(*rc not 
so restive under tht> yokt*. 

In ii corner between (hiliciii ;md Hunumia 
hiy tiu' Austriiin crow Ji dueh\' of Hu* Bukowina, 
■' t ht^ hind of bt‘('ehes,’* a rt‘gion t>f llu* lliickly- 
wood(*tl foot-hills t>f (lu^ Carpal hiiins. The* 
Bukow imi Wiis umpiirst ioiuibly luort* Hussiiin 
thiin Ale'll rian in sympathy iuid spirit. Over 
4t) ]>cr cent. t>f tlu* [u>[)nhdit)n Wiis Hulhcnt*. 
about o~} pt'i* (‘('lit. Wiis Himuniian, ami tlu' 
.Jews numbi'i’i'd J .» p(‘r cent. 'Tlu* < ierniiin 
el(*me*nl was M'vy small in(l('(*d. X(‘iirl\’ 7u p(*r 
(•('lit. of the peoplt* lu'longi'd to tlu* (tri'i'h 
Orthodox Clmrch. C/u riiow it /., the capiliil of 
tlu* duchy, Wiis ii bright iind fituiri^limg little 
cit\* situat(‘d on a lu'ight 5ibo\( tlu* Ki\ci‘ 
Prut h. iind c\t(‘nsiv('ly girt. b\’ m.-irslu's. 1 1 s .-.i/u* 
hacl miicli dcvt*lop(‘(l under Austriiin iidmiiiis- 
lr;itic»n, and its indic-^trie- iiu'iuded tlu* mauu- 
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faotnr:> of paper. During the rir?.t oi^ht iiiontli.s 
of the war (’/ernowitz tw ice [>asst.*d alternately 
into th(^ liands of Russians and Austrians, and 
when they first rec^ajdured it tlio Austrians took 
• hitler vc’n^eanee on tliose of the inliahitants 
wlio had sliown (.'ordiality to tlic* invaders. 

whole' of the* struirjj;I(j in (falicia anti the 
RuUowina r<*sc)Ka'd it.s<*lf, from tln' Russian 
peiint e»f \'ie*\N% into two main oljjeets. ''riie 

first was to reach ( 'racovv, at llie west<*rn ex- 
tnanity of (Jalicia, fnr t )u* possession of ( ’me*e>\v 
was an impe*rati\e‘ pre*lude to the invasion 
eif Silesia and Posen, or to a, march seaithward 
throu^^h the Moi’avian ^Jaf^^ upon Vienna. 
'rh< i seconei was to se'cui’c the* jiasscs of the 
( 'ar[>at Ilians, which ^ave* access into Hunjjjary. 

Russians w(‘n' v’cry anxious from tlie outset 
to hrinj^ pn^ssurc* to >)«‘ar upeai Hungary. 
Peissihly tliey wtTo influcnc(‘d in part by a. 

h<‘li<*f that the near approacJi of fiostile armi«*s 
to Ruda-Pesth weaild induct* tlie Maj^yars 
to lat'ak away from Austria and conclude* a 
si'parate [)eat*(^ on tlu‘ir own acceamt. 'Phis 

belief was wid<*ly shared in Kn^land in tjuar- 
t.e*.rs wht*re^ the concept ieins tif th<3 Magyar 
attitude* w't*rt* baseti tifioii reanantie* anti tputt^ 
mis1(*ading impressiems derivexl from the records 
of till' days of Keissuth. After the^ war had 
bt'tai in progre'ss for sejine time it^ Wiis more* 
gt'n(*rally re*aliz('<l that the Magyars wt*re 

largely rc'sponsible feir the* trend of Austro- 
Ifungarian policy, anel that tlu*ir inclination 


proV)ably was to stand or fall by the fate of 
V'ienna. The ste^ady growtlr of the influence 
of (_'oimt Tisza, thi? Hungarian Prime Minister, 
who was seiein see*n te^ be the most powwful 
man in the Mejuarcliy, eonfirme*d this conclusion. 
]\Iore*ejvcT. the Magyar e>ppre*ssion of the Slav 
rae e's of the* Me.>narchy liael be*en one of the* fac- 
te>rs which pre(*ij)itale‘d the war. The Magyars 
fought in peilitics for tlieir envu liand, but their 
bitter auti-Sla\' ]>olic;\' ceimpi'lle'd them to range 
t Jiems<‘l\’cs beside* the* Aust re)-( jlermans. Yet 
it was ne)t reiilly necessary for Russia to seek 
a political meitixe eif any seirt fe>r striking at 
J lungary. Military eonsiderat ieais sutliced to 
justify her plans. Hungary was the principal 
granary of tin; Monarchy. Jt was also the only 
largf' source of supjily of lie^rses left to the 
<h*rmanie IViwers. In times of peace (lennany 
annually impeirte'd largo numbers of horses 
frejiu Russia.. The Hungarian hoi-se's w'ere of 
lighte*!* build, but lh(*y were* better tJian nothing. 
Once the (’arpathians were crossexl, tlie wiile 
plains of Hungary offi*red an easy [)ath for a 
vigorous fen*. invading Hungary, too, the 

pressure on the gallant little* army of Serbia 
ce>uld he* rolie\ ed. Pinal ly, once the Russians 
held the (*re*st of the (’arpathiaus tliey wemid 
fully [irotect their left flank against menace 
iluring a fe)rward me)veme*nt tlirough Poland 
against Prussia. It was imt surprising, Ihere- 
fejrc*, that thre)nghe)ut tlie? le)ng wiiiti'r, the 
struggle* foi the Carpathian passes eeintinucd 
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with unabated violence, no matter what 
conflicts ware racing elsow lu re. 

The Carpathians were part of the backbone 
of Europe, and yet they were very little known 
to travellers and tourists. They bore small 
resemblance to the Alps, and their scenery, 
though impressive, was not on the grand scale 
of Switzerland. No Ctirpathian luaght was 
ct)vered with x^erpetual snow, and th(' whok' 
range did not contain a single glacier. Th«' 
highest pc*ak. Mount Kranz Josef, was in t)u^ 
'Tatra group at the western end, and was S,7J7 
feet high. The passes wn re easy and Itns . 
'The slopes of the mountains were thic-kly 
wooded, especially on the south. Tlu* wiul(‘r 
in the (Wpathians was always hi< ter, and if 
the passes wore practicuible enough fnun tlie 
ptant of view' of tlu* inountain<‘er. the\ wt'n* 
choked wdth snow\ .Fighting occurred at iiit(‘r- 
\al.s along a section of (lu^ (<arpathians n(‘nily 
JOO miles in length, extiaiding fnaii a point 
.'•outh of tlu* town of I'arnow in (Jalicia to tia* 
borders of Rumania. JJkto were six principal 
[) 0 .ss(‘s the possessieju of wliieh was at. intervals 
conlesU'd, the Dukla., the hupkow, th(‘ llzsok. 
th(‘ Volocz or Vereezke, the 0(*latyii or .Kbroz- 
mez(), and th(^ Borgc). 'To t.lies(^ inay be atlded 
till' minor • Kirlibaba Pass, at the south-western 
corner of the Bukowina. 'Tlie Russians crossed 
evi'ry jiass except the J^orgo during the autumn 
and w'inter, some more than once, and though 
tliey were eoinpelleil t<» withdraw' in every case, 
they rarely lost possession for any length of 
time of the northern ap])roaelies. Railways 
traversed the hnpkow', Czsok, VcJoez, and 
Delatyn Passes, and there was another railway 
crossing the range some distance to the west of 
the Dukla. By the J^upkow they reaelied 
Homonna and the verge of thi^ .Hungarian 
f)lain. By the Uzsok they caiiu* ti) Luigvar and 
ht^yond. By the Volocz tlit^y raided down 
the valley of Ihi? Latoreza Bivia* to ^lunkaes 
and still fartlier. By the Delatyn, more popu- 
larly known as “ the Magyar Way,” he<-ause it 
was the historic route for invading Hungary, 
they inarched in eonsiderable force to the inifior- 
tant town of Mdrainfiros-Sziget, wliere they 
treated the alarmed inhabitants with a restraint 
which w'on their eontldence. Jt w’as not until 
strong (lerman forces were lirigaded with the 
Austrian troops early in 19 la — it was believed 
on the direct representations of Count Tisza 
to the Kaiser — that the Russian pressure acros.s 
the Carpathians w^os seriously cheeked. One 
reason for the movement of the Russians along 
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the 'Magyar Way and the Volocz Bass was that 
on the southern slopes of the range in these 
neighbourhoods tluTc ilwc'lt Inrgi' numbers of 
itulhiaics, who r*(‘cci\cil tbiau with couspicuous 
])lea.sure. 

'The whole of the* terrain of tbi* c*astern 
theatre during thc‘ first months of the war 
has now' been cxaininerl in detail. jt is next 
necessary to explain coneisrdy tlii'. fortified 
positions prepared in this area by each of the 
three Powers involved. The principal forfre*-s 
in East iVussia was Kbriigsherg, the second 
I'apital of Prussia, situated on tlu’' Riv’er BregiJ. 
It po.ssessed an inn(*r and outi'r line of works 
beyond which were 12 detaehi^d forts, 
six on each side of the Pregel. In addition, 
there weax'. two other large and powerful forts, 
that of Friedrie-hshurg, on an island in the river, 
to the west of thi? fity, and the Kaserno Kron* 
priiiz, within the ramparts on the eastern side, 
jvbiiig.'-^berg rankcfl as a first-class lorire.sa, and 
was the head([uarterH of tlie 1st Army Corjls. 
It lay far within the great Frische Lagoon, on a 
wooded peninsula, with a steep and forbidding 
coast. On the long spit of land forming the 
seaward side of the lagoon was the entrenched 
camp of Pillau, 20 miles from Kdnigsberg. 
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RUSSIAN TRENCHES (SHOWING TRAVERSES). 


K()iu^sl)(‘rg art'a n'quin'd lo Ih^ 
ticatod with grrat respect, and when tli(* Rus- 
sians first ent(‘r(*(l East Prussia they only 
sought, to mask the fortress. Th(*rtj \NC*r(‘ no 
otla*r important protect iv<? works in J^^ast 

Prussia, although the ditruailt Iak(‘ region of 
Masuria, witli its bloekhous<\s and Hk' small 

fort of Hoy<*n, form<‘d a natural means of 
(k'feiiee. 

On the line of the Lower X'istula, in th«i 
])rovinee ot W'esf Prussia, tln^re wta’o furtlu'r 
p(twerful fortn*sses. Dan/ig, at tin* mouth of 
t he ri\ (*r, was a tirst-elass fortress and entreiicdied 
camp, and its a])proaelu's could he inundated 
on t ht‘ i^astt'rii side. "I'here werti powerful 
works opposite Dirsehau, 20 miles to the south, 
forming a hridgi^-head guarding the main line 
to Kiuiigsherg and Petrograd. About 45 miles 
tarthei* south was the strong fortress of (trau- 
deiiz, on the right- bank of t he \hstula, forming 
aiiotlu'r valuable bridge-head. At a point 
02 mih's soutli of Danzig, and 12 miles from the 
Kussiiin frontitM- at Alexandrow'o, st ood Thorn, 
a fortn*ss which was oik' i>f the chief features 
ot the dcfenet's of lOastern CJermany. The 
town was on the right bank of tlu* \hstuh\, but 
lH)f h banks were fortified. Tlierc' was the usual 
circle of dt't ached forts, eight on the right bank 
and tivi' on tlu' left. At Thorn the raihvay 
lr<.>m Warsaw’ entered Prus.sian territory, and 
th<' ]^lace, w’hich was really a formidable 
bridge-head, formed the pivot of I linden- 
burg’s railway strategy. Thorn and Danzig 


have been compared to Metz and Straslnirg, 
and hav(' bt*en dc^scribed as bastions, as it 
W'(‘re, commanding the curtain between them." 
Th(* w’hole J..ower .Vistula was, in short, very 
strongly lield. A subsidiary but very impor- 
tant strat(‘gie j)oint was Rromberg, 32 miles 
W’est-north-vvest of Thorn, and the centre of ii 
n<‘twork of railways. It guarded the railway 
bridge's across the Eiver Notzo. 

Below’ Thorn tliere was much jnarsh country 
on both sides of th(' frontier, but at tla' [)oint 
where the valley of tin' Warta eiiterf'd JTussian 
territory the need for ovtificial protection 
again began. Accordingly the gri*at railway 
centre of Postal, wliich stood on an open sandy 
plain, was providt'd with an immense intrenched 
camp, W’hich had to ))t‘ n'ckoncd witli by any 
army marching due wc'st from Warsaw on 
Herlin. South of To.sen tluTc w’ere yt*t- 
moro marsh lands. An inner line of defence 
possessed by Ka.stern (.Germany W’as the line 
of the River Odor, whii'h could, howt'vcr, be 
very easily crossed by an invading army in 
its upper reaches in Silesia. Strong garrisons 
were maintained at Op])eln and Breslau, but 
these places had few modern fortifications. 
There w^as a big entn*nch('d camp at Neisse, 
on the northern side of the Sudetic mountains. 
The principal obstacle to an advance dow’u the 
Oder w’as the fortro.ss of Glogaii, to the north- 
west of Breslau. Glogau had been a fortress 
for centuries, and w’as built partly on an island 
and partly on the left bank of the Oder. Ita 
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fort ifif’Ht ions wore pxtonsi\o, for it was an 
important railway junction. TIk* remaining 
fortitiod positions on the line of the Oder 
were Kiisfrin, 52 inil(‘s east of Berlin, tlie 
la^t shield of the (*apital ; and Stettin, near 
llu.‘ mouth of the river. It may be said that 
tlie true def<*nees of the eastern frontier of 
(h‘nnany wvae })ro\ided by its incomparable 
system of strati'gie railways, whic’h again and 
again enabled von Hindenburg to eoiu-eni r e 
large, fore<*s <|iiifkly aiid seen'tly at va!•i«^u^> 
points fi’om wliieh liis blows \N<‘r<‘ lauiU'liiMl 
like t Imnderbolt s. Kven Silesia, despitt' tie 
r^(*iir<*ity of foititual ])ositioiis, was ast onisliingK 
\v('ll s(‘r\ed by railways. Sevtai lines of railui y 
lan oin <»f Bresla\i, and bet wtM'ii t hat city and 
(’raeow then' was no jioint to whieii troops 
eould not Iiave bt'en ((ui('kly Imrried. 

The defenees of Austria in (lalieia, wen' to a 
great extent of eoni|)aratively modern <late, 
Kntil tla' last- half-eentury Austria, Jaul not 
attempted to pro\'ul(‘ substantial dofvnsiw 
positions in (Jalieia at all, and much of laa* 
works had b(M‘n built siiu't' the twenti<‘lh 
century Ix'gan. 'ria^n; was one fortified point 
in the Bnkovvina, at Zaleszezyski, on th <5 
!Iniest<‘r, at th<' frontier, but it oiterc'd no 
more eriecti\'<' opposition to tlie llussian- 


than Maubeuge did to the Germans. Lembt'rg 
was .stateil to possess certain defences, but 
when the Austrians were routed before the 
city in September the capital instantly fell. 
The principal Austrian fortn'ss in Gali<‘ia. 
was Brzemysl, situated in hilly country tiO 
miles t'a-^l of Lemberg. Tlu' invest nn'id of 
Brzemysl was bt'gun dirt'etly aftt'r the fall of 
L# 'inberg, and thougli interruptt'd at* tim«'s,and 
not inad(‘ complete for a g«x)d many wet'k'^, 
tlu* fortress was lu'ver afterwards left aloia^ 
for long, d'ht' real i*(‘ason why I’rzemysl was 
able' to olier such ii ])rolonge'd resistance w a^t 
that the Russians we n* at tirst. shm‘t. of heavv" 
sie'gc' artilh'i’N, and still more of shells. Tia^ 
ultimate^ objt'etiv*' of the Russian struggle's 
in (lalie'ia was always (’rae-e>w. 'I'hi* e*it\' eif 
Rrat‘e>\\ w as snrrounde'd by a ring of six ]>e>w e*rful 
lorts on both side's e>f the' Vdslnla, but tlu' teital 
le'Ugtb of iJie perimete'T* was companit i vi'Iy 
small, and it was not. be'lie've'd t bat ( Vaee>w' eonid 
withstand a preeleaige'd sie'ge'. Ru-'sians 

were tlrawing n<*ar to the' (‘.ity from the* n<»rtli 
e'arly in Di'e'embe'r, ami tbe'ir ea,valry w'erti 
aetuall;s' w ithin tivi.> mih's of it on t h<' soiilli, 
w'lieii von 11 inde'uburg’s se'cond lie'iM’e* rush on 
Warsaw eompe'lled a hiirri<*d short(*ning of 
the* Russian line*. Wdie'ii \'e>n 1 1 inde'iibure; 
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fought his way to tlio Bzura River and dug 
liiinself in, he? vmls aiming, among other tilings, 
at the salvation of t-racow, and, there ‘fore, 
c»f Silesia also ; for with Cracow in their 
possession the Russians would probably' iiavo 
liad Silesia at tlieir mercy. 

Kiissia had two groat fortified positions in 
J\)land, Novo Gcorgiovsk an^l Twarigorod. 
Warsaw, thongli not tmiirely with<jul. de*ftinees, 
was praetieally an open town. Warsaw was the 
railway cTentre of Poland, lait tlie fortified zf>no 
on wiiich it relicjd was credited 18 miles away jit 
Novo (jleorgievsk. at the point wdierc; the Hug, 
swollen a few miles higher up liy the waters of 
the Narew', flowf'fl into tlie Vistula. It was 
tlie usual circle of detaelied frirls, and was 
<'xa(‘fly 120 miles from 'J'la^a’u. 'J’be forts of 
Novo Cf‘orgie\ sk were on a plat ('an w Jiich com- 
munch'd the cliania'ls of tlai riv(‘rs for many 
inih's. As it lay on tlie right (or north) liank 
of th (3 Vistula-, tlie Germans nev<T eanu; into 
ccinlae-t witli it during tlu'ir repeaRul attc'mpts 
upon Warsa-w. It effectually blocked any 
prospcHJt of advance on tb(' north bank, and 
eompeJk'd tbc'm to s('k'ct a line of advance to 
t.b(' soutli of tb(^ rivc'r, tbrough T^odz and 
Rowicz. "riu'v were eb('<*k('d at tlio Tiziira and 
1h(' Hawa. on Ibeir second advance in .1 k'CM'mbcT, 
blit bad tb(\v mad(^ good the passage of tbc'so 
rivers tliey would still have had tc'rritic! 
4il»slae1t*s to overcome. IMarslic's and woods 


extending for a long w’ay from the left bank of 
tho Vistula gave some protection to the cajiital, 
but the Russians had enormously strengthened 
thc^se areas by an elaborate entrenched line 
midway between the Bzura and Warsaw. This 
series of entrtmehed positions, which came to 
bo known as the Blonio line, from the village 
through which it passed, w^tis about 18 
miles du(3 west of Warsaw\ It w as believed that 
thc^ Blonio lino could be held for til most any 
length of time, owing to the snppc.3rt it wcjuld 
rc'cf'ivo from Wtirstiw. Iwangorod was an 
entrenelied camp 04 miles south-east of War- 
saw', at the junction of the River Wioprz with 
the Vistula. It had nine forts on tho right 
bank and throe on the k'ft, and it was nc*ar 
Ivvangcjrod that von Hindenburg’s initial 
jitUanpt to sc'ize the lino of the Vistula first 
brokii dcjwn. About 1/50 miles to the oast of 
Warsaw , on the River Bug, was Brest -Bi to vsk, 
an imuK'nse suf)ply depot ringed witli forts, 
wJiich was iht' real base of tlu? Russian opera- 
tions in P(.3land. Warsaw, Novo Gc'orgicwsk, 
Iwangorod, and Hrest-Bitovsk wc're sometimes 
d(\scribed as “ the Polish Quadrilateral,” but 
Warsaw' had no jirotcmsions to the stn'iigtli of 
the either places. 

When in future yt'ars historians pronounce a 
final verdict upon the military and political 
strategy of the war, it will probably 1x5 dc'clarcd 
that tbt' gr('at('st of tbc' many inistak»s madf5 
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KONIGSBERG. 


I)V (Jcrimiiiy was Jior ciecision to hack tlirough 
Hclgiinn. Kroiii that initial blunder most 
of her other mistakes folk^wed in a iiatiiml 
sequence. ( k^rmaiiy's ])lan of I'amjiaign, com- 
jM'udiiaisly stated, was tt) o\'(‘i t brow b'ranee 
first, and to settle witli Russia afterwards. She 
would probably have had better success if she 
had r(3\<*rsed lier plan, tt ^^as tht> supptised 
nef^d for erushing Fraiu;e first which led to the 
invasion of Belgium, witii all the evul results 
(from th(j purely German point of view) which 
ensued. Germany did not crush Brance, she 
found herself committed in the west to an 
enoriiK)us front of dangerous length, and by 
Jier brutal treatment of Bi*lgium she alienated 
the sympathy of neutral nations throughout the 
world. Had she delivered her first great attack 
in the t^ast, sho tnight conceivably have para- 
lyzed Russia and then turned westward witJi 
greater prospect of success ; but the whole 
subject is only a matter of conjecture. By the 
course Germany took she deprived herself of 
any chance of ever acliieviiig her full purpose. 
Probably *n any case, slio never had any 
chance of coirij^lcto success from the time 
England entered the lists, a consideration which 
sufficiently accounts for the “ Hymn of Hate.” 


The Gf'rniaii ]>Ians on 1-he eastern fronli<*r 
wore largidy bascnl on the assumption that tlie 
Russian mobilization would be slow. Tln' 
Geriiiaii Staff seem to hav(' propos(‘d to hohl 
East Prussia and tJie fronliia* from ^l^horn t*> 
Galicia, but not to undc^rtako at first, any 
olTensive operations on a larg(‘ scale. The 
Austro- 1 1 ungarian armies iu Galicia wen? 
iristriicfed tt) pusli nortliward into Poland in 
the direction of Warsaw, and eastward into 
Volhynia, in tlio direction of Kieff. The main 
duty of the Austrians do irly was to koej3 busy 
such Russian force's as Wi'ro available. Tt was 
cv<*n bojied that the Austrian columns based on 
J^cm})erg might take Kieff, for the cal(nilatit>n 
w'as that the Russians would bo to a gnvit 
extent preoccupied by the Polish insurn^ctioii 
which Berlin and Vienna confidently (jxpeettsi. 
If the 1st Austrian Army, based on PrzeiTiysl, 
succeeded in marching through Lublin anti 
got near to Warsaw, then the G<?rui»ins would 
have made a supporting move from Thorn 
towards the Polish capital. But all those 
hopes were largely conditional, and the broad 
purpose of the Germanic Powers was sim|)ly 
to keep the Russian armies contained while 
the flow'(*r of the Germari Active Army rushc'd 






CKACOW. 


thrniigii nt'lgiuiM aiiitl Nori-horii Fninro and took 

I *iu’is. 

Notlung ]ia))jH*n(Ml on tlu* linos thnt the 
CJorinan StailY ])r(isiij)|)os('d. Tt is true that the 
Anstriam advance* from Pr/.cinysl drew very near 
t(» Ijii})lin, hut, thei Aiislriaiis wore soon imrrying 
l)»ick to Ihcir own te'rritory. The mare-li on 
Kit'ff n'liniineil nothing but a paper firognunmo, 
for t ia* invaision of V^olhyniai endcnl as abru])tly 
iis it had begun. Wluit coinph't e‘ly upset the 

I I or man <*ailcuhit irms wtis the swiftness and 
steaidiiif'ss of the Kussiaui mobili/.aition, wliich 
iistonislied the* wliole world. 13oforo the war 
luul bc‘(‘n in progress many <hiys, powerful and 
impetuous Kussiain armit’s wen* pouring into 
I\iist Prussia and (lalit'iai, clearing the thinks 
t>f Poland. Until von HindonViurg won his 
signal lictory ait 'rainn(*nborg the Kussians 
w<*re cairrymg all b(*foro tlaan. Taiiiienborg 
pairlly parailyztul Russiam straitegy for a tiiia*, 
but it never sto])ped the pi*r.sistt*nt Russiaui 
invasion of (Jalicia, nor did it prevent tla* Rus- 
^Nins from entering Uaist Prussia agaiin ais stum 
.IS tlu\v wt‘re rt'ady. The whoh* |.)robh*ui whicli 
Russia! bald to solve wais to clear both ht*r thinks, 
.!nd then to taikt* Craicow. To that eotnbined 
purpose she recurred again and again, and she 
ue\<‘r rt'jillv aibantloned it for ai moment, a'veii 


when (Ventral! and S!)iith(*rn Pohmd were 
swarming with CU*rman troops and th»* ]>e^)])h^ 
of Wairsaiw were ])re])aring for flight. Y'hrough- 
out the whole of tlu* first six months' eam- 
paigning, Cracow was the huh'ston** that 
aittractcd the Russiains. Cracow wais the hf*art- 
of the Raissian problem. While Craicow le- 
mained untaken, no aidvanci* on the grauul scaih? 
into <*ith(‘r Prussia or Hungary wais possible*, 
while* the* e*lmnce eif re*aiching Vie*nnai wais teui 
remote* tea be* e*ven diseusse*d. YN'ith Cracow in 
Russian hands the whoh* situation would be3 
e*hainge*d. The* roaels through Sih'siai to Re*rlin^ 
or through the Mejravian (oite* to \"iennai, 
weiulel be*e*ome open. Hungary eouhl be rauelt*d 
to the* gate*s eif Buelapost, Tht*re* couhi lie* an 
advane*e* in force* aleing the line* of the Wart a tei 
Peiseai aind beyond, witlieaut fear of ai Hank 
eittaok. T1 k 3 ditliculties of the* invasion of 
Knst Prussia we)uld hirgely be ov ercome, because 
it was re^aseaiabh* to suppose that in such an 
event the (lerman feirces in East Prussia weiuld 
se^e^n be eeanpelled to fall back, in eirder to avoid 
being cut off. Tlie key te) Russian strategy 
was Craoeiw, and to take that city was the prin- 
cipal probh'in feir which a solutieai had to be 
found. This was the theoretical side of the 
Russian movements. In practice the Russian 
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task eventually resolved itself into the problem 
of c-learing Poland of an exceedingly stubborn 
invader. 

Russia soon found that it was easier to 
mobilize iier millions than to arm and equip 
them and place them in the battlo-liiie. All 
tlie perplexitic'S and obscurities of the early 
months of the Russian campaign turneil upon 
the difficulty of converting mobilized men imo 
i tlicient c-ombatanls, clothed in uniforms, fur- 
nished with rilles and ammunition, and reatly 
to tight. The actual mobilization was a magni- 
tir*ent i)ieee of organization. From the farthest 
(routines of the Russian Kmf)ire came inha*- 
minable train-loads of men eager to give thcar 
Jiv<\s for the Tsar. Mr. Stephtai (Jraham 
relah'd how h(r was in a villagt* in the Altai 
Mountains, in the very heart of Asia, when the 
mobilization order arrived. The men knew 
not hing of the troubles of Europe, and had not 
(‘\’(‘n been told against whom the Tsar had gone 
to war. They saddled th(*ir ponies and rode 
off cheerfully, nevtrr (juestioning the call. The 
citi(^s in the rear of the line of eontlict b(H»anu' 
<*hoked with men, but it was long before th(*y 
were all able to march forth as lighting units. 
The supply of clothing, of arms, and above all 
of ammunition, was insufficient for the count- 
l(‘ss hosts which had been gathered. The 
factories of Russia worked without ceasing. 
'I’he Allies did th<»ir Ix'st to supply detkiencies, 
so long as tlien? was any chanct* of g(‘tting 
suf)pli(*s iiitcj the country. Japan sent great 
(juantities of warlike stores, tluge fiurchascs 
w(*re made from neutrals. Y(»t it- was a very 
long time before Russia was able to over(‘omo 
her manifold n('(‘ds ; and tla* lack of mat<a'ial, 
and not the fighting quality's of her troops, was 
the chif'f explanation of such n'xerscs as sh<* 


occasionally eneounten'd in the earlier stage's 
of the campaign. Slie had to light on an 
incredibly haig front. Her actual fighting line 
was at some points dangerously thin. She 
was particularly short of big guii ammunition, 
a difficulty which soon hampered all the com- 
batants alik(*. A shortage of the nuams of 
waging war lay at the back of all her move- 
ments, and t he know ledge gnawed at the la'arts 
of her command(*rs. In course of tim(> th(\s(^ 
obstaek^s were to a gn'at degieo ov(a*com(‘, and 
it w as cakailated that by A])ril, hUf), she would 
be V('Ty near her maximum st reiigt h. 

The war brought a solidarity to the Ibissian 
nation such as it had neva'r known b(*fore. 
Never had Russia been so unit(d. Tiiere were 
strikes in progress at I*«‘trograd and in other 
cities wh(‘n the hour of conflict came. (Uvil 
dis(!ont(‘nt was rife, and anxious obs(a*vers 
believed that the country was on the vergi' of 
anotlH'.r inl(*rnal upht'aval. It was indt'cd, hut 
not in the form which tlu' vigilant watchi'rs in 
l^c'rlin had })n‘dicted. Th(*y had taken diu? 
not(' of th<‘ siirfacM' symptoms which were 
plainly visibh*, and b<‘lie\’ed that- the war 
would fuid Russia r(‘nt asuiuka* by disordi'r. 
They failed to undcMstand th<' psychology of 
flic Russian people*, just as the‘y failed t-o und(*r- 
stand every othea* nation around them. Tlu* 
strike's at Retrograd vaiiished in a- night, and 
the Cossacks who laid been brought into the* 
city to ])res(‘rv<^ ord(‘r in the Nevsky IVospekt 
and the oth(*r main thorouglifan'S found them- 
st'lves acclainu'd by the j)f)|)ulace. Out? (_)f them 
was heard to say to a comrade* : “ Js it ])ossible 
that th(*s(* ])(*opl(^ arc* ch(*(‘ring us, or am J 
dr(*aming ? ” Tla* (iermans and Austrians liad 
imagiiK'd that the Russian crowds would dcTrion- 
strate against the* war. and clamour for p(*a.ce 
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at any price. When the fateful day came 
iinmenso throngs were kneeling in front of the 
Winter Palace, and chanting the majestic and 
solemn strains of the Russian National Anthem. 
For the first time for a century a Tsar of Russia 
looked out upon a Russian Empire one and 
indivisible, animated by a common piu*i>ose, 
stung from iiidifToronce into an eager desire to 
face a common foe. In the Russo-Japanese 
War some of the Russian troops had to be 
driven into the troop trains at the point of the 
bayonet. In Aiigusi, 1914, the Russian regi- 
ments marched forth gladly, fired by a burning 
desire to take up the burden of a war which 
appealed more strongly to the people than 
any campaign in wliich Russia had ever 
engaged. 

One of the first fruits of the moral change 
which Russia underwent was the entire and 
ruthless prohibition of the liquor traffic. The 
Tsar’s imperative order was accepted without a 
miu*mur, and was regarded as a symbol of the 
transformation which the country had under* 
gone. It cost the Russian Exchequer a 
revenue of £08,000,000, but Ministers were 
speedily hoard declaring that it wiis worth the 
price because of the lncrea;sed efficiency it pro- 
duced. Cheap vodka had bo(m the bane of the 
populace. The ravages of drink in Russia 
cannot be compared with the consequences 
of liquor consumption in the United Kingdom, 
because in Ru.ssia the effects went considerably 
deeper. Really good vodka, drunk in small 
quantities, was not a particularly pernicious 
beverage. A tiny glass or two, taken with a 
dish of fresh caviare of a delicacy unobtainable 
outside Russia, luul been said to bo “ os accept- 
able as strawberries and cream.” The cheap 
spirits more widely consumed in Russia were of 
very different quality, and t he quantities drunk 
both impoverished and dt'bilitated masses of 
the people. At first the Tsar’s decree only 
applied to the period of mobilization, but later 
it was extended for the duration of the war. 
The result w^is magical. From the Baltic to 
the Pacific not a public -house was open, and 
the order was rigidly ordorecd to the letter. 
It was accepted pat iently and wiiho\it complaint 
by the entire population. “ The result was,” 
wrote *an observer, ” that the army and the 
people were serious and sober wlion they faced 
the task imposed upon them. Rioting and 
dissipation wore things of the past, both at the 


front and in the capital.” Such was the grave 
and earnest mood in which Russia braced her 
self for her tremendous task. 

The story of the first few months of fighti’ig 
in the eastern theatre falls naturally into certain 
definite sections. There was first the Russian 
invasion of East Prussia, followed by von 
Hindenburg’s retaliatory stroke, the battle of 
Taimenberg, and the unsuccessful attempt of 
the (Germans to reach and to cross the River 
Niernen. Then came, practically as a separate 
episode, the Russian invasion of Calicia and 
the first defeats of the Austrian armies. Thin 
was preceded by the brief Austrian invasion 
of Poland, after which followed the swift 
Russian advance, the fall of Lemberg, the 
investment of Przemysl, and all the confused 
fighting which carried the Russians to the crest 
of the Carpathians, and even enabled them to 
make brief incursions into Himgary. Those 
first operations of the Russians in Calicia were 
as remarkable and as complete os the swift Ger- 
man invasion of France in 1870. The next 
extremely definite movement was von Ilinden- 
burg’s first invasion of (central and Southern 
Poland, which very nearly reached Warsaw, 
and actually reached the Upper Vistula near 
Iwangorod. It was accompanied by fierce, 
simultaneous conflicts between Austrians and 
Russians on the line of the San. All these 
movements collapsed, and the failure of the 
Austrian and Gorman offensive had lis its sequel 
a general withdrawal. The Russians in their 
turn then struck south-westward from Warsaw, 
and westward through Galicia, at Cracow. They 
hod all but reached the city when von Hinden- 
burg, who had concentrated afresh, rushed once 
more at Warsaw, the movement constituting 
the second German invasion of Poland. It 
instantly compelled the Russians to fall back 
and straighten their line. They hold the Ger- 
mans before Lodz and around Lowicz for many 
days, and at one moment almost succeeded in 
encircling two German army corj^s, a brilliant 
effort which raised unfoimded expectations in 
the west. Eventually the Germans dug them- 
selves in on the lino of the rivers Bzura and 
Rawa, south of the Vistula, and some distance 
west of Warsaw. The New Year found them 
still tenaciously entrenched in this position. 
All these operations will be related in detail, 
and in the order noted, in the chapters which 
follow. 



CHAPTER LVI. 


THE FIRST INVASION OF EAST 

PRUSSIA. 


Motives of Russian Strategy — The Husso-FRiissrAN Frontier — Possihle Routes and Ter- 
rain — First Russian Successes —Their Effect in Oermany — Von Hindenruro to the Kescue' 
' illNDENBURO’s CAREER — (JeRMAN VICTORY OF TaNNKNBERG— TtS ImFORTANCE AND (-ONSE- 

QUENCES — The Subsequent (Jerman Advance — Russia’s Revenue on the Niemen — Rattle. 
OF Auuustowo — Results of First Five Months of War. 


E arly in 1914 tho rooganization of the 
Russian military system hud already 
gone so far that the Ceneral Staff 
was able to announce that it would 
adopt an offensive strategy in the next European 
war. The Russian tradition that an aggressor 
is best defeated by luring him into the vast 
di.slances of the interior, there to be dealt with 
by Ceneral s January and February, asserted 
itself again and again during the vicissitudes of 
the eventful struggle on the Eastern Front, 
but it was not the dominant idea in tho early 
days of August. An invasion of East Prussia 
presented itself as a tempting and inevitable 
task. The Russians know that tho Germans 
had underestimated tho rapidity of their 
mobilization. They knew that two fac^tors 
had combined to induce the (Germans to post 
inadequate forces in East Prussia -the im- 
perious need of securing an early triumph 
in France, and the habitual German tendency 
to imdervalue Russian efficiency. A march 
into East Prussia was all but imposed upon 
them. It was natural to argue that before 
any advance through Poland itself could be 


contemplated, the nortluTn flank must bt 
cleared. Every army has its historical inomo- 
ric« which are njit to govern tho thinking of its 
chiefs. By this route Russian armies had 
advanced w'hen they occupied Berlin in the 
Seven Years’ War, and again when they 
pursued Napoleon after Moscow. Strategists 
have always a maximum and a minimum object 
before them. Civilians and journalists talkc^l 
gaily of marching tlirougli Eixst l*riissia to- 
Berlin, and in the ranks of tho Russian Army 
that ambition gave a meaning to their advance. 
Scientific soldiers were more cautious, for they 
knew very well that the defensive liia^s of the 
Vistula, with the great fortresses of Danzig, 
Graudenz, and I’horn w'ould not be carried 
without efforts and sacrifices imulvisable at 
this stage of the campaign. The lesser obj(*cts 
seemed none* the less suflfici(*nt to justify the 
invasion. It was much to clear tlui norl/hcrn 
flank of Poland and well worth while to occupy 
this thriving province, with its prosperous 
agriculture and its population of two million 
inhabitants. If no further military use were 
made of the invasion, a province securely held* 
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THK RUSSO-PHUSSIAN FRONTIER. 


is always an articlo of bartor wh<‘ii (lu* iiioiiiont 
of sottbaiient arriv(^K. Kast Prussia wiis, 
inoroovcr, no ordinary (Jornuiii provinoo. At 
Kbni^sbcTg was tlu' s(‘at of tlio I’nissian 
diikos, and I boro lli(‘ King of Prussia was 
<Tovvii(‘d. 'rh(‘ gentry of the provinec*, descended 
from the Knights of f la‘ 'l\MJtoni<* Order, were 
the flower aiid type of (hat stubl)orn, liniitc‘d. 
laif. capable scpiinuireliy ^^llieh was the baek- 
boiK* of (he Prussian State and (he J’russian 
Army. A blow at this outlying [)rovince 
was in point of sentinu*n( a direct thrust at the 
heart of ITussian eonfideiiee and Prussian 

pride. 

TIh' roiiti’s wliieh an invasion of t^ast Prussia 
>uist follow were dictated by (lie few main 
lint's of communication of which tla^ Kussiaits 
^lispost'd. Three railways only crtisst'd the 
front ii'r. 'tlu' lii’st was the great trunk road 
from Petrograd to Herlin, wliieli erossetl the 
Kiver JSIii'inen at tlu^ fortress of Kovno, passed 
the frontier at VVirballen-Kydtkuhnen, and 
(raverst'd the province tlirougli lnster])urg, 
Alleiysti'in and Kylau to Thorn. The si*eond, 
and least imjiortant of the three, left the main 
Vilna- W’ai'savv lint' at Hialystok, passed the 
minor fortress <)f Osowioc, crossed the frontier 
beyond (Irajevo, and at Lyck entered the 
intricate lalxo country, and continued to 
Kdnigsberg. The third line ran from Warsaw 


to Mlawa, and continued through Kylau to 
Danzig. The front ii'i* nowhen^ [in'si'ntt'd an 
appreciable obstacle, nor had tlie (U'rmans 
been at pains to fortify it. It was a piirc'ly 
conv'entional line, wliich markc'd the political 
division of tPe area lietween the XiiMiien and the 
Vistula. Nature knew nothing of it, and on 
either side stn*tched the same flat expanse..s 
of heath and forest, of lake and swain|j, varied 
by fertile fields in which rye and potat(K)s 
wer(‘ grown. 'Phe intricate <*hains of lakas 
were a formidable obstat^le to an invasion. 
Artificial obst aeries exist t'd only in the shapti of 
two small forts (Boyen and Lyck) commanding 
defiles among the Masurian Lakes. Kdnigsberg, 
indeed, was a first-class ring fortress, but while 
an invndt'r would be compellt'd to contain it 
and isolate it, it was so situated that- it did not 
interfere with tlu* occujjation of the greater 
part of the province. 

The Russian plan of campaign provided for 
th(‘ invasion of Last l^russia by two armies 
along the two main routers. The first, or 
Vilna Army concent rattnl lichind the Nienuai, 
and had its bixses nt the fortresses of Kovno 
and tirodno. Thi' Second or Warsaw Army 
concentrated behind the river Narew. It 
detached a portion of its forces to penetrate the 
Masurian Lakes by Bialltf and Lyck, but its 
main line of advance was by Mlaw^a-Soldau. 
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Both armies were commanded by generals wlio 
had made a certain repntati(3n amid the faihirt;s 
their colleagues in the ^lanehurian campaign. 
General Rennoiikampf had commanded a 
division which included some famous SilM^nan 
rc'giinents, which did good service at jMiikden. 
To him fell the leatlership of the Niemon 
Army in the direct marcli from the east on 
Kdnigsberg. "Flie Narew Army, which invaded 
from the south, was under Gem'ral Samsonoff, 
an ofliccr wlio had won no small ])opiilarity 
and a considerable j)rofessional reputation. 
Born in 1850, he had passe d from (he cavalry 
to the general staff. His service had bccai chiefly 
in Turkestan, and he had commanded »Siherian 
Cossacks with distinction in IVIanciiuria. 

'riiC! Niemcii Army was the first to caicountca* 
a Uirge force of the en(*my, tmd it will Ix' con- 
vtmient to (!Onsid(‘r its inarch s<^parately* 
bearing in mind that it was engaged in a con- 
cerleti and converging invasion, in whicli it 
was all important to secure the proper timing 
of the move from the east wiUi the move 
from the south. It was a eomjilctt‘ army, 
and its eomposition w as as follows : 

The 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 1 2th ( active) Army 
( 'orps. 

The 3rd and 4th Keser\<‘ Divisions. 

Five Cavalry Divisions, ineluding the (hiartl. 
Its numerioal stnaigtJi must hav<' been from 
225,000 to 250,000 naai, and further reser\ (‘s 
were busily colle(it(xl bi'liiml tla* Xienien. 

The early days of tluj eamjiaign, while mobili- 
zation continued, were cmplo\’ed in eavalr\' 
raids and reconnaissances, '.riu^ (Jermans onl\' 
once «at t(‘iin)tcd an otTensivi* ; in (lust* 
small affairs the cntcr|)risc w as on the Knssiaii 
side. A Kussian caxalry di\ ision (the 3rd) 
crossed th(‘ frontier, south of Bydtkulinen on 
August ti. ^Two days later (the 8th) a small 
for(M‘ of Kussian inlantry with machiiK^ guns 
was skirmishing far to the north, almost up to 
the outskirts of the important town of 'I51sit, 
memorable for an historic meeting bctw<*cn 
Napoleon and the Tsar .\I(‘xan<l<*r. Its mission 
was to dt‘stroy tla* railway lira*. A cavsilry 
reconnaissajice on a largca* scale, in w Jiicli thn c 
divisions took part, on tlu*. Jt)th, helped to 
rais(‘ the spirits of the Russians, ai\tl gave < on- 
fick^nce to its leatlcrs. (general Rennenkampf 
v/ith his Staff visited the fighting lines, and the 
irripr(\s.sion was geiif'ral that these* skirmishes 
had di.ssipated the legend of German invinci- 
bility. Jn one of these early engagements the 
Kussian Cavalry of the Guard covered it. self 


with glory. A certain village* in advance of 
the CJermaii lines was held by a strong body of 
sharpshooter.s xvith two fh'ld guns, whieli w't*n' 
doing terrible execution at short range against 
the Russian advance. I'o eletir the village' was 
inlantry work, hiit- the* ‘MJartlt's a Clawal " 
and the “ (^luwaliers (Jardt‘s” wi*ri‘ at haiul 
and r(‘tidy, and the infantry was far bt'liind. 
Thre<* s(|uadrnn.s wert' dismtamtcsl. They lixetl 
tin? ba.y«aicl s, wdiich tin* Russian cavali’y earr^’, 
to their carbines, aiul un(li*r the tire <)f the two 
gunsand t>f a ilistant ball ery, attacked 1 he villagt* 
in oi)en order, and clearcfl it house by liou.se. 
Tht‘v lost two-thirds of their otheors in the pro- 
ct'ss, Init still I }i(‘y advanct'd, charging over tin* 
opt n space upon the ( Jermun lines. At the 
j>sy(‘hoh)gieal moment a mounted stjiaulrou 
was lainu*hed on the two guns. It sahn'd the 
jiien w Ju> S(‘rvt'<l thi‘m, and then w’hc(‘ling round, 
crashed into the think of tin* (li*rman infant rv^ 
as tlie three tlismoimted s(.|uadr<>ns roai.*.h(*d 
their fnait. Tin* e>vpIoit w as cost ly, hut. it was 
one of many minor a(!hi<'V('m(‘nts which set 
Rcnn<*nkam|)f’s Army marching forward with 
the <*onli<leriee of victory. 

Tlu' gt‘in*ral advance may be said t.o hav<* 
begim rni August l(J, the sevente(*Tith day of 



GHNHRAD SAMSONOFF. 
Killed in Bast Prussia. 
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the Knssian mobilization. On the 17tli the 
Russian van oneountered the German 1st 
(Kbni^sl)crg) Army Corps, which fought a 
delaying action at Stalluponen. It was a 
stubborn eont(*st while it lasted, and the Ger- 
mans elaim<*d to have taken the improbable 
numbt'r of .‘1,000 prisoners with six machine 
guns before tliey fell back on (himbinnen. 
Mere was fought, the first considerable battle 
of this (campaign, '^fhe Russian advance 
covered a front of about .‘15 miles, from Pil- 
kallen on the north to Goldap on the south. 

cfaitre followed the line of main road and 
railway from Stalluprincai to Guinbiniien. 
The. ground was flat and iK'arly featureless, a 
country of rye and potato fields, with scatlc‘red 
farinhoiis<‘s, liffl(‘ villages and windFiiills. The 
Russian left had to clear and traverse the pine 
woods which stretcdi for many a mile east and 
north of the important railway junction of 
(Joldap. l'h«3 Russians had at their disposal 
four corps of th(‘. active army and two reserve 
divisions, '^riaj (Jermans had only one first 
line corps (flit' 1st) with two reserv'c corps, and 
w(*re then'fore outnumbered by at least five to 
thnH\ Th<*y reli(Kl in this, os in all the fighting 
on the Rastern Front, mainly on their second 
and third line troops. A force so manifestly 
inferior c()uld only iiopo to fight an obstinate 
delaying a(.*tion. The dispositions in this 
l)attl(^ pr(^sented few features of interest. It 
began on tlie extreme right of the Russian lines 
at Pilkallen. The little town wa.s cleared 
without much diHiculty, and the Germans who 
hold it h’ll bac'k south-westwards towards 
Gumbiimon. Th(^ main batt le was fought next 
day (the 20th) befort' Gumbinnen. It is a 
pictur<*s(pie country town, with many fine old 
gabl(‘d houses, dating from the early eighteenth 
century, wIhmi it was colonized by Austrian 
i*rot('stant refug<M*s from Salzburg. It had 
14,000 iidiabit ants, and was distant 22 miles 
from tlu‘ Russian frontier. tJeiieral Rennen- 
kainpf’s tactics wen' extremely simple. He 
had a nunu'rical superiority which might have 
suggi'sted the possibility of an enveloping 
movement, lie prt'h'rred a straightforward 
frontal attack on thti taiemy’s centre. The 
fighting began at tlawn with an artillery duel, 
but tlu; Russian infantiy charged with irre- 
sistible ardoiu' without waiting for much in the 
way of artillery preparation, and carried 
ja^sition after position by the use of the bayonet 
and the hand grenade'. The Germans coimter- 
attaeked with stubborn coinage, and some of 


the ground changed hands sev'ernl limes in tlie 
course of tho day. One German brigade was 
caught in a cross-fire of rifles and Maxims, and 
left 3,000 dead on tho field. The fighting lasted 
fourteen liours, and it was only at nightfall 
that the Germans withdrew. The German 
wings held out longer, and von Fran^'ois (the 
general of Huguenot descent, who commanded 
the Kdnigsberg corps, and its tw’o auxiliary 
corps) may oven have hoped to outflanlv on the 
north. A German cavalry division retook 
Filkallen on the 20th. It was expelled again 
on th<‘ 2lst by a superior force of Russian 
<‘ava!ry, and had much difficulty in rejoining 
the main army. Round (ioldap also the 
fighting continued obstinately throughout the 
21st. The 1st Corps, with its supports, had 
meanwhile fallen back through the town of 
Gumbiiiiu'ii, and thi'iice on Insterbm'g. 

It is hard to say, whether von Fran^-ois 
could have achit'vc'd anything by attempting 
a further delaying action in the pr('[)ared 
positions east of Insterburg. Tho place was 
an important railway centre, tho junction of 
lines to Kiinigsberg, 'l^ilsit, Goldap, and abov<? 
all the key of the vital south-western line to 
Allenstein and Thorn. It was a dignified 
country town, with a fine market-square, and 
about twice the population of Gumbinnen 
(31,000). It would have been w'orth much tt> 
delay Rennenkampf here, but the importance 
even of these railways might be exaggerated. 
Tho East Prussian system w'as so amply 
designed that Konigsberg w^as still very far 
from being isolated, even when it lost touch 
with Insterburg. The Germans, moreover, 
had lost heavily in men at (fumbinnen, and 
tlu'y could not afford to repeat that loss in- 
definitely. The Russians took 12 field 
guns and 400 prisoners there, some of w4iom 
were Poles w ho boasted that they liad not fired 
a shot against their brother Slaves. One notes 
the puzzling statement in the German official 
iK'W’s, that von Francois on his side took 8,000 
prisoners and some heavy guns. An army 
w'hich elects to retire may none the less have 
achieved some local tactical success, but this 
German claim was improbably high. A ro 
tiremeiit was ordained, but the Germans must 
have imagined that they had inflicted a severe 
check on Reimenkampf’s advance. A notice 
13osted up in Insterburg stated that the German 
troops must “ obey a superior order to march 
elsewhere,” but told the inhabitants that the 
Russians could hardly arrive within a week. 
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EFFECTS OF RUSSIAN BOMBARDMENT IN EAST PRUSSIA. 

Top left : A wrecked street ; top right : The last German Patrol leaving ; centre : Prussian refugeei 
leaving their homes ; bottom left : Barracks at Soldau ; bottom right : A ruined town. 
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(iENKKAL RENNENKAMPF (raarkeil with a cross) AND HIS STAFF. 

In a town in Hast Prussia. 


1111(1 couiisi lied lo rmiiiin in their h(»us(\s 

1111(1 wcleoine the invaders with “hospitality.’’ 
'The Kussiaiis reached Insterliurg in point of 
fact late on lh<' 2 .‘h‘d, and by the 2 ftii had oeeu- 
pii'd it in forei*. I h-neeforward HeniKMikainpf’s 
udvaiuu^ was pi’aetieally unoppostMl. Jlis l(*lt 
w inj 2 ; pressed on from (ioldap to Darkehiiien, 
and soul hoards to Angei biirj.r, on tlu' ed^e of 
tln' lake country-. "Plienee it follow(‘d tlu' 
cM’oss- count strate|j:ical railway Xordeiibnrir- 
( k'rdaiien- Allenbiir^. On Uk'. mirth it ht*ld 
'rilsit, aiui the* 'Pilsit -K()nij.rsber^ railway as 
far as Labian. On the Jiiaiii liiu* to K(inigsb(*rg 
it reached 'I’apiaii. 'The northern portion of 
lOast Prussia was seeur(*ly held as far as tht^ 
Uivt*r Alle, and Konnenkani|)f’s cavalry puslu'd 
(low nw ards as far as l<ast(*nburg and Korschan 
.1 unction. ’Fhe claim was curri'iitly made* for 
it in th(* lV(*ss that it had “ investtnl ” Kiinigs- 
berg. It hardly did that, for it left opt*n tho 
vital K(>nigsb«*rg - 1 )anzig railway. J^ut c(*r* 
tainly it thn*a.tt*ned Kiinigsberg, and might 
soon expect to be able to contain its garrison, 
and to press on towards Danzig and the Vistula. 
It. held th(* main railway lino, but the use which 
it could make of this facility was limited. Tho 
gauge of the Rus.sian differs from that of tlu* 
(k'rman railway system, and though some rolling 


stock had b(*en capturt*d, it is not probable 
that it sufliec'd for all tla* n(‘(‘ds of a gT’(‘at army. 
Th(* pros[)ect was dazzling, for the only (‘on- 
siderable (.{erman foret* in this ]jortion of Kast 
IViissia had bi'cn (ltd‘eat(*d, and no Jong(*r 
vent lin'd to givi* baltli‘. Tlu* n'tirement. 
of von l<'raiu;ois from fnstiTbui’g laid mure- 
ov<*r been hasty, and the road to Kbnigsberg 
was litten'd with ijuantities of abandoiu'd 
material. 

Meanwhile the Army' of tho Xarew was a(b 
vaiieing rapidly and suc(2t*s.sfully from tlu* south. 
]t was of about, tho same strength as the Army 
of tlu2 Ni(?men, and eonsist(*(i of five army 
cor|>s of the active army, and thre(‘ (%i\'alry 
divisions, and cannot have fallen far short of 
a total of a (juarter of a million nu*n. (k’ueral 
Samsonoff had to opi'ratt* in a much nmre difli- 
cult country than General Kemienkampf — the 
region of the Masurian Lakes. He advanced 
along three* liiu\s ; 

( 1 ) North-west by tlu* Warsaw Allawa-Soldau 
railway' ; 

( 2 ) ’Fo lA'ck by the Osowiec line, and thence 
by a det(jur south of tlu* larger lakes to Johan- 
nisburg ; 

( 3 ) To Lyck, and tlu*ncc by a still wider 
detour above Lake Spirding. 
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THE FLUmT FROM HAST PRUSSIA. 

1. A home in the fields. 2. Refugees in Berlin. 

3. Ofi the wav to Berlin. 4. On the road. 
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(iHNEKAI. VON FRANCOIS. 


Hussians 1‘ouiul the eiuauy in very 
inferior nuiiibcas. fn (la* <‘arly slap's of (his 
invasion only oru* eorj)s of the at'live army, the 
20th, was i>resent in this region, hnl as it was 
sta(ione<l in limes of |a‘aiee a( Allenstein, it laid 
at least (la^ advaihage of famiharhy with this 
dif1i(*\ilt t'onnlrw 'ria- ( h'l’inan di*feia*e de- 
pended for (la* rest upon Laialwc'hr ( roops, 
(la? mid< ll<*-iiued men of (he eoun( r\'side. 
ealh'<l to (la* eulours lo dol'eoil (la’ii* own soil. 
A hrigadt* of Landw foualit a delaying ae( ion 
at Solilau, aial weri* of course foret'd hack h\' 
superit)!- numher.'^ nf \«)uu.i:er troops. Neidi’U 
hurg wa.-» next won. Allenstein was taU(*n hy 
the Russians af(ei* a still' eont(*st with tho 
Laiuhvehr. 'The hardi'st of this series of en- 
gagements was at t^rankenau, where Samson- 
offs right encountered the (ierman 2Uth Corps, 
entn*nched in st na^g [)repareil ])osilit>iis with 
rifle pits and wire entangleuunts. It la*ld 
them for two days ((la* J.'ird and 24(h) and then 
guN I' w ay partly tt> lhi> deti*rmineil frontal 
attacks of the Russians, and partly to an out- 
llanlving march of the lUissian right. Its 
retreat to Osterodi* was sennewhat hasty, and 
it was fon'ed to al)aiidon guns, stores, and 
prisoners. On the same day that Reiuien- 
kampf I'litered Jnstt'rburg, Sainsoiioff had 
broken the resistance of the weak forces which 


oppo.sed tho advance of tho Narow Army. 
His cavalry swung roimd by Sensburg and 
Jhsehofsbiirg, as far as Rothfliess, u jimetion 
statical on the* main line*, frc3m which a branch 
line ran up to Keinigsberg. Tho main line* 
was also held more solidly at Allenstein, an 
important junction and garrison town, an air- 
ship station, and the headciuarters of tho 20tb 
Corps. The Russians, in short, had driven the? 
c'liemy from all tluit part of Kast Prussia which 
lay c'list and south of tlie main railway line*. 
On tho north they wore far to tho west of it. 
Rennenkampf’s front now faced south-west, 
on tho lino Fricdland-Gerdaucn-Nordenburg- 
Angc'rburg. Samsonoff occupied the triangh^ 
Soldau-Alkmstciin-Prankenau. Tho intervening 
space w as ov^or-run by their cavalry, which liad 
nearly, but not quite, met. In a few days the 
converging invasions would meet, and two 
Russian armies totalling iu*arly half-a-million 
men would bo threatening the lines of th<> 
\'istula. Tho (h^rmans had lost tho use of 
nearly one-half of their elaborate system of 
strategic railways, and tho intricate defences of 
(lie lake-country had not availed to stay tla* 
invadt*rs. 

It was a black week for German eonlidi'iiee 
which o])ened on Sunday the 2^3rd. The inva- 
sion of their territory was a heavy blow to their 
military j)ride. They were now suffering 
something of wliat tluy had themselves in- 
tlicti'il on (Ik* lh*lgians. civil population 

of lOast Pi'ussia was everywhere fleeing before 
the in\ailers. Tho townsmen poured into 
Kdnigsb<*rg and Danzig. The peasants ])ack< d 
a few' belongings in their carts ami trudged the 
roads in vast disct^nsolate columns, impeding 
tho movenu'iits of llie (roo])s and dislocating 
the suppli(*s of food. I'Vw' of tlK*s(^ fugitives 
wailed fur tho appearance of the Russian^ ; they 
fled from their own terror of tiie Cossacks. For 
tlu* modi*rn German the Cossack wds still what 
ht* was in the days of tho Sev en Yearn’ ^V'ar and 
tho Xapoleonic campaigns, a pitiless and un- 
disciplined marauder. The usual tak's of 
atrocity, murder, and mutilation wf're toUl with 
(h(‘ usual levity. Some frontier towns were 
destroyed by artillery or burned as a piuiitive 
measures against civilian combatants. There 
were, of course, the usual iH'quisitions of food. 
Some pillaging there may have been wJien 
liouses were found deserted, but the (iennan 
newspapers stated quite candidly that in the 
towns at least tho Russians paid for what they 
took, and one ease is cited in which a Cossack 
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fonvicted of robbery was promptly shot as an 
example. The -Mayor of Insterburg, Herr von 
Saehs, wrote an arlielo in wliicli he condemned 
tiiu senseless cowardice of tlio fugitives, and 
went on to eulogise the “ civility and con- 
sideration ” of the Cossacks, tlio respectful 
behaviour of tht^ Kussian troops generally 
towards vvomi'ii, summing up with a formal 
statement that to his personal knowledge tin', 
liehaviour of the Cossacks towards the civil 
population was “ exemplary- and irrepruach- 
abk*.*’ Th<3 panic, none the less, was general, and 
<‘ven Jh'rlin was soon calk'd upon to provitkj 
for many thousands of refugees, who arrived 
trom the occupied territory. So little si'cun* 
did the (jcrrnans feel, oven on the lines of the 
V istula, that the sluices at KJbing were opened 
and the country Hooded. An almost patht'tie 
lek'gram from tlie Kaiser n^flccted the general 
mood. It expn'sscd his “deep symipathy- “ 
with his “loy'al provinces of Kast Prussia” on 
tilt' infliction of this invasion, and bade them 
“ stcailfastly believe in the help of tlio living 
(kxl, who up to the present has rendered Uu*. 
(lenunn nation sucJi w<aiderful assist ain e in its 
just canso and defence. *’ 

It was not until aftei* th(‘ defeat at Oum- 
biimeii that llu* (k*rmaiis began to take the 
danger to T^kist Prussia seriously-. They wt‘ro 
absorbc'd in their ofTensixe in J^'rane«‘, and th(‘V 


had left only five corps of tlio active army (tlu‘ 
1st, 20th, 17th, ath, and fitli) to operate on tht^ 
entire Kastern Front. Of these the tith 
(Hrcslau) was si'iit to assist the Austrians in 
Cialieia, and only- two (the 1st and 201 h) wen* 
at this moment available in iOast Ikaissia. 
On Sfiturday-, the 22nd, the (k'lieral Statt 
realized that sc'rious: measures must bo taken 
to stop tlio Hussijm ativanee, and a tt'legram 
from the Kaiser suinmoneil (Itaicral \'on 
-Hindenbiirg to conduct tluaii. llo was waiting 
for the call, and on Sunday-, tlu' 2:ird, he 
reachcil liis lu'adquartcrs at Marienburg, a 
fortrevss town near the mouth of thi^ Vistula, on 
tht' extrtaiH' e<lge of the inx aded prox inci'. lie 
arrived wlien the (lerrnan fortunes were at 
tlu‘ir lowc'st <*bb, and the story of how witliin 
a. week he turiuxl tlu^ tide and a(*hieved on<' 
of the few iM*ally'^ decisive vie.toi*it*s in this war 
makt's a brilliant page^ oven in the ricli militaiy 
hiftiory of ("k'rmnny-. 

J*aul von J-!indenbnrg w as, w ben the war bn>ke 
out, a w ell-preserv-('d vet(*ran of sixty -se\’i*M, 
living in retirement at Hanover. Hi? came ef 
a ty pical Prussian family , and for two centuries 
bis ancestors had serv<‘d the State, as oHieia-s 
and oHieials. Their estate was at Xeudeek 
in VW'st Prussia, on the etlge of tho prox inee 
which ho was called upon to savt', a place rich 
ill inemoric's of the Xapoli'onii! wars- of a 
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C;HNEKAL5 von lilNOHNlUJUG (left) AND VON LUDENDORl F (rl^hl). 


KniiKlftitluT \n1iu liad drnlt- face to face willi (Ifb lirst battle. Me fought in the French war at 

F]in]>en)r, and of a. wounded French soldier St. Frivat, Sedan, and Taris. Thereafter, lie 

wlio had heon nursiMi hack to health aft(*r the served on the staff of the 1st Army Corps at 
i‘i‘tri'at Iroin Moscow. '^I’ho (Jcneral's fatla'r Jvdnigsherg. Hero began the studic's which 

\\ as a ri'giniental ollieei* who retired with the absorbed his mind for the rest of his inilitarv 

rank <>f majoi-, and Ih' himsrlf was born in the career. 1 h^ was fascinated by tho probkan 

garrison town of Fostai. 'Tla^ traditi(>ns of the of turning the mazes of the Masurian lak(\s and 

lamily are deserilu'd in an engagiiig and very swamps to account for the defence of F.ast 

simple-jiiiiak'd biography b\’ t h(' (ieneral's Prussia. On duty and on holidj\y he train|)ed 

younger brotlaa’. 'I"ln‘y were based on that cvt'ry milt' of the country, and knew to a nicety 

cul•mu^^ amalgam ot [)iet^^ loxalty, and mili, wliat gra\a'lly slore would bear the weight (»f 

tarism which was tlu' moral toimdation of tho a ticld-gun, and which sw*anip w*ould engulf 

I*russian tlunkt'i* class. Paul vt)n I linden- a batter\'. He lectured on this subject at the 

burg I'litt'rt'd the St'r^'ice at- tht' beginning of Staff Ctdlego in llerlin, and in later life siiccc’ss- 

<M'riiu\iiys periotl of military glory. Tie left fully led the military opposition to a promising 

the military ('olk'ge to serve as a lit'utenant scheme launched by an agricultural syndicate 

in the Austrian campaign, and was slightly for the drainage and cultivation of those in- 

woundt'd ami decora t('d lor gallantry at his valuable marshes. liis military career W'a.s one 
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of regular but not brilliant aclvanceniont, 
and ho rotin'd in 1911 from tho oommand 
of an Army Ct)rps. Of jjconius no om* siispootod 
liiin, and his y)o\vorf\il, sqiiaro-out face silgtjjesls 
rather resolution and method than inspiration. 
How far liis brilliant sucet^ss in l^ast Prussia 
is y)roof of a military talent of thi‘ first order, 
how far it was the c^uteonu' of very sptH*ial 
study afifl minute topotrraphieal knowlt‘dir»‘, 
it is not <’asy to ileeide. lie s()()n b*.' eanu' t he idol 
of (Jernuiny, but there were mans' who tlioimht. 
that a greater soldic'i* than 1 1 indenbiirg was his 
brilliant Chief of SlalT, < Uana'.d son Ludendorlf. 

ddie strategical probhaii that eonfronti'd 
Mindt'iiburg was, ssith very limit (‘d forces, 
and those largt'ly eomposi^d of s«‘eond-hin^ 
material, to ])(‘at two armies wJiieh liad nt‘arly 
unitt'd, each of tluaa et|ual to his own in numb^Ts 
and possibly a little inon* thaii t‘(]ual. Clearly 
he must take' t liem in detail, }H‘fore they 
sU|)poi”ted <nieh otlua*. 9’he essenet' of sueei's^, 
s\ as I'apidity of inos tanent and pi'cunpt it ude 
in assembling his fore«'s. lb* s(‘t to ssork to 
gather all thi* men he <‘ould ]>iust(‘r, Init so 
surt' was he of Fhs strok(‘, that he did not ssait 
to secure jnoie than a. local superiorits' in 
numbc'rs against one-half <>f the eiaanys 
forces. He r(‘sols'('d to d(‘al tirst of all ssitii 
SamsonotTs army, and tlaai, if that first stroke: 
slmuld prosper, ssith llcauuMikampf. His chief 
strategical asset was the superb railway s\>tem 
of Prussia. It ss'orked night and dav' collecting 
an army for him, and one (.h*rman ss ar-«*oriH‘- 
s]H>ndent described the congestion at the oial, 
when a solid and uninterrupte<i proc(‘ssion of 
trains fik'd back and forward on the main line 
from 9’horn to Osterodi'. 1 lu* asailable re- 
sources in men sst're, how<*\'(*r, stay limitetk 
On the s])ot was the beattai I20t h Coi ps and its 
Landwelir supports. 'I’he next stoj) was to 
bring dosvn von Fraia;ois’ army from Kdnigs- 
berg — tile 1st Corps and its Heserse auxiliaries. 
Some pait it wvis left in Konigsberg to 
reinft)rc(' th(' garrison, but t Ih^ e<|uis'al(ait ol 
tsvo ctn'jjs undoubt (*dly cann' down to join 
in llinderiburg\s coup. A choice of railway 
ivjutc's was open to it by J'dbing ami ^Marien- 
burg. 'The sea was also to Danzig. I’lio 

garrisons of (haiRlen/., TJiorn. and possibly of 
i’osen were laid under contribution. They 
probably consisted mainly of bandwchr troops, 
but thc^y supplied what wiis at least as nenres- 
sary as men heavy guns. The Russian 
Ceneral Stall, according to the' military critics 
of the Ruiiiikoc Slovo, reckc^ned that by these 


means Ilindenburg was able to gatluT nine* 
divisions. That is a maximum I'stimate. Of 
tlicx', sc'vt'ii divisions had already bi'cn heavily 
engagc'd, and must ha\c' been nnieli wc‘.\k(‘ned. 
Two consisti'd of fri'sh troops from the' foi*- 
in*sses. Of 1 best' nine dixisions (if tlu'i*t‘ wen' 
so manx'), four only xxc'n' first dine troops. 
Hindenburg lu\d. in short, tlu' iM|uixak*nt of 
about fpnr full ann>' corps (at ]m»st. Hit) (MK, 
m<‘n). Samsi>nol'l had fixe corps (ox'er 2t)t),t)t)t) 
men) undt'r his command. Thex' xx c‘ri' soim‘- 
xxliat si*atti‘red, and it is said that not more' 
than throe' and a half corps (se'xcn dixisions) 
x\ ere* act uailx' (‘iigage-d in th(' disast rous si ruggl * 
among the lake's x\ hieh came to b«' know n a - t lu* 
Rattle' of Tannt'iibei'g. \V lu're* pre e‘is«‘ly the' 
othe'i' e'e>r [>s and a Jjalf x\ as pe)sle’d ('f it a as 
;d>s<‘nt), it is not pe)ssible‘ to sax', nor x\ hx' it 
failc'd to ce)m(‘ U[> to take ])art- in the* battle*. 
ddi<‘ (k'rmans in the*ir otlie'ial ac'<*(junts stafe-d 
(inphat icallx that the'x had be'e'u dealing with a 
superior feere'e* e>f fixe' coi'p,-,. Idu' Russian 
military eiities xveie* no less inset e-nt that 
Hinde'nburg had much the* larger feiic'e*. It- is 
not jjossible* to dogmatize on the point, theaigh 
one max' mdc that, (‘X'C'ii if Hindenburg had 
this not x'c'ry large* nunu'rical supc'rioi'it y, it was 
imthing more' than a local and te*mp(‘rary 
sujH'rie'rit \', aehii'X'c'd at oiu* point, by his I'lie'rgy, 
against an f'lu niy xxho out numbc'i'ed him b\’ 
two to one'. iNleire' than half iiis fore*<', rnein*- 
ox c'i’, xx as compose’d of Landwelir format ie>ns, 
xxhile* the* x\he)le' Russian Army xvas drawn 
tre>m the* “aetixe*' liist line*. A t heoi’.x gre'W 
up that Hinde'nburg die'w his armx' largelx' 
from tie \\e*ste*rn l^demt, and tlu* estimate'.-. e>f 
the* numbe r e‘f eorjis xxhie h were* se*nt te) him 
from Re'lgmm rei'-e* sle aelily fiemi one te) fixe* or 
<‘X<*n se'X'e'ji. The "-o cor ps we'i'e' ne've'i' naine el or 
ide-nt itie-d. d’lu* tlu'e'iy x\as basc'd on tlie* state*- 
nu'nts delinitely made* and published at the* 
time' that e)n Friday night, tlu* 2Hth, ( le*i*man 
treiops we'i’e- sce-u e'lUi'aining in Pelgium for’ (he* 
l*]ast . At that me>ment 9'a nne*nhe*ig was 
xii'tuallx' we)ii. It the'se* I'e -i n j oi'e-e ‘ii u*nt s (what- 
e'Xer their* extent) xxe-re* destiiU'd tor- l\asL 
I'russia, rathe I- than (hrlie-ia e>r Peilanel, the-y 
must liaxe* ariixe'd at a Lite-i- stage-, x\he'n 
tlu* (•erinaris jtad alre-ady crossed the- Russian 
frontie-r. ’'riu.: jn-eibabilitie-s are* luaxilx against- 

1 1 I t lu'Ol'X . 

H inde*ril)ui'g handled his tae'tieal prei'nlem 
as skilfully as he* laid conc'cixe'd his broad 
stiate'gie al |>lan. 9’lu* Russians had adxanecd 
xxith x’ery little* fe>re( hoijght , feu* lhe*ir e'asy 
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THE MASURIAN LAKE COUNTRY. 

A Gcrmflii trench with barbed wire entan}<leinents in front. 


rtiu'ocssrs ai^ainst an inf<‘rior liad h‘d 

th(‘in to sn|)|K»sr that. th(‘y liad nothing worse 
to f('ar 1 han a repetition of the same aimless 
op|)osition. Tli(*y l('urnt'd, as tho liglit went 
on, tlial lla'y were dealing with larger masses (»f 
tho enemy than tliey liad yet (‘neoimtorcHl, but 
they reali/.ed too late that they were lighting 
against a. well-coneeived id«‘a.. Thtjy had some 
aviators, and an abiiiidanee i»f ea\alry, but 
their intelligenec department was clearly defec- 
tive. Samsonoffs army was inassi»d within 
the triangle Soldaii- Allcmstian-KranUenau, No 
attempt had been made tt) oee\ipy the good 
road which ran from ()st('rodo througli Gilgen- 
biirg to Soldau, st ill less the two railways wliieh 
fed Soldau from Kylau, Graudenz and Thorn. 
Yon Hindenburg’s first step was to ocnnipy this 
road (much of it oonct'aled by forest) and to 
make himself master of Sohlau junction. This 
line was gaini‘d on \Vedn<*sday, the 20tli, only 
three days aftt^r Hiiulenburg liad assiimeil 
the <M»mmand. It w a.-^ a- line easily tlefended, 
for tlvere wen' marches before it and a gooil 
road behind it. Aluive all, there were railways 
at either (‘iid of it by which its Hanks coiihl be 
n'inforei'd. Sam.'^ouotf saw’ that tht' Joss of 
Soldau might bi' fatal to him, for it cut him off 
fi\>m his own main line of retreat and supply. 
He Irit'd on the 27th to concentrate his forces 
to retake Soldau, but the tract within his 


triangle wa< ilbsuptilied with roads, liis forci's 
were scattered, an<l ho could not convert his 
total .su])eriority in numbers into a superiority 
at the threatened place, lie dislocated hi-s 
forces to defend his left, only to In^ driv’en back- 
wards to Neidonburg, and still furtht'r isolated. 

H"!!© German line was also active mi its left. 
Onc! of the hottest corners of the great batth' 
was at llohensti'in. Jn this pleasant villagf* 
t)f HjOOO inhabitants the Russians were in con- 
siderable force, struggling to break lliiifleii- 
Imrg’s line by forcing a way to the, north-w’t\st. 
Tlieir ojij^onents were at first J^aiuhvehr troojjs, 
and the fighting lasted for tliree days (2()th to 
2StIi). It was decid(Kl jiartly by the arrival of 
hf'av'y artilh^ry, which battered the })la(*o and 
its outlying defences to pieces, partly by the 
coining lif reinfoi'eements of first-lino troojis 
from Allen.stein, which tho Hu<sians had 
evaeuafi'd. Two djiys .after the battle a German 
war correspoiuU'nt saw’ tho street.s still full of 
<l»'ad Russians and dead horses. Tlic village 
was carrii'd eventually by a bayonet charge. 
Some of the Kussian defenders hid in its cellar.s ; 
many surrendered ; the remainder w’ore driv’eii 
back upon the niarshe,s and lakes behind it. 

On the 27th and 28th Hindenbiirg developed 
tho more formidable part of his plan. Ho 
had already taken the first step to surrouiul 
JSamsonoff, by turning him wdth his right wing 
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lit Noidenburg. He now gave Iiis left wing an 
enormous extension. The Russians liad a)>an- 
duned Allenstein more (‘asily than Soldan, 
failing to realize that it was the key to their 
position. Tho (.Germans thus regaim*d tiu' u^e 
of tlieir trunk railway as far as Rothllit‘>ss, aiul 
eventually of part of the braneJi linc^ which 
runs down to J^isseiiheim and ()rtels)>urg. 
'Phey did not rely mainly on the railway, how- 
<*\ er. They had also tlu* good main i‘oad 
which runs beside it, and th.ey used p(‘trol to 
give mobility to tlieir infantry. Krom all (he 
towns within reach tlu^y had collected every 
conceivable species of motor-vehicle. Omiii- 
busi's, taxicabs, and tradesmeirs lorries wen* 
loaded with all tin* human burden tliey could 
carry* to the iiumlier of many tens of tliousands 
of men, with a due complement of machine guns. 
'Phis iiov(*l motor-infantry swept round thi* 
Russian riglit as far as distant Hischofsburg. Jt 
t<»ok Wartenburg on tla* railway and then 
moved d(.>wn the road to Rassenheim, whicli 
was captureil only after a liloody and deter- 
mined struggle. Tho Germans now held thi*e<* 
good roads which ran round three sidi's of tlu' 
Hussian ])osition. Tlu\v <‘ould mo\'(‘ tlu'ir h«‘av\‘ 


guns upon them, and they flung their shells at 
will upon the Russian masses, congested and 
bi'wikkavd in a nearly roadless area of swamps 
and wootls. Tt seems at tirst sight iia-ri'dible 
that anything hut a lery supc'rior army could 
surrouml another s<» eth‘elually. "Plu» ai hievc'- 
incnt is, howiwei’. by no nu'ans impossible in 
th<*se <*onditions iw en for a numericall\' in- 
ferior force. H inthad >ui‘g was able, as it were, 
to multiply his forct's, partly by his foresiglit 
in providing motor transport, partly' by his 
skill in maiueuVring to seeurt' the roads. His 
minut(‘ knowli'dge of tla* topography of the 
dislricd enabled him, nan'covir, so to utilizi^ the 
swamps and lakt's that he lued hold onl\' the 
solid interials Ixdwct'U them; while the un- 
lucky Ivii'sians, ignorant of tlie country, lost 
taitire battiaios in thi' marshi*s, and w<*re 
drowned as often as they were shot. Hy tla^ 
^inth whole battalions and even regina*nts were 
laying clown tlieir arms, and (he only cpjestioii 
was how' many iMuild c‘scape by the* only road 
open to thcMn. via Ortelsburg and Johannisburg. 
On the I) 1st. in a last id’fort to rally his mt‘n 
and organize th(‘ retrc'at, Samsonoff, who had 
lioria* himse lf amid tla* disastca* with steadla‘*t 
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C0SSAC:KS KNTliKlNG LYCK. HAST HKIJSSIA, 


jinllanfrv, rode liis wboN* vStaCf int(» u Hro- 

s\\<‘|>t. znn(*. “ y\y is with my iiu*ri/' was 

his nfisw'<‘r to hmik uist tjuum's, lit* was (‘xamin- 
in^ a. map, wla n a shell hurst iii tlie midst of 
Jiis StafT. Jt. kill(*d iiim ou th(' sj»ot, and witJi 
him (h‘n<‘i‘al Prstitrh, his (diirf of Staff, ami 
s<*\<*ral jumdr oHleers. 11 is personal I’eputatiou 
suffenHl nothing in tliis defiat, and Hussian 
ofiinion inelined rather to hlame his coll<‘agm*, 
( Jeneral /hilinsl\\', for tlu* tlisaslta*. A C’or|)s- 
eommandi'r, (Jen<*ral Martos, was captured in 
his motor-ear as he sought to eseaj)(‘. 'J’lie 
< iermans made in all about hO, ()()() unw camded 
piisoners in this battle. Mdur killi'd, wounded 
and drowiu'd must lia\e numbered another 
at least. Oiu' eorps «‘sea|)ed intact 
bc'fore ( )rl elsbnr*^^ was taken iind tlu* way <»f 
<‘.--eapc‘ finally sialed, and with it about half of 
another. Jsolat<‘d fraiznaMits c>f other eorps or 
eavalry divisions an‘ said to ha\«^ broken 
away south to tlie Itus^ian frontier, or noi’t h 
to join Uennenkampf. 

IlindenburL: had de‘>:ti-oyed one of the' two 
armic's with which Ju‘ had to deal. Fie had 
won llu' most cjunph'te \'i<*tory w hicli had 
so far fallen to any coiumamk r in any singlo 
battle' of the war. II is prisoners were as 
numerous as th<»se‘ taken at Se'dan. Ib‘ now’ 


turned witli hardly a jamse for rest or re- 
organization to the other half of ]jis task. 
advanced, as rapidly as the* dama^c'd railwas s 
allow(‘d, a^aijist the Army of tlie Xiemen. north- 
wards w ith a trt'nd to t ht' (‘ast. His aim was 
to strike' up |)ast Nord('nl)ur^, Anm'rbnr*; anrl 
(joldap to (hirnbimu'ii or fivdt kuhiK'n, in order 
to intercept l<ennenkam})f's retrt'at. The 
maiueuvre failed in the sense that tliis Hussian 
army w as not cut off. It sueeeede'd in t ho sense* 
that tin* threat to its left and rear compe‘llee:l it 
to fall rapidly back on its bases and roe'rves 
on the* Xiemen. The fi^htint; nowhere amounte*<l 
te) more than a rearguard ae-tion, l.)ut it co>t tlu* 
Russians the* loss of some) 30,()0(> prisoners. 
ea]jtured in botlies of aUd ejr 1, 0(H) at a time* in 
jsolate'd positions. It hurried tlie^ii* re*treat so 
that I at) guns and givat ciuantitie*s of w iirlike* 
JUiderial we*!'e* abandone*d on the* roads. 
On 8e])te'mbe*r 11 the Hussians e\ae*uate*d 
J nsle*r])urg, and in a ge'iieral order date'd freaii 
that teiwn on tlie* lath, (.le*ne*ral von lliiulenburg 
was al)Ie> to announce tliat Prussia was fr(*o 
from the* last of the invaders, and that (le*rman 
troops liad penetrate cl Hussia. A Heser\ e* army 
frean (h’odno, including a fresh eor[)s fre>m 
Finland and a line Sil)e'rian corps, liad )>e*en 
ileft'ule'd with some difliculty at Lyck, and 
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ngain in a small affair at Augustowo. Suwalki, 
the administrative centre of the Russian frontier 
prcnincc, was occupied by the Germans, who 
sot up a permanent administral ion, and allow’ed 
the wuves of onioors to join their liushands. 
d'ho signs of over-oonfidonce may be read also 
b(*t\veen tlje lines of (haieral von liindenburg’s 
orders. Ho had achieved a brilliant suec*ess, 
which his under estimation of th(' eia'iny was 
soon to neutralize. The obscure, rotirt'd soldier 
had become in a short three weeks the idol of 
the German people, and the Kaiser confirmed 
tho popular v'ordiet by making him a Fi<‘ld- 
^Marshal and entrusting him with the supremo 
<*ommand of all tlui German fon.'es in tho 
Jvist. 

Tho dashing Ihissian invasion of Fas( Prussia, 
had failed, and had cost our Ally the loss of an 
aiTiiy. It is (uisy to see, after tho event, by 
what altered dispositions tho mischance might 
have been averted. Samsonoff ])aid lit! lo atten- 
tion to the enemy’s communications, which ho 
neither occupied nor destroyc.'d, and Reimen- 
kampf lost time- in making contact with the 
N a re w -Army. Tho larger question is whether, 
ill spite of t ho disas((*r, this great cn(('rprise ha<l 
a salutary effect on the Allied position a.s a 
whole. It is probably a mi.stak(! to sup[)os(‘ 
that it caused any direct and immediate trans- 
fercincjo of troops from France to J'^ast Prussia. 
Hut without a doubt it did indiroelly contribute 
to relieve tho pressure on the W'ostern front. 
It devnonstrated the power of tho Russians to 
assume an early offensive, and forced thc^ 
(Jerinans to provide against its renewal. It- 
t'd the Germans to regard the whole Fastem 
front with a new anxiety and a now interest. 
It was tho starting-point in adventure aftia* 
adventure, in which they hurled tlu'ir force's 
on Warsaw, wasting their resources in tho 
process. It was a slu’owd blow from the left 
against a boxer wliose whole attent ion had betm 
din'cted to his right-. It forced liim at k'ligth 
to direct his energies to both fronts, and to na.-et 
the offensive by a counter-offensive. It was at 
oiK^e a challenge and a temi)tation. 

The sequel of Hindenhurg’s Fast Prussian 
<*ampaign was destined to tarnisli its glory, 
and restore the prestiji^ of the Ihissian armies, 
fhey show’ed, as they often did in this war, 
theio steadiness and imperturbability under 
reverses, their ability without a sign <'f any 
loss of nerve or confidence to resume the 
offensive after a costly retreat, their skill in 


taking advantage of the natural difiicultics of 
their coimtry to repel an invader. Suwalki 
was occupied by the Germans on September la, 
and von J lindenhiirg, who believed that 
Rennenkampf’s l>ig army had Ix'cn “ not iiKaely 
defealed, but slaitten'd,” left tlu' actual conduct 
of operations to (haieral von Morgen, who had 
served under him at 'raimenherg. 'I'he ordiT 
was given for a resolute pursiiil, but it is 
probable that tho Germans ainu'd at somiithing 
more than this. If they could force a iTossing ■ 
of the Niemen, they might hope to cut the Petro 
gratl-Vilna- Warsaw railway, and oven eventu 
ally to work southwards, so lus to threaten 
<lu‘ great fortified camp of Brest- Jdtovsk. But 
if that siipremi'ly imprudent idea was enter 
tained, it was soon abandoned. The Gt^rinans 
had no forces to spare for such an oiieratinn. 
’riiey had during the brief Campaign of the 
Niemen at mo.st four army corps at their dis- 
posal, as the French General Staff stated in an 
ulTu ial cotnniuniqiiF, and these wore largely 
J^andwehr and mixed formations. Ronneii- 
kam])f laid saved his army intact, and g«)t it 
-.it\‘ly across the Nicmi'n by thi^ 23rd. Here 
h(‘ could r(‘fit, and till up tho gaj)s in its ra,nks 
Irom his depots. To it we must add the corps 
and a luilf which c'seapi'd from 'J’annonlx'rg, a 
corps from Finland, and a famous Siberian 
Gorf)s, l)olh composed of fresh troops, togel-htM* 
with h<‘avy artillery from the fortres.s(-‘s of 
Kovno and Grodno, cavalry, and an iinkiiown 
iiumher of reserve formations. It was a for- 
midablo force, act ing in its owai dilliciilt e-ountry, 
and it must have had a superiority of quite two 
to one. It laid, moreover, gained in leadiTshij), 
for General Ruszky, the victor of Leinbt'rg, a- 
hrilliant scientific soldier, had been detached to 
command the <.lefcnee. The Germans no longer 
had their admirable system of strategical rail- 
ways at their dispo.sal. Tiiey did iiidivd adapt 
their own rolling stock to tin; gauge of the 
Russian system, but of Russian lines there were 
hardly any in this region. TlK;ir troops wen; 
fatigued with hard marching, and when once 
tho frontit r was crossed, they iliscovered tliat 
only a few of the bi;t-t('r main roads w’i;re 
practicable for th(‘ir }n;avy motor transport. 
Most of the roads wen.; nothing but beaPai 
tracks, which had never h<*(*n nuwadamized, and 
became in a wi t autumn impassable sloughs of 
heavy mud. The good causeways, os it hap- 
pened, w'l'ie often narrow’ defiles between lakes 
anti swmiqjs, where no army could deploy. To 
atld to the rnisfortumvs of the invaders, it rained 
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licNivily for throe days, from S(‘|>t<‘inl)rr 27 
f ile critical periotl of the fight iiiff. 

'J'Ik^ Jlussiaii defences \\(Te formed primarily 
hy two riv(‘rs, tlu> Niemeii and the Jiobr. 
lattei’ is an inconsiderable sln'am, of no gn^at 
width, but it is 12 feet <l<'<?p, and it runs 
ihrough a swamjjy vall<*y of immense and 
impassabU^ mai’shes. Aei’oss tliese marshes* 
flu're is only oni^ good passage, the high-road 
aial railway' from b.> eli through (Jrajtuvo to 
Hialystok. Tlui crossing is defended by the 
little to\Nn of Osowiec, which ranks as a third- 
class fortress. It has solid coiicreto forts, and 
these w(a‘c‘ provideil, aftiT the outbreak of ^^ar, 
with a now' typt^ of lu'avy gun, whose perform- 
ance's surprised the (lermans. They guessed 
that naval guns had lieeii brought up from the 
tlei't, but the weapon w'as in fact a new sii'ge 
gun. recently made at the Putiloff works. The 
th'rmans made an (Tfort to takt^ Osowiec, but 
it proved itself a more formidable obstacle than 
Liege. A plai'c with impassable inarsln's before 
it cannot in the ordinary sense of the word be 
bi'sieged, and an assault along a single causeway 
^v^>uld be an almost impossibly costly operation, 
riie defenders further improved a natimilly 
strong position by opening the sluices of the 
liobr. 'File attack on this gallant little fortress 


earned a singular distinction from tho fa(;t that, 
wdiile it w as in progress, first tho Kaiser and th<‘n 
the Tsar visited the op[>osing camps. Tho 
bombardment began on September 27, and 
lasted for four days and nights without a 
respite. It destroyed some outlying villages, 
but did singularly little damage to tho solid 
and well-built forts. Tho 17-in. howitzers 
made their appearance as usual in tlK'. 
newspaper accounts of these operations, but the, 
]>robal>iIity is that the largest guns used wi;re 
the more generally serviceable Austrian Yacces, 
on motor carriages. Tho guns wore pushed ui> 
to within five miles of the fortress, and the 
infantry lines wore newer nearer than four 
miles. Tho last ejjisodo of the siege w'as a 
brilliant sortie? by the garrison. Jiodies of 
infantry, by following paths over the swamjis 
known only to tho inhabitants, (;ont rived to g('t 
Ix'hiiid tho advanced (JcTman line.s, both from 
left and right. .fVnother hotly charged up the 
cause w tiy, and before the (lermanB had rccovt'icd 
from their surprise, contrived to capture threi* of 
tin? guns, while? tho rest went hurriedly north- 
vvtirds. Tt was the last event of tho t^ioge, and 
a Kussiaii cofnniuniqiie announced its (?nd on 
October 1. Jt was abandoned not merely 
becaust? Osowiec Jiad proved to be unoxpcct(‘dl\' 
obstinate', but also because tin? larg(?r (.h'rman 
i>peration,s against tho Niemon had meanwhilt' 
failed i?ven more hopelessly. A fortnight later 
the Russians were themselves pm-suing a pros- 
perous offensive over tho road by which tin? 
(lermans advanced, and w'ore on German s<al 
eiigagcil in an attack on i-iyck. 

Ry Septembei- 23, when Remienkam|.)f’s 
rearguard crossed the Niemon, tho Germans 
occupied all tho chief strategic points 
ill till' country between that river and their 
owm frontier. Tho struggle which went on 
t luring the next W'eek is generally known as tho 
J kittle of Augustowo. The idea of the Germans 
was to cross tho Niemen, and presumably to 
cut the railway at or about Grodno. The idea 
of (J<'neral Ruszky was not merely to repel them 
from the Niemen, but to drive them back to 
their own frontier, and to disorganize their 
conununicatioiLs by seizing the little town oi 
.Augustowo- -a Y>laco of no intrinsic importance, 
but vital because it is tho point at which sevi'ral 
of the few good roads of this ri?giori cross. A 
curious circular strategic railway runs from 
Grodno to Augustowo, and thence through 
Suwalki back to tho Niemen at Olitiu Neither 
side could use it, for both had damaged it, and 
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the Germans had no rolling stock. The chief 
physical fc^atiire of this region is the iin- 
inenso forest, 30 miles long and :20 wide, on 
whose western edge August owe is situated. 
Tntri<*ati‘. chains of lak(*s streteli un either side 
of the road from Suwalki to JSeiny, begin again 
south-east of Seiny, and are found on tather sitle 
of tlio rt>ad from Surino to tl\e Nieinen. Tt is 
not a country for rasli adventures, and the 
ijeriiiaiis were to leaim in it the bsson wliieh 
the Kussians learned amid the ]Masurian lakes. 
Above all, the Nienien Ls itself a formidable 
<.)bstaele. It is more tlian 200 yards wid(^; it 
is too deep to ford, and bridges exist only at 
( Irodno and Olita, botli of tliem f(a‘titi(Ml plaet's. 
The defence Jiad a further advantage. Tin* 
right l)ank, wJiicli the Kussiitris Jield, was high, 
and in some places iniglit almost be calh‘d a. 
cliff, '^rbo left bank, on whieb the (hainans 
hail to oi)eratc, was low, and, wliat was worse, 
it was in most places swampy. 

The attempt to cross the Niemcn wtxs made 
simultaneously at tw'o points. The more 
northcrnly of these was Druski'niki, u})out 27 
mill's north of Grodno. Here on the morning 
of September 26 the Germans constructed a 
[)ontoon bridge. The Russians on tlio steep 
right bank reserved their lire until a dense 
coluiiui of men was already on the bridge. 
3'heiL from clovtaly screened positions the 
Russian field gims and macliine guns fell to 
work. The bridge was swept (;lean. 'The 
Gei-iuiUi guns w^ere then brought into action 
and a long artillery duel followed. Thinking 
that their artillery had at last silenei^d the 
enemy’s lire, thii (merman infantry again 
♦ rowaled over tin? bridge. They met- the same 
late a™s their predecessors, and it is saiil tliafc 
tliousands of German coi-p.s«‘s floated dow'ii fho 
river. A third uttejii|)t was made, after a 
flirt lier artillery duel, towards sunset, and with 
more determination and still iiea\ icr slangliter. 
Tlie Cossaeks crossi'd at nightfall by tlie 
German bridge, and pursued the Germans ov'er 
a distance of eight miles. Two divisiojis were 
engaged in this attempt, and they are tJiought 
to have lost fully half their effectives. 

TJie other attempt was made ramrer to 
< h’odno, not far from the village of Sopotskinie, 
whore the Dubissa enters the Niemeii. Hen* 
the Russian heavy gnus were posted on tJie 
cliffs of the right hank. The fiekJ guns wi-n* on 
tlie sandy shore below' them. Across the river 
on tile left bank was entrenched tla^ Ru-ssian 
iutaiitry. doomed to destruction if it> deh nee 


^'hould fail, and resolved at any eost to deny the 
Germans access to the river. The artillery 
began to fire on the afternoon of tho 25111 , and 
all through the night the Germans repeated 
their incessant t'fforts to take the Russian 
troiiclies, J w ice tlie souml of a Russian I'heer 
iningltHl w'ith the tliunder of the guns, as tho 
detenders delivered eo nut er-at, tacks against tho 
Germans, 'flie enemy retreated at dawn, and 
the Kussians as they jairsned eoimfed his deai.1 
by t housands. 

Ihc rest of tho opeial ions which made up 
the “I5attlc‘ nf Augustowo” were little moii> 
than a retreat by tlu; Gormans along the t\wv 
practicable mads, harassed by tho lire of t he 
Hussian big guns, and piii'sued as oioasion 
offered by Ihn Russian cavahy. 'Thi’ri* was 
some hand-to-Jiand fight ing in (ho foi’cst, in 
which tho Kussians showed their usual 
superinrity with the bayonet and the groiiado 
at (flosc cpiarti'rs. Tho decisive action was 
tought in tJio dear spaces I’ound Augustowo. 

I lie (a.'rmans had disposed Ihi'inselvos with 
coiisideral)le skill on three sido,s of a square, si» 
that they commanded tho exit from the forest 
w ith cross fire. Tht5 Russians crossed tho canal, 
executed a wide turning movomiMit by the 
soutli, and i‘\eiitually bomba-rrlcd .Augustowo 
from tho west and north-west with hea\ y guns, 
'fhe town was taken by the Russians on tho 
afternoon of October I, and the infant r\ pressed 
on h\ tlie rtKiils to I hie/.ivv and Siiwalki, eloaring 
the ohstueles of harhed wire ami feJli d tri'cs as 
they went. Tin* possi'ssion of the roads that 
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(jonverge on Augustowo settled the “ battle,’* 
if one can use that word to describe these 
contests. Deprived of these roads, the Germans 
could no longer keep touch with their forces 
before Osowiec, and those at once retired. Nor 
could they any longer supply themselves from 
the strategic railway Lyck-Marggrabowa, which 
runs parallel to their frontier within it. 
Defeated at Augustowo and Suwalki, their 
scattered forces farther north, towards 
Mariairipol, wore compelled on October 3 
and 4 to fall back towards the frontier, with 
the Russians pressing hard behind them. The 
stroke at Augustowo was well planned, and the 
whole scries of operations was managed with a 
skill worthy of the reputation which General 
Ruszky had won in Galicia. A week of hard 
fighting and hard marching sufliced to hurl the 
invaders back to their own country, their glory 
not a little diminished and their numbers 
n'duced by a h(Hivy tale of casualties. Some 
of the credit belongs to General Ruszky, some 
of it to the swamps and forests of Lithuania, 
but the real hero of this battle was the Russian 
infantryman. First in renown was the famous 
.3rd Siberian Corps. Its men towered in height 
above the European average. They had do- 
\ clo[)cd in their winters an endmanco which 
lauglu'd at fatigue and exposure. Imperturb- 
able* under lire, they displayed an irresistible 
impetus in the charge. '^^Fhcir crowning exploit 
at Augustowo was a march of 30 miles, with a 
I layonet charge at the end of it. 

A pause of comparative inaction at this point 
followed Tannenberg and Augustowo. 'I'liroiigh- 
out October and the early days of Nov<*inber 
t he Russians and the Germans faced ('aeh other 
in ent renched positions, which foilowcil approxi- 
mately the lino of the frontier. The Germans 
(lug themselv('s in elaborately, with all tin,' 
pjuajih(*rnalia of ware (aitaiiglements, concealed 
gun-pits and deep treiiclu's. Tliey attacked the 
slighter Russian Irenches every night by a sort 
of liabitual routine, with the aid of their search- 


lights, but they evidently had no thought of 
advancing. The real fighting on the Eastern 
Front was now in Poland, and it is probable that 
von Hindenburg had transferred thither most 
of the first-lino troops in East Pruasia. Towards 
the middle of November the German defence 
weakened. The Russians were again attacking 
at Lyck, while on their old road in i,ho north 
they had reached Stalluponen (November 14). 
Early in December they were slowly penetrating 
the maze of the Masurian lakes, and the 
Siberians were performing prodigies of courage 
against the elaborate obstacles with which their 
defiles were now defended. It was a war of 
trenches, and by sapping slow progress was 
made against the neai'ly impregnable German 
positions. They were weakly held by recent 
formations, and when the Russians took 
prisoners they w’cro often mere lads of seventeen. 
Neither side could spare large forces on this 
front, and it was a desultory advance whielj 
wore down the resistance of a Iimit(^d garrison. 
The Gormans had forbidden their fugitives to 
return to the frontier regions of East Prussia, 
and so long as the Russians did not advance 
beyond Gumbimieii, Angerburg, Lbtzen and 
Johannisburg the Germans seemed to regard 
their presence with equanimity. The Russians 
held this area with some vicissitudes through- 
out December, and no serious effort was madw 
to dislodge them. The fortunes of war in this 
region were now fairly balanced. Vou Hiiidcn- 
burg had indeed destroyed a Russian army in 
a battle which was perhaps the most decisive 
victory, as it was intellectually tli(5 most brilliant 
performance, of the whole war. His error ot' 
judgment in attacking the lines of the Niemen 
w(*nt far to neutralize that fine exploit. The* 
soldiers’ battle of Augustow^o had wiped out 
tiu* memory of dofi'at, and at the ond of the 
year tho Russians in this region could con- 
gnitulalo themselves that they had cleared 
their own soil and once more carried the war 
into the enemy’s country. 
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W HION tho Austrians Ix^gan their 
operations aiiainst. Russia on the 
Galician fronti<'r they made cer- 
tain vital miscalculations. They 
grossly underestimated the (Quality of the enemy 
with wliom tlioy went to cross swords. Tlicy 
counted confidently on having the sympathy 
of the Polish people against tlieir Russian 
“ oppressors ” ; and they were quite unpre- 
pared for tho rapidity with whicli Russia 
succeeded in massing her armies against them. 

That Germany and Austria should have 
failed to understand at its true worth the 
wonderful regeneration of the Russian Army 
which had taken place siiK.'o the Japanese War 
is curious ; for, though events, especially recent 
events in tho Balkans, had subjected to con- 
siderable strain that “ wire to St. Petersburg,** 
on the intricato working of which Prince 
Bismarck set sc much store, the German 
General Staff had every opportunity of being 
thoroughl 3 ^ informed on Russian military 
affairs. Their failure to anticipate the enthu- 
siastic loyitlty to the Tsar with which all tlie 
peoples of the Russian Empire threw them- 
selves into tho war was only syiiiptomatic of 
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the inca])acity which flic Gennans had shown 
to grasp the psycliology of any people but 
themselves. They looked for a revolt of the 
I’oles against 'rsardom prc'ciscly as they counted 
upon riw'olution in 1 upland and tho blazing up 
of sedition in India and in Egypt In tho erase 
of Poland the stupidity was, perliaps, a trifle 
aggravated, heeause, w hati'ver justifieat ion tlie 
Poles may have had for grievaneo against 
Russia, (Jermany, as Sir Valmlino Cliirol has 
remark(»d, “ had oppressed lier ow n Poles not 
loss rutlik'ssly than Russia, but a great deal 
n lore scienti f i ca 1 ly . ” * 

In the third of the prime miscalculations 
mentionfd above— namely, as to the length of 
time whicli Russia would take before she could 
oppose? any effective opposition to their plans — 
the Austrians had the exiruso of the visible 
inferiority for strategic purposes of the Russian 
railway system as conqiared with their own. 
On the Austrian sidi? of the international 
lioundary two main lira's of railway ran 
practically parallel to the frontier at no great 
distance away, well Jjuilt, with abundant 

* “ Grriruiriv nnd the ‘Fear of Jtiisda,’ ” f)y Sir 
Valentino Cliirol (Oxford Painphletrt. No. 14). 
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iiiji liiK^s to lli<‘ iiitci ior of tlic lOiojiiro, 
anti it h spurs ruiiniii}^ to tlu* front ior itsolf at 
lialf a (lo/.i*n points. On tiic l^ussian side tlio 
niain lino frojii W arsaw to Kiof'f ri(t Lu})]in is 
on an a\’t‘ra^t* hotwt'on 50 aial t>0 iiiilos from 
t in* front ior, and onl_\'at/ t liroo [>oint s do hranoli 
linos j)roj<‘ot into that inft'rniodiato spaot* 
)»otw<'(‘n I’oland and tlit^ l^nkoxtina. A sjjiir 
from Kov'ol rims to within 20 miles of the 
frontier at X’ladimirA Olxnsk ; and further t'ast 
a lino fi-om near lloviio runs to Lemlior", 
pa.ssinu: the frontier at Mrody, thrtnxin^ oif on 
its w ay a small hranrh to the southward as far as 
Kremtaav., while the main international Kiid’f- 
Ltanlxrt:: lint' crosses the frontier near Tarnojiol, 
()])t‘ratin^ undta* likt' disadxantap's, there is no 
kiiowiiiL: how lonsj: th<^ vVustrians would have 
taken to push an\' eonsidt'rahk' arnii«\s into the 
eiu'iny’s (*ount r\ . Hut tlu' rapidity with which 
tlu' J^iissians, moxiiiL? independtaitly of rail- 
ways, coM'i't'tl Ioii^j: distances with un^at inas.ses 
of troops was out' of the most rtauarkabk* 
featurt's of the war. ddu' t'Oieit'iiey of tlieir 
seemiiiLrly irrt*irular ro.ul transport was tlio 
admiration of ohserx i'i's. Tht' Hussian peasant 
soldiei', too, was inuri'd to Jiardsliip and scanty 
fan*. It .seems, how4*ver incredible, to be a 
well-established fact that a large part of the 


i*u.->sian .,Vrmies. that of (icneral Ku/.sk\', 
in the campaign whicli we are now^ discussing, 
having <aitdistanced its commissariat, lixed 
h>r some six days of hard marching and stern 
tigiiting entii’cly on apples wliich it strippc’d 
from the orchanls as it ])assed. At the end of 
the six days it f‘\('('iit(*d one of the nK)st- 
arduous and most lirlllianl stroke's of the' war. 
Such p<‘rh)rmaiiees had Ixu'ii k'ft quite* eiut e)f 
the* re'ckeaiing of the* .Austrian (ieneral Stall. 

The Austrians thus miscaleailate'd the spirit 
and eapacity of tlu* enemy opposed to tliem ; 
aiiel it is dejiiblfiil if the ])lan of inxaeJing 
Hussiii at the* he ginning e>f lost ili tie 's originateul 
with or bad the* full s\’in(jalh_\ eif (lie Austria!! 
(ie‘ne‘ral Staff. Tlu'i'o is some^ twu‘(le*nee that 
tlcey we>uld iiaxe* ])r<'ferre'd te> wait within 
(he ir eiu n (laritory and nn‘et wiiate‘\'c*r troe)})s 
tin* Russians seait against the'm on ground e)f 
t he'll' own ('he)osing. d’lio phm adopted seems 
tej have' })e*e‘n fore-c'd on her all\’ by (leu'inanv. 

'The* inxasiem wa-i not mte*nelt‘el as a hloxx- at. 
the* heart of Russia. 'I'lie* ojx'i'at ieni was eif an 
offi'iisix (*-de‘fe‘nsi\ t* eliaracte?', lia\ ing feir its 
cliie'f e)i)je'<*t the* de'taining eui thi.s front ejf as 
large- a. Rns.>^ian foie e- as ))()ssible, so as to 
prt'Ve-nt it from coope'rat ing in the* re'sistance' 
te) the* (h'rinan advance* in tia* ne>rth. 'J'ht* 
cliie*f eeffe'iisiv e was e*ntrnste'd to the* 1st Austrian 
Ann\' iinde*r (a‘n<'ral Dankl, ce)n<i.-.l ing e.)f sejine* 
se‘\e*n arm\’ <*oi’ps witli x euious adeh'tieuial units, 
e»r he*twe*e‘ii .‘{UO.UOU anel 40h,0(M) me n. Frean 
its base* eai Hr/.e*m\sl anel Jareislau its hnsine'ss 
was te) ]>nsh npxxards bctwe*eii the \ istiila, eui 
the* le*ft hand, anel the Bug. on the right, to 
l..uhlin anel i\lie>lni. lle*re* it wonlel e;ut anel 
he)ld tliej W'ai'saw- Kie'tf railwjiy ; anel the road 
weinid lie* ope*n he^yond te^wards J^ri'st-Bitovsk 
anel the* main communications in tlic rear of 
Warsaw. 

W'lliU* thi^ Isl Army thrust, feu warel to this 
positiein it would he pre.)tecU‘d from attack e^u 
its right and ivar from tin:; oast and soutii by 
the? 2nd Army uiieler Gene'ral ve>n Auflenhe?rg, 
w)ii<*)i, adxancing ne>rtha'ast from Le.;mbe‘rg. 
wonki flominate; l^a.'>torn (hdie?ia from the Bug 
tej the3 Sere.'tii and the J)nie*ste*r. 'J'he con.stilu- 
tie>n e)f von Auflenht'rg's Army at tlio opening 
of the cam[)aign is unce‘r( aim ft was state*d 
to ceentain nei iimre* than five army corps with 
tive divi.sie)ns of cavidry. Bre^hably it then 
amounted te> aheixut 300,000 men. Wdiatcver 
may have he'en its strength at first, however, 
circLunstanees soon compelled a very large 
incivase* in its numbers, and in the course <>f 
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the as i< (h'volopech von AuHVahiTj; 

seems to liuN'e hat! under liis roninuiiul .it least 
six full army corps (the :>rd. 7th, 1 1th, 1 2th, 
13th, and 1 4th), besides the live di\isit»ns of 
cav alry and some la>*t reserves ; and he was 
reported to have no fi*wer than U'li. 

This iiKU’ease was tlrawii in thi^ ^ir^^t instaiu'e 
from the 3rd or J’veserv’o Army, in command of 
the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand. This army, 
as an ind(‘[)endent unit, took an inconspicuous 
part in tlu'. o})erations. Whili' <Jeneral Dankl 
was adv.ancin^ on J^nhlin, with von Aiirfenlieri: 
protecting his right Hank, the .\rch<.luke/s 
Army s(M*ms to have been similarly pushed out 
on the left. Crossing the. Polish border, it 
mo\'ed, v\ithout meeting si'rious resistaiu'e, as 
far as Kit'k*e and towards Kadom. That was 
as far as it \n as destined or, periiaj)s, intended, 
to go. 

In these three armies Au.-tria. had imiiKuli- 
.'itely availa])l(‘ about, or nearlv, one million 
mt*n ; ami it will be worth whik* to stop a 
moment to consider th(' position which uoukl 
have resulted from the successful establishment 
of these thrive armies in their respcctivi* 

s[)heres. 

When gathering th(‘ir forces ha* the cam- 
paign uu tlu‘ northern front, tlu‘ ( lerm.ins h.id 
left troops at both Posen and Pireslaii, not less 
than one army corps at the foiiuca' j)la<*e and 
.apparently two, with scmih' a(ldili<»nal unit.s. 


ill the latter. Tf their olYensivo on that front 
had btaai suci*essful and they had rediu'ed or 
penetrated bev'ond Warsaw, Poland would 
have been at their nuaey. While CJeneral 
Dankl from the direction of Lublin was joining 
liands with t h«' main (lerman Armies m the 
rear of Warsaw, the .\ustrian vVrmy of tht? 
Archduke, atlvaiicing from Kielce, would havi' 
had tht‘ assistance' of the Pose'ii- Pri'skiu I'oi'ps 
in taking i-an* of any Kussian force which 
I'l'inained on tln' left bank of tln' \ istula. Any 
Kussian trooje, tlius surreainded m Poland must 
eitlu'r h.iNc siiireiak'n.'d or bein annihilated. 
With powerful armies t»n threi' sides of it. 
Ivsangorod could not have resisti'd long, and 
J*oIand would have Ix'cn a si'i'ond llelgium. 
Kv thiit liriH', aPo, it was hoj)ed that the 
snia>^hing ” of Prance wauild hi* conipk4ed 
and llu‘ two allies, with an unbroken front 
fni a straight line fiom the Ikiltic to the ( \ar- 
pathians, could ha\ (' given tlair undiviik'd 
altentiiai to proceeding against Kussiai with 
no f<‘ar of a tlank attack. This thev could not, 
do. I'itlar from the north or south, so long as 
W arsa w , 1 w ang< n'od and 1 >re.s| Lit ov sk remained 
as a base fi*om which tlu* Pnssians could strike 
in eit hei‘ direct i«>n. 4'his w e l^now to ha\ e been 
thi^ views of the (.lei’inan < Jeiit'r.al Stall. 'Tho 
.\nstri;m advance, tln’ii. was part of, or auxili- 
ary to, the (lerman mov’ement in the north, 
'The outbreak of war lia<l Ix'cn ic'ceiv'cd in 
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Vit'iina. vvilli <‘iithusiasin. 'Tliosc* wlio 

liad any forrhodin^s wlirii it \vas known that 
tlio ('iKMny was to be soniotliin^ so nuicii jnon* 
I’onnidablo lJ\an “liltlt- Serbia were lan^hc*d 
at. Russia was hiij^e but without eolierenet*. 
It was ])r<'j)osterous to suppose that the nation 
whieh had t’aileti against Jajjan would l)e abl«* 
to withstand (Jerinany and Austria eoinbiiHMl. 
She was unrea<ly and would bi‘ beaten before 
her ^n'at shadow^y foiH‘(*s could be brought into 
the field. 

All analogN' to the Ja|)anese W ar, howev(*r, 
was made fallacious, not only by tlie regenera- 
tion of the JRissian Army, whieh has aln^ady 
h'Mai fully tk'seribed, hut, still more*, by tla^ 
diflerent spirit in which tlu* new war was 
acci‘pted by the Kussian ]jc<iplcs. After the 
lighting on th(‘ ( lali<*ian frontier had been in 
progress f(>r tw o w toks a. Rerlin newspaper 
c|uoted Austrian otiici'rs as saying that “ Rus- 
sian troops are simplx' grt)wing out of the earth, 
withmit interruption.” It was tria'. In a. 
nobl('r and more beautiful sense' than eitlier 
th(‘ Austrian otlicers or the (Jerman journalist 
diM'amed, the troops ditl in very truth grow* out 
of the e*arlh. Wdiate'vc'r differences of j'ace or 
creed or politics may have si*parali*<i \'arit>us 


.sections of tl)(' Itussian peo]>le, t hey W'(‘rt‘ united 
in oiH* j)assion.ito sentinaail of d( wot ion to 
Ru.ssia — th(' great spiritual caitity, beyond and 
above all crtH'ds and govtaaiment s, of which 
tlu* material symbol was tin* Russian .soil. All 
Russians lovefl the soil of Russia. It was tlu* 
violation of that soil by the tread of tlu* invader 
— the thought, of its subjec'titui to a brutal 
eiuany— which enraged the pt'ople and aroused 
them to a unity of religif)us fer\amr as in a holy 
cause. Tt was flu* soil wliich bfule them go to 
war. They “ gri'W' out of th»* earth.” 

In a series of striking letters* to 7V/c Titnr.s 
]Mr. Stephen (iraham d(*s(*rib(‘d the extra- 
ordinary sptHttacle of tlu* stirring of the Rus- 
sian pi*of)k‘s as lu' witTU‘ssed it in Cos.sack 
villages on tlu* .Mongolian frontier w’hen the 
great news came aiul “ a young man on a fine 
horst< eame gallo])ing down the village street , 
a great red flag lianging from his shoulders and 
tlap[)ing in the wi?id ; and as he w(*nt he called 
out tlu* lu'ws to ('nch and every one — War ! 
War ! ” From another angle another special 
correspondent of 2'he 2'h)t(’S, 3Ir. Stanlex 

* Siib^cqueiillv published in a volume under the title 
of “ itns''in aiici ihe W^orld ” (Ras.'^ell). 
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Washburn, was at tlie saiue moment deseribing 
what went on in Si. Pet<‘rsburg (as tlie town still 
was) and comparing it with wliat (leeurretl at 
the opening of the war with .lapan. In the 
former war “ the ptnisants liad to lie driven 
almost at the point of tlie bayoia^t into box 
ears for sliipment to Manchuria.'’ Now : 

liofovt* tlu' I hr ml »>f tho 

.-‘I rrt «*hi's an rI)nl•nn>\^'^ -«*niii irr Ir. whirh f«i|-nw 
<>in‘ <if tin* anniav m ’Thi- what 

wn >.tH* now : Morn than lao.UtM) prupl.* ot all 
an<l ot all rank'' ■'tati<iin;; i»»r honi'. in ihr hla/insi "ini 
hctiac t hr biiihhn^ within w huh !■> thi-ir inonarrh. 
(,^iii«‘t ly and mlrrly t hr\ wail, w it hnui hs "in i i and with 
t hr pat inirr "O rharart ri i' t n- of thru- lin-r. At ki"t thr 
IXar. Mn>\rd h\ thr in.miitinlr ot thr drim mvi rut i< ai, 
ipprai'" n]itm thr hiilnaiy ox n loukiM;,^ thr .sipnir. 
I n"ta nt ly thr tail i I't t h r« >nu' ^ink - upon it- k m rs and wit h 
.di".nhit<- "]aaitaiail y Mn,^'. thr drr p - 1 hroat «'d l\n'-"i.in 
.uilhrtn. Kor pnhaps thr fii"t tvnu' -inrr Napolriar'^ 
in\'a"i«»n ot 1111""^ thr jiroplo and tla-ir r'-.u- wnr ono, 
ind thr ."trrir^th that unity "prrad" in a nation "tiif-rd 
» til on^hoiii t Ijr l anjiirr, lii>ni thr tar liin^r?> ot thr 
I’arith- littoral to thr llmnaii tr«aitirt.* 

Of all this in those last days of duly aiul the 
1 legiiiiimg of August, Ihlf, t ho Austrians kin*w 
nothing. 'rho\ kia'w that llussia- wtis a giant, 
but attaehi'd no iniportanet' to any jittribute 
of that giant liood ('x<M*pt its unw iiddiness and 
supposed sloth, ,.VII the lu'st Kii.ssian troops 
had, moreover, it was deelart'd, alreadv been 
siatt to tilt* 1‘iast Prussian theatre. It would be 

* Kroin till' vohinir of Mf'. \\'a''lihiirii’'; rorrrspondnir»* 
lo '/'hr 'I'iinis M'l rrpnhh-hrd imdrr thr ( a Ir ot “ I'lrkl 
\olr^ loan thr |jn'-"ian !• rout . ’ ( Ainh'i w Mrho-r.i 


long before she could marshal new armit*s to 
oppose an advance on the soutli. As n matte*!* 
of fact, by the end of August Kussia laul, 
eliiedy from tht* ilistriets of Kit‘l‘f aiul Odt'ssa, 
l)rought into tin* lighting lint* tai the tlalieiaii 
front about I )0t) uu'ii. Ntik only tlitl 
thev t)ut number tlie Austrian Armit's brouglit 
agauisi them, l)ut they t*\e(*llt*d tht*iu in 
lighting powt'f, anti, t'vt*n Tiiore eonspieiit aisly, 
they were bt iu r gt‘nt*rallt*d. 

'Tht* tJrand 1 )uke Nielmlas and the Hussiaii 
(a*ut*ral Staff totik Fieeuratt* mt'asure t)f the 
^Vustriau adv aiiei* iroui tin* outset, and tin* 
operalitius with vvlueh thev met it will "tautl 
as a mtalel for sinul.ir i*ampaigus, even as it 
protluet*d. ]>erhap'', tin* mo^t giL'autie aial most 
tlespt*ratt* lighting wliieli up lo that timt*. tin* 
world hatl sreji. 

Against tile main Austrian adv am t* t>l 
(a*nt‘ral l)ankl with l>.^t>,tMIU nn*n (roiighlv ) »>f 
tin* hst .Army no st'rions resistanet* was imnn*- 
thatt'ly ollrretl. It was allow i*d to etunt* tin 
almost to Lublin, tti within II milt's t>f whieh 
it at tan* time pt iielrated. \\ i* laivt* set*n how 
the :»rtl or l{es(*i*ve Austrian Army had h(*en 
st*nt, tai a tpiite tntih* erranti. into Poland on 
tht* I'ft sid(‘ of the \ istula to push towartls 
Kielee. while tJcner.d l)ankl went dm* nortii. 
'J’hert* Is \ erv little inlormalion .i" lt> ineitlents 
tin <‘itht*r of Jiie",.' lu ireliivs, hut that is im- 
material. We know that I )atikr'' Arm\ erossed 
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tlui frontier, on a front about 11 miles wide, to 
west of Tamogrod, on August 10. The 
frontier posts hardly atcfpped to have a brusli 
with the Austrian advance cavalry before 
falling back. A second brush, but no more 
than a skirmish, occurred at Goraj, and some- 
thing a little more serious at Krasnik. The 
Austrians seem to have thought that those 
wisps of troops which met them (even at Kras- 
nik. of which the authorities in Vienna made 
much, thc*rc w<»ro only a few battalions) con- 
stituted the real Ilussiaii resistance, and they 
inarched joyfully. 'Fhey wcn^ going through 
a >>cautiful country, it was superb w<»ather, and 
the enemy, after doing no more than delay' 
tliem ff)r a day or two, fell away Ijt^foro them, 
either behind the fortified position of Zainosc 
(wliicli the Austrians kept on their right) or 
back towards Lublin and Kholm. Kvery thing 
tendf'd to verify the expectations with w^iich 
they had set out. Russia, for all her vastness, 
w as unready ; and war was a fine thing. 

Meanwhile, on the line from Lublin to 
Kholm, Russia had been massing an army — 
or tw'O armies cooperating as one — under tlie 
dual commaml of Generals hbvarts and Plehve, 


though General Ivanoff aeems to have been 
in .supreme direction of the combined force. 
Hc?re the Russians had the railway behind 
them, to Warsaw in one direction and to Kieff 
and Odessa in the other, and every day, as the 
Austrians drew nearer, their strength increased. 
By the first days of September the Rnssian 
force here probably amounted to upwards of 
400,000 men. The Austrians were within 15 
miles of Lublin before they mot real resistance 
and General Dankl became aware that ho had 
a worthy of^j^onent in front of him. But it was 
not in the Russian programme to strike on this 
line — ^not yet. The Austrians foimd them- 
selves checked, and then definitely held up, by 
forces at least as great as their ow n ; and the 
Russians waited till nows came that certain 
things had happened further to the south-west. 

There, it wdll be remembered, was the 
Austrian second army under General von 
Auffenborg. This ws-*? not intended to be 
immediately an army of invasiini. Von Auffen- 
berg’s task was to threaten, but probably not. 
push much beyond, the frontier in a direction 
m which the fortresses of l^ubno, Rovno and 
l..utzk lay in the path c>f an advanee, besides 
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Vladiinir-Volynftk, a fortified position of con- 
siderable importance. His chief object wtis 
to detain in this quarter any Russian troops 
wliich niii^ht come up from Odessa and the 
east, and to i>rotect Oeneral Dankl’s rij^ht 
Hank and rear. He was lavishly provided with 
cavalry, with which ho proceeded at once to 
Jiarry and raid tlie frontier at various points. 

Kven boffire Dank! had readied Rus.sian soil 
spluttering hostilities had begun all along the 
Volhynian border of Oalicia. According to 
reports received in St. I’etersburg the Austrians 
commenced operations 12 hours before the 
declaration of war, on August 6, by firing on the 
Russian frontier posts at Woloczysk, whore the 
I ..emberg- Odessa railw^ay line crosses the fron- 
tier close to the border of Podolia. They also 
blew up an arch of the railway bridge, but did 
not cross the frontier. A few miles to the south 
of that point on the same day, however, the 
frontier seems to have been penetrated in both 
directions by raiding parties in the neighbour- 
hood of^ Tomoruda and Satano\'. These 
affairs, however, were more fireworks. More 
serious matter^ soon showed that the 2nd 
Austrian Army in this quarter was to find no 
such complaisant reception as was being 


accorded to tlie early advances of the Ist Army 
further to the north. 

On August 11 reports from Vicaina spoke of 
a Ru.ssian eav^alry demonstration, backed by 
machine guns, against Brody, a town «)n the 
Lemberg- Kielf railway a couple of milc*s on tiu* 
Au.striaii side of the frontier. Two days later 
more significant new's cam<? from St. Peters- 
burg. An Austrian advanee in some* stnmgth 
had apparently been meditated in tla* direction 
of V'ladimir-Volynsk, but before the Austrians 
could cross the border tlu^ Hussian oavairy 
struck them, and struck unexpf‘ctedly bar<l, 
at Sokal, the terminus of the railway line 
to Rawa-Ruska and Lemberg. Two Austrian 
infantry battalions and three regiment.s of 
eavalry are bc*lieve(l to have suffcav'd h<*r(' very 
severely, and the Austrian for<*e fell back 
towards Lemberg in sonui confusion. The 
news of the affair at Sokal caused great re- 
joicing in Russia. Tn view of the number of 
troops engaged, its importance se('nif‘d at the 
time to be exaggerated. But these were early 
days of the war. A success at this point, 
moreover, on the flanks of both Austrian 
Armies, had evident strategic value, and the 
Sokal incident was much the most important 
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that had yat occurred on this front. The 
Russian success in it was smartly achieved and 
excellently complete. Jt was then accepted 
as of happy augiiry for Russia ; while to von 
Aulh'ubcrg it showed, at least, that the enemy 
was less linready than had been supposed. 

Russia was v^Ty far from being unn^ady. 
Four days after the Sokal affair it \\ as o/lieially 
annoufH!(‘d from St. Petersl>urg that the general 
advanee of t he Russian Arnii(‘s against Austria 
had bi'gun, as it also began against Germany in 
the north, it being then th(^ sevent(?eiith day 
after mobilization. 

'^i’lie ehi(*f (*ommand of the armies on this front 
was in tlie hands of ( haieral Nikolas Ruzsky* 
(kau^ral Ruzsky had been Ghief of Staff to 
(Jeneral Kaulbars in the .lapanesc* VV^ar and had 
taken a. ejnispieiious part in t lu' reform of the 
Russian mililaj’v systcMii which follow chI. What 
was, p(‘rhaps, moi’c im}>ortant, lu* liad (u'cn for 
some time commander f)f tla* military district 
of Kieff, wlierc^ lu' had not ofily brought thc5 
orgatiization to a high degree of (diicieiicy and 
W’as w<)rshi|»ped l)y his men. but lu' had mad«^ 
it his ))u*^iness to rend(*r hiiiiself thor*oughly 
familiar with tla* toi)ography of tliis southern 
frontier countiy. Ih^ liad her(‘ tlu^ a<l\'antag<* 
whi<*h \u»n Hindcaibnrg poss<‘ss<‘d in Rast 


Prussia. There was probably no highly - 
placed officer on the Austrian side who kne^w the 
configuration of Galicia to the last stream and 
hill and by-roatl as it was known to the Russian 
commander. General Ruzsky was already 
known as one of Russia’s most conscientiou.s 
and most scientific soldiers. He soon showed 
that ' lie was also pre-eminently a figliting 
gen(‘ral, witli a t;apacity for hard hitting and 
vigorous initiative. 

Cooperating with Ruzsky on his left was 
Geiu*ral Alexis Rrusiloff, a typical cavalry 
oHicer, wliosc active servic'C record dated back 
to the war witii Turkey in 1877. 

Tlie total Russian forc<^ under thest* ccan- 
manders was [)rohal)Iy not l(\ss than 050,00(1 
men. TIh'h* were certainly, twelve and 
apparently fourtcu'ii army cori^s, with se\ c ral 
divisions of eavalry. Ruzsky, under his per- 
sonal eommand, sc'oms to ha\ (' had eight 
army eorps. Rrn.siloif liad not less than ti\e, 
with at least three di\’isions of Cossack cavalry. 
The practice of adding extra, divisions to 
regular army cor|)s, alluded to in a fornur 
c hapt<*r, maU<*s it diOicult (<» estirnati* the actual 
nnm)>(*r of mm'ii composing a Russian Army, 
w hicJi, it may be addl'd, is one of it.s object-. 
Ihit Ruzsky ill the 2ii(t Russian Army (the 
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l.-^t l>«*iiig (hat un(l(‘r Tvanotf, \Nith Kwarts aiui 
at Lublin) had probably ov(‘r lOO.OOO 
nioTi. and Brusiloff, in tlu* .‘h’d Army, litlU* it’ 
any Joss than ,‘J()0,0(M), (MHiiposfd c>(‘ ro^inuaits 
drawn ehioHy troin Oth's.sa an<l Soutiifrii 
Kussia. Coinbiiuid (h<‘y had, p(‘rha}»s. chaiblo 
th(* >tren^th wJiicIi at th** outset \oii AufTen- 
ber^, witli the 2nd Austrian Army, \\ ould have 
been {jri'parod to oj>po>e to them. As soon as 
\()n Atiff(.*ni)er^ Ix'came aw an* <d’ (lu* strength 
of the Russian Armies against him, lH)we\'i‘r. In* 
dn*\v on the *trd, or Ui‘ser\ c* Arm\’ (w hieh, as 
we liave seen, Iiad been pushed into Poland as 
far as Kiolce) for reinforec'ments. '^I'lit'se t roops, 
crossing the Vistida In' mt*ans of bridg<*s ot 
boats at Jost‘h)\v', hurried to join him, and 
wlH*n the battle was r(*ally joincul the Archduke 
Joseph Ferdinand’s Army was op(*ra(ing in 
dost* contact with that of von Auffenberg. In 
the combined armies on both sides tla-ri* were 
engaged then, in tin* op(*rat ions whieh tollow ed, 
not les.s than 1,200,000 m(*n, some advantage 
in numbers still remaining on the side ot the* 
Russians. 

The* Russian offensive definitely b(*gan on 
August 17. At th(* moment when (Ienc*ral 
l^ankl to the north, with the 1st Austrian Army, 
was tin ding himself held up in his progress 
tow’ards Lublin, General Ruissky threw* the 
w iiole weight of his attack against von AufEen- 


berg. The Russian plan of eampaign was 
simple but admirabk*. With his supi‘riorit\ 
ill immlx'rs, Ru/^sky <*ould afford to aim at 
en\ eloping (he enemy on l)o( h flanks. W’ith 
till* 2iuL and larger, of the two armies he Hung 
liimsell, advancing along the railway from 
Diihno, at (he .\iis(rian left anil eentri*, cross- 
ing the frontier on August 22 and occupying 
Hrody with only (rifling opposition on the* 
following day. On the 22nd also Rrusiloff, 
on his left, had erossetl the. frontier at 
W'olo^zysk, the front if‘r station on Die J.,<*m- 
herg-Odessa railway. As (la* railway line 
eiamged gauge at- the. frontier, the Russian 
loeomotiv'cs and c*ari*iages were of no service 
heyond it. and the Austriuns, on the enemy's 
approach, had rusla*d away as much of th(*ir 
own rolling stock as t hey could ( ow ards Lemf)erg 
anil destroyc'd what tln‘y could not take aw a^ . 
As lias het*n <‘\pl;uned in a former eliaptf‘r, 
Jiowever, tlai llns^iims v\ ere ]>(*rforee h*ss 
aei-ustuna'd to rely on railwa\s than were th(*ir 
opponents, and as soon as they w(*re away from 
railways t)ii*y mueli exceeded Die .-Vnstrians 
in mobility and sp<*ed of move!iH‘nt. A gocxl 
wagon road ran parallel to Die* railway towards 
Lemberg, pushing along wbii-h Rru.siloff’s 
advance cavalry on the 2.‘Jrd hustled the 
ret relating Austrians, after somi^ three? fiours’ 
fighting, out of Tarnopol. The Austrians 
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thfii fc‘ll back an llu' lino of the Ztota I-ipa, 
an allliHMit of the l)ni('stcr, wliioh runs almost 
thio southward, and on tho ^ath and 2r»th thtao 
was hi*avy fi^^htin^ alon^ this stroam, cspcHaally 
around M!*zo/am> . 

I p 1o lliis point Brusilol’fs Army Jiad 
< ncountcrcd only tho rt'sistaia-o <»f small 
dotachmonts of tho onomy, frontier posts and 
bodies of slvirmishers thrown out to delay its 
advance. No i-onsitlcrable for(*e of Austrians 
.-<‘ems to have penetrated her(‘ much b<\vond 
the /tt»la Li pa, o!i th(' t‘ast(‘rn side of which 
there runs a line of small hills, which offere<l 
an cxcellc'fit <h*fensivt' position. Here tho 
Austrian*-; had s<‘t th(*mselves hurrit'diy to make 
held works, and tliev w<‘i*<' still at work on tho 
trenclu's when the ("ossack (‘avalry (*ame 
driving the* sert'en of Austrian skirmishers 
befoi’(^ tli(‘m. Tile position was too formidable 
for the cavalry to handle alone, and they 
waiteil for the main body of tla' army to come 
up. Hven tlu*n t h(‘ Austrians offered an un- 
expectedly stubborn resistance, and it t«)ok 
two ilays t)f sharp tightin^j; before the position, 
which t‘xt(‘nded sonu' 20 mih's from north to 
south, was finally carried by direct assault, 
and the Austrians fell back, seemingly at 
moderate speed and in good order, in the 


direction of Halicz at th(' confluenc-e of the 
(Jnita Li pa with the Dniester. 

While Hrusiloff was thus beginning to [iress 
von Auffenberg's right, Jiuzsky was hammering 
his left and centre. Of the details of the 
fighting there wv know little or nothing. After 
crossing the fr(aitii‘r at and between Brody an<i 
SokaL Kuzsky's Army spread out on a wi(k‘ 
front, the centre pusliing straight for Busk and 
Krasne in the dirt'ct line towards J.,eiuberg. 
while* the right, advancing almost due Wi*st, 
aimed at driving a wedges in betw'e*en the army 
of von Auffenberg aiul tliat of Daiikl to tln‘ 
north, and pressed with all its weight on vcai 
AuiYenberg's left. Meanwhile Ruzsky's own 
left felt its w^ay southward towards a junction 
with BrusilolT. The Austrians were forc«‘d 
back in all directions, but slowly and resisting 
gallantly. On i^uzsky's right emd centre. 
es])ecially, it is known that the fighting wa> 
.sustained and st*vere and accompanied by 
very heavy losses on both sides. In his army 
were some of the very best, of the Russian first- 
line troops, and narratives of those who took 
part in the operations showed that the Russians 
attacked every kind of position with the same 
recklessness, and the Austrians, though con- 
tinually overpow^ered, fought desperately. The 
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attention of 1 1 u* Western world Wius at this time 
engrossed in the stirring events whieh were 
oeenrring in France and Ih'lgiuin, and so little* 
was recorded of the opera! i<ais in (Jaheia 
beyond the mere statement ot* the siicc'essive 
steps ill tJie Russian advance' that the impres- 
sion was t*reat«Hl that that ad\’ance was an 
easy on<*. 'This is fat* from being tla* truth. 
(Jenenil Ru/.sky iiad a w(*ek ot sueli sti'iii 
fightitig as would at another time ha\e fin'd 
tiu' world’s imagination lit'fore he ha<l sueeet'dt'd 
in forcing his way througli on tin* lini' from 
Solcal to 'I’oma /.ow on the right, and had 
dri\c'n tlie taieniv's c('nt r<' hael< to the Ihi,* at 
Krasia* and across the railwa\ at /loeow. l>\' 
(hat time Rni^ilolT had carried the ])<»^^iti^^n on 
the Xtota Lipa, and his rigid <*anie in loueii 
with Ruz>'ky's h'ft. \\'itli this juneturt' I'lo^ed 
what may b(' consiflen'd the prt'liniitiarv stage 
of th(' Lemberg campaign. 

\'on AuiTi'iiberg’s Arm\’ as yet not only was 
not beaten, but it wiis hardl\ sliaki'u. It fell 
baek info the strong and carc'fuUv prepan*d 
line of deft'nees in front of Lemberg, stn'tching 
o\a*r a froid of some 70 or HO miles from near 
Rusk in the north to Ualicz on the Dniester in 
the smdh. Along the gn'ater part of its Ic'ngth 


•ini 

this line ran tlirongh a broken region of \ ol- 
canic hills, in places V('r\* irregular and con- 
taining extinct (‘raters, ending to thi* south in 
a ridgi' roughly paralk'i to tla* coursi* of t he 
(Jnita Li]ia as far as the Dniester. 'The rail- 
way running due east «)f Lt'inbj'ig skirted (la* 
northern I’lid of this brokt'ii count rN'. North 
of t ht' railuax’ t ht' .\uslnah it'ft lested on the 
ri\('r Rug and the laki' liisuicf abmit Kra->ne. 
It was a line <»f gi'i'at ua!iu-al -t i. ngt 1 1 . and mile 
after mile of tieuches with exlt'usivt* barlu'd 
wire enlanglemejit- and hei-e and t hei’i' sfiimg 
fort if ieat ioi's of sti'el and concrete, matlt- it a 
nn»st formidable positum to take b\ assault at 
.mv point. .\fter ilii' |uneiure <»f l\u/sk\ and 
Rrusiloff. on August ‘Jti JT tin* l^lls^Ians no 

I line in opening f hi' at I .ick along t in* ent ire 1 rout . 

Knowli'dge of incidents of tin* ti'rrifie figlitmg 
which filled 1 lit' following days is almost 
entirt‘l\' laelving. What known is (ha! the 
Russians ad tacked with furs and with a dis 
regard for lib* whi<*h undoubtedl\ cost fliem 
\ cry dearly. .Xgaiin and again ba_\’on(‘t chairgt's 

were jHisht'd home, and individual ptisifnms 
wc'n* taken and relaikt'u. Af t h<' end t»f t \n o 
daiys th(' .Austrian front was still unbroken, 
but the* bidtit' wais dt*:*ided. 
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"JY) Oenoral BniHiloff and his corps coni- 
inan<l(;r, Oonoral J<^idko Oinitrieff (the 
garian hero of Lulc Burgas and Kirk Kilisse), 
belong the lionour.of the crucial and brilliant 
operation which det<‘r»nined the fate of thfi 
battle. After forcing the crossing of the 
Ztota bipa on August 2t>, while his rigjit wing 
nia(l<‘ connexion witli Huzsky in the north, 
Briisiloff’s l(*ft swung wide to tlie south as far 
as the \’allc»y of the Dniestra* itself. It niu.st 
ha\'e b<*(ai an extraordinary inareh. Tlie 
country is rough, and not only rle\'oid of rail- 
ways, but almost iinM><-ent of roads. On 

August the main body this flanking forc<‘ 
had arrived fx'fore Ha lie/., and on the following 
day the assault began. Buring that day rnon* 
guns fame up, and a fuiious and, as it pro\ed, 
ii*r<‘sistible attaelv was coneeiit rat ed on a point 
fui the (‘iKMiiy's position near tlu* little village 
of Botszt>nc<‘. 'rh(» Austrians fought courage- 
ously, and the <-otidition <»f the ti<‘ld afterwards, 
the giound ev'(»ry w liere pl()ug}a‘d Uj> with sladl 
lire, and almost every yard strewn witli frag- 
ments of projectiles a,nd tattered ecpiipmiait, 
show'cd how' desperat(‘ tlu^ struggles had been, 
'^rhe Bussian Dth and o7tf» infant i\y seem to 
ha\'e earrieil through t lu' final assault witli the 


bayonet under cover of a very torrent of shell 
fire. ''Pheir losses were terrible, but by night- 
fall of August 31 a breach some* kilometrcvs 
wide had been made in the* Austrian position. 

Once the line had been ])ierced the entire 
Austrian right gave* w'ay, A last despairing 
stand seems to have lioeii made in the village 
of Botszonce itself, but the Russian guns, 
pushing forward, unlimbered on the very hills 
on which (he ciaany' had fought so stubbornly, 
an<l (he r*entre of the IKtle town was quickly 
reduet'd to a ht'a^) of ruins. ^'110 retreat of the 
Austrians at this point then became u headlong 
fiiglit. As the Russian oflic al statement 
worded it: “Tin* Austrian Army temporarily 
k>st all fighting value'.” The road, strewn 
witli al>andoned guns, trnnsport, and all the 
flolsHin and j(*(sam of a i’oiit(*d army, showed 
ahiindant ('vidc'uees of a pmiie-strieken stani- 
j)(‘de lor satVly’. On the scene of (he tigh(ir’.g 
around Botszoneti and lialiez the Russians 
buried 1,S00 Austrian di*ad, ami they enptun'd 
32 gun.s, some of whieh had Ix'en mountc'd in 
]K>sitions from whieh tlu'y nevc'r earn**, into ust'. 

At Ralic'Z a fine stc'c'I bridge spanned tlu^ 
rivi'i* Dniester, and tlie only thought of the 
extreme right of the brok(‘ii Austrian Ariny^ 
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soonis U) have been to across tliis }iridK<'« 
But the Kussiari cavalry was pressing close 
on the heels of the fugitives, and in such haste 
w(»ro the Austrian engineers to destroy the 
structure and stop pursuit that, it is said, 
one party blow up the bridge wliile another 
party was still at work ruining on<^ of the piers, 
with the result that all the latter were destroyed 
w'ith the bridge. The only other bridge in this 
part of the Dniester, at Chodorow, was also 
destroyed, and the pursuit southward was 
checked until the Russian engineers could throw 
pontoons across the stn?ajn. This they suc- 
ceeded in doing on the bdlowing day, when 
Cossack cavalry to tla^ strength, it is said, of 
throe divisions, crossed the river and caught 
up with the rear of the retreating enemy. 
Not much behind the cavalry followed some 
divisions of Brusiloff’s infantry, which, without 
giving the enemy time to take breath, pushed 
on across the south of Lemberg towards Stryj. 

Once the extreme right of the Austrian line 
was shattered, the whole lino disintegrated 
rapidly ; the more so as at the otlier extreme 
Ruzsky had also definitely attained the mastery. 
There also, while ev'cry mile of the Austrian 
front was being pitilessly pounded, a wide 


flanking movement was being executed, en- 
veloping the Austrian loft from the direction of 
Kamionka. While one end of the Austriati 
lino was broken, the other was being bent 
back. On the shortening front the triumphant 
Russians redoubled the fury of tlieir attack, 
arid soon the whole Austrian Army was in 
flight, and the groat city of Lemberg was in 
po.s.sossion of the Russians, 

At many points the retreat of von 
Auffenberg’s Army became a panic-stricken 
and disorderly rout, the inis(*ry of which was 
intensified by a succession of storms and 
drenching rains, by which much of the country 
was flooded. The Russians had suffered 
tremendous lo.sses in the two days, during which 
they had flung themselves in a continuous 
succession of reckless charges against the 
Austrian positions. But those losses were 
nothing compared to what they now inflicted 
on the enemy. On September 2 the Orand 
Duke Nicholas was able to telegraph to the Tsar: 

T am luijjpy to ghwlddri yoiir MiijcHty with the new» 
of the vi«*tory won by tho y\riny of Ounoral Huz.sky undur 
Lwow (T..oinborg) after seven days’ iin in term pled fight- 
ing. Tho Austrians are retreating in complete disorder, 
in some places running aw'ay, abandoning giins^ riflea, 
artillery parks, and baggage trains. 
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'Flir victorious Hussians pressed, almost 
literally, upon their lieels. There seems to have 
h«‘cn, in the first moment of defeat, no attempt 
at any syst<anatie retreat or delaying rear- 
guard action, though it is said that the Austrians 
adoj)t('<l the rather crude device of placing 
tlieir Slav regiments in th(5 rear. When the 
Russian j>ursu(»rs discovered the ruse, they are 
rc'ported to have endeavoured to meet it by 
using a liigh-anglt^ fire with their artillery, so as 
to reach the Austrian troops beyond. If this is 
true, it would in a measure explain the enormous 
number of jirisoncu’s that were taken ; and 
tlien' seems no doubt t hat considerable bodies 
of the rc'treating trooj)s did surrend<‘r very 
willingly. Austrians afterwards made com- 
plaint that they had been betrayed by their 
Slav comrades, just as, in the disasters w'hich 
were to follow', Clermans made similar accusa- 
tions against tlio Austrians. Tlie Russians 
appear to liave taken no loss than C4,000 
prisoners, and the lowest estimate of tlie total 
Austrian losses (including killed, wounded, and 
]>risoners) was 130,000, and some authorities 
pi act'd tlu'in at nearly double that munber, 
I'hey w’t're certainly very heavy. 

Then' was at the time much criticism of the 
Austrian commander for failing to rally at, and 
hold, the city of r-,< mberg itself. Tlio criticism 


is unjustifiable. Though it is true that the 
position which had been so stubbornly de- 
fended was over 10 miles east of Lemberg, 
after the line was once broken the city was 
indefensible. Wo have seen how' Rrusiloffs 
pursuing army swept to the west of the city. 
Ruzsky was already closing on the place from 
the north. Tho inner defences were not such 
as to enable the city to rosLst for any lengf h 
of time. To have attempted to hold it would 
only liave been to surrender it to tho horrors of 
bombardment, and to sacrifice wliatever troops 
were left to defend it. It could not havt* 
interposf'd any material obstacle to the Russian 
advance. 

Lembcirg or Lwow or Lowc'nburg wa^ 
originally J^eo])olis, and was founded in 1200 
by the Ruthcaiian prince Daniel for his son 
L ?o. It had had a chctjucred and stormy 
history, having been captur('d by Casimir the 
Great in 1.340. Ix'sii'gc'd by the Cossacks in 
lfi4S and H).55, and by the Turks in 1()72, 
cajitured by (diark's XII. of Sweden in 1701, 
and bombarded in 1818. Capital of the crown- 
land of Chilicia, it had growai to bo a beautiful 
<*ity of parks and wide boulevards, with 1 hn'c 
cathc'drals, many churches, and important 
public monuments. It was tiie seat of a 
University, and (ontained a most valuable 
library of books and manuscrijits, and many 
treasures of antiquarian and historic inb'n'st. 
After its evacuation in September, I hi 4, the 
Austrians explairu'd that it was iu or ler to 
save all these treasures from dcjstruction that 
th(j [ilaco had not been defemdc'd. That may 
have been taken into considi'ration. Certainly, 
the civil population w'as strongly opposed to its 
being dehaided. That population was i*xtra- 
ordinarily cosmopolitan, and contained many 
elements — a minority probably, but a vt^ry 
.strong minority — who.se sympathy was with 
Russia, and who welcomed the Russians with 
enthusiasm. What was more important, how- 
ever, was that from a military point of view 
the attempt to hold it would have been futile. 

Apart from the moral olToct of its capture, 
the actual strategical value to the Russians of 
the possession of Lemberg was of the greatest. 
From it railway lines radiated in all directions, 
giving the captors direct communication, subject 
only to tb© inconvenience of tho change of gauge 
at tho frontier, with Ivioff and Odessa, with their 
fortified positions at Dubno and Rovno and 
thence with Petrograd (the name of w'hich had 
now been changed from St. Petersburg), with 
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Brost-TJtovsk and Warsaw. Itnmodiately after 
crossing the frontier the Russians had begun to 
change a n\iTn})or of railway engines and car- 
riages to fit the Austrian gauge, but not least 
woleonio among the trophicis which awaited 
them in I^einberg wertJ thirty locomotives and 
an immense number »)f railway vtdiicles of all 
kinds. The Russians are said to have rushed 
the station with such rapidity that they caught 
trains loaded with war materials ready to steam 
out. The al>ility of the Russian Armies to 
o[)erato and move about without the help of 
railways has aln'tidy been refern^d to. Through- 
out tliis campaign hitherto tlie t ransport botli of 
animunition and commissariat had b<^en con- 
ducted by road, indt^pendcnlly of any railways, 
chiefly in carts drawn by the tough little 
Siberian horses. Few more remarkable inf'i- 
dents wc're j)roduc<*d by the war tiian the 
achievcaiient, mentioned abov'e, of Ruzsky’s 
column, which for fi\'e or six days “ liv'cd on 
the country ’* in the form of the fruit of tho 
orchards, or tho h'at of Rrusiloft' in striking 
at Ralicz willi fho rapidity with which ho did. 

Not only was no defence of Bemberg 
attempted, but very few of tho retreating 
Austrian troops passed fhrough tho city. 
Various stories crept into contemporary reports 
of hand-to-hand fighting in tlio streets. Those 
s’oin to have been wholly imaginative. On 
S«*pt ember 3 the* Russians entered tho city 


without a shot being fired and w’ithout any sort, 
of disturbance or any excesses on the part of 
the victorious troops. The results of tho 
great victory were communicated to the pub- 
lic in the following brief official announcemtmt : 

Sftv«n days of tho moat stubborn fij^'hting in Bastt'rn 
Onlieia have resulted in a ooinpleto victory for the 
liu-i^ian*?. Five yViistrian Corps wero completely 
routed, and nro rotroatin;' in disorder westward, abandon- 
ing their arms and baggage. 

besides an enormous number of killed, tho Austrians 
lost not loss than 40,000 prisoners, including many 
generals. Tho roads of retreat of tho Austrians are so 
onenrnbi'r; I with carts, guns, and impedimenta that tlio 
pursuing troops arc unable to use tho roads. 

Panic is spreading among tho Austrian troops. During 
the seven days tho Russians have taken over 200 guns, 
several colours, and about 70,000 pris'jnors. Lwow 
(Lemberg) is in our hands. 

Tho ‘news of the victory wtus received in 
Russia with almost frenzie'd jubilation. (irand 
L)uke Nicholas conveyed the information ol 
the occupation of J.,embcrg to the Tsar “ with 
extreme joy and thanking God.** Genera* 
Riizsky received tlio Fourth Class of tho Ord(*r 
of 8t. Gcorgo for “ his services in the preceding 
battles *’ and tho Third Class for the capture 
of JLemberg. General RrusilofY received the 
Fourth Class of tho same Order. Thanks- 
giving services w’cre field throughout the 
Russian Empire to celebrate “ the reunion 
with Galicia ” and General Count Bobrinsky 
wtis appointed Governor-General of tho pro- 
vince. Everywli(*re it was felt that tho im]ior- 
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taiice of tlio indirect cff«‘cts of this victory, 
in the disconcerting <»f all thei (Jen nan plans 
on both fronts, could hardly bo oxag^;c*rated. 

It is now necc'ssary to turn to the theatre^ 
of operations further to the north. Here, it 
will be remembered, was the scene of the <.*hief 
.\ustrian ofTonsive, by the 1st Army under 
Lrc'neral Dankl, who was believt'd to have niidca- 
his command between :i()0,()00 and 400,000 men. 
Wo left him, in the middlt^ of August, hung up 
by the armies of CJencrals K warts and Jdohve, 
which barred his way towards Lublin and 
Kholm, For the monaait th<? Kiissians were 
content merely to bar his way. They were 
gathering strength, and waited their time to 
strike until Dankl’s Army was safety cait otY 
from reinforcements and until their advance 
would synchronize with the fruition of the ad- 
vance of Ruzsky and Rrusiloff on Lemberg. 
Tt was not until September (i that a cliaracteris- 
tically simple official annoum’ement was made 
in Potrograd : 

Oiir armies on Soptcmb<*r 4 M.-^^inned <li«* tjlTeiisi\<* 
along a front between the and llio Hug. 

'fho announcement was received by the Rus- 
sian people, flushed and rejoieing over the 
victory of Lemberg, with immense enthusiasm. 

It will be remembered that in the advanc-e of 
Kuzsky’s fonnidablo army, part of the Austrian 
Reserve Army, under Archduke Joseph Ferdi- 
nand, had been hastily withdrawn from its 
position in Poland on the li*ft of thts Vistula, 
across the rear of DankPs Army, to help General 
von Auffenberg. The Austrian General Staff, 
in a communique published on September 3, 


referred ti> this movcmciil as an “ atlvanc<\” 
It .seems uiKh)iibted that even at that early 
date SOUK? German troops wc’iro also being 
hrotight up on th<^ samt‘ cM'rand. Part of thi* 
Austrian ridnf«>re(‘mcnts w<Te absorbed into 
the army of v’on Auffenl)r*rg and had shared 
his catastrophe. Part/ nmiainetl to screen 
DankTs right Hank. Krt>m this time? onward, 
however, it is extremely diflieult to trace th<‘ 
organization of fhc‘ Austrian .Armio-s, the fact 
h<»iiig that, under stre.ss of the eiiu‘rgcncy, that 
organization wjis eontimially changing. Tin? 
plans of th(5 eam[>aign had been drawn u}) on 
the u.ssumplion of a sueee.ssful and victorious 
advaiae. As sf>on as things went wrong, 
their wt'akness aippeart'd. V'h(‘ii Aiifh^nherg's 
Army bi*gau to get into cliHieulties and its 
jidvanee was chi^eked, tlie gaf> Ixd/Weeu its left 
and Dankl’s right and rear gre.w nneomfort- 
ably wide. The hurrying of the troops from 
the left bamk of the Vistiihi was an efhjrt to 
fill that gap. 'IJien, as the Russian strength 
gntw daily more ap[)ar(‘nt, an entire new 
Austrian Army was luistily formed, composed, 
apparently, of pairts of the Archduke Joseph 
Kerdinaiid’s (3rd or Reserve) Army, inereastjd 
by two corps withdrawn from the Serbian fron- 
tier and some indeterminate numb«*r of German 
troops. 'This 4ih Army, which apijcars to iMtve 
been under the command of the Archduke, 
\%as hereafter spok(*n of in the Russian official 
armouncements *ih the “ Tomtivszow Army.’’ 
(Jemian troops frotn Breslau were? also brought 
up to strengthen Dankl’s left, which lay upon 
the V’^istiila at (Y[)olie. 
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During lli<* l isi <»1' Anj^ust niul thr lii>( 

Inw (la\.s <>t S«‘| itrinhcr* tln*r<* wsi^ a i^ood dral 
of ront’iisrd !»•< \v ecu drla<*licd forces on 

rithrr side in flir front irr l•(‘^ion Ix'twrtai 
/anio.'<* and Sokal. I'roni Hrilin and \'i(‘nna. 
odicial rlaiins wi'i'i- mado to soino minor snc- 
<*rss('s, which a. sniii oflicial stattaiaait from 
Kctro^rud imnK‘diat«'l\' dcc‘lar(‘d to lx* “wilful 
falsehoods.” (_)ut of (lie mass of repoi'ts and 
contradictions, (•laims and counter-claims, all 
that t'liuM'p's clearly is that the I'vussian wed^i* 
was sui*cessfully driven thr^^l^h to Tomaszow, 
where tlx' Austrians sut'fi'n'd a severe and 
d('linit<‘ ilefeal, eoiu cinporarN’ reports asstTtinjj: 
that ainonu: their slain were two generals. 
Krom here the Austrians seem t<i have fallen 
hack to the swampy country about l»ilg(»raj 
and upon Tarnogrod. d'hese Ivussiaii suc- 
cesses put a tinal barrier between (he two great 
sections t)f the Austrian forces. All interest 
lunv centretl in the fate of Dankl's 1st Army. 

'The lighting on the laiblin Kholm front, 
entirely di'h nsive at first on the part of the 
Hussians, had grown sterner day by day until 
it became oiu' continuous battle along llu‘ 
whole lint*. With tin* tk'feat t»f von AulTtai- 
bt»rg, and tla* thrt*at to its right and rear, the 
situation of the laadhern army became so 
evi<lently critical that it was necessary for 
CfMieral l>ankl to force a dei'ision. Either he 


must brt^ak through the Russian defeneo or 
fall back. \ last desperati* (‘ffort to pierce 
the wall of nvsistanci' b(‘tw^een Lul>liii and 
Jvholin W'Ms made on Sepbanbt'r 2, wlicn the* 
Ibtli Austi-ian .\rmy Corps l(‘d Ihi* attack 
against the w’t‘aker portion of thi* Kussian line*, 
and it appears to have reached to within 11 
miles of Jaiblin. There it was beaten biu*k 
with heavy losses. In the retirement 5,00(1 
])risoners were left in Kussian hands. With 
this «*ffort the Au.striaii ottVaisivo sp(‘nt itself, 
ami the game [lassed int<.> the enemy’s hands. 

The Russian offensive definitely began, \vv 
have seen, on Se])tenibi*r 4 ; and it began aus- 
pi<*iously. “ The (aiemy’s centre, lying in the 
region west of Krasnost aw,” said tlie imper- 
turbable Kussian t)nieial annoiincem(*rit tw'O 
days later (Krasnostaw’ b(*ing almost dm* 
north of Zainose, about half-way to the centre 
of a line drawn from Lul^lin to Kliolm), “ wii.s 
particularly disorganized. The 45th Austrian 
Regiment wiis surroumU'd and surrenderc‘d, 
meluding tlio colonel. 44 oflicers, and 1,000 
men.” The same announcianont contained 
the interesting informat if)n that “a German 
Division, coming tf) the relief of the Austrians, 
was attacked on the left bank of the Vistula.” 
The Russian troops there must prc'suniably 
have come fron\ Iwangorod But Russian 
armies were indeed “ growing out of the 
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earth ’* ; and nothing is more striking in tlie 
wliolo of this Galician campaign than tin* 
accuracy with whioli the Russian General 
Staff took the nioasuro of their enemy's 
strategy at every point, and the promptitude 
with wliich it mot and countered each move. 

When once the Austrian ist Army had 
started to retreat it was given no rest, and it is 
impossible to regard this phiiso of the opera- 
1i<^ns in Galicia without profound sympathy 
w ith Gankl’s Army and some admiration tor it. 
In some ways it might be compared to the 
falling back of the British Army from Mons. 
"fliere was not, however, on any part of the 
Austrian front the same terrible pressure from 
a hopelessly overwhelming force. There is 
good evidence indeed that over much of the 
front — the Austrian right -centre — the Russians 
were in a numerical inferiority. That was im- 
material, however, retreat being necc;ssary to 
the Austrians as the only alternative to being 
left isolated and ultimately destroyt'd. As in 
Kranco, the moveimmt was strategically obli- 
gatory in conformity with the movement of 
another army, which army wiis also falling back 
from the right. Aiul the spectacle of tlu‘ 
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Austrian ri'tnuvt is naide Iho more dreadful 
hy the mere size of the army. The fronts on 
which the army t)f something over .‘lOO.OOO 
men lay extended was approximately SO miles. 
As it fell hark, the left wing lu*min(Hl in by the 
river V'istula and thi* riglit subject to con- 
tinuous pre.ssuro from the Ru^.siuu force's to the 
east, where swampy coiiiilry, inoreov’or, barred 
a direct retreat, this front was continually con- 
tracting. By the time the army n'aela'd the Sen, 
the cro.ssing of which, so far as tln' bulk of tin* 
force was concerned, had to be made by soino 
four or five bridges at diffen^nt points, the 
front liad contracted to less than 40 miles. 
That such a movement might easily have 
degenera tt‘d into a panic, accompanied by 
awful slaughter, until the whole army laul 
either been obliterated or had surrendert'd is 
evident. In Russia some such termination t(^> 
the incident wiis looked forward to with some- 
thing like confidenci', and it was evident tlinl> 
in other countries also the fjite of the Austrian 
1st Army wius regarded as practically stalled. 
General Dankl deserves full credit for, iit 
loiTst, escaping this final eatastroph(\ ho^^^•vcr 
st'rious his loss<xs were*. 
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'flio hijnrh-wate^r-inark of the Austrian advance 
«n this front would ho rcprosc*ntod by a lino 
drawn from Opolie on the Vistula, throu.i^h 
Krasnostaw to Grahiowioo, whence the line 
4 urvcd southward in the direction of Tyi^y.owci', 
in tile region of which place it was that tlio 
Austrian General Staff had claiinod one of (he 
•successes which Potro^rad had so promptly 
denied. We have* si'cai how the Russian 
iwlvance against this front, from the dirt‘eti«>u 
Lublin and lvh(.)liii, IhkI bc'gun with tli<‘ 
“disorganization” of the Austrian centre at 
Krasnostaw. 'J^’ho next blow was d(*livere<l 
at tho Austrian left, beginning at Opoli<' aial 
thence <lovelopii>g all along the line to 'rurobin. 
With sound strategy it was on this wing of the 
Russian Army that the chief strength had hctai 
concentrated, leaving otlaa' parts ol tla^ liiu\ 
as has already lioen said, com]iariit ively weak. 
All new troops that came up had lieen hurrie<l 
over to the right wing, on the reasoning that, 
oven if the Austriiins succeed(‘d in hrt'aking: 
through tho front where it was w’ealo*!’, near 
Kholni, it would only make their heii ig ulti- 
iiuitely surrounded tin* more certain. 

'Fho Russian attack on this Opolie-'ruroliin 
seelion of the line S(‘ems to have la'(*n irresis- 
tible, the enemy being drivtai southwanl, 
parallel to the course of the N'istula, in con- 
fusion. .Many of tlic fugitiv<‘s thr<‘w away thcii* 
arms in jianic, and for nineteen miles the Russian 
<-avalry was busy with the d(‘niorali/(Ml rear 
guard of tln' dying ciaany. t’riun lure on, 
it was a continual running light, tin* RiiNsiaiis 
never I'easing to press, the .Vustrians dchaiding 
their rear as well as they eoiild while making 
all speed to get aw’a\ , and tlu'v were now- 
traversing again undcj- vastly difh'rent eir- 
eunistanees the country over wliieli tlu-y liad 
jalvanced so easily and so triumphantly tw’c» 
or three wei-ks before. There s<*ems to lia\« 
be<‘n particularly desperate lighting ii 
tSuchodola and again at Jvrasnik, wliere two 
German D v isions a|>p(‘arto Jaive bei-n engagt'd, 
tho oliiet'rs of which afterwards declared that 
tile AnstriaiLS broki^ and deserttjd them. At 
Prampol there is record of a brilliant Russian 
c;avalry charge. Thence the Austrian left wa^ 
toreed back into the morasses alxint Rilgoraj, 
while the right and centre were. <a’owdcd 
together as thev' neared tho river San. Ry 
ihb time 10,000 prisoners liad been sent back 
l.«ubltn. At Krainpol one Cossack rt.-gimenf 
is said to have <*aptnred 17 Austrian otlicers, 

4 4 r> men, and many horses belonging to a trans- 
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port train. At- a jioiiit below' Zamos<* one 
Ibissian infantry regiment- took 700 prisoiu'rs, 
including many olliei-rs. One Russian subal- 
tern with t hrc(‘ oi-d(*i lics is said to liave taken 
SO prisoners, and a spectator spoke of tlie 
.\nstrians as “ surrendering in i*ompanies and 
battalions.” Among the booty taken ber<‘ 
abonts was the treasure chest, of th(‘ 17th 
R«‘gim<*nt- ol th(' Landwrhr, containing 110, 00(1 
ei'owns. Such <k‘tails give an id(‘a. of the char- 
acter of the ret leal, on which the Austrians 
an* saitl to have snO'eri-d badly from dv-sraiterv, 
as was sliown by tla-! number of ])ati<'nts in 
the hospitals in towns which were oiM-upied 
bv' the. Russians. 

It is nceess.u’v to st(»p ln-ic for a wliile in t he 
narrative, Ixeanse eonlemporary writers on 
this phase of tin* campaign develojicd a t heorv 
of what was known as “(he hatllc of th<- 
tJrodek line.” It was declared tliat somewhere 
about Rilgoraj Dankl’s retreating army got. 
in touch with voii Aulfenherg's left an<l, 
uniting with it, rallit d and took its place in 
the nortliern section of a earefully j»repared 
line of defence W'hi(;h reached, from s(jini*w here 
abf)ut this })oint, through Ravva-Rnska to 
tiroilek at the <*xtrtano south. It was assert erl 
that on this line both the* shattered Austrian 
Armies pnlle<^i ( hejnselv’os together araJ again 
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oftVn'd a linn an<l unitc'il front to Iho (‘ii<*iny. 
Aj^uinst tlu'in, it was said, tlio whoU^ cotubiiuHl 
Knssian Arnr^'s also fell into lino, so that about 
2,r)tH),00t> nu‘n eonfrontt'd oacli other ancl 
then joined battle alonj' tlieir entire front, 
"rhis is only very ])artially 1 ru<\ 

While von AulTenberjjj’s Army had been fiold- 
ing the |a^sition before Lember^j;, there; had, 
indet'd. bi'oii prei^ared a new line of def<'nc*e in 
its rear, whieh ran from (irodek to Kawa- 
Kusku, and theiuuN atiparently, aloni^ tlie rail 
way line towai’ds Narol. It \\as a tine achieve- 
ment tai the part i)f an arm_\' which had been 
handltd as roughly as this had been to ])uil 
its(‘lf together at oium' after a precipitate flight 
and resoluti'ly tak(' up this new position. 
Very probably, also, as the Russian ^^(*^^ge 
«lri\’en in lu'twt'cn the two armies at 'JVanas/.ow 
hail not. as yet, a|>parently, penetrated as far 
as 'rarnoLTod. thi* extreme left of von AufTen- 
bi*rg’s forces, or those of tlie Areluluke. which 
prolongi'd von Aulfenbia’g’s front at this point, 
may well at some time have been in momentary 
touch with the fringi- i»f Diinkrs Army on its 
way to the San. Hut tlu're was at no time any 
iletinite and eoinbineil stanil. The great mass 
of DankTs Army fell back without pause, 
anxious only to get across the* river. None the 
less, tht* “battle of the (Irodek lim*," even 
though Dankl's Army must be excluded from 
any part ici]iat ion in it (as also must the pur- 


suing Russian Army), was one of the great 
upisoiles of the eamf)a,ign. 

We do not know' the extent of the roinforec- 
ments which had b(*en sent up from Austria 
or what the “stiffening’* of (ierman troops 
amounted to. According to some accounts, 
von Aiitfenberg had no fewu*r tfain ten army 
corps under him around l..emberg. I’he total 
losses to t he Austrian .Annies by this time must 
have exc(‘eded 20(J, ()()() men. Hut it W'a,s 
also said that additional troops, both Cferman 
and Austrian, from Hrzomysl, had been hurried 
up after the fall of Hembcrg into the position 
at (trodek, and that tlie troops which the 
Russiaihs met there were largi‘ly new' regiments 
wdiich had not gone* through the flisheartening 
experiences of the campaign. Tt may vvi'll be 
that from Grodek to Rawa-Rnska and bt^yoml 
there wen; engaged on this line in the combined 
armies on both sides over LSaO.OOO nu‘n, 'J'hi* 
length of the lino was about (it) miles, but ov'er 
much of this distance the fighting w as unimj^or- 
tant, as the struggle coneiaitruted more and 
more on certain (aiicial points, lla* two most, 
critic'al of thi'si* ])oints wen; (Iroili’k on tbi; ex- 
treme soutli, where the Austrians oireupii’d 
a [XKsition of great strength, and Rawa-Huska. 

Tin; A\istrians had the advantage of oeim- 
pying positions whieh, if hastily, bad bi'i'u 
eflieii'iitly prepared sinei*, and, |)erbaps, in 
anticipation of a retreat, before tlie battl*' «»f 
Heinberg. Thi'ir right at Grod(;k was protected 
b\ Nature against- a turning movi'inent, and 
lliey bad good railw'ay eominunieatiuns in their 
rear. On the other hand, they had already 
in till* mass, if not all regiments individually, 
been di'feated, while tin; Russians w’ero (*uu- 
lideiit and Unshed with victory* On the wholi* 
front the Russians also a]>pear to have had a 
numerical supeiiority. Tlu'v attaekeil at all 
points with the same conqneiing impetuosity 
as they had shown since the beginning of the 
war. 

'Fhe battii* was joined first round the |)0.sitions 
at (<rodek, into wdiieh the Austrians hi\d 
retreated, or bei.*n driv^on, immediately after 
the capture of Lemberg. It w’as the extreme 
north of the line, however, whieh first bi'gan 
to giv'e Wily. The Aii.strians were unable to 
make any prolonged stand here, where the 
enemy, besides attacking fiu*iously from in 
front, proceeded to envelop their left, ^riie, 
fighting hero went on confusedly over a wide 
area. Of it we hav'c only fragmentary glimpses 
of scattered units struggling in a broken and 
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marshy country. Wo know that at several 
places considerable numboi's of Austrian 
prisoners were taken, and, lon^ afterwards, 
the Russians were finding Austrian guns and 
battt^ries entangled in the swamps. In the 
result, this up])er part of the A\istrian line wa,s 
steadily forced back, fighting desperately as it 
went, until the whole lino becana' doubled back 
on itself at an acute angle from Rawa-Ruska. 
At this point the lighting was of a truly terrific 
character. 

The town of Rawa-Ruska was a typical small 
Galician city, chiefly populated by Jews. ]M<»st 
of the town was very old, but a modern settle- 
ment had grown up near the railway station, 
for Rawa-Ruska was one of the im]Ha’tant 
railway centres of this portion of Galicia. J\vo 
lines here crossed one another, one running 
north-westerly from Lemberg to tlie Rolish 
frontier at Narol, th(' oUkt a bran<*h of th«* 
main lint* to Cracow, from a j>oint near Jaroslau 
to th(' frontier at Sokal. Rig railway works 
and round houses, l)(‘sid(‘s extensi\'(5 sidings 
and storages yards, made it an important 
Centre of communication. To the east of tlie 
town a number of low-lying ridges command'd 
tfi(* approach from eviay direel ioti except the 


west. Roth for its .-»trategie. importance and its 
<letensil)ility, it was evidently marked out as a 
t)laeo to bo held if possible, and as the northern 
wing of the Austrians was forend back, the 
fighting here Ix'eamo more and more acute. 

It is not often lliat on the vast, extended front 
of mod(*rn hattletields can put oiu^’s finger 
on any point and say: “Hern the battle w'a,s 
di'eidt'd." Rut iii tliis battle of the GrodiJv line 
Rawa-Ruska was su<‘h a. j)oint. One ean (‘veii 
pick out oiU‘ ]>it of lain!, only ttai acres, w hich wais 
th(‘ key to tin' entire ])osition. As the whole 
huge battle began to dev(*lop, the importance 
ol tins small area became acc<?iituat('d. and it is 
probable* that in thc! w'holc! war tJicre was no 
more hitter and furious fighting wagcMl in such 
a small arc'a as oceairrod arouiul Rawai-Huska, 
and especially on the'se bloody ten acri'S. 

d’ho defenci*s on the ftoint of the angle of the 
Austrian liiu*, just Ix'liitid which nestled the 
little^ Galician city, j>rul)a.l.)Iy did not have' a 
front oxceeHling six ea*, at me)st, I'ight miles. 
N'e't w'e* ari' told timt fe)r eight days hi'tween 
200 , 01)0 auel 1100,000 un'ii touglit he'i’e^ en^n- 
tinuously heith night anel elay. After tw'e) days 
the.) Russians e*e)ne*entraf i*et eui the ajigle*, the 
\e‘rv ape'.x e)f the* wheile*. whie'li hael its pe)int on 
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Ui<! blufis at tlio < of the ten acres. \Vliat 
happened ttiere was harchy less to tlio credit of 
the Austrians than it was to tliat of their 
victorious enemy. In view of tlie rajjidity and 
coniprohonsiveness of tint Russian successes in 
tialieia, tJiert? liad betai a terulency everywhere 
to decry the*, valour of th('- Austrian soldiery. 
rhf‘ (icrnians stM-m to liavti sliared this vie.w. 
As a matter of fact, wliatriver slKiitr-omin^s 
there may IiaA'o })e(*n in th<i or^aiiizaiioii or tin* 
.''Irately of the Austrian Army, tlion^ was 
ahimdaiit <*vidence from a s<iore of batt leli(*lds 
m (ialic^ia that the men fought gallantly. 
Nowla^re was the evidence' more convincing than 
licrn in this angle at hJawU'Ruska. A special 
<*oiTespondent of 77/c Thnrs inspected the battle- 
titjld very shortly aftf'rwards, and describtnl 
it in detail. 

lAn- ciLdit wholt' days the Russian infantry 
assaulted and storiiK^d against tlio heights that 
<lefeiKled this angle. TIkj Austrians in a single 
mile mad<‘' stands at no fewer thaiie.ight distiru*t 
points. Some' t)f t h<'se wen* taken and rctakeix 
.'^ev(‘nd tiiiH's Ix'fore being (wa(uiuted, and their 
^naeuation then spt'lled <aily a retreat of a f(nv 
hundred yards and a more doteriuined resist* 
ant e. There is one iiieredil)le position which tln^ 
eiH'iuy l»el<l in a stuhhki held for lioiirs, while a 
helt<’r position v as heing <lug a few hundred 
vartls behintl in a small <lip in th«» ground. 


K<»r a mile or more across this field one could 
trace where the Austrian lino had lain, for tlK*re 
was not a yard unmarked by bloody bandages 
relics of equipment, and exploded shell fnig* 
iiicnts, wliilo so thick had been the rain of 
shrapnel that from almost every clod of earth 
broken in tho hand it was possible to sift out a 
few of the little leaden balls. The reputation 
of soldiers who could lie in tliat hideous place 
needs no defending. 

Two or three hundrt'd yards behind this line, 
just over a small swell in tho groimd, is another 
line, this time of fairly deep trenches, and here 
tlio Austrians held on for several days. At one 
time tho Russians took the trench, biit were not 
strong enough for the moment to push beyond 
it, so they dug themselv^es in on their side, 
only to be dislodgf^d again on tho next day by 
the Austrians. 8o one saw the curious sight of 
a ridge of earth with a trench on eacli side, tlie 
one filled with Russian relics and the other 
with Austrian. 

Once it became evident, ho weaver, that this 
was the strategic centri) of the whole conflict, 
the Russians were not to be denied, and so, day 
after day and inch by inch, th<\y drove back 
the Austrians until at last they had them in a 
d<‘<‘p trench on the slo[>e o\ tla^ crest of the final 
ridge of hills (h'fcnding the town itself. Just 
o\<*r the ridge wen* concentrated the Austrian 
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baltrri('s. Standing on llie gun positions on<* 
could, with ii pair of field gln.ss<‘s, piek out 
dist-inctly tlic oiglit liiu'S of (k'fcnee which tlic 
Austrians triinl to hold and tlio Russians hatl 
taken. r?ut with their recoil llio resistance of 
rlio blue-clad soldiers became more and moi’o 
desj)(?rately stul)born. The last treneli was not 
above 100 yards in front of their own guns, 
and the Jtussians seem to liave been ejuite 
unable to make any htaidway against it until 
they brought up and massed a numbta* of 
batteries of their Ijcavy field lio\vitz<'rs. dda n, 
deliberately, in a patient and painstaking way, 
they proce<ah‘d slowly but surely to destroy 
with their big shells the entire front of tlic 
Austrian position. It was p(»ssible to read the 
evidt'nco of this operation afterwairds, not in 
the trenches, for it wus hard to see where they 
were, but in the unbroken line of shell holes. 
€^ach 10 feet across and 5 deep, which 

extended for hundreds of yards along tlie 
former Austrian line. A man could walk for 
nearly half a mile stepping from one* crater to 
^mother, while the ground in and ladANetai and 
all jiround wais strewn wdth shreds and ]:)atchcs 
of blue uniform, wdth fragments of equipment 
and relics of humanity. Hero a clenched hancl, 
there a foot sticking out of a boot, and, again. 


a soldier’s overcoat i’i|)pt‘d into rib))ons, iol<l 
what sort of cxi‘<‘ution the lliissians howitzers 
».hd wh<*n onc*e tJiey came into aetiun. 

\'et , in ''pite of it all, it- si‘ems that, the 
Austi’ians stayi'd on liei*e for aho\(* a »lay, 
when at last, at the poiTit nf tlie hayoial, thi‘ 
Russians <*arrietl the whole. c*rest of the hill 
and capturc'd tln^ few guns which laul iu»t. 
alreacly been j>ut out of action. 'fhis was the 
decisivt‘ moment in the whole great. e(>ntiiet on 
the, (iiMKli'k lin*-, and when the grey-clad 
soldi(*rs of the "JVar swept over this ridgi* tlu‘ 
issue of th(‘. day was setth'd. I’naii the tuailrt'. 
in those* bloody tt*n acre's, now' slrewui with 
de*ael and wounded imai »md mangle*fl horse*s 
(feir an effort had b(*e*n made to siipjiort the* 
position with mounted infiuitiy), tlm Russian 
wedges sf)re*ad north and south, and by niglitfall 
thei Austrian centre* was breiken and the Rus- 
sians were dropjang shells into tlu; outskirts 
of Rawa-Ruska. J3e*bind the.; she-lls evime the 
ardent llussiari sf>ldiers witli su(;h promf)trie'ss 
as to make* any attempt to rally and he>ld the.* 
tow II itse*if impossible.*. Aecejrding to the 
Russian oflicial state‘m(*nt, thei booty eapt ure'd 
at Rawa-Ruska incluele-d .‘iUguris, 8,OOt)pri.M)ne;rs, 
and “ e*norme)Us stejre*.< of ammunitie)ri anei 
feiod.” 
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I‘jvcii Jiacl tilt* lufii to hold 

IhiwH- Kiiska against the direct liussiaii attack, 
howc^ver, it could ii(»t loii^ have delayed the 
inevitable issue ef the great battle. Already 
ov'ents were shaping theiiisi'lves on tho southern 
end of the line in sucdi a \n a y that the j)osition 
t»f Rawa-Kusku would have been envelojjod 
on the rear, and its dehaidt'rs must have been 
surrounded and either annihilated or captured. 

On September 8 the Itussiaii oflieial com- 
munique aiinoiinced that “ our armies attacked 
strongly fortilied positions at Clrt)dck/’ 
Apparently th<*se attacks began as early as 
S(>pt<‘mber (>, when the Kussian nortla'rn army 
wiis engaged in driving the enemy back from 
Kram|)ol to Hilgoraj. Tlu' defences of Grockdv, 
including the position at SadowaAVisznia, 
were* reported to bt* very strong, being pro- 
teett'd by a series of six connecting lakes and 
much mai*shy ground cut up by dykes. The 
Russians were under tleneral Rrusiloff, who 
ri'pc'uted ht'n* the tactics of massed and <*on- 
tinuous assault with which he had overcome 
the Austrian resistance at iialicz. The Aus- 
trian position was on a cluster of wooded hills, 
lt> reat‘h which the Russians had to cross a 
plain sonu* three miles wide in a series of 
])araili'ls under machine gun and ride fire. It 
was only after five <lays’ lighting that they 
ttuec‘eede<l in attaining a i>osition from which 
tlieir guns could effectively reach the Austrian 
trenches. These, when linally cleared with 


tho bayonet, were found to be almost chok( d 
with dead bodies. Austrian prisoners d(*elar<*d 
that they laul had no regular sup])lies for four 
days, but iiad lived on wild ])ears and raw' 
potatoes while they fought from tlu* tn*uehes, 
tile living lying alongsidt.^ decaying corpses, 
for the Russians had given them no time, night 
or day, in whieli to bury their dead, 'l^hesc* are 
all tlu^ details wdiich we have of wdiat must, 
have been truly torribh? lighting, tlu^ successful 
issue of whicli was communicated to the world 
on September 14 in one of the simply-worded 
and restrained announcements in which tlu^ 
Russian Headquarters Staff habitually c*on- 
veyed tho news of most momontous events : 

Tho army ef Gonoral Brusilofl, against whom tin* 
Austrians made thoir last desperate onslaught, has on 
takiiig the otTonsivo captured many guns, prisoner.- 
and artillery parks, the numtiers of which are now being 
reckoned. General BrusiloOt testifies that his troops 
di.splayod tho liighe.st energy, stanchnoss, and gallantry, 
'riu? corps conmuindors calmly and resolutely directed 
their troops and frequently wrest e»i tho victory at 
critical moments. General Brusiloff specially mentions 
the dRtingui.'ihod services of General Radko Dmitrieff." 

From tho referencos to the “ dt\speraU' 
onslaughts ” of the enemy and to ** critical 
moments” wo can gather something of the 
stubbornness of the lighting of the eight days 
since the attack on (Jrodek began. In a 
eam}>aign on a less gigantic scale, less crowd(*d 
with dreadful and sanguinary incidents, the 
carrying of the defences of Grodek would have 
stootl uiit as an event of the first importance. It 
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will corno to be recognized as one of the bril- 
liant and critical episodes of the war. At the 
time, on the day following the imassiiming 
corniniinication quoted above, the (Irand 
Duke Nicholas merely aimounced that, “'Hie 
Russians, after occupying Grodek, reached 
Moeziska, and are now within one march of 
Przemysl.'' 

At the same tinns wliiK' I^riisilofF’s contr<' 
was “ reaching Aloeziska ” (al)out 40 miles 
west of Deinb('rg), his left was pushing south- 
westerly along the railway line to Samhor, and 
on to Chyrow, whi(4i latter place, however, was 
not occupied until September 24, thus isolating 
the fortress of Przemysl from the south. 
Itrusiloff’s men, when Grodek fell, had been 
fighting and marching continuously for more 
than t liree \\iit>ks. 44i(‘y had aln'ady perfomu'd 
i^xtraordinary feats of endurance, but tl u‘y 
hunted tho flying Austrians from Grodek with 
the same pitiless impetuosity as they had tlis- 
played in hunting them from llaliez. 

Meanwliile, further north, as we have seen, 
Hawa-Kuska had fallen. Ruzsky was not, any 
more than Mrusiloff, the type of commander to 
giv^'e a beaten en<*iny any rest, and while tlie 
latter wiis driving the Austrian right from 
(Jrodek to (4iyrow on the south of P*rzomysl, 
liiizsky, with equal vigour, was following up 
his success and sweeping the shattered remnants 
of the army which had opposed him along the 
ntiluay towards Sieniawa, which was (xjcupiod 
on tho same day, September 18, as llrusilolT 
captured Sarnbor, and Jaroslau, wJiich latter 
place was carried by assault on September 21. 



On tho way there was lu^avy lighting around 
Javorow, 1.5 miles I'ast of Przemysl, wda'ii the 
Russians claimed to have captiu'od 5,000 
prisonoi*s and 30 guns. Thus Przemysl w<is 
cut oif on tho east, north, and south, and behind 
its dt‘fonces the remnants of voii AulTonborg'^ 
Army took refugt'. 

Events no less momentous, and equally 
<lisastrous to the Austrian arms, had also l)e«*n 
going on where Dankl’s .Vrmy liad been falling 
baek l^efore Generals Rwarts and I’lehve. 
\Vt* have seen that tho continuity of the; Ans- 
trian lino of defence had not been made good 
in the regifm north-w est of Raw a I Jnska, 
though it t'xtgnded beyond tho frontier bt'tw tH ii 
Tomaszow' and 4'a.rnogrod. After th«^ battle 
at 'I'omaszow the lino of the Archduke Joseph 
Et'nUiiand above Rawa-Ruska to that i)oint 
had be(ai bent hack on to tho Rawa-Ruska- 
tJaroslan railway, whil<‘ the main body of 
DankPs Army WHS falling l)aek to the linc^ of the 
San. 44io Russian pressure on its ri'ar ne\i*r 
relaxed. That pressure was |)arlicularly sever*' 
from tho Russian right, which, after eh'uring 
the Opolie-Turobin district, had fought tho 
h.attle of Krasnik. T1 j(* greater part of th*' 
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Aiislriini troops crossc<l tlio Sun close to its 
junction willi tlio Vistula, and they must have 
hoped that wliile they, on the other side, would 
he in to\ieh with the Austrian railways, the 
river behind them would form a t)arrier against 
their [mrsuers. liut tlio operation of crossing 
was to cost them dearly. 

Foreseeing the ni'ccssity of falling back 
across tlie San, General J3ankl liad, it seems, 
been sending his transj^ort back in advance 
of his retri^at almost since the retirement began. 
Some of the transport trains had been seen and 
shelled from the left bank of the Vistula as 
early as SepttMuber 9. It was not until Septem- 
ber 12 that the army itself n'ached the banks 
(jf the San. While the main body and the 
baggage were getting across, two strong rear- 
guards, to north iind east, were left to hold 
back the pursuing Russians. One of the.se nvir- 
guaixts had its left i)rotcct(‘d by the Vistula, 
the other’s right was protected by the San; 
the two forming a bow or arch between the two 
streams. Attack on lla'ir front wa.s made 
dilhcult by marshy ground. They seem to 
have Ix'en quite unable, however, to withstand 
the Kussian assault, which j)ierct‘d the scrt*<*n 
long before the crossing of the river was com- 
ph'ted. An immense number of prisoners, 
said to have been 30,000, fell into the Rus>ian 
hands, and there was ttarible lor!>s of life as the 


Russian artill(‘ry came Uf) and shelled th 
bridges over which the Austrians were pressing 
in solid masse.s. Resides those killed by shell 
lire, many are said to have been forced into 
the riv'er and drownerl. 

Nor tlifl the Austrians find any rest <-i^ the 
further side of the river. In theory, tlu' 
forcing of tho passage of the San by an army 
invading Austria should have boon an iilmo.st 
impossible task. Tho AustriaiLs had spent 
immense sums of money in the endeavour to 
make it so. The upper, or southern, part of 
its course was protected by the immensely 
strong position of Przemysl and by Jaroslau. 
Thence a light railway, built purel 3 ^ for strategic 
purpc>ses, ran parallel and close to its loft bank 
almost to its confluence with the Vistula. At 
varioiLs places, as the Austriaiis foil back, they 
<le.stro\'od tho bridges behind thorn. Had they 
destroyed them all, tho 1st Army would have 
had at leiist a few day.s’ rest. Rut tho Russians 
in their advance were too swift. Ry a brilliant 
stroke they rushed, captured and made good 
their hold on the bridge at Ivrzeszov, on the 
frontier a few mile.s west of Tarnogrod. In 
the words of an ollicial communique from 
Retrograd “ the Russian soldiers leaped across 
tho river on tho veiy shoulders of the retredimg 
enem3\’' 

This victor^' on the Sun, with the ero.^sing 
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the river, stands out as one of the conspicMions 
achievement's of the campaign. Wliat the 
.\u<Jtrian losst^s were, in addition to the .‘U),000 
j)risoners taken, tlierc' is no way of estimating, 
hut they \vc‘re v’ery hea\’y. Wliat was more 
imf>ortant was that the* l)arri(‘r whicli the 
Austrians had hoped to interpose' hetwc'«*n 
tin insc'lves and their ruthless eiuanic's had failc'd 
tlic-in. Kxeept tliat tliey were' now iu toiu-h with 
their railways and within rt*ach of safety, at 
h-a<t for till* moment, under tin* shc'ltc'i* of 
(‘raeow, tlu'rc' was no more' respite' for the' 
A>i''trians witliin tlu' “riverine' triangle 
forme cl by the' X'istula and the' San than tlie'rt' 
had hcM'ii above it. Within that tiiangh' the' 
itus'^ians sc'i/.c'd a ])i‘o( ligious amount of war 
matorial, supplies, and bool \ of all kincU. 
W it!i the' dash on lvr’/-»*s/.oN , mor(‘t»\<‘r, the* la>t 
of tlic' Ate^lrian ariuic's ca’ inxasiou had b»‘<‘n 
(lii\en off Kussian soil in this (juarte*r. ’’riwrc' 
w.i^ no longca* aii e‘uem\ h it in the I’roxinee'S 
ot V'olliynia ca* INxlolia. 

Nor was this all. Mention has be'cai made' 
abe)ve* of the' fac t that Hussian t reeeeps. based e>n 
Iwangorod, Jiad intereeptc'd (Jt'rman rc'infeerce*- 
rne'Uts on the; left, side of Hit' N'istula as the‘\- 
hurric'd across Poland t<^ the' ht'lp of Austri.t. 


From that side of tlie river Kussian guns had 
also shellt'd .Vustrian transports ret r<»a ting along 
the right bank. As the' l^ussian right pressc'd 
on tilt' retiring Austrians, it hatl bi't'ii ablt' to 
spare' a ce.)iisidi'rable' body of troops, w hieh it hatl 
thrown across the' \"istula at .b^sefejw. Thest' 
troops, reinfeircing the Kussian force alrt'tidy tai 
that sidt' of the' rixt'r. had swe'pt southward 
])aralle‘l to tht^ atlvant't' of the' main arm\' on the 
right bank, brushing aside* anx* e'lie'iux' fore*e's 
XX hieh t lu*y mc't , e'fft'ct ludlx' pre'X t'iiting anx' ue-lp 
from rc'aching the* Austrians from that (|uarle‘r, 
and, linally, at the' same' lime' x\ ht'ii t he'ir e*om- 
rade'> on the* right bank x\e're* de*lixt*ring the* final 
bleexx tel t he* Aust rians at t he* ere issing of t he* San. 
t he*x . e>n f he* oppe »site* ^^Ide‘ of ( he \’ist ula, drox e* a 
Streeng Austrian fore*e* eait e»f. and e >ee‘tlpie*e 1. tlie* 
important plaet* of Sandonae-r/. Near San 
domieiv. the Kn.-..'^ians are' said to haxi* e*n 
eotmle'i'eel and elehate'd the* (Je'tinan -lal 
Lanelwe hr ('eirp*^ niidc'r <Je‘ne'i’al W'eiirseli. In 
and around the* teiwn tlie'y ap]>e‘ar le> haxt* 
take*!! .‘hoot) prisone'i's and It) guns. 

'I'his adxane*!* eloxvn the* le*f1 bank of the* 
\'ist ula, xx it h t he* ex-enpat iein of Sandomie'rz, is a 
final de*tail illnst red ing the* eom[)rehe'nsix’e*ne'ss 
of the* Kussian strate'gv and the* pre’<*isinn xxith 
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VIEW FROM OBSERVATION STATION ABOVE HALICZ. 


which their jnox’cmcnts worked in unison. 
It will lx* w’<*ll to stop for a, inoiiK'nt in tla^ 
narrativi* to survey tiu* course t)f (‘vents (hiring 
t his fat(*ful namt h. 

It must lx* remeinlH‘r(*tl iJiat Russia, iikjiv, 
or l(*ss incom|)l(‘l(‘ly prepanxl, found hers(*lf 
ifivad(‘d o\ cr a wide* front- by armies op(*ralin^ 
in thre(* ditfcn'iit- directions, aiul au^j^n'^at in^ 
in tlx* iK'i^hlx airho(xl of oia* million m(*n. 
H(’r soldi(*rs imiix'diatt'ly saw' and sei'/.ed upon 
th(‘ w(*ak f>oint in t la* (‘lu'iny’s plans, 'I'la^ 
fart h(*r two inx adin^ armit's operating on 
di\'(*r^('nt lint's pi'iietratt' into an t*nemy's 
country the wider must tht*y ])t'comc st'paratcd, 
and till* mon* diflicult it be for tiu'in to co- 
opi'ratt' or for ('ither to a(*t as a shield to tlit* 
otlx'r’s flanks. 'l"ht' Russians wore content, 
th(*n, to i\llow the northern 1st Austi-ian Army 
to [)r('ss on, almost nnresistt'd, to within 
artillci'N' ran^t* of its tirst main ol>j(*clivc - 
Lublin and the lailwaN' lint' to Iwan^orod and 
W'arsaw. 'Tlu'X’ t ht*n struck, and struck with 
dt'cisivt* forct*, at tht* w'cak plact* betwet'n tht' 
two armies in tla* ix'i^hbourhotal of 'romas/.ow. 
To iiK'et this thrust tla* Austrians w(*r<* com- 
pt'llt'd to witlalraw their reserve* troops from 
tla* (‘xtrena* h'ft across the rear of the 1st Army. 
\\'la*n tla'v prov(*d insut1ieit*nt . a ia*w army was 
luistily organized and thnnvn into the gap. It 
might hav(* st'rved its purp(»se if it Itad bet'ii 
pusht'tl forward at tirst simultanemisly with the 
otlier two armies, >)ut such improvizations 


raiH'ly j>ros[)(*r wh(*n a ('ampaign is alr(*ad,v’ 
well adv^ane(*d. 'I'he Russians had galla*red 
strength, and, having oiu'o drivt^n th(*ir wi'dge 
in at Toniaszow, titey k(*pt it tlu'n', and sue- 
c(*(‘<l('d in widt'ning it by the subse([ia*nt opc'ra- 
tions alaait Rilgoraj and the forcing })ack of tla* 
Austrian lira* above Rawa-Ruska. "Pfa* 1st. 
Austrian Army was thus K'ft, at the i*xtr(*me of 
its atlvancf*, susperah'd in tla* air. 

Mt*anwhih*, Ri'iisiloff's fiia*!^’ eonet*iv’('d and 
admira-))ly ext'cuted turning mov(*m(*nt along 
tla* l)ni(*ster orr tla* t'xtrena* south, culminating 
in the l)low on Ilalicz, while.' Ruzsky, vNith hi.^ 
main fori*(*, batti'rcd at the* Austrian fi'ont and 
l(*ft, pe*ma*d in von Auflcnbe'rg’s Army ejii a con- 
tinually cont meting front, tind threw' it back 
on its sncce'ssive* lira's of defence in the Ztofa 
Lipii, iH'fore Le'inberg, and from (lrode*k to 
Rawei-Ruska. llurU'd frejin eiu'Ji of the'se* in 
turn, with tla* Cossack cavalry ranging wiile* 
ove*r Southern ( Jalicia- on their right, the* 
Austriiuis had lai choice* })ut to fall back, 
guaixling their rear as be'st the*y mighty vve‘>l- 
v\ard towai'ds (’lacow . 

As soon as von Auffcnleerg's z\i*my v\as 
de tinitely in dillicultics, and occupied entire'ly 
with considcrertions of its own safety, the* 
Russians could afford to giv’t* attention to 
Dankl's Army in the north. Xi> lieljj could now 
reae'h it, and it was already t'xhaustod with 
futile efforts tej brt*ak the rigid barrier which had 
been thrown across its [rath. The Russians 
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rightly massed their ehief strength ngainst tliis 
army’s left, for if that wing was broken, tho 
whole army, heinmetl in on both sides, must 
fall back or submit to being surro\inded. 
Driven from Opolie along tlu‘ Vistula, pitilessly 
hammered along its wliole front, threatened and 
harried on its right Hank from l%)maszow and 
"rarnogiMxl, \\c have seen how 1 )ankrs .Vrniy 
was husthul down to ami aei’oss lla* San, to 
lind no rest on tiu* further vide. 

I\\t*r\' (*hief movenienl 1 hi' llnssian sid<‘ 
was exeeuted with th<‘ same eei-tain(\ of toiieh, 
and tia* operatii^ns t>f all tlie armies s\’nehro- 
ni/.<‘<l to |)i‘rfeetion. Hv Septemlxa- 2.‘» lOwarts 
and rieh\'(‘ had driven Dankl s Aiinv' back to 
the lint' of the W’isloku. Itu/.sky had taken 
.laroslau on S(‘pt(‘mher 21. lirusilorf was in 
Vhyrow’ on Septianher 2 1. 

It had hei ‘11 on August 22 tliat Ruzskv' had 
eross(*d th(‘ frontier and fieeupic'd Brody, wliile 
on the same <lay Ihusiloff had also entered 
tJalieia at- W’oUx'zysk. Beyond doubt the 
worhl has m‘V(‘r st'tai a. mojith of sueh gigantie 
lighting as ha<l taken place since tluai, The 
c‘nd of the month saw* all the Austi'ian Armies, 
b(‘aten and broken, driven in from noi’th, north- 
(‘ast, east, and south, all herded into tin' con- 
lined region west of Brzcmysl, lik(' sheep driven 
from all I'orni'rs of a held into one narrow pen, 
with only a singk' opening the railway leading 
to ( 'ra-cow. '^Dk' whole* scope of the campaign 
can he (*k*arly followvel (ni tlie map wliich is 
given on page* 2<i(k A map e-ov erine t he 
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larger tJie'atri*, ine*luding Be*rlin anel \'ie*nna, 
has be*e*n publishe*d e>n page* 22(1. 

As e*arly as Se*pte'mh(*r 17 a Russian eillie-ial 
s(ate*me*iif put tlie* .\ustrian losse*s, since* the^ 
taking eif Le*mbe‘rg, at 2.‘)(),t)(H> kille*el ami 
we)und«'el, anel I()h,(HK) prisoners, with lOO guns, 
many ceileairs, anel a “ va-st epiantity e)f st.e)j‘i*s.” 
Again, we* he*a!‘ that the i-itles e*apturc*d riiim 
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THK AKCHDIJKK JOSEPH FERDINAND. 


Ih iumI lifiirly half a tuillion. VV’'hat the total 
loHsrs- nri t he Aiistriun sidi* wc*ro in the whole 
f'anipai^n there is no \\'ay of knowing. In all 
1h«\y prohahly put into the fi(*I(h includinpj the 
later r(*infore(‘inents, both Austrian and (ler- 
iiam, about 1,100,000 to 1-200,000 men. It is 
ililVieult to believe that th«\y lost, in killiHl, 
wounded, and prisont^rs, less than 500,000 of 
these. OOicial Russia n estimates placed the 
tMUMiiy's total losses at from 55 to 50 per cent, 
of his total forces. Tlu' Russian losses w^ere 
heavy at tinn'S, but it is bt‘li<^v<'<l that in the 
whole campaign they did not rcaieh 50,000. 
Anil the Russians w(‘n* now mast<*rs of all 
Kastern (Jalieia, in possession t>f LtMuberjr and 
.laroslau, of Rroily, Rusk, (Irodek, "rarn<»pol, 
Sambor, Rrzezany, and many other towns of 
import ane<\ with all the railway system operat- 
ing bt*twe('n them, '^riiey eoiit nulled the tJali- 
c'ian oil-lields, of great import anee tt> the 
eiaany at such a time, and all the agrieultural 
o\itput of the rich (hilieian plains. Russian 
cavalry was already feeling at the approach to 
the Carpathians, from the Dukla Pass to the 
Rukowina. Przemysl alone held out. 

'This war wtis an extra^)rdinary solvent of the 
reptitations of fortresses. In this campaign 
we have seen how naturally strong positions, 
with etToctive defensive works, like (Irodok and 
Rawa-Ruska, held out gallantly for sonu? time, 
juid were then carried by assault. Lemberg 


had been rej)uted to be strong. As a matter of 
fact, the defences of the city itself were insig- 
nificant, and when the army shielding it was 
broken, no attempt was made to hold it. But 
the fall of Jaroslau has never been explained, 
•laroslau was reputed to be stronger than either 
biege or Namur. Tt had been confidently ex- 
pected to offer a prolonged and stubborn resist- 
ance*. The whole defences of the San w’cre very 
strong. Thtjy collapsed with hardly any de- 
fence, and Jan)slHu itself only withstood atta<*k 
for tw'O days. When tlu* Russians brought 
their heavier guns to b(‘ar on the fortitications, 
it seems that the garrison simply d(*serted their 
posts and fled, showing how' demoralized tlu^ 
Austrian Armies had bi*conie und«‘r their suc- 
cessive (^atastroplu's. Prz(*mysl alone of th<* 
Austrian fortified places justified its reputation. 

Besides its strength iis a. fortress, Przem>sl 
was a btmutiful town, a veritable garden city, 
s(it Jiround with orchards and flower gardens. 
It liad a stormy history reaching back into the 
mists of the tenth cf‘ntury. In the town and 
its environs in 1914 there was n civil ])opula- 
tion of about 50,000, chiefly Poles and Ruthenes, 
who lived together in gr(*at amity and with 
perfect religious foU‘ration. In S<*pteniber of 
that year, when the victorious Russian advance 
swept all resistance before it, tht*re was said, in 
official reports from Vienna, to be an army of 

80.000 men based on Przeinysl, under com- 
mand of General Boveerig. Hf*, with a large 
part of this army, seems to havt* mov’(*<l to the 
line of the Wisloka to help DankTs demoralized 
forces to makt* their stand on that stream. 
Probably many of von .Xufft'nberg's troops, as 
they retroatod, were u.sed to form the garris<.»n 
of tho fortress, which was understood at the 
beginning of the investment to contain about 

100.000 men, the dt‘fence being in the hands 
of General Kusmanek. Later, this garrison 
app(*ars to have been increased. 

Wo have already seen how the railway com- 
munication with Przemysl had been .severed on 
the south and east by the Rus.sian advance 
after the fall of Grodek and the occupation of 
^locziska and ('hyrow . The fall of .)aro.slau and 
the occupation of Radymno, a town on the 
main (.Yacow railw’ay, on tlu* left bank of th<* 
San, some eight miles (*ast of .laroslau, and 
15 miles north of Przemysl, com])Ieted the 
isolation of the ff>rtress. ''fhe stream of flight 
and pursuit flowed past, lapping round 
Przemysl on all side.s, leav'ing it an islet in the 
middle of a flood. So it stood, except for one 
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short interval, when the tide was f creed l>ac*k. 
and for a while Przeinysl was a^ain in eoin 
inunication with ('raeow, throughout the 
following winter until spring, for iiKjro than 
lialf a year. 

Jn those int oxieat ing da\’s of Septeinher, J !M 4. 
the Kussians took it for grant e<l that the lonely 
stronghold must soon fall to them, 'rho nt'ws- 
papers, not of Kussia., but of all tlu* Allit's, told 
the world that its fate was seahni. Hut stor<‘>v 
of all kinds liad V)(‘en pt)uriHl into it, and all pre 
parations made for a long resistanee. it was 
aiinouneed that it had pro\ isious enough to 
lust until ^lay, HM 5, and in (Jeiaa-al Kusinanek 
it had a eommander who had no ineliiiation 
surrendta*. The tirst invest na*nt was made 
eompleto by September 2(1 or 27, 1014. 'rht‘ 
Hussians imnu'diately ealU‘<l on the fortress to 
surrender, (h'lieral .Kiismaia'k r<'plie<l that he 
would not e\'i‘n diseuss surr(*n<J(‘i* until all the 
powers of n'sist aiie(‘ had la'cn exhausted. An 
effort was madi' to earry tlu* place by storm, 
but it was a. costly experiment , and t la* Hussians 
gave up th<' att<*mpt and s ‘ttleil down to a 
I’egular invest nu'iit until such limt* as hi'avy 
siege guns could be brought up anil the VNuy 
pre[)ared for an assault. 

In the following month, as .will be shown in 
a later chapter, tlie iciKwved .\ust ro-Germaii 
offensive on this front forced thi* Hussians back 
to a point where, if tin* j>ressure on the fortress 
was not entirely removed, t he w esterii forts w'ere 
disengaged, and there was umestrieted eom- 
juunication with Graeow . It is probable that 
at this time extra forces were thrown into the 
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foj't ress. 4'he Aust rot JiMMuan tide agiun le- 
ei'iled t<»wanls the end of N«>\'«*mln*i*, 1911. and 
from that time onwards the investment of the 
fortress was e»)mpl<*t(‘ and more stringiaU than 
before, '.rile bi'sieging foi*ee was in <*omman<l 
of <ien(‘i*al Ivanoff. riie hea\v siege* guns, 
how('v<‘r, were* not brought up for some* time*. 
The*y art* saiel to lm\e be‘e*n re*ady at the* be*- 
giiining of the* Ne‘W’ \"e*ar, but. e h-t i*!*mined 
atte*mj)ts w(*re the'ii be*ing maele^ to re‘lie*\e* the 
forti*e‘>.f^ from the* ehre*e‘tion e)f the* ( \irpeit hians. 
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GBNERAh VON KUSMANEK, 

In command of the fortress of PrzemysL 

and it wan decided to wait until the danger had 
paHSod, lest the guns and siege material, difti- 
cult of transport, should be captured. Real 
bombardment, then, did not begin until early 
in March, 1915. 

Inuring the progress of the siege the garrison 
made many gallant sorties, but without 
material results. Towards the middle of Mareli 
the heights dominating the eastern sector of 
the position fell into Hussian hands, and on 


the night of the 13th the important positions 
at Mackiowice on the north w’ore carried by 
an assault in the darkness. There followed a 
dt asperate sortie, led by General Kusmanek hiin- 
st*lf, at the head of the 23rd division of the 
ilonv6d, which was beaten back w'ith a loss of 
over 4,000 prisoners, and many killed and 
wounded, and the forts on the w'estern side fell 
into Russian hands. This was the end ; for 
it seems that the garrison and civil population 
alike w€?re on tht» verge of starvation. 

It was stated that the defenders in these last 
days deliberately used up all their ammunition by 
reckless firing. They destroyed their guns and 
had already eaten all the horses. A final 
but fruitless sortie had be(»n made on March 20 
in the direction of Oikovice. Karly on the 
following morning loud explosions were heard 
from different parts of the fortress, where 
the Austrians wc*re blowing up the works 
preparatory to surrender. At six o’clock that 
morning, March 21, 1915, the place was sur- 
rendered unconditionally. Accf)rding to the 
official lists furnished to the victors by General 
Kusmanek, the garrison captur<»d with the 
fortress included 9 Generals, 93 superior 
officers, 2,500 subalterns and officials, and 
117,000 rank and file. The town of Przemysl 
was not injured, all the damage being confined 
to tlie fortifications and the outskirts. 



ARCHDUKE CHARLES FRANCIS JOSEPH (In the centre) VISITING THE 

FORTRESS OF PRZEMYSL. 
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The event was celebrated by a grand Te 
Deinn at the headquarters of ttie Russian 
Commander-in-chief, at whicii the Tsar and 
tiu^ Grand Duke Nicholas were prosc^nt. Thi' 
Second Class of the Order of St. George was con- 
ferred upon the Grand Duke, and the Third 
Class upon (General IvanoiY. The tenacity with 
wliicii the Russians had clung to the siege 
through all the fluctuating fortunes of the war 
during the long winter, though reports from 
German sources declared that it had cost them 
70,000 men previous tf) the beginning of the 
bombardment, and the frequent and deter- 
mined efforts made by the Austrians and 
Germans to relieve the fortress, showed how 
much importance was attached to its possession 
by both sides. Its fall seems to have come os a 
shock to Germany. A day or two before, the 
German Press had been loudly proclaiming its 
invincibility. In Russia the news w^as received 
with great rejoicing, and everywhere it was 
recognized that the capture of the fortress 
profoundly modified the wdiole situation. 

This narrative of the fate of Przernj^sl, how- 
ever, takes us far ahead of the general course of 
events.* The first Galician campaign may be 
said to have ende<l wdth the complete and 
disastrous failure of the Austrian invasion. 
Przemysl was still holding out, but all Eastern 


(hilicia — Sanak, Sambor, Stryj, Stanislau --was 
in the hands of the Fiussians. Thc^ Austrian 
field armies had all fallen behind the lino of the 
Wisloka, where von Auffenborg had his base at 
Tarlow, w ith Dankl and the remnants of his 
broken army on his left. At this moment 
German aeroplanes were scattering proclama- 
tions along thi^ East Prussian frontier w'hich 
said : 

iSolilicM'M ! On thn AiiHtriaii irontiui* tlio RiiHHian 
Army boon roiitod iinil is retreat irijj. Many KiiHHian 
soldH^rs havt? on tlie t>att lefiulcJ. In Poland 

thorn i.H siodition, anil in Mosnow and Odnssa there is 
rnvohition which will Hpendily extend to the whole of 
Kusv.ia, In order to priwnnt yon from surrendering, 
your aiithoritins toll you that wo torture Kiissian 
prisoiinr.H. Do not belinvo this oalurnny, for wliore 
would bo found executioners to kilt the hundred thousand 
army of Russian prisoners ? Your prisoners are now 
peacefully living within our country, together with 
French, Belgians, and Knglish. They are very content. 
It is i.ot worth while to die for a lost eaiiso. Live for 
your wives and childrtm. your native land, and a now and 
happy Russia. 

But in Vienna other tales were circulated. 
There it was stated that one Austrian General 
had been tried by court-martial and shot, and 
another had been removed from the command 
of a cavalry division which had been ‘almost 
annihilated, and had shot himself. 

The immediate importance of the Russian 
victories was, perhaps, at first overestimated. 
There was talk in the Press of the immediate 
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of (’nifow and ovorleapiiig of tlit* Chj - 
pnt Ilians, of the; roiuis to tiorliii and 
hein^ now opi*n, of tlio olirniniUion of Austria 
as a serious faetor in the war, and tin* prolia- 
liilify of la*!' eonoludin^ a separate' p<*nco. 

Xone tlif^ less, the results of the eanipaigii 
M ei'(* ot the utmost value'. Jn itsell it was on 
siierh a seale- not less tlian 2,r>00,000 lighting 
nu ll being engaged in it from first to last — and 
its battle's w<*r(' so gigantie an<l aceonipani<‘<l 
^\ith siieh tcTJ-ible slaughter that the^ eampaign, 
judg(‘<l by an\' standards in history, ought to 
rank as one* of the gre'atcsf. of wars ot all time*, 
in eomparison Avith th(^ liattles of Lemb<*rg, 
(b-oelek, Kawa-Kuska, '^romaszow , and otlaa-s, 
most e>f tile famous liattles of iiistory were 
trilling things. And tin* Ixussian sueee'ss was 
brilliant ami e)\’erw h('lming. It .Austria was 
not, indeed, e-liininated, she* hael ri'eeived a 
^tagge-i-ing ble)w, and wejrse* than the* blow le> 
Austria was tin' blow' to the* wheile* Austrei- 
(le rman tlii‘e)r\’ e>f the* war. It she>w<*(l, as wjis 
be'ing sheiwn alsei on the* Mast Jh’ussian front, 
that the* Kussian military powe'r was a n-al 
anel ti*ri*ible' thing. It showe'el heiw eeimplete* 
tin* mise*ale*ulat ienis as te) Russia’s unre'aeliness 
and imw ieldine ss had be'e'ii. It showe*d the' 
fe>lly e>f all the* (k'l'inaii e*xp(‘e*t at ions eif risings 
in Poland, or eif any e)(he*r fe)rm of disse'iisieai 
ameaig the* Kussian pe'eiple*s. It sheiwe'd that, 
besides he*r liglifitig milhenis, Kussia had 
i^em-rals e)f li!*<l e*l<ess strate'gie* abilit\'. It 


.showed that all ho[>e' uf a speedy “smashing * 
of Kussia with one* hand was as illirsory as the* 
same hope had proved in re'gard tii France* e»ii 
the v\ e*sterii frejnt. We have seen that (Jennan\' 
liael alre*ady been giving .some aetiial suppeirt 
in iiK'ii, albeit a usele'ss one*, to the.i Austrian 
Armie*s in their dilKieulties. From now on, he»w - 
e*\'e*r, shei became* much meire* the? predejininant 
partner in the* alliane*e than had he'ret e*f< ue* 
be*e‘n the case. it will be she>w ii in ane»tb«*r 
chapter Ik>w (h*rman>' assume*el tlie^ elir*<(t 
control, ne)t eaily eif the* .je>int eiperal ieeiis. 
iiut e)f the* inelivielual .Austrian and Hungarian 
lV>re*e*s, te> the* bitte*r humiliatie>n eif the* [irid** 
of the* .Xu.'^t i-e> H ungarian pe*e)|)l(‘s. 

(‘ertain aspee'ts tif the* e*ampaign anel tlie* 
infe*re*ne*es the^refreaii de*se*r\e* espe-eial tre.it- 
me*nt, e*.spe‘e'ially the* light wiiie-li it thre*w on 
the* ejualit\' and e*haraete'rist ie-s of the* Kiis^ian 
.se>ldii*r. I’he* histe»r\ eif the* Kussian Arm\, the* 
steady of its reorgani/.at iein, anel an ae*e*e)unt e>f its 
e*e)mpe>sit ie.in at the* oulbn*ak e>f the* war haxe.* 
b(*en give'll in tle*tail m t‘hapte*rs XXX'III. and 
XXIX. of this Histeiry. Ace'e>m])anying tho-^e* 
i*ha[»te‘rs will be* feamd man>' illustrations, m- 
eluding peirtraits of K ussian ( Je*ne'rals, wliie*b it 
will be* preititablej to leieik at again in ee)imexie)ii 
with the* narrativ'e* eif the* e\e‘nts with wbi(*b we* 
beeves just be't u de'aling. Ale'iitieai lias alsei b(*en 
maele* of the* miseale*uiat ieais wbie*b (h‘rman\ 
ami Austria maele* in regard tei Kussia's re*aeli- 
ne*ss for war. 'riK'ii* n iisunde'rstaiidiiiLr of tin* 
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A STREET SCENE IN PRZEMYSL 


J^ussifin S()l(li('r was no loss reiiiarkahlo : it was foundly rtOi^ioiis pt^ople. Hiit llu* t*aslii(»nal>l«* 

on a par witli thi' \ i<5W of Sir Jolin Frvrioli’s vieANof t ln'in throughout ( a‘rmany and Aust ria, 

“ c*ontonipti>>l(* little army.” caieouragad by many w ho juusl lia\'r known 

The outbreak of the war jirodueotl no more bettc*r, was that, they wta-o unei\ ili/.«'d ])ar- 

reniarkable phonoiiienon in any country than barians, )n‘avy-wit tt*d and iiic.apabln of dis- 

the conversion, as it were overnight, of the ciplinc, aiai of l‘crt)ciuus and savage; passion, 

entire Russian pef)}jle into a nation of total The; word (\>ssaek, in part iciilai*, was a t hing 

abstainers. Tla; day after war was declarcaJ, to friglit»‘n babi(‘s with. The conti'ast of all 

every vodka si lop in the Rinpirc was cUjsed by this uith the actual bi*ha\'iour of the Russian 

lmf>erial Decree ^hiring the time of mobilization. Armies in the field was ahsunl. 

Subsequently t la; prohibition was extended for TJie abstention from liipior probably con- 

tJie whole duration of the war. In Russia’s cold trihuted not a litthi to the ]>o\\'ers of enduraiu(‘ 

elimate the use of strong drinks by all classt*s of the* Kussian troops. Certainl^^ they weic 

of the peopk3 liad g(‘nerally been regarded as remarkable. \ (*i v seldom have soldiors ha<l to 

more or less a matter of necessity. In one day endure )iar<ler and nifar* continuous v\ ork than 

its nse was stoj)j)cd, and tlie whole ptipulation was <‘allcd fi>r li-om the soldiers of the '^Tsar in 

accepted the decision without complaint. It the cours(‘ of those fo\ir terrifile wcMjks. Kyc- 

wus only one manifestation of the extraordinary witnesses testified to tla; fortitude which they 

spirit of carncstm*ss, almost of consecration, displayed under all coialitions of tlif; campaign 

with wliich the Russian jieoples entered ujion and wlitiii wounded, and to the* uncomplaining 
the war. cheerfulness with wliich they confronted evtay 

The Kussian peoples had been known to be task. On the day afte r a desperate (‘Ugagement, 
possessed of immense patience and powers of in which it had lost a large; [iroportion of its 

endurance. , In the mass they were inured t<i numbers, a regiment would Inj singing as it 

hard living and accustomed to scanty fare. marched along the road. Xor iqi to the last 

They are fundamental I \’ tomiierainent a pro did the troops lose their dash. Fresh men of 
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any army could not have attacked with luorc^ 
inline tuosity than did Brusiloff’s at Halicz 
after an advance of the moet arduous descrip- 
tion, Ruzsky’s at Kaw^a-Ruska, or the men of 
tho northern army at the crossing of the San. 

The Cossacks, especially, j3n joyed before the 
war a most evil reputation. It has been men- 
tioned in a former chapter that, in the cam- 
}>aign in ICast Prussia, th(i testimony of German 
authorities was that in towns which they cap- 
tured, the }>chavioiir of the Cossacks was 
excMiiplary and irreproachable.’* The evi- 
dence from Galicia is to the same effect. Those 
who know the Cossack will, indeed, know that 
he is, as a rule, if high-spirited, very childish 
and essentially good-natured. At Halicz, if 
ever, tho fighting spirit of the Russians must 
surely have been aroused, and we have testi- 
mony from independent somces of what 
liappeiied there. Tho Russian van which, 
after the Austrian defeat, pushed first through 
Halicz and across tho river in pursuit of the 
enemy, was apparently composed of throe 
divisions of Cossack cavalry- Here was an 
occasion, then, when one might have expected 
the worst, when, after a bloody action, tho 
victorious troops swept through a defenceless 
country full of Jews, and offering every tempta- 
tion to exet^Hses. Tho valley itself is a garden 


filled to overfiowing with all the good thingia 
that a rich and fertile agriculturaJ country 
affords. So far from its liaving been plundered 
or devastated after the Russian advance had 
passed on, the fields were full of shocks of grain, 
in every garden there were chickens and ducks 
and huge white geese, and fat swine wandered 
about the streets of the town. On the outskirts 
of the town every acre seemed to be the grazing 
ground of happy and contented cattle. In 
the town itself there w as not a single destroyed 
house, while at the settlement around the rail- 
road station only a few buildings, such as ware- 
houses, had been demolished by the Russian 
artillery in the effort to keej) the retiring enemy 
on the move. 

iStill more significant was an incident which 
occurred at the neighbouring tow n of Botzonce. 
It has been told how the retiring Avistrians 
attempted here to make a stand, and were 
shelled out by the Russian guns which pressed 
after them. The whole centre of the town 
was reduced to ruins, except three buildings. 
The two churches and the Town Hall, which 
had a chiu*ch-like spire, and was evidently 
mistaken by the Russians for a third place of 
worship, stood alone undamaged among the 
wreckage. It was impossible to believe that 
this had been the result of chance. I’he Russian 
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gunnerH had obviously endeavoured to spare the 
religious buildings, and to confine their fire to 
the streets and buildings of which the military 
necessity of the moment demanded the destruc- 
tion. Similarly, in other towns which the 
Russians were compelled to shell, it was always 
the region of warohousos, depots, station-build- 
ings and the like which was attacked, while the 
humbler sections occiijiiinl by the •poorer 
classes were spared. 

Jt was, of course, not to the interest of the 
Russians to ill-use the people of (Jlalicia. They 
came not to oppress or spoil, but as deliverers. 
At the beginning of the operations, when 
Russia first assiuned a general offensive on 
August 17, the Grand Duke Nicholas had 
issued the following appeal to the Russian 
inhabitants of Galicia ; 

Brothers, — A judgment of Qod is being wrought. 
With Christian patience and self- atmih Hat ion the Russian 
people of Galicia languished for centuries under a foreign 
yoke, but neither flattery nor persecutions could break 
in it the hope of liberty. As the tempestuous torrent 
breaks the rocks to join the sea, so there exists no force 
which can arrest the Russian people in its onrush towards 
unification. I^et there be no longer a subjugated 
Russia. Let the country which forms the heritage 
of Saint Vladimir throw off the foreign yoke and raise 
the banner of united Russia, an indivisible land. May 


iho |»roviil»^nco of God who has bli*ssnd llu^ work of the 
groat n in tors of tho liusHian lands bo made manifest. 
May God aid His anointed, tho lOmporor Nicholas of 
All the Tiiissias, to complete the work hogun by tlie 
Grand Diiko Ivan Kalita. 

Rise, fraternal Galician Russia, who have sntTorod so 
much, to moot the3 Russian Army for you ami your 
brethren, who will bo delivered. Hoorn will bo found 
for you in tho bosom of our mother Rus-ia without 
offending poaceablo pooplo of wbatover nationality. 
Raise your sword against tho enemy ami your hearts 
towards Goil with a prayer for Russia ami tho Russian 
Tsar I 

It is impossible that a coiupiering army can 
pass through a vanquished country without 
tho perpetration of some individual excesses. 
13 ut there can be no doubt that throughout the 
Galician campaign the behaviour of tho Russian 
troops was extraordinarily good. 

Nor did the Austrians make any attempt 
to emulate the examples of the doctrine of 
“ frightfulncss ’* given by their allies in Bel- 
gium. In Galicia, of course, they were in 
their own country. As they penetrated 
north into Russia, being in happy mood and 
meeting with little opposition, they seem to 
have done small wanton damage. On its retreat, 
however, Dankl’s Army laid waste a largo part 
of the province of Volhynia, ravaging the 
coimtry and burning villages and farmsteads 
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as ilu'y pasM'd. In a incasun? this was 
less dictatrd by supposed inilitaryoonsidomtions, 
in tlw- liopo of delaying tho eneiiiy in his pur- 
suit. W’l u‘n a soldiery, however, is staM/od on 
tho work of destruetion in an enemy’s country, 
it is inevitable tliat many things should be 
done which iu‘ither military exigency nor any- 
thing else can (‘xcuse. Jl can only have been. 


also, a compIi‘tt‘ relaxation of discipline in tht> 
boaton and demoralized Austrian Armies which 
ponniitod the pillaging which went on in some 
of the larger towns, oven in (hdicia, as Sioni- 
awa. As a whole, liowever, the campaign 
appears, on both sides, to have been con- 
ducted towards the civilian population with 
moderation and humanity. 



C[^APTER lA'IlI, 


THE PROBLEM OF EGYPT : 
A NEW REGIME. 


Thk British OrcTPATrox— D keknsivk Mkasi ke:s or thk Kgyptiax ({ovkrnmknt — FAO fions of 
.Disc ontent — '1’hk Khkdin k am> the Kxtrkmi-: N ationalists — (Jkuman ano Titrkisii 
Intrkjuks — Bkmkdial Mtcasi rios, .Economic’, I'olitk al, and Military — Measures against 
Enemy Suh, iects and Shipitnc; War with Ti kkev MAiniAL J^aw in IOgyi't-^-Brittsii 

J^ROTECTORATE J’UOC'LAIMEI) AhRAS JTiLMI DePOSED- SuLTAN HussEIN OE E<;YPT OlIAKACTER 

AND Acc ession— 'I’he Sc^dan- Xa\al Oi'erations in the Ked Sea till the End of 1914 — 
The Action at Bir en Xuss. 


I 'r is ill the pnpc's of Lord CTonH*!’’ “ Modern 
Egypt and Lord Milric'r's “England in 
Egypt ” that tlu* faseinuling hut coin])lc*x 
liistory of the British oceujiation of .!\uyj»t 
ran host lx* studied. 'J’o cU'serilie it and tho 
es'cTits that lc‘d up to it in brief were an iinpos- 
si 1 ) 1(3 task, it is, Jiowover, nc'eessAiy to jirefaco 
this account <»f recent c‘veiits in Egypt by a 
shc 3 rt .sketch uf the principal features of tlio 
history of the? eountry since 1S82. Only tlius is 
it pcjs.sihle to understand tlie relations betwecai 
the British and Kgyj)tian ( Jovei'ninenf s which 
had a vital hearing on the clc?vel<)pinents in 
Eg3^pt after the outbreak of the (ireat War. 

Oreat Britain had been opj)c)secl to the ecjii- 
struetioii of the Suez Canal, which opened anew 
and shorter route to India to the McxlitcTranean 
Powers. Its eompletion made the fate of Egypt 
largely depcaident on the will C3f the leiuling 
Sea Power, in 1875 r..c)rd Beacoixsfield piir- 
ehased 170,002 original founders’ shares in tho 
Suez Canal from the embarra.sscd Khedive, or 
Prince, of Egypt, Ismail Pasha. England thus 
acquired a definite stake in tho eountry and 
wa.s bound to intervene both in the managcmcTit 
of the Canal and in tho organization of Egyptian 
Vol. III.— Part 34. 281 


tinaiiec'. Lsmail Pasha was df'posed by his 
Suzerain, tho Sultan of Turkey', in 1879. lie? 
left an c'liipty Trc'asury and an insubordinate 
army heliind him. Amirehy cmisuctI iindc?r his 
successor 'rc'wfik, cjiilminjil ing in a, military 
mutiny, inspired partly by rc'al giic?vaiie.(?s 
against foreign n.sur(?rs and corrupt oilieials,. 
partly by fanaticism, and largely by the native 
JOgyptian ofheers’ jc?ak)usy of their "J’urkish and 
Circassian supc?ri()rs. Crc'at Brit'Iiin intervened 
f)n hrliali c>f the Khedive and I’c'stored order at 
'rebel- Kc?bir in 1882. Owing to the' national 
dislike? for tlie res])()nsihilit ies which such action 
would have involvcxl she did not proclaim a 
proic?et orate over Egypt. 'J’here were, indc'cxl, 
sc3veriil oee.asions on which her statosinen con- 
templated the withdrawal of the Army of 
()c.?c?upation, but. afbT the failure of tho Aiiglo- 
Tiirkish negotiations of IHSh 1887 it was 
rc'eognizc’d that this could only be effected, if 
at all, after many years. 

Jri spih? of the jealousy of France, whose 
politicians liad allowed tliemselves to be 
inancj.'uvred into an attitude of hostility 
towards England by Cermany, tho hostility 
of rc'aetionary elements and of the Khedive 
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[/<>om a t>uinting by live Hon, John Collier. 

SIR HENRY MCMAHON, 

High Commissioner for Egypt. 


A])>)as H., wlio HuociH'dod his ftiUiCT 'IVwTik in 
1802, tlio (inuncuil bondage in which l^^gypt 
was hold by intc'rnational joalousios, the abuse 
of the C^i])ituIatioiis, and the fact that none? of 
the (<r(‘at l*ovv<*rs liad dolinitfly recognizoil our 
special position and interests in Kgypt, our 
inducnci^ increased and t^gypt ])rospered mor<' 
and iiioro under the masterful hand of Lord 
Cromer, llritish Agi’iit and C-onsul-General at 
Cairo. In 1S08 the Sudan, wliich liad rebelled 
under a religious impostor in 1SS2 and had been 
for sixteen years a ])rey to bloodshed and 
anarchy, was recompiered by an Anglo -Egyptian 
Army undcT JA)rd (then Sir Herbert) Kitchener 
and placed under an Anglo-Kgyptian condo- 
minium, A Kriaicli atU'inpt to effect a lodgment 
on the Upper Nile failed. Six years later came 
. the Anglo- b'rench agreoinent of happy augury, 
by which France, in return for concessions in 
Moro(M;o and elsewhere, recognizi'd England's 
special interests in Egyjit, while England 
undertook to make no change in the political 
status of the country. Tho other European 
l*owers, excej)t, of course, Turkey, some sooner, 
some later, recognized the occupation. 

Henceforth, instead of France, more or le.ss 
■energetically supported by Kussia, it was 


Turkey, encouraged later by the German Em- 
pire, that challenged Groat Britain’s political 
predominance in Egypt. The Porto had not 
recognized the occupation, had pi-otested 
against the declaration of an Anglo -Egyptian 
eondominiiun over the Sudan, and had since 
1887 maintained a “Special Mission” at Cairo, 
which was never recognized by the British 
iiuthoriiios, who held that the Sultan’s ollicia) 
representative in Egypt was the Khedive, but 
was, nevertheless, able at times to exert its 
influence unfavourably to us. 

Egypt, it must bo rena'inbc^red, w«s a part of 
the Ottoman Empire. By tlio Firman of 1871) . 
the Khedive possessed certain essential attri- 
butes of sovereignty, subject to the payment of 
a tribute of about £075.000. The Khediviate 
w’fis hereditary in the House of Mohamed Ali 
according to the law of f)rimogeniturc. But 
tlie same Finnan del>arred the Khedive from 
the right of raising loans without the consent 
of th<^ Sultan and of keeping up an army of ovtir 
18,000 men in time of peace, nor could ho 
<*onclude any treaty Ixjyond c<‘rlain commercial 
conventions with any foieign PowtT. At the 
Sublime Porto J']gypt was regarded as an 
autonomous Ottoman province ruled by an 
hereditary Govf'rnor-General appoint/od by the 
Sultan, though possessed of great/Or indepen- 
dence than other Ottoman “ Valis.” 

In 11)00 the Turks, who had taken care ne\ or 
to agree to the usual detinition of the frontka's 
of Egypt, attempted to occupy ct'rtain points 
in the Sinai I’eniiLsula, from wiiieli they onl\ 
retired when the British Ambassador had 
presented an ultimatum to the Portx\ The 
eastern frontier between Egypt and Turkey 
was then dt'limited, but the frontier convention 
between the two countries was never ratified 
by the Porte. In 1007 Lord C'romer retired, 
owing to ill-health, from the post of British 
Diplomatic Agent and Consul -G<5neral, which 
ho had held with honour since 1883. IL* 
had found Egypt bankrupt ; he left it solvent. 
Ho found the Egyptian fellahet'ii, as the 
])easantry an^ called, oppressed and poor ; he 
left them prosperous and secured against- the 
grosstjr forms of injustice. His name will be 
for over linked with tho history of the revival 
of h]gyptian prosperity and civilization. His 
departure took place at a time when the 
excitement aroused by tho frontier dispute 
with Turkey had not died dowm, and tho 
Khedive and the Nationalists of the oxtreino 
party were violently hostile. 
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Before proceeding with this narrative it is 
necessary to say a -few words concerning the 
relations between the British Govei'ninent and 
the Khedive and his Ministers. 

“ I hardly need point out,” wrote Lord 
Granville in 1884, “ that in important (piestions 
wheni the iulministration and safi*ty of Egypt 
are at stake, it is indispensable that Her 
Majesty’s Government should, so long as tla; 
provisional occupation of the country by 
English troops continues, be assunxl that the 
advice whioli, after full consideration of tlie 
views of the Egyptian tiovcTnnient, tlioy may 
ft'td it their duty to tender to tlie Khedive 
should be* followed. It sliould be made clear 
to the Egyptian Ministers and Governoi-s of 
Ih’ovinces that the responsibility which for tlie 
time rests on England obliges Her Majesty's 
(lovemmont to insist on tlu^ adoption of the 
policy which they reenmmeiid, and that it will 
be necessary that tliose Ministi'rs and Govcu'nors 
wIjo tlo not follow' this course should cease to 
hold their oHices.” fSince- I8ho tlie n;lations 
betw’een Ministers and their iiritish advisers 
had grown steadily more cordial, but comjilete 
liarniony between tlu^ British and blgyptian 
sid(‘s of the Administration had Inuai freipiently 
prevc'iited by the action of the Khedive, who, 
though unwilling, after a couph* of seven* 
l(*ssons, to ])lace himself in ojuai opjiosition to 
Great Britain, ne\’(*r ceased for long to intrigiui 
against the British and to iindtTmiiu* the 


authority of his own Ministei*s. Sir Eldon 
thu-st, succeoiling Lord Gromor in 1907, doubt- 
less witli instructions to avoid friction and 
“ incithmts,” attempted a policy of conciliation 
which did not meet with the success which it 
deserved. Ito nevertheless w’as ablo tempo- 
rarily to detach the IGiedivo from the extremist 
Xationalist Party and to curb the license of 
the oxtn'inist Press. During his tenure of 
oil ice tho Christian Prt*mier, Butros Pasha 
tlhali, was assassinated by an oxtromist 
student, who would sc'om to havo boon in ton h 
with the Committee of Union and J*rogre^s. 
After tho sadly prematuro death of Sir Eldon 
Goi*st, Lord Kitcheiu'r was appointed in his 
stead. His prestige as a. stern soldier and his 
knowledgi* of Egypt (‘iiableil him rapidly to 
calm the locail agitaliini of which tho murder 
of Butros Pa.sha had bec^n a sign. Tho t‘x- 
t.remist Nationalists lost ground or fh‘d t-o 
'rurloy, but the Kl\ediv(i and tho Ottoman 
Sp<‘c*ial Mission continued their intrigues. 
Sedition wa-s, how(*ver, scotclu’d, though not 
killed, and Lord Kit-ch«*ner by his lavish 
(‘xpenditnn* on improvements and by legisla- 
tion on behalf of Ihci iellalu'en aeejuired gr(*at 
popularity.* 

When war broke* out in tanopi^ Egypt was 
Ihcreforo quiet. The; MosU'in pi^asants, wh<» 

* A full account, of hord Kitclnuior’s work in K^ypt 
luis l•c(‘n in ChM|)fcr XIX., t«>j'ctlicr witli purtruitM 

<»l l.oni-. Kitchener niul ('miner ainl .Sir H, Wingate. 
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formed the enormous majority of th(; popula- 
tion, aj)i)ro(aated tho Ixaajfits of tho occnipatioiit 
and Jiad no Unowl(*dgo of and le s liking for 
Germans, whilo thoir momorice of Turkish rule 
wore unplcusant. lint they lacked initiative, 
and were largely uneducated, so that whatever 
support they \v(*re dispo,s(‘d to give tho British 
authorities in times of trouble was likely to be 
platonic. Among tho betti'r educated classes 
ill the towns there was little love for the Khe- 
dive and little fanitioisin against hkiropeaiis, 
though Syrian and Coptic Christians wore 
generally disliked. On the other hand, the 
numerically small but vocal extremist party, 
wdiich comprised not a hnv students of huv and 
theology and some of the Turco-Egyptians, 
who formed a S(.)rt of aristocracy since tho tlays 
of MohaiiKHi Ali, was hostile and had become 
more reactionary in its tendencies since it had 
begun to look to Turkey for support rather than 
to bVance. '^Phe great majority of oOicials, 
merchants, and landowni'i’s supported the 
occupation, which was, of courac, anathema 
to the much loss munerous entourage of the 
Khodivo, The excitability, credulity, and 
fickleness of tho urban lower classes, failings 
which extended to many of the half-educated 
iiiieUigenzia, made them unreliable as sup- 
porters of any Government. Tho Arabic 
proverb, “ Tho Egyptian lias fears, but lias no 
nispect,*^ is too often true of this element. 
Religion was the side on which this town 
population was most c*asily approached by 


intriguers, and it is noteworthy that the 
connexion between Egypt and Turkey was 
popular among tliem and among some of tho 
fellah 'cn for religious n'asons, Tho Turkisli 
Sultanate meant nothing to them, but to be, 
if only nominally, “ under tho protection of tho 
Khalifate ” flatten'd tb(‘ir amour-propre and 
W'as, so to sjieak, a sort of guarantee of religions 
orthodoxy. 

On August 2 the Council of Ministers deelan'd 
the iioti's of tlie National Bank of Egypt 
obligatory legal tender. On the same day it 
prohibited tin* ex])ortHtion of foodstuffs. On 
August 3 th(' blgyptian Government, in view of 
tho outbri'ak of war between Austria-Hungary 
and ScH’bia and between Russia and Germany, 
issued instructions similar to those issued 
during tlu' Russo -.Japanese War, to its au'hori- 
ties on the Suez (kinal and its jxirts of access 
and at other Egy])tian ports. But within 
forty-eight hours the situation had entirely 
changed ow’ing to the entry of Great Brit an 
into tho war. On August r> the Council of 
Ministers met and arrived at an important 
‘‘ decision tending to ensure the defence of 
Egypt in tho war between Germany and Great 
Britain.” The preamble ran : 

Considoriiig that war lias unhappily born declared 
between Ills ^tnjo«5ty the King of (Ireat Britain atul 
Ireland and of the British Dependencies over Sens, 
Emperor of India, and the (ierinun Emperor; that tho 
prc 5 »onco in ICpypt of the Army of Oompation of 11 i« 
Britannic Majesty renders the country liuhle to atta< k 
by His Majesty’s enemies ; that in consequence of this 
state of affairs it w necessary that all measim-'. be taken 
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to ihi' country ajiMiust- tlic ri-^k of such atlau'k 

ull wljoin it concerns are therefore informed that at a 
meeting of the Council of Ministers held on Annu.st r», 
1914 under the |)r»‘sidency ot H.K, the Kiy'ent, (he 
following' deeision.s wen* tal\(‘n. 

Tho first four articU’s of the K^yptian 
(.Jo\'ornmcnl’s dcfisioii forbade any person 
residing in or passing through l^^gypt (1) 1<> 
rrtak(‘ any contract or agreeuK'ut whatev’cr with 
the (icrinan ( {overnnu'iit or tiny of its tigtads ; 
(2) to contri))ute to or participate in th(^ issue 
of any loan to the (lernian (Jovernment or make 
any lotin tla^ndo ; (ll) to conclude any policy or 
contract of insurance \\ it h or for t he benefit of iiny 
person residing in or jiassing t hrotigli the ( Jernum 
lOmpirc, or effect any paynaait on the btisis of 
any existing policy or contract of insurance* on 
account of any loss due to warlike acts by the 
forces of llis iiritannic Ma jesty or of his Allies ; 
(4) to conclude any new contract or enter into 
any new commercial, financial or otlu'i* obliga- 
tion with or for the benefit- of any jierson as 
defined in (3). Article 5 jirohibited any Kgyptian 
vessel from entering into or ce)inmunieiding 
with any (Jerman ])ort. Article (i forbade the 
export of arms and munitions of war, military 
e(iuipinf‘nt and \(‘hicl(*s, petrol, b(*n/dne, air- 
craft, coal-sacks, coal and bri(jU(4tes. 4 he 
next two articles forljadt* tlu? export of any mer- 
chandize from any Egyptian to any (ierman 
port and the transhipment in any Egyptian port 
of any merchandize for the above* destination, 
and prohibited the departure from any h'gypf ian 
port of vess(*ls which had not been .spc*cially 


authoriz(*d to sail. Artichs {) to II detdt with 
eontniband. Hy th(*ir t( rms any nt utral V(‘ss(*l 
wliicli was in its(*lf contraband of war in accord- 
anc(* with f he d(*finition of contraband adopted 
by tlie Ih’itish ( «overiim(‘iit, or carrii'd contra- 
band or render<‘d any services contrary to 
neutrality “ to the enemy," would In* prevc*nted 
from leaving h'gyptian pods ; any neutral V(‘Hsel 
(‘udatrlving cotdraband of war in any h^gyptiari 
port would b(‘ liable* to eapturi*, and any n(*utral 
ve.ss(‘l on v\ Inch coidraband had b(*en embarked 
liefore the dati* of the h'gyptian ( loverimu*nt\s 
d<*cision must unload th(* contraband cargo, if 
still in an lyeyptian port. Artieh* 12 forbade 
tin* discharging in any I‘]gyptian port of any 
article or mercbandizi* taken on board in a 
tlerman port subs<‘(pient ly to the lOgyjitian 
( Jovt‘rmnenl 's d(*eision. Tin* next foui* artich s 
iire given in full : 

Artirlr l!k 'I'liu Naval sind .Milit.iry fon*!**-: uf llis 
hritniini*- ,M.Tjc-,(y may vM-rci-.** all IIh* of wnr in 

K^iyjitiaii ports atai in I'i^^yptimi (iTiitory, hidI uur- 
vt*s-.cls, iiHTrhant \«*ssfls or rmTfliaii»li/.t* <';iptun*<l in 
Kj>:y[jliHii ports or territory mny ho hniu^lil hoforo tlio 
jial^mrnt of a iirllisli ]‘ri/.i* (s>ur(. 

Artirlr hi. — -I’lulor tin* strict ohsorvat am of (ho jiro- 
<-oain ;4 r-lau-c-, »iny (Icrmaii \'ossol which wm'. iii an 
J'lnypliaii f>or( at the clato of (lio oponiti;^ t)f lii».st ilit ics or 
which, haxiiiu ijuittcd its Inst pt)rt liclon* that «lalo, has 
(*ntori*d or shall outer iiii I'lpyjitiau port, without kyow- 
icflL'o (tf tho out)>n*ak of war, will h(> au( hoi'i/.i*il until 
.suii'-ot on Au;.Mi't, 11, 11)11, to load or tmload ami to 
leuvo {)oit on ;.u\iii;; .-uch written engjigemoiits as mny 
ho n*(pun*(l hy tin* Ihili^h naval nut horit i(*s in eon- 
formity with tho dl•^po.sit iou.s of (.'hapti*r .*1 of tho Conven- 
tion of 1907 reintivr* to e(*rtniii ro.st riot ion.s in tho oxoreiso 
t)f tin* li^'ht of enpturo in naval wurfaiT*. 

Arlirir J."). Cerman im*rehnnt vossoIm which have loft 

34—2 
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their last port before the declaration of war, and which 
put in without knowledge of the declaration of war to 
an Kgyptian port after sunset on August 14, 1014, and 
are authorized to enter port, may bo required to leave 
immediately, or after the delay deemed necessary by 
the port authorities for the di.scharging of such part of 
their cargo as they may be required or specially autiiorized 
to effect, in each ca.se giving in advance tho written 
engagements referred to in the preceding article. 

Article 10. — A ship liable to tho operation of any of 
tho preceding articles, having cargo on board which, 
according to the rules applied by the llritish Prize (’ourt.s, 
eonstitutos enemy cargo, or whieh the Hriti.sh naval or 
military authorities wi.sh to re<iui.sitiun subject to 
compensation (moyennant compensation) for the need.s 
of tho war, shall not leave port till this cargo shall have 
boon discharged. 

Under Article 17 cable ships, ocotin oil-tank 
vessels, ships of over 5,000 torus displacement and 
14 knots speed, or merchantmen obviously con- 
structed with ti view to t heir use us ships of war 
were expressly deprived of any of the benefits 
roferrt'd to in Clauses 14 and 15. 

Article 18 ran: — “All persons whom this 
conctirns sliall render tho assistance which may 
bo required of them to tho naval and military 
forces of His Britannic INIajosty.” Article 19 
extended the operation of the Government’s 
dc'cisions to companies, a.ssociations, etc., having 
n legal or dc facto existence. Article 20 dealt 
as follows with tho Canal ports : 

.\s regards tho port.s of ue(*ess to tlio Suez Canal, tho 
p^isent decision shall bo applitHl with tho following 
modihealions : 

(n) Merchant vessels which have traver.soil or wish 
to traverse tho Cannl, whatovor their nationality or 
cargo, shall have full liberty to enter or leave tho 
j>ortM of acceas or to pass through tho Canal without 
risk of capture or detention, provided that the passage 
of the Canal and departure from the port of access are 
effected normally and without unjustidablo delay. 


(6) Thc.so ships may receive .such provisions, in- 
cluding coal, as shall be reasonably necessary for tho 
voyage on which they aro bound. 

(c) Merchandize of all sorts which lias passed the 
Canal may be transhipped at the jiort of doparturo. 

(d) Article 13 of the pro.sent decision .shall bo inter- 
preted in Hccordaneo with the Suez Canal Convention 
of 1888. 

On August 13 tho above decisions were 
extended to Austria-Hungary, then at war with 
Groat Britain, tho date of Augitst 22, 1914, 
being substituted for that of August 14 in the 
application of Articles 14 and 15 to Austro- 
Hungarian merchant vessels. 

Tho.so decisions hud been preptu’ud before- 
hand, in view of tho possible outbreak of a 
European war, by Mr. W. E. Bniiiyate, C’.M.G., 
J..egal Adviser to the Egyptian Government, 
under the auspices of the Imperial Hefence 
Conunittee. They could not bo described as a 
declaration of neutrality. I'liey formed, indt.*od, 
something resembling a Treaty of Alliance of 
local and limited application between Egypt 
and Groat Britain and her Allies. I'^gypt, being 
in tho military occupation of tho British Forces, 
was exposed to attack by the enemies of those 
forces, and, therefore, took tho necessary 
measures against such attack. Against tli© 
argument that Egypt as a vassal State of 
Turkey had no right to take any such steps the 
Egyptian Govormnent could urge the plea of 
military justification, the more so as her action 
harmed no neutral State whatsoever. 

Thanks to the Allies* command of the 
Mediterranean, Egypt had nothing to fear 
from naval raiders as soon as the Goeben and 
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jBroslaii had disappeared into the Dardanelles. 
•Blit the attitude of Turkey now became 
provocative, while the Germans resident in the 
country, the supporters of the Khedive, and the 
pro -Turk party required watching. Had the 
war caused Egypt no economic distress, their 
efforts to excite popular feeling against the 
occupation need have aroused no uneasiness. 
Unfortimately Egypt suffered severely from 
the war. The country lived on its cotton 
crop. The larger landowners, some of whom 
had already been hard hit by tlie financial 
crisis of 1907, the consequence of over -specula- 
tion in land, the effects of which were still felt, 
were not as a rulo thrifty. They wero in the 
habit of obtaining annually large advances 
against the coming cotton crop from the banks, 
and of spending these advances lavishly. The 
great mass of small landowners, if thriftier, 
wero still too fond of spending sums they could 
ill afford on marriage, feasts and similar festivi- 
ticis. Many of them were more or less lieavily 
in debt, while those who hoarded would only 
part with their money at tho last extremity. 

To the landowners in general the war was a 
heavy blow ; all means of financing the culti- 
vators to enable them to lift and pick the crop 
were chocked, the banks being imablo to make 
the \isiuvl advances on (.‘ottoii, and tho general 


indebtedness of the native population conse- 
quently increased. The landowners had been 
looking forward to a big cotton crop and hoping 
to realize it at satisfactory prices. The crop, 
as a matter of fact, was, generally speaking, 
inferior in quality to tho last, and tho (piantity 
was less than had boon expected, owing to the 
ravages of the latest Egyptian insect post, tho 
“ pink boll-worm.” Owing to tlio absence of 
facilities for financing tho cultivators, tho ripe 
crop was often left unpicked for so long that 
the first, second, and third pickings wero taken 
together, to tho detriment of yield and quality. 
There w^ere cases, too, in whieli the disheartened 
tenant farmers refused to pick, knowing that 
as soon as they had gathered in tho crop it 
would bo seized by the landlord for rent. In 
tho early months of tho war, therefore, the 
anxiety and depression of thc^ peasantry wero 
great. 

Trade naturally suffered. At tho beginning 
of the war tlicro was a short spm’t in certain 
branches owing to the sudde n replenishment of 
stocks. Complete stagnation followed for some 
tinu‘. Native industries suffered the most, 
and imen\ployment increased. Tho Public 
Works Ministry was compelled from ir.otivos 
of economy to cease work on all its various 
projects, except where it was necessary im- 
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modiat-oly to spend money to eoiist^rve work 
that lia<t alr(uidy been doTic\ 

The (tepurture of a large luimber of Knropeaii 
roskkaits — Freneh, CJerman, and Austro-ilnn- 
garinn calk'd out for military sca’vice, aiTeeU^d 
the shopkiH'ping class and donu'stic servants, 
as did the geiu'ral rt'duction of [irivate t‘xpeii- 
ditiire all round, Th(^ returns of imports and 
exports up to l)(M‘e4ub(*r 14 wt*re eloquent of 
the economic loss sustaiiu'd by tlu' c<juntry ; 

Vnliio of iin|)or|s into I'^ypt 

from I.H.Kf to ... ilK. 7,338,000 

Ditto from 1.8.14 to 31.10,14... 3,357,000 

Vnlno of exports from 1.8.13 to 

31.10.13 7,100,000 

Ditto from 1,8. M to 31.10.14 ... 1,583.000 

Prtwious crisi's hail merely affected a .section of 
t he po£)ulatinu — stockbrokt'rs, speculators, and 
owners of t;crtaiii urban or suburban proper- 
ties for the most ptirt. 'J’ho j)ri\sent <Tisis 
affected all classes, and caused a very general 
inalaisc^ more t*.s£)ecinlly among the v'cry poor, 
'riie risk that setlit ion-mongers would attempt 
to stir up trouble among the ignorant and 
uecily had to be taken into account. Ht>stile 
intrigue from four clillerent ciuarters the 
Khedive and his .sup£)orters, tlio extremist 
Nationalists, CJi'nnan agents, and Turkish 
agitators had nevt'r entirely ceased, and wivs 
the more to be feart'd now that economic 
conditions wi're unsatisfactory. 

'Fhe Kht'divi' was unpopular, but an Orit*ntal 
ruler can gmeruly rely on some .support as 


long as ho is on the tiirone, and Abbas Hilmi, 
as the lawful sovt^reign of Kgypt, had his 
follovv'ers ami oven his admirers. l.<ord C^romer’s 
“Abbas JI.” contains an interesting .sketch of 
his t'arlier Htruggles with the young ruler of 
Kgypt, who, fre^sh from the narrow training of 
the Tort'sianmn at Vienna, ignorant of Kgyptian 
conditions, and impulsive, made a series of 
rash “frontal attacks “ on the British Occu- 
pation, and was repulsed with consideraV)le 
I0.S.S to his j)restige. TluTt'after tlie Khedive 
waged a war (d* intrigue against (jJreat Brittun 
in I'^gypt. He did much to create the ex- 
tremist Nationalist party, which ho financed 
from the procei*ds f>f th(' sale of grades and 
(k*coration.s, often to eminently undeserving 
]>ersons. Hi.s entourage, was a strongliold of 
anti-British feeling. Ollicers and officials who 
had miscoiiducteil theniscdves and had been 
dismissed from Govx'rnmcnt employment oftc'ii 
found an asylum in his service. Corruj)t 
ex-ofliciixls of the Ministry of Finance were; 
|>articularly eligible. For long he held the 
Wakf.s (Piou.s Foundations) Administration 
in his hands, and added to his private fortune 
therefrom. His ambition wtvs, -»as Lord 
Cromer has written, “ to em*ich himself 
by every possible means in his power.” 
His principal iiit crest and amusement was 
j)olitical and financial intrigue. Lord C-romer 
luvs comjmred him to the Virgilian Dares, 
“siHlitiono poten.s ” — mighty in sedition. To 
such of hi.s Ministers who displeased him or 
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pleased the British lie could on occasion show 
the inaxiinuiu of discourtesy. 

After T-ord Cromer’s retirement came a bri«‘f 
reconciliation between the occupation, in the 
person of Sir Kldoii Corst, and Abbas Hilmi. 
The Khedive did not, it was true, abandon iiis 
sale of decorations or his liuiit for “ Naboth’s 
vineyards,” but his intrigues against the 
occupation became temporarily less energetic. 
His friendship f<)r the new British Agent was 
undoubtedly sinc*ere, and his visit JSir KIdoii 
IJorst’s deatli-bed should be reun^mbered by 
Knglishnuai in his favour. It must also be 
admittetl that, violent as his <lislike for Bngland 
was, lie was invariably courtt'ous to her n*pre- 
sentatives in Hgypt. 

Sir Kldoii Gorst undoubtedly broke the 
ullianco between the Klicdivi^ and tlu‘ 
Nationalists of tlie extreme faction. This 
alliance was not reiuaved till 1913, when Abbas 
Hilmi, who liad large (^states in Turkey and 
regularly visiti^d ( Vmstantinopk', fearing for his 
interevsts, made terms with som<^ of the ex- 
tremists. Otlu'rs remained hostile^ and the 
Committee'. Government, with which lui was 
frccpiently on bad terms, and against which he 
undoubtedly intrigued, supported them. On 
July 24, 1014, a half-iiisan<? Kgyjitian stialent 
tired at and w«)und<'d the Khedive, then on n 
visit to Constantinople, as ho dn^ve past the 
Sviblimo Porte, 'j’ho ruk'r’s injuries werfi not 
severe : the wouI<l-be assassin w as shot, stabbed, 
and sabred wit h much prompt itud<i by th<' Otto- 


man escort, who. in their inopportune or prudent 
zeal, wounded several passers-by, and by dis- 
patching the culprit rendert'd further police 
researches fruit less. The Cominittee Govermnent 
w’as prodigal of kind attentions to th(? previously 
dete.sted “ V^ili of l‘]gypt.” Kre Abbas Hilmi 
hod fully recovered from his wounds, the (treat 
War had broken out. lie aske<l the British 
Government for help to return to Kgypt. The 
request was most tMubarnussing. The Army of 
Occupation had not yet bt'cn ri'inforccd, tlu^ 
population was already disturlx'd by tlu' 
t‘conomic crisis, and the n'turii of a. ruler w ho 
hat! shown such capacity for intrigue iind such 
skill in rendering the position of his Ministt^rs 
impossible would have iuided to the dillieulties. 

was rtH‘()mmend(‘d to rtMiiain at (^’onstmit i- 
noplc‘1 4’ht^ Aiist ro- H imgarian and Germau 
Aml)jissadoj‘s promptly madt* full use of tht*ir 
opportunity »ind, thanks to their efforts, 
tlu* Austrophilt' or Anglophobt* sentiments of 
Abbas and the assmned fri<*ndliness of tlu^ 
'Furkish ( Jovt‘rnnu‘nt. were spet*dily able to 
rec'oiH’ilt^ him with tlu‘ all-powiTful Committee 
of I'nion an<l Progrc'ss. W ithin a month of the 
outhnnik of w ar he w as discussing tlu' invasion of 
Kgyi)t by th(' Tui ks w ith Ministt'rs and (Jlenerals, 
whiles his agents at Cairo and Alt^xandria were 
sprea<ling alarming reports <*c)ncerning his 
intenti<>ns. 4'he llritish Ambassador suggested 
that he should witlidraw for a. while to Italy. 
It was Abb»is llilmi’s last cha.nc<‘. Ib^ refused 
to entertain tlu' sugg^'stirai ami thus signed his 
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own political dcatli-warrant. His alliance witJi 
the Turkish Government grew closer. The 
Egyptian police was constantly coming across 
the tracks of his agents, A few weeks after the 
outbreak of war with Turkey none who knew 
his history and that of his relations witli the 
Committee were much astonished to hear that 
the Talaats and Envers, after flattering his 
vanity and informing the JMoslem world that 
ho would lead the “ Holy Warriors ” to Cairo, 
had suddenly turned upon their dupe, accused 
him of playing a double game, and sent him 
packing. It was left to the l^^gyptian Govern- 
ment, in deference to a request from Sir John 
Maxwell, to appoint a sequestrator of his 
private properties “ in the interests both of Tlis 
Higluiess and of His Highness’s creditors.'’ 

The extremist Nationalist group, known ns 
the “Hisb el Watani " {Patriotic Party), was in 
an evil plight when the Groat War broke out. 
This party in its tendencies somewhat resembled 
the extreme wing of the Committoo of Union 
and Progress, which its brightest ornaments 
eventually joined. There had been “ National- 
ism ” enough in Egypt before it, largely owing 
to the groat uncertainty that prevailed as to 
our intentions, but many so-called “ Nation- 
alists ” wore simply trimmers, who, seeing the 
Khedive and certain magnates hostile to the 
British — who might one day leave tlie country 
— thought it safer to follow the Ictul of Abdin. 
After the Eashoda incident, and still more after 
the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904, many of 
these waverers rallied to the British Occupation. 
The extremist party ow^od its existence to 
Abbas II., wJio assisted its leader, Mustafa 
Kamil Pasha, and his group with subventions 
which enabled them to fo\md a violent but well- 
edited journal, called Al Lewa (The Standard). 
Mustafa was a Tiirco -Egyptian demagogue, 
whose pleasant manners and French veneer 
found him some influential friends at Paris, 
while his genuine eloquence inflamed the 
enthusiasm of the student class. After a while 
he showed independent tendencies which greatly 
annoyed the Khedive, who cut off supplies, and, 
after maldng use of him against I^ord Cromer, 
gave him the cold shoulder when Sir Eldon 
Gorst was British Agent. Whether Mustafa 
could have stood on his own feet after the 
Khedive had disowned him is not certain. Ho 
died rather suddenly in the winter of 1907-1908, 
and the examination of his aifairs revealed a 
deplorable confusion, from which his journal and 
supporters never completely recovered. AJter 
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his (loath Iho Francopliile veneer of his party, 
which had already shown signs of scaling off, 
disappeared entirely, and it became frankly 
reactionary, Turcophilc, and anti-Furof)can — 
save w hore Germany w’as concerned. Its leaders 
were Mohamed Bey Farid, a rather imimjjortant 
agitator, and Sheikh Abdul Aziz Shawish, a 
fiery Tunisian who had Icamt English admirably 
when Assistant Professor of Arabic at Oxford, 
spoke well, and though knowm when a law' 
student as “ Ahinak ed Dawla ” (the State h’ool), 
aj)j3calcd to the fanatical through his Imowlcdgo 
of the Koran and the JVaditions. JJie murder 
of Butros Pasha Ghali, already referred to, 
by a student named Wardani wiis en^ditod 
by po[)ular report to the promptings of 
Shawish and his friends, but no proof of 
this was discovered, and the crime may 
equally well have been inspired by Wardani’s 
friends among the revolutionaries of (Constanti- 
nople, who had sent emissaries to Egypt in 
1909. After Lord Kitchener’s arrival in Eg\ pt 
the relations between the extremists and the 
Khedive, who had a terror of assassination, 
were fitfully resumed, but neither trusted tJie 
other, and Abbas Hilmi was probably rather 
relieved when Shawish and Farid fled the 
country, to avoid trial on charges of abetting 
roison, and took refuge at Constantin(q)le. 
With their less dangerous local successors ho 
wa.s on better terms, but the flight of »Shawish 
took the sting out of the extremist group, which 
had never bi^cn really dangerous, except as a 
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weapon in the handn of the Khedive and of 
Turkish fishers in troubled waters. Sliawish 
became a leading member of the (■omiuittoe of 
Union and Progress and coimsellor to Talaat 
and Knver. Another Egyptian Nationalist, 
J.)r. Aliined Fuad, was a£)pointed to the Intelli- 
gencio Department of the T'urkisli Foreign 
Oltico. The leaders loft in Egypt indulged in a 
C€^rtain amount of pro-(jlerman and pro -Turkish 
talk in bars iind trafos, but no single Egyptian 
was induced thertjby to risk his skin in (it^railing 
a train or blowing iij) a bridge. Th<* censorship 
cheeked any journalistic manifestations on 
their ])art, and when war broke out with 
Turkc^y some of them, who had been allowed 
to eontinue to edit their newspapers, re- 
ejuested to be allowed to go to Italy, and 
their request wtis granted. 

A far more dangerous group, the “ Servants 
of the Kaaba ” (the Holy Stone at Mecca), was 
scarcely represented in Egypt before the ^^'ar. 
Sheikh Shawish was one of its leading light-s, 
but its chiefs wore usually Indian, Afghan, and 
Turkish Moslems, Some of its emissaries, who 
were sent to Egypt to incite the Indian Moslem 
troops against their officers, wore caught and 
expelled from the country. They were Afghans 
or Indians. 

For several years befort^ tlu^ outbreak of the 
Great War German diplomatists, as the French 


N^ellow Hook related, hod sought to make 
Egypt, as the intellectual centre of the Arab 
world, a base for their propaganda, which was 
directed against England, France, and to some 
extent Italy. By posing as the friends of 
Turkey they won to their side the pro -Turkish 
elements among the Arabs. By flattering the 
extremist Egyptian Nationalists they main- 
tained friendly rtOations with the Hisb el Watani, 
and their rtjlations with the Ottoman High 
Commissariat and with the Khedive were 
friendly. Baron Max von Oppenheim, Coun- 
cillor with Ministerial rank to the German 
Agency at Cairo from 1904 to 1909, an energetic 
but somewhat theatrical intriguer, showed 
much pro-Turkish activity in 1906, the year of 
the Akaba incident and of the Conference of 
Algeciras. In the same year a branch of the 
Deutsch-Orient Bank, the advanced guard of 
German jiolitical and financial penetration in 
the Near Fast, was founded at Cairo. Its 
methods i included house- to-hoiiso touting. 
tq)p<‘als to the nationalist sentiment against 
Coptic moneylenders and British “ blood- 
suckers,’* the ofTer of credit on insufficient 
security, and the bait of heavy interest, 
amounting in some cases to 4 per cent., 
on deposits. Rival banlcs wore loud in their 
denunciations of the unprofessional methods 
employed by the German and Austrian Jews 
who controlled and managed the Egyptian 
branch, but when the Germans burnt their 
fingc’irs by losing unsecured advances to un- 
trustworthy, if Germanophilo, notables, anger 
gave w'ay to mirth. The Deutsch-Orient 
Bank eventually brought its policy into line 
with that of other Egyptian banks, but had 
none the less tcnnporarily to suspend payment 
after the outbreak of war, to the huge indigna- 
tion of its Egyptian clientele. 

More important than these politico-financial 
experiments were the intrigues carried on by 
members of the staff of the German Agency. 
Baron von Oppenheim, though he corresponded 
with the Kaiser over the indignant heads of 
his official chiefs, and was even invited to a 
“ lunch intimo ” at Potsdam to which his then 
chief was not invited, was not a persona grata 
either with Herr Ruecker-Jenisch, who dis- 
liked subterranean politics, or with Count 
Bemstorff. who preferred more open warfare. 
He was, however, on good terms with Prince 
Hatzfeldt, who succeeded Bemstorff, and from 
1908 onwards lost no chance of establishing 
dose relations with Nationalist or Turkish 
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intriguers. After the Baron’s departure the 
threads of German intrigue in Egypt were 
confided to Dr. Pruefer, a retiring little man, 
but a fine Arabic scholar, who had travelled 
much in Syria and visited the Egyptian 
extremist leaders and certain reputed Pan- 
Islamic agents in Oriental disguise. In 191 1 the 
leaders of the Hisb el Watani, Sheikh Shawish 
and Mohamed Bey Farid, entered into an 
agreement with Prince Hatzfeldt whereby they 
pledged themselves to use all tlioir influence 
with the Union and Progress leaders at Constan- 
tinople, to oppose any attempt to bring about 
a rapprochement between Great Britain and 
Turkey and to obtain Moslem support for the 
D.nitsch-Orient Bank. In return they re- 
ceived “ postal facilities ” — i.e., the use of the 
German official valise for the forwarding of 
compromising documents to Constantinoplo— 
and monetary subventions. When the ex- 
tremists fell on evil days and Shawish and 
Farid had to fly to Constantinoplo, the Gorman 
Acting Diplomatic Agent in Egypt, Boron 
Richthofen, had the effrontery to propose 
Dr. Pruefer as the German official candidate for 
the post of Director of the Khedivial Library, 
in which he would have had abundant oppor- 


tunities of influencing Moslem students and 
divines. The scheme failed owing to the wari- 
ness of Hishmet Pasha, then Minister of 
Education, who refused to bo “ rushed,’* 
and the subsequent opposition of the British 
Agency. ^Meanwhile the" Geraian Agency 
maintained close and friendly relations with 
Abdin Palace and with the Ottoman High 
Commissariat, and attempted to open direct 
relations w’ith the Sheikh es Senussi, while the 
German Embassy at Constantinople kept in 
touch with Shawish and other exiled extremists. 
Dr. Pruefer loft Egypt early in 1914, and was 
next hoard of in connexion with the Mors 
affair, which will be described later. He and 
his chiefs, together with certain German resi- 
dents, had undoubtedly succeeded in infecting 
a limited number of Egyi)tian8 and Egypto- 
Turks with Gormanophilo ideas, but this \>^a8 
the limit of their success. More timid and 
more practical than the Turks, their Egyptian 
friends confined themselves, even when the 
Gorman armies wore near l^iris, to harmless 
demonstrations of sympathy, which became 
more discreet as each fresh British reinforce- 
ment reached Egypt. 

Abdul Hamid had organized Pan-Tslamism 
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AN EGYPTIAN DHiNK.. 


foi* (ii'fcMsiv'd |>ur|)()s<‘<<. Miivin^ niv<*ii i lir wiUlcr 
Moslem clemcrits of his Kmpirt' <i frcM' hand to 
plunder, ninl nt times mtissa<*re, non-M()sl(*ms, 
lie son^lit to <‘xult the prestige of the. 'Purkisli 
Jxidiphate among MosK*ms su))j(‘<‘t to luai- 
Modem rule or administration, so that. pn‘ssnre. 
exereise<l hy IOiirop(‘aii States on behalf of 
Otioiiian C'hristians might bu met by <!ount<*r- 
pn'ssiire applied by their Moslem subjects on 
behalf of an unjustly humiliated Kaliph. Jii 
Kgypt, as Lord (’'rom<*r confessed in l?)Ot>, he 
nu't with some sne<*('ss : the sympathies of a 
large numl)er of h]gyptians \\i*re on the 'rurkish 
8id<‘ during the Akaba disputt'. Aftt'r his fall 
the Committt'e of I'liion and Progress <*ontinn(Hl 
his Paiidsliimie policy, which in their hands 
gra-dually took an aggressi\e form, ami though 
at lirst liamj)i‘red in Kgypt by the Khedive’s 
change of front, the death of ^Instafa Kamil, 
and the indignation aroustal among M<»slem 
( Vaisei N at ivi's by tiu' manner in which Abdul 
Ibimid was <k‘posed, its agents gradually 
ri'gained ground. They w(M*e helped in this by 
the giau'ral sympathy for Turki'y felt through- 
out the Near Kast when Italy attacked the 
Ottoman h^mpire and by the long-suecessfid 
resist aiu*e td' the 'Turco-Arabs of ('yrenaiea 
under Knver Bey and Aziz el Masri, while 
Ismail Hakki, the real head of the Ottoman 
High Ooinmissariat at Cairo, wavs in close touch 
with the Nationalist c^xtremish'^ and lost no 


chance of flattering wealthy Egyptians who 
were likely to subscribe to Turkish political 
or imtriotic funds. When Sheikh Shawish and 
Mohamed Karid Boy left Kgypt to avoid 
arrt^st, the former edited a subventioned 
journal within a few' doors of tho Porte. 
Kgyptian students of extremist views had 
already had a friendly reception at Constanti- 
nople ; Wardani, tho murderer of Butros Paslia. 
had visited Constantino[>lo in 1909 and had 
been photographed in the company of prominent 
members of the Committee. After the return 
of the Committee Covernment to pow'cr at 
Constantinople ov^er tho corpse of Nazim Pasha, 
Pan-lslamisni of a Jiiost militant and aggressive 
description w.’as openly preach(»d by the Turkish 
Press and by members of tho “Executive 
( ‘ommittc'e,” to w^hieh Sheikh Shawish and his 
imitator. Sheikh Salih et-Timisi, Knver I^vsha’a 
Arabi<! tutor, l_H‘longed. Knver foiind(‘d an 
“ Arab bureau,” which entered into close 
ri^lakions with Kgyptian lualconttaits, and under 
the auspices of Ismail Hakki AUexandria aral 
Cairo b(‘came centres of political espionage and 
jiro-Turkish propaganda. The plot against 
Aziz el Masri, if due in the first instaiHit* 
to the jc'alousy^ of Kn\'er Pasha, was worked up 
by Shaw ish. Sheikh Salih et -Tunisi, and e(‘rtain 
h’gyptian journalists and Ik'duins, though the 
better <‘l<‘inents in the country wore disgust<'d 
by the pers.taition of this bravo Kgyptian. 
]\lany of tin' I’urkish Ukana and students of 
Al-Azhar workc*d in this intert^sts of tho Com- 
mittee* among the religious. Certain Beduin 
notabk's wen* also approached by Turkish 
agents, but it is an int(‘r(*sl.ing fact that- no 
att<*mpt was mad(^ to win ovc*r tin* “ fi*llaht?en.** 
The relations between the Ottoman S{)ecial 
.Mission and Abdin grew' closer, and in May and 
.luiH*, PM b Ismail Hakki caused alms to bt* 
di-tributed in certain moscpies in the name of 
” Ks-Sultan illi gaih ” — the Sultan who is 
coming a [)erformaneo which would suggest 
that some at least of the Turkish extremists 
were well aw an* that 1914 would be a year of 
tension, if not of war. and had determined to 
profit from any troublt^ that ensued in P]gypt. 
Late in June Ismail Hakki left Egypt. J’he 
outbreak of war in August set*m(*d to tho adven- 
t urei*s of Constantinople and Salonika a heaven- 
sent opportunity for the carrying out of their 
Pan -Islamic schemes at the expense of the Triple 
Entente. To what lengths they were prepared 
to go long before the outbreak of war with 
'rurkey was shown by the bu*t that Shukri Bey, 
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Acting Ottoman High Commissioner, re(*eivod 
orders as soon as war broke out in Europe to 
prepare public opinic^n in Egypt for a Turkish 
invasion, and by tlie diselosures of the Mors 
trial. A (German, Lieut. K. C. Mors, of the 
Egyptian police, was arrested in Alexandria on 
arriving from Constantinople in September. 
He had c^xplosives and compromising pa[>ei>j in 
his possession. He confessed under examination 
that he had been introduced by Dr. Crueha* 
to Enver Pasha, who spoke of military opera- ♦ 
tions in Egypt. He had a long conversation witli 
Omar Fauzi Hey, of th<* Ottoman (Jeneral Staff, 
on September (5. Tliis oflieer had planned a 
scheme for the cn^ation of disturban(.*es in 
Egypt by bamls of malt‘factors under Turkisli 
ofheers and for an attack on the Canal by 
iieduins. Envc'r aft(*rwards discussed this 
subject with Mors, who was finally givt^n 
explosives to liand over to Turkish agents or 
sympathizers in Egypt. He was condemned to 
death, but his ^^entence, owing, no doubt, to las 
interesting confession, was afl<a*\\ards com- 
muted. 

Though more fitful, Turkish intrigue in Egypt, 
was more formidable than tliat of tla^ ( ha-mans, 
Oiving first to the n^ligious ti(\s that united 
l-lgypt and 'Burkov, and s(H*ondly to th<^ <|uitc; 
undeserved prestige of the 'J'urkish Army and 
(Jovernment in Egypt. This pr«‘sligc was mainly 
due to the fact that the 'I'urkish i ul<*rs of Egy])t 


had seldom lost an opportunity of beating, 
squeezing, or otherwise terrorizing the Egyp- 
tians, who had not yi*t g<^t over their nervous 
respect for their former masters, and still felt 
fiattered if they could marry Turkish wiv'oa. 
Nevertheless, it failed, as othc*r intrigues failed, 
because the great moss of the Egyptians had 
no great economic grievances to complain of, 
and because th»^ Turks, as usual, mistaking their 
own di'-sires for realities, belicvt'd t hat pt*rst »ns 
wlio from time to time in\ciked eurses the 
infidel and blessings on the Sultan were ready 
to saia'ifi(-c tlicmscl\ <.‘s for the Talaats and 
Envers. J^ord CronuT, in his book “ Abbas II.,” 
tiescribes how an old Anglouhilc Slaakb replied 
to tlioM* who asked him why he j)iit his nanu* to 
a petition to the Sultan bt'gging him to save the 
count ry from the “abhorred })resenee ” of the 
JOngli^li. “ It is all i mpty words,” lu^ replied, 

I often say to my ea.mel or to my hors<‘ if in 
som«‘ trifling way be tri(\s my patienc-e, ‘ Curses 
on you. May Allah strike* ^ou cl<*ad, oli, son of 
a pig.' aud if 1 tluaiglit it wDiild really happen 
T should be sile-nt ; but I know t hat the Ix-ast 
will re*main imharna-d. So also I know that the 
Englisli will stay here, whether L sign a petition 
or not. What do<-s it matter, th(*n ? I please* our 
J..ord, the Klu‘di\c ; the* l^'nglish remain all the 
saiiH* ami look after my interests aud (‘\'ery one 
is l:ap}>y all round.” 

^rhe economic measures lak(‘ii 1)^ the (lov<»rn- 
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MOHAMED BEY FARID. 


iiuMit imnuMliately uflt^r tluj outbreak of war 
ill l!]uropo may now bii descriliod. Tho bank- 
nott\s isHiiiid by tho National Bank of Kgypt 
wore inado <ujnn>ulsory legal tender ; and tho 
stock and sliarci exebanges and tho cotton and 
(‘.otton setMl future markets wore closed. TIk^ 
latter markc‘t.s were eventually rc-opi‘iuHl on 
DtHu'inher 7. Tho Government also issued (in 
con I a 'X ion with th(5 paynamt of dc^bts) various 
moratoria, tlu^ last of wliicli disappeared on 
.lanuary ,‘U, BU5, and appointed Gominissions 
in t'aeh Ch)V('rnorato and Brovince to fix tho 
maximum prices of articles of first necessity, 
'riu* e\p»>i*l at ion of foodstiilTs was forbidden. 
This proliiliil ion was afterwards moilitit'd in 
the ease of beans, maiz,e, and millet, tlie export 
of limiteil (luantities of which was allowed 
alter Octoht*!’ liS. These measures, though 
useful 1 ‘nough, failtnl to improve the situation 
tif tlu» laiuhjw uers, and especially of tho smaller 
owiaa-s, who saw the price of cotton falling 
stoadily and fast. in late August a cotton 
( \nnmissi»)n, compt>st'd of Mr. It. Higgs, C.H., 
Inspeetor-thneral to the Ministry of Finan<‘e, 
Mr. DicUst)!!, Suh-< Jovernor at the Alexandria 
Branc'h c^f the National Bank of F^gypt, and 
Mr. (’ritchley, head of the Alexandria Itranch 
ol the Imperial Ottoman Bank, was appointed 
by the Ministry of Finance to take measures in 
Kngland to meet tho situation. Its inembors, 
who between them could claim an unrivalled 
knowledge of Egyptian economics and official 


finance, held repeated consultations with expert 
authorities on currency, finance, banking, and 
cotton in London and l-ancashiro. They came 
to tho following conclusions : 

Owing to difficulties of financci and other 
considerations a fresh trade demand for cotton 
was improbable before Doceinbor. Consump- 
tion. for obvious reasons, was likely to be less 
tlian usual, wheretw tho supply seemed much 
grciater. There were classics of pcioplo interested 
in cotton who would be prejiared to buy as a 
speculative iiivcstmtait, provided a minimum 
price were fixed. Banks would bo prepared 
to finanec such jjurchases subject to this con- 
dition. There wore administrativ’^o difficulties 
in tho way of making individual advances 
against cotton to landowners or to village 
units. 

Taking these fa(;tors into account, tlie 
Coimnission recommended : 

(1) That tho Goveminont siioiilil forthwith iiniioiiiicu 
its intorition to buy and liohl — if iioce.ssnry till October, 
1915 — tho ostiniatod ptiq^lus production of cotton, fixinp; 
iniuiinutii rates for tho purchase of first and second pick- 
ings Its high no prudence allowed, and giving preference 
t-<» small cultivators. It was the Comini.s.^ion's opinion 
that tho mere knowledge of this decision, cou})Ied with 
(2), would stiffen prices and .stimulate demand without 
involving Qovornmont in heavy piirchn.se.s. 

(2) That tho acreage to bo planted in cotton for next 
crop should bo rotlucod by J.)ccroo to nn amount roughly 
cM.p?iviileiit to tho esliinalod carry forward from the 
season. (It appeared desirable to lose no time in- 
art ificially curtailing tho j)rico of a commodity which 
was likely to bo sold at a lo.s.s and stirnulato tlie produc- 
tion of foodstuffs which were likely to heeomo increa.singly 
reimiiioralF’e.) 

(.3) I’hat any CJovemnituit pureha.ses bo financed by 
the issue of National lUink notes with tho sp€)cifio 
guarantee of tho Egyptian Government. 

(4) That a Commis.sioii .vliould >>o appointed to 
mithorisn further issuc.s of Kiinilur imtcs ttj exporters 
against ai)prov<‘<l forward sale.s. 

(5) That .similar notes bo issued a.s roquin;d lor sound 
husiiioss by approved Hanks. 

(0) 'J’luit in order to avoid on cxeessivo note issno ah 
«'mergency currency w’as to [>Hy a penalty ba.sod on Hank 
of Knglanil rate. With this safeguard it was anticipattjd 
that a comparatively small gold resorvo would .surtico to 
steady exchange. 

These proposals w'cre telegraphed towards 
tho middle of Soptombor to the Egyptian 
Ministry of Finance, which may or may not 
have discovered better ex})ert advice in the 
interim, but in any ease rejected some of them. 
On September 22 tho Gov'^rnment decided to 
reduce tho acreage under cotton to a million 
feddans (1,100,000 acres), and limit tho area 
under cotton in each holding to 25 per cent, of 
that* 'holding. This gave rise to complaints 
from tho tenants who paid rent on the basis of 
the area under cotton. Finally, on October 30^ 
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THE EGYPTIAN MINISTRY AT THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. [Photographs by Zola^ 

1. Yusuf Wahba Pasha, Finance. 2. Hussein Ruchdi Pasha, Premier and Minister of Interior. 3. Ismail 
Sirri Pasha, Public Works. 4. Mohamed Moheb Pasha, Wakfs (P'ous Foundations). 5. Ahmed Hilmi 
Pasha, Education. 6. Adli Ycghen Pasha, Foreign Affairs. 7. Abdul Khalik Sarwat Pasha, Justice. 

8. Ismail Sidki Pasha, Agriculture. 
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CAVALRY IN THE DESERT. 


tli<* ( Jn\ t-riniu'nt iiKxlifitMl its (l(*c*ro(* of Se[)- 
IrmlxM* l*l\ iuhI tlif proportion of any 

oMo hoUlin^jj un(l<*r cotton to ont'-third instc*ad 
of n (piartcr. J at tic had hccn (tcaic to jm'vcnt 
tli<‘ hrcakin^^ of tho marked, whether owin^ to 
t he ^■\istenco of the* nth<T claims on the* at te*nt ion 
e)f tl»e* Dritish 'rre*asury e>r ne)t, it is imce'rtain. 

At the* lie'^imiing of ()cte>t)eT the*, (JoNornme'nt 
issiu*d the fe)llenvin^ : 

'I'hc l^^yptiiin e JoviM-iiiin'iit \\ill slmit ly i^siuj Trcasuiy 
t(i tlu' \tihn* nt .€ls.S,oaajU)'l, i! l’'.5.(_)00,00e) of 
%\ liicli will lit' l»y flu* Mritisli e Jovt'rnintMit 

and (hf* hiiltini'a hy (Im t'^yptian ( J<)\ friiiiiciil ’n icsrrvc. 
'I’ho hmnL will ho rcdffmjihlt* li'oin a pcritxl of throo to 
''IK iiu>nlh'>. 1 ho laltt'r la'inj^r lla* inaxiinuin tiato, hut art* 
I fiifwal 'It* it nt'fosva ry . riioy will ht- i'^>iio<l iti laiialoii 
aiul e'niro. prt’ft'itini* hciii;^ }j.i'‘’>i whifh of tin* two 
plact's i<, ihi' iiiori- ta\ oiii'ahlo. hut a'^ far as po>.sihlf llu* 
« li'fivioii ot lilt* ('diiim'iI t)t M iiii-nt or ' to is‘'Ut’ 
in Ltiiultii) anil ()(Mi,nnn in ('airo will ht* tariit'tl nut. 

In no ( 10 . 1 * will I In* unit tif I'l'.S.aOl) OPtl ho i*Kot*t*tlotl . 
I la* hontL i'--.ut'il in C’airo will ht* paitl hy tht* e5ov«*ru- 
nu'iil in National liank ntitt*", ])iintt’(l s])ot iallv h>r tlio 
puiposf; tho'^t* I'.'.ufil ill laaaloii will bi3 paitl iu yolit 
I r in noti*'; of lla* '^tiiiu* \alut*. 

'riii'si* arnmucmiMit s ha\ inc faile*d to assist 
the nct'dy section of <*iilt i vate)rs effectivedy, tho 
< Je>vt*rmiu*nt at length fell in to seime^ extent 
with the* rccomme'iielat ion e)f the Cotte>n C’om- 
iiiission. and commissioned four of the principal 
linns at AU'xandria to buy thi* e*otton belcaiging 
to the smalk'st cult i\ i\l ors as soon as possibles 
at reasonable prici's to a. limit of 11,000,000, 
and at the same tinu* made* *irrange'nie*nts 
for the* cuai-anti'cin*^ of e'e'rttnn ad\'anees 
aj^ainst cotte.>n by the* National 13ank e)f Kgypt. 
'These me*asures produ(*eil a ^oe^d e*t'fi*c*t , and 
the amount of 4*otton w hie*li the* ( h>\'ernnu*nt 


ne'edt'd to purchase* was small. 'The* market, 
imjm>V(‘d inune'diate*l\N but in tho eipinion of 
.t!joe>d judge's e*arlier action would have* save*d 
the e*omnuinity very considerable losst*>j and 
al>at(*d discontent more* rapidly than did the* 
somewhat tardy ste‘ps abe)ve; re'fe'rre'd to. 

J^ut if tlie* Ministry of Kinane*e* die! ne>t, 
])<*rhaps, ejuite* rise* to the* situatiejii (hiring the* 
pe*rie>d that followed the* (.)utbreak ejf war with 
the* Ce*rnian and Austro-Hungarian J'^inpire's 
and pree'ceh'd tlie* rupture* with d''urke*y, the* 
.Ministr>' eif lnte*rior did admirable* work. Its 
handling e)f tlie* preiblem prcse*ntf'd by the* 
prese'iiee* e>f large* mimbe*rs of e*iu‘my subje*ets in 
l^g\ pt anel the* me*asiire*s it took against 'Turkish 
and native* suspe*(*ts wbe*n 'i’urke’y bad jeiineel 
eair e*n<*mie‘s will be dese*ribe*d late'r. It ma\^ be* 
neite'el be*re* that, with the* exe*t*ption of a law 
iiK*re*asing the* pe*nalti(*s feir })reaclu*s of the* 
pe'ae'e"* e*e>inmitted by assemblie's of more^ than 
fe)nr pe*rsons, ju) ne'w* legislation was rtHpiiretl 
to meet the situation. 'The polie-e* elid their weak 
we*ll, and be)th Hritisb and T]g\'ptian Inspectors 
e)f Iiite'rior ke*pt a ^'igililnt e*ye' eai all possible* 
agitateirs, while? vagabonels we're* se*nt l>.ie*k 
whenever possible tej tbe*ir own province's and 
bidden to stay there. 'The* dire*<!tion of the* 
various administrative me*asure*s for the main- 
tenance of e^rder during the lirst three mejnths 
of the* war wa.s in the hanels of tho Adviser to 
the Interior, Mr. (now Sir) K. Craham. Afte*r 
the ore>elamation of martial law* tho General 
Dflieer Comn\anding the Army of Occupation 
was ultimate*ly rcspemsible for public trail- 
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qniUity, but the m<ni';ures laki^ii a l hoc \vi‘rt' 
still carried out under the orders of the Adviser, 
who throughout tliis dihieult ])eriod deserved 
right well of his country and of lOgypt. 

The military measures tak(*o at, the outset 
cannot be dt'seribed in detail here. In August 
tla^ garrison was reduced through the departure 
of units belonging to the Army of Occupation, 
but in Sej^tembcr Indian troops, deta -lud from 
the Indian Kxpeditionarv Force, landed in 
Kgy])t and \v<*r(' inarched through ( *airo, wherc^ 
th(‘y made an t‘X( ('lhait impn'ssion. 'Jdie Sirhind 
Brigade remained for some time w'itli other 
Indian units near the 8uez Canal, where all tlu^ 
Indian forces in h]gypt were eventually posted, 
and was finally s(‘iit to Brance, its place aiul that 
of oth»*r Indian regiments which left for Pair<»pe 
being taken by fresh forces from Hindustan, 
iiK^luding Imjierial Si'rviee ti’oojis. In Sepltan- 
b<*rtlu‘ Fast I auictish ire 'Territorial Division and 
a brigade of Yeomanry arrived in Fgyiit . Oia e 
t hey had stdtk'd down, those troops traiiu'd on in 
admirable fashion, and though inft'rior* in ph\'- 
si(|ue to the Australian t roofjs, who arrix ed later, 
w’ere superior to them in <lisciplint\ shooting and 
manmuvring pow'<‘r. 'I'hiar i’c*lations with the 
iaiti\’(' population were rc'ally admirabh*. Al 
Hie end of Novcmb(‘r aaid the Ix'ginning of 
Dexjemher the Australian and \ew' Zealand 
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Fxpedit ionary Force arrived. Both contained 
admirable' military material, and the Now 
Zealanders, it may bo nott'd, ga\'e mneh less 
trcaiblc to the inilitarx* polif e. 

On the depurlurc i>f (k‘iu*ral Sir .1. Byng in 
SeptemhcT, Ja’eut . (general Sir John Maxwell 
was appointed (^>mmander-in-Ohi(^f of tho 
British Forei'S in l\g\pt. Sir John Maxwell, 
wJio at tli(' onthrt'ak of war was lifty-livo yeiu's 
of age, joined the Aiiny iii 1870. Ifo had 

the great(‘r part of his military canM?r in 
I'gypt. lh‘ was with tin* Black Watch in the 
Tigy[)tian War of 1SS2, and was present at the 
J kit tie of Tel-t‘l-Kehir. He was a Staff Captain 
in the Hill Fxiierlition of ISHt-S."*, and then 
serv'c'tl as Aide-de ( 'amp to Major (teiii^ral 

(Jrenh'll with the lygyjitiaii i<'rontier FieJd 

Force. He was promoted Brevet Litait.- 

Coloiit‘1 for his services iit Dongola in ISOti, and 
eominande«l the second lOgVjitian Brigade at tin? 
Battle' of Omdiinnaii. In the South African 
War he (‘ommanded a Brigade, and was aft-or- 
wards appointi'd Military (hix envoi* of l*ri'- 
loria. In 10t)8 ho w’as given Hu* eomma-nd of 
the forces in I0g.\'pt and he held this appoint- 
ment until t w’o years before tlu* ( h*i*at< Wai*. His 
grt*it pojailarily with the natixe [lopiilation of 
all <legn‘es and his remarkabh* knowledge of 
t!u* (MMintrx ^\ere xahiahli* ass(‘ts t,o the British 
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Occupation throughout this pc^riocl, and when 
martial Jaw w as declared he imposf'd it witli the 
minimum of nec(‘ssai’v sev'crity and with 
practically no interference wliatev'cr with the 
lUirmal life of the (M>untry. 

^riiere w<*re oJ>vir)us diiriculties in d<‘aling with 
Oermari and to some extent W'itfi Turkish 
propaganda as long as the (ierinan and A list ro- 
ll ungarian Governments wcto dipkanatically 
represi’iil ed in Kgy[)l, and Herr von Piinnwitz, 
Airting (kirman Diplomatic. Agent in tlio place 
of Prince Hat/.feldt's succf\ssor, Herr vou 
IMi<jueI. rec<*iv(‘d a })i-weekly foFTjign otlice 
“ hag ” fi'oiii H<‘rlin liy way of Constant inoplo 
arul Heirut. At Hk* end of August it was decided 
to expel those ( lerman and Aust ro-H ungarian 
.suhjects, in<*Iuding l)iplomali<* and (’onsular 
repres(ail at i ves, whose pre.'>enee was c(jri.sidered 
uiaiesirahle. An intimation to this effcjct was 
tlic'refore con\'eyed to Dr. von Paimwitz and 
<s)unt J.iOuis Sz.(M*henyi by Gi'iieral »Sir .1. Hyng’s 
aid<*-tl<‘ camp. 'riie aggrievtnl dijilomat ists 

protesti'd to the lOgyptian Governni<*nt , which 
returiK'd no answer to theii’ protest. Article 13 
of its decision of August 5 <Iisp(‘ns<*d it from that 
formality. On September 10 lioth left Alex- 
andria for Italy by th<’' s.s. (’atania, and tho 
Ani<'ri<*an anil Italian Diplomatic Agents took 
over th(5 protection of their nationals in Kgypt. 
F(jiir German Gonsular ollicials were left under 
the cha.rg(5 «>f the Anu'ricaii Agency and two 
Austro-Hungarian Consular ollic*ials under that 
of the Italian Agtaicy. Tho German (k)vern- 
ment and that of the Dual ISlonarehy did their 
utmost to malvi' (‘apital out of this intndi'ut, 
mon‘ c*sp(*cially at Constantiiiopkx Ihit tho 
measure was j^urely a military oni*. and abso- 
luti'ly dt'fensible on military grounds. As long 
as a British army occupied Kg^^pt the Gom- 
mandt‘r of that army had the right in war time 
to take all necessary na'asiin's for tla> proteetiem 
of the troops under his ordei*s, including the 
i'xpulsion of c'lUMuy subjects, whatever their 
rank, w host; presence was inet)nvt*iiii*iit or 
tlangerous. Till the taid of August no ste{)s luid 
lu'cii taken eithc'r to ri'gistta* enemy subjects 
ri'sident in k’gypt- or to ])revent Austrian and 
German reseiwists from leaving the country. 
Many <>( lluau ilitl so; those who wt*n‘ unable 
ti» make tluar way to Italy taking puss^lges for 
Syrian ports. In Septtanber, lii*st unmarried 
and latter marrit'd enemy' reservists were 
prevented from leaving the country, and on 
October 1, BH4. a proclamation was issutnl by 
the (h'neral OlVicta* Gommanding th(‘ Army' of 


Occupation calling on all German and Austro- 
Hungarian subjects to register themselves, 
failing which they would render themselves 
liable to arrest by the military'’ authorities. 
The registration form show'ed age, profession, 
length of residence in Kgypt, family, and liability 
for military service. It was only returned, in 
the case of male enemy residents, 1.o persons 
over 48 y^ears of age, for whom it served as a 
licence to reside and c;arry on business in Hgypt. 
The authorities, having thus obtained a list of 
enemy subjocis liable to service, sent all un- 
married rcst'rvists to Alexandria, whence they 
w’crc^ dispal(-*h<;d to JNIalta on November 1. 
With them w’ere deported tho crews of enemy 
ships taken as prizes and lying in Kgy|)tian 
ports. Tho pa[)crs of the remaining Gc'nnan and 
Austro-Hungarian suhjeels of from 18 to 45 
y’^ears id* age were Iheii examined, and all wiio 
couUl nut furnish ]>n)of of tlieir t'xcMuption from 
military s»‘rvi<!e vv(‘re disj>atchtHl to Malta with 
a number of married n»scrvist‘«. and souk; more 
erc;ws of prize' shij)s on Xovembi*!* 2S. i>t;tw’«H*n 
November 1 and Decemlxa’ 17, l,l)5l enemy 
subjects were' thus dcport<‘d. Aft(*r the; pro- 
elamation of the Ih’itish Prot e'ct orate and tho 
development of Turkish military preparations 
ill Syria, it bocame* ne^(*ssary to take^ more 
sw'<H'ping measures towards ( lerman and Austro- 
Hungarian subj(;ets, many' of whom continued 
to indoctrinate ignorant Kgy pt ians with a belief 
in the ultimate success of the Gcntral J*ow'ers. 
Malta la'ing now overcrowded with dc*porleos, 
including many Turks, a conceaitration camp 
to hold about 150 pi*rsons wjis fe)rm(‘d at 
Ak'xandria. There were sent to it : (a) Germans 
and Aust ro-Hungarians w ho wishc'd to go there ; 
(h) those who had no means of kuiviiig the 
country' or whose health woukl have suffered 
from a Kuropean winic'r; and (c) persons who 
for special reasons had not y)reviously been 
deportt'd. Karly' in 1015 all Germans, of what- 
<*vt'r age, w’ere recpicstetl to k‘ave the country, 
and ('xceptions wt're only iiiadt^ in case vs of age 
or infirmity', or where tlioroughly satisfactory 
guarantees uf goetl behaviour were forthcoming. 
No male German or Austro-Hungarian subjects 
were allowed to land in Kgypt, and no women 
without permission of the GencTal Ollicer 
Commanding. 

These measures were strict, but they' were 
by' no means harshly' applied. No Tricstinos, 
Dalmatians, Istrians, or Austro-Hungarian 
Slavs were deported unless there were par- 
ticular reasons necessitating their expulsion. 
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No woin'^n woro cU'portofl or sonf to ooncen- 
tmtioii camps, and it was only found necessary 
to reepjest three to leave the country. In cases 
wliero tlio lioad of a family had been deported 
and the family had no means of getting to 
Europe tiu* cost of the passage was borne by 
the (Jovernment. All petitions from Gennaixs 
and Austrians were submitted to the General 
OHicer Coinmanrling, whoso decision in tlieir 
ease was lina). All denunciations of individuals 
were in\estigiited by th(‘ Ministry of the 
liiWior through th<? police, and the decision of 
the General Ofticcr Coimnanding was taken on 
the result. Entnny subjects who were in tlie 
service of the J^gyptian Government on the 
outbreak of war were requin tl to sign a declara- 
tion in which they gave their name, rank, 
functions, and nationality, and declared that 
the present war would in no way affect the 
proper discharge of their duties an Egyptian 
officials, and that during the war they would 
do nothing to injure the arms or interests of 
Great Britain or Iut Allies. On Novtanber 25 
Sir John Maxwell decided that no Austro- 
Hungarians or (Vrmans could be allowed to 
remain in (iovc^rnment service, except such as 
could either obtain neutral or alli<‘d citizenship 


or a certificate from a neutral or allied Consulate 
that they had taken all steps in their power to 
renounce their old and to acquire a new nation- 
ality. On December 3 all enemy subjects in 
Government service were dismissed, and the 
reinstatement of such as had been able to accept 
the above offer was begun. Those who were 
dismissed were trr^ated as if their posts had 
))cen suppressed, and their rights to pensions 
and indeirmitics liquidated. Ten minor 
Government employees were deported with 
othc'r enemy subjects, and one only sent to 
JOngland on }>arolc at his uwn request. Through- 
out Sir .John Maxwell ustul the administrative 
machinery of the Egyptian Govermneiit up to 
the point where enemy subjects were handed 
over to the military authorities. That this 
machinery was in good hands was proved by the 
rarity of comj)laints, even on the part of those 
who suffered from its activity. 

Meamvhile a numbe^r of enemy merchantmen, 
mostly under the German flag, had been lying 
in the Canal, and had in many cases refused to 
take advantage of the pro\ isious of Article 20 
of the Egyptian Government’s decision of 
August 5, w'herel)y they w^erc^ pcTinitted to 
pass through the Canal and quit its ports oi 
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fvccoss without danger of capture or detention 
(in Egyptian waters), provided that tlieir 
passage of the Canal and departure from its 
ports of access were effected without undue 
delay. 

Tho danger of a block in the Canal was 
thu.s greatly increased. In one or twt) instances 
attempts to sink ships in the Canal were only 
just foiled in time by the vigilance of the 
IJritish and Egyptian authorities. The growing 
tension between Croat Britain and Turkey 
made it necessary to remove this source of 
danger, and on October 14 tho Egyptian 
Covermnent, which had every reason to com- 
plain of tho refusal of the captains of tho 
vessels in question to respect its decision, took 
drastic measures against them. On that and 
succeeding days Egjq^tian troops arriving at 
the Canal ports boarded the ships in question, 
22 in number, and occupied them with the 
object of preventing disturbances. Crews wore 
then put on board which took tho ships to sea, 
and at tho three-mile limit handed them over 
to the British Naval authorities, who took 
them over. All reached Alexandria by October 
20. Meanwhile the British Government issued 
a communication to neutrals and allied Powders 
which had been parties to the Suez Canal 
Convention. It pointed out that since the 
outbi*eak of war certain ships belonging to 


enemy countries hn.d been detained by tho 
Egyptian Government, some on account of 
hostile acts, others through fear that s\K‘h acts 
wore contemplated by their captains, while 
other vessels had declined to leave the Suez 
Canal though furnished with passes, thus 
proving that they wished to use the Canal 
ports merely as ports of refuge. Tho British 
Government could not jKlmit such an interpre- 
tation of the rights of free access and use of 
Canal ports. To mlmit it would iirqily its 
consent to tho early blocking of tho Canal. It 
was obvious, then^fore, that the Egyptian 
Governmt?nt was justified in removing en(3my 
ships which had remained long enough in tho 
Canal ports to show that they meant to stay 
there till the end of the w^ar. 

Three days after tho arrive j of tho last of 
those ships at Alexandria the Su[)r(Mno British 
Court sitting in Egypt ga\'e notice that it had 
instituted actions in its capacity as a Prize 
Court against tho owners and parties interested 
in the ships in question, “ the said ships having 
been taken os prizes by H.^1. Ships of War, 
and for tho condemnation thereof.” 

Meanwhile tho Turkish Government was 
pusliing on its preparations for a campaign 
against Egypt. The Sublime Porte assured tho 
British Ambassador at Constantinople that 
these measures were purely defensive and had 
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l)oen taken only in conHoqnenoo of the general 
mobilization of tlio Ottoman Army. But 
British Consular r(3})orts spoko not only of the 
iiiobilizatiun of the Damascus Army Corps, but 
of tlie formation of reserves regiments in Syria, of 
the dispatch to Aleppo of troo})s belonging to the 
X I Ith (Mosul) Army Cor[)s, and of an act ivo pro- 
paganda among the Arab tribes of the districts on 
t he Ixirders of the Sinai i’eniusula. Tho onicially 
inspired or controlled Arabic newspaijors of 
Syria and Palestine were tiiicouragod to publish 
violent articles against the P]ntente Powers. 
In September the entire Ottoman Press began 
to raise tho Egyptian question, and to demand 
by what right the British military authorities, 
whoso occupation of Egypt tho Porto had never 
recognized, had ordert'd tho (ierman and 
Austrian Agents to leave tho country, though 
they received their exrquaturs from tho Porte. 
False accusations of a sort calculated to arouse 
Moslem fanaticism were also made, and wild 
and mythical tales of “ massacres ” of “ harm- 
less Moslems ” spread abroad. At a later date 
parties •f “ fedais ’’ — the political desperadoes 
and agitators whom the Committee of Union 
and Progress employed for political assassina- 
tions, the persecution of minorities, and the 
promotion of revolutionary movements in the 
Caucasus and the Balkans — began to drift into 


Syria and incite the population against England. 
At Aleppo a local tailor was commissioned to 
make “ a variety of Indian costumes and 
measurements ” on designs supplied by German 
oflficors, it being tho object of some of the 
“ fedais *’ to enter Egypt in Indian disguise and 
stir up the population. Large quantities of arms 
were meantime being distributed among the 
Syrian Boduins with money subventions. 
Beha-ed-din Shakir, a prominent member of 
tho Committee, had made an agreement on 
behalf of the Government in September with 
the Sheikh of the Uovveytat tribe, and large 
bodies of Beduins were collected near Gaza. 
Finally, on October 21), the long-expectod raid 
took place, and 2,000 armed Beduins crossed the 
Egyptian frontier and watered their camels at 
Magdaba wells, 20 miles within tho Egyptian 
border. Before the Grand Vizier had received 
ollicdal Aews of this aggressive movement a 
Turkish destroyer flotilla had raided Odessa 
and sunk a Russian gunboat. On October 30 
tho British, French, and Russian Ambassadors 
asked for their passports, and on November 5 
Great Britain was at war with Turkey. 

Tho British authorities in Egypt were not 
caught unprei)ared. No sooner had the nows of 
the attack on Odessa and tho ruptures of 
diplomatic relations with the Porte reached 
Cairo than a large number of suspected l^irks, 
among whom wen* several officers, sent on 
c3niginatic missions to Egypt, wen> arrested, 
together with certain Egyptians whose? relations 
with the Ottoman {Special ^lission wore Hus|x?et 
or who were notorious sedition-mongers. Sir 
John Maxw^ell’s plan of campaign had been 
skilfully arranged. Tho British officials of the 
Ministry of Interior w'ore promptly invested 
with what amounted to military powers to deal 
with sedition, under the command of Si r 
Ronald Graham, the Adviser to the Minister 
of Interior, who for the time bc'ing acted as 
Chief of Staff to the General Officer Commanding 
in all matters conn(?cted with the maintonanc<‘ 
of order. Orders for deportation or imprison- 
ment were signed by the Adviser until the 
situation vrfxs regularized by the proclamation 
of the British Protectorate. What amounted to 
a military dictatorship wa.s thus inaugurated. 
On November 2 the following proclamations 
w’ere issued : 

By tho General Officer Commanding ITis Britannic 
Majesty’s Forces in Egypt. 

Notice is hereby given that T have been directed by 
His Britannic Majo.sty*s Government to a.«snme military 
control of Egypt in order to secure its protection. The 
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country is therefore placed under Martial Law from 
this date. 

I, John Grenfell Maxwell, Lieutenant-General, Cum* 
inandin^ His Britannic Majesty’s Forces in Egypt, 
entrusted with the application of Martial Law, hereby 
give notice os follows : 

(1) The powers to bo exorcized under my authority 
by the Military Authorities are intended to supphnnent 
and not to supersede the Civil Administration, and all 
Civil officials in the service of the Egyptian Government 
airo hereby required to continue tho punctual discharge 
of their rcvspoctivo duties. 

( 2 ) Privaito citizens will best serve the eorninon end 
bv abstaining from all action of a nattire to disturb tho 
public peace, to stir up disaffection, or to aid the onomies 
of His Britannic Majesty and His Allies, and by con- 
forming promptly and cheerfully to all orders given 
under my authority for the maintenanco of public peace 
and good order ; and so long as they do so they will bo 
subject to no interferenco from the Military Authorities. 

(3) All requisitions of servico or of property which may 
bo necessitated by military exigencies will bo tin? subject 
ol full compensation, to bo assessed, in default of agr»‘c- 
m 'Ut, by an indopendent authority. 

By the second proclamation Sir John Maxwell 
reserved the right of interfering, if nocc^^sary, 
in the civil administration of tho country. 
This right was not exercized. That thi.s 
was so was duo to tho wise and imtriofic 
conduct of tho Ministry. Telegraphing on 
Dectunber 19, after the proclamation of the 


British Protectorate, The (^uro Corre- 

spondenti said : 

On tho outbreak of hostiliiios with 'Purkey the position- 
became admittedly more difficult and deli(?ate. Holding 
their mandate from the Khedive as the vassal of Turkey, 
Ministers must naturally have regarded certain inoaKures 
whi(‘h the situation demanded as inconsistent with that 
mandate, but they all n'alizcd that their first duty, 
overshadowing all other considerations, was to Egypt 
and tho Egyptians. . . . But while the Ministry as a, 
W’holo acquitted itself eommerulably, the lion’s share' of 
iill tho anxious and strenuous work has naturaily fallen, 
on tho shoulders of its chief — Kusscin Huchdi Pasha-— 
to whom tho greatest credit is due. Be hud gone through 
tho most trying period t)f otbee of any Egyptian I’remier. 
'Phe suddt'it assumption of control by the military 
iiuthorities might W'cll have heen expi'cteel periodically 
to giv<5 rise to what many men in his position might Inu'c 
rest'nted as encroachment on tho civil pi’orogative's. 
But Huchdi Pasha has shown remarkable adaptability 
anti appreciation of the true requin'ments of the moment. 
At no time has thcro been fric^tion, nor has one moment 
of anxiety been caused to the British authorities, who 
apprcciatt* very highly his sincere ami valuable co- 
operation, especially in flu* dillicult circumstances of the 
past two months. 

On November 7 Sir John Maxwell issued a 
proclamation announcing that a state of war 
existed as from November .5 between Great 
Britain and Turkey. The preamble was followed 
by thest^ important passages : 

Although from tho outset of tho war between His 
Majesty and tho Emperors of Germany and Austria the 
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Ottoirmn (joverninenf. un^lor the infliirnce of 

onoinios, have ropfaitHlly violated the ritchta 
^oou^ed to Ilia Majesty l:y iHlomational law and by 
treaty, Tlia MajoHty’s Covornniont havo KcrupuloU'«ly 
ahatained from any rotnlialory action until eonipflled 
thoredo, nob only by military preparations in Syria’ 
which can only bo directed against Eprypb, but by tho 
violation of tho K^yptian frontier by armed banda, and 
by an open and unprovoked attack by the Ottoman 
Naval Forces, under Oennan oHieers, upon tho territories 
of one of Tlia Majesty’s Allies. 

(iie.at Hritain is now fiu;htin|{ both to prot<‘et the rights 
and liberties of Kuypi, which were oriuinally won upon 
tho battlofiold by Mehomet Ali, and to secnio to her fho 
eontinuaiico t»f the peace and prosperity which she has 
enjoyed durinff tho thirty years of the Hritish Occupation. 

liceounizin^ the respect and veneration with which 
the Sultan in his religious capacity is regarded by the 
ivrohammedans of Kgypt, Oroat Britain takes upon 
Herself tho solo burden of tho present war, without calling 
iiI)on tho Egyptian people for aid therein : but She 
exp(»cts and requires, In return that tho population 
ahull refrain from any action of a nntiiro to hamper Her 
military operation or to render aid to tho enemy. 

'I'Ik' dispositions of the Kg:yptinn Gov<*rn- 
inont’s docdsioii of August 5 worn uppliod by 
Sir .John Alaxwtdl to tho Ottoman Einpiro, but 
no period of graco was grtintod to Turkish 
merohantinon in bJgyptian ports. Kgypt )>eing 
an Ottoman vassal, it was impossiJiIc to take 
inoasnrfs against Ottomans residing in the 
ei>untry. It was also nniKH*essary, sineo a large 
numl>er of the non-b]gyptian Ottomans were 
Syrians, Armenians, and Greeks who were 
sup])orters of tho British Ooeupation, and not 
a few of tlio I'lnks wc'ro deadly c'nemies of tho 
Committee of rtiion and l*rogress. The oHieers 
previously referred to wen^ sent to Malta with 
certain Egyptians. Other suspects wen* 
ordered to leave tho country, and requests to 
this effect were M*rved on Briiiee Mohniued Al , 


brt)ther of tho Kliedive, and one or two other 
mimibers of tlu^ Jvhedivitil family, who with- 
<lrew to Italy. The censorship of tie Bros-? 
was streiigth(*nt‘d, as was the military e('nsor 
sliip. Tho forrnor was well manag(*d at Cairo, 
li;sa well at Alexandria. Tho military censor- 
ship grew more (dhc*i(‘nt as its organization 
improved. Active stef)s wore taken, on the 
whole successfully, to jirevent tlie importation 
and dissemination of seditious literature. The 
Ulema, by a proclamation calling on the Mc^slc'in 
Egyptians to abstain from political agitation 
and excitement, greatly assisted the Govern- 
ment and the British military authorities. 

This regime was, of course, exceptional and, 
as far as some of its features wore concerned, it 
was necessarily temi)orary. As long as Egypt 
was dc jure a vassal State of Turkey if de facto a 
“ veiled ” British Protoetorate, Atinisters who 
held their mandate from a prince who Avas 
notoriously on tfie enemy's side, and whose 
.sovereignty was an emanation of that exercized 
by tho Sultan, Egypt’s Su/.erain could not well 
sign onlers for the deportation of persons whose 
crime was their devotion to tho Sovereign or 
the Suzerain. On the other hand, Advisers and 
Inspectors of Interior could not exercize 
exceptional powers over the heads of the 
Premier and his eolleagiu‘s for long without 
injuring the prestige of the latter. And the 
British authorities in Egypt liad nothing 
whatever to gain by injuring tho prestige of 
their good friends. The situation had soine- 
iiow to be regularized. . Three questioas had to 
be settled — that of the Sultan’s suzc'rainty over 
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Ej^ypt, thixt of the Kliodive, and. ari.siiiL^ out of 
the Hrst two, that of the futures govcTiirnent of 
the country. 'Turkish su/(‘rainty w»us a gfiost 
that had to l)e laid. It had always troubled 
some men’s dreams in Egypt ; of late it had 
.seeinotl to trov*ihle more. Tlu; Turks, by 
forcing war on the Alli<‘s and by massing troops 
in Syria for the invasion of Egyj)t, stood to 
lose their vassal province unless victoritais. 
England had forboriu' to declare* a protectorate 
after Tel-el-Kel)ir ; she had disappointed 
Count Aehrenthal by d('clining to annex the 
countiy when he had torn up the 'Treaty of 
Berlin and annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
she had utade no use of the ocetisions offered 
when Abdul Hamid threatened the Sinai and 
when Erance declared a prot<.*ctorate over 
INIorocco. The present situation — Egyfit 
practically at war with Germany and Austria 
Jfungary, yet the vassal of their allvi ruled by 
a Government whose -mandate emanated from 
the Sultan, but which had undertaken to give 
every as.sistarK!e to the British Army of Occu- 
pation in the struggle wdth the Sultan’s allies 
— was too absurd to be prolonged. The Com- 
mittee of Union and l^rogress had led Turkish 
suzerainty in the game f<jr Egypt. It was for 
us to take the trick and desdare Turkish suze- 
rainty forfeit to the King of England. 

The Khedive had shown little hesitation in 
joining the enemy. His past was not such that 
his defection could be excused as having been 
forced upon him. He had intrigued with Abdul 
Hamid against Egyptian interests, with the 
Committee against Arabs and with Arabs 


against the Committin*. He had encouraged 
wealthy Egyptians to aid the S(‘nussi in his 
struggle against the* Italian.'-, and he had aided 
th<» Italians against the Senus^i. He had 
intrigued with 'Turks, Arabs, and the (Vmtral 
powers against tlie Hritish Oeeupation. It 
was ini]K)SKihle tliat he should remain on the 
Kliedivial throne. Ibit no Egyptian machinery 
for liis (k'thronement existed. 'The Grand 
Mufti, as the mandatory (►f the Slieikh-uMslam 
<if 'I'nrkey. who had ret'ently declared a Holy 
W’ju’ (to which T^gypt, hy tlie vNay, paid small 
attention) against Tatgland and luu* Allies, 
e<Hild not issue a “fetwa” <»f deposition, nor 
<Mmld the Ministers dc*pose their Sovei’eigii. It 
was lor tlie British Governnu'iit to declare the 
Kliedivial throne vacant hy reason of the 
conduct of Ahhas Hilmi, who had joined the 
King’s (‘iiemies. 

'I’hese two tpicstions were i*asily .settled. 
Hut the question of the future .status of Egypt 
wtis more diniciilt. 'Tliere were two alterna- 
tive.s — annexation or prolcet^avif e -lor h’gyptian 
indepond(*nee was not desin*d by the majority 
of Egyptians, and could not liave been main- 
tained against oven a si'cond-rate European 
State without a close alliance with the domi- 
nant .sea Power. There were argumemts for 
Hiinexatioii Avhich schemed more cogent in 
London than in Cairo. 'The annexationists 
believed that tlie ado})tion of Mie m<m? simple 
if more violent course would enable Great 
Britain to deal with the problem of the foreign 
jurisdictions in Eg\q>t rnon* effectively and 
expeditiously than would otherwise be possible. 
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Somo took tlir viow that the [)roclamation of 
a j)ro(<*(itorato would iiu‘n‘ly load in tho c*nd 
to frosli diilioulticH betwoon tho Kgyptian and 
British sidos of tlio administration. At Cairo, 
on tho citljor hand, it was hold by those best 
(|iialiti(^d to form an opinion that this loss 
showy policy was tia* soundest. '^rhf3 intol- 
li‘C!tual oli'iiaaits anu>ng the Arab peo])los 
whom the Turkish and J..(*\’anl in<* I’an-Isla mists 
Iia<l boon striving to eombino against us had 
b 'on profoundly impri'ssed by our unremitting 
otforts to pr(*p»^*’<’ the l^igyptians for solf- 
governinont, and by our abstinenco from all 
notion ealculat(‘d to ropr(\ss tho development of 
local institutions. Again, wo liad entered into 
the world’s struggl<i on behalf of “ small 
iiat ionalit ios.” 'rruo, a national fooling as 
distinct from tho religious bond of Tslaiu had 
not yot sunk deep into tho minds of tho masses 
in Kgypt. But it cxist(?d, if less strongly than 
in most European States, among tho more 
enlighb'iKHl eUisses, and there were indications 
that it was gaining ground among them. Bvc*n 
among the masses there wiis a racial fooling 
or particularism which contained in itself tho 
g(Tms of nationalism and deserved respect, tho 
mon» so when it was r(*membered that tho 
Kgyptian people had on tho wholo bohave^d 
very well during tins ))oriod in which its hostility 
might hav'o proved most embarrassing to us. 
Kinally there were larger V(\sted interests bound 
uj) w'ith tiu' maint<*nance of tho House of 
Mohamed Ali, the dynasty which had given 
Kgypt its rulers sinc.e tlu‘ early days of the 


nineteenth century. It would have been folly 
to ignore, and xiltimately dangerous to annoy, 
them. After liearing both sides the British 
Covernment supported the “ men on the 
spot ” and d(*cided in favour of a protectorate. 

It was m;ci*ssary, too, to choose the Khedive's 
successor. Prince Hussein Kamil, uncle of the 
Kliedive, the* senior member t>f the reigning 
House and its worthiest reprc*sentntive, was 
the obvious choice. J^iit tho Prince, though 
willing to acc€^pt the offer of the Khedivial 
throne, was in no hurry. “I am not ‘ ar- 
r/e/.s/c,’ ” he said to the Special C’orrespondent 
t>f 7Vjc TinieSf to whom ht* grant^'d an interviiwv' 
just lM‘forti his accc^ssiori. “ I had no need to 
be, for 1 ‘ arrived ’ 59 years ago.” He felt 
strongly and naturally that if lie was to a]ipear 
before his people as Kngland’s nominee to the 
throne of Ins deposc'd nephew he must appear 
with something in his hands. Negotiations 
followed bctw'een him and thi^ British Govern- 
ment’s represen tat iv(‘ at Cairo, Mr. (now Sir) 
Milne Chcetham. Th<‘ acting British Agent 
conducted tht'se delicate negotiations in a 
manner that won the admiration of all who 
were conversant with the facds. He reiccaved 
useful assistance from the Oriental Secretary 
to the British Agcaiey, Mr. K. Storrs. Tt was 
linally settled that Prince Hussc*in should oseend 
the throne with the title ar»d style of Sultan, 
which laid lieen hornti by the independcait 
Mameluke rulers of lOgypt the “ Soldans of 
f^gypt ” of our ernsjKling aneest-ors — anti the 
Katimidos h(‘fore them. His title in PVaich 
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was to be llautosse, in Arabic “ Azamat,'’ to 
distinguish him from the Turkish CIrand viziers 
and ex -Grand viziers and Sheiks- ul- Islam and 
the minor princes of tlie Khedivial family, who 
boro the title of “ Altesst\” Tlio standard 
of thcj KJicdivial TTouso, throe white crescents 
with their backs to the staff, t^aeli with a live- 
pointed white star between th<' liorns r>M a re«l 
Hold, was adopted as the national Hag of Kgypt. 

The Rritish Goverimient ap})oiiitt'd a Ih-itish 
High (kanmissioner in l^gypt, and the name 
of “ J British Agency ” gav<' place to that of 
“ Hritish Hosidc’iicy,” as the title of oiir repre- 
sentative’s ofhcial residciiie(\ For this impor- 
tant and responsible 2)ost the Hritish Govern- 
ment selected Sir Ib'iiry M(;Mahon, an ex- 
soldier, who had won high distiiudion as a 
political oHicer under the Indian Gov<‘rnm<‘nt , 
and was thoroughly acquainted with Orit'ntal 
ways of thought. Tlu^ views <^f the Hritish 
Gov'ernment as regards the newreginK' were* st.‘t 
forth in the following communication, wliich was 
transmitted to Prince Hussein on its bc'half by 
]Mr. Milne (-heet ham, and afti'rwards published: 

VOUII lllUMNKSS, 

I am instructed by ITis Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign A (fairs to bring to the notice of 
Your Highness ttm circnrn«tances preceding the out- 
break of war botweoii His J Britannic Majesty and tbo 
Sultan of Turkey and the ctianges which the war on tails 
in tho status of Egypt. 

In tho Ottoman Cabinet there were two parlies. On 
tlie ono side was a inodcrato party, mindful of the 
sympatliy extended by Oroat Britain to every odort 
towards ndorm in Turkey, wfio rocognizeni tliat in (he 
war in wliich His Mojosty wu.s already <'ngftgc<.l no 
'rnrkish iiitcrost.s were concerned and welcomed (lie 
assurance of His Majesty and His Aliio''’ (hat. neither in 
Kgypt nor filsewhoro would the war be used as u pretext 
for any action injurious to Ottoman interests On (lie 
other side a band of unscrupulous military adventurers 
looked to find in a war of aggn‘ssi<)n, waged in concert 
with His Majesty’s enemies, the means of retrioviiig the 
disasters, military, fiiianciiii, and economic, into whic h 
they had already plunged their country. Hoping tu the 
last that wiser counsels might jirovuil. His Maje-.ty niid 
His Allies, in spite of repeated violations of their rieht*-, 
abstained from retaliatory action until eornpcllcd thereto 
by tho crossing of the Egyptian frontier by armed bands 
and by unprovoked attacks on Tlussian open ports by 
the Turkish Naval for<;es under Uerinan olficers. 

His JVtajesty’s Government arc in possc'ssion of niiiple 
evidence that ever since the outbreak of war with 
Germany His Highness Abbas Hilini Pasha, late Khedive 
of Egypt, has definitely thrown in lii.>. lot with His 
Majesty’s onemics. 

From tho facts above set out, it results that (lie 
rights ovtr Egypt, whether of the iSiiltaii or of the him 
Khedive, arc foifeit to His Majes^^y. 

Hi .5 Majesty’s Government have already, throijgli the 
General Officer Commanding His Majesty’s Forces in 
Egypt, accepted exclusive lesponsibiiity for the dehaieo 
of Egypt in tho present war. It remain.; to lay down 
the form of tho future govei-nrnent of the eoiiiitiy, frccsl, 
as T have stated, from all rights of suzerainty or cjther 
rights heretofore claimed by the Ottoman Gmernment. 
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MEUT.-GENERAL SIR J. MAXWELL. 

Ox tho Jight.s thus ac'cruing to Hi«, Majesty, no less 
than of tho.so exorcized in I'gypt during tho last tliirty 
years of rt*forin, His M^ijesty’s (lovernment regard 
themselves as li'ustoe.s for tho inhabitants of higypl. 
And His Majc'^ty’.s Go\ <‘rumenl. liavo dec^ided (bat Great 
Britain can best fulfil tbo respon.sibilit ies .shf‘ lias ineurroil 
toward I'gyiit (ly the tormal dts'laration of a Britisli 
l*rot.oc(ora|j*, and by thi.‘ government of tlio country 
undc'r sucih Proteetortitc by a Priiu'o of tho Khedivial 
Kainily. 

In lliesct eircumslanet'S I am instructed by lli-. 
Majc.sty’.s Government to inform Vuur Highness thai, 
by reason of your age and I'xperienee, you lixivc* been 
eho.sen as tlu* Priiu^o of the Family of Meheinet Ali most 
wortliy to occupy the Klaslivial position, with the title 
and .style of Sultan of lOgypt ; and, in inviting Your 
Highness to aecejit the rc'^ponsibilit i(!.s of Your high 
olficT, 1 am to give you the foiinal a.s.suranee that Groat 
Britain accepts the fiiili'st respfinsibilit y for the defenco 
of tho territories iind<'»' Your Highness against all aggre.s- 
.''ioii whc'iiecjsoever coining ; and Mis Maje.sty’s Govi*rn- 
nieiit authori/e mo to deelaro that alter tht» oslahlish- 
nn*iit of the J^rilisli Protet't orate now annoiineed all 
IOgyi>tian subjects wberover they may be will lx; (‘ntithsl 
lo n*ceive tho ]>ro(eetiun of His Majesty’s Governnient. 

With tlie Ottoman .suzerainty there will disappear tlu» 
restrictions heretoforo plaeetl by the Ottoman (irinans 
upon tlie niiiiibcrs and organization of Yriur Mighru>ss*s 
Army and upon tho grant by Yonr Highness of honorific 
ilistinet ions. 

A.s reganis ica-eign relations. Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
iiK'iit tlecin it most ••oiisistent with the new rc‘spfjnsibilil if?s 
a.ssuined by Great Britain that the relations between 
Y'onr Jligbiics.s’s Governiiieiii and the Bi*presontat i\ es 
of Foreign Powers .should henceforth be conducted 
through Mis Majesty’- Keprescntativ'’e in Cairo. 

H is Majesty’.'^ < to\ crniiient have ri'jieatcdJy placed on 
record that th<* system of fiVeaties. known as the Capitn. 
latioiiH, by whieli Your Higlincs.s’s Governmciil is bound, 
are no longer in liarrnony with fhi? ilevelopmi'nt of the 
country : but. in the opinion of Mis Majesty’s Govern- 
merit, the re\'i‘-ion of those treaties may most eon- 
venieiifly he po'-tponerl until the end of the pre.seiit w/ir. 
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WESTMINSTER DRAGOONS IN EGYPT, 
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wcmi natiirnlly most, ^onniiio in t-JuMr [irofrKsions 
of I’nr Sultan Hussrin woukl luivi' none 

of lluttn, and diHiuissed (‘very pt'rson who was 
in the Klu'dive's employ. With some of 
ih(‘ exalte Htud<‘ntH, (^Hp(*eially those' of th(5 
Law S<?hool, over a of (lolitic^al agitation, 

and the more* r<*actionary LJIe*ma and their 
discipk's, they foriiMHi what mi^lit liavo de- 
ve'lopenl into a sort of Kgyptian “ Le^jiitimist ** 
party. Ihii for the presemt the?y were silent, 
heM?aiise theiy feuire'd. The HeMiuin notables, 
with fenv exee}>iions, had alnwly eie'seemde'd 
with their uhliuI shrew’dne^ss tej the' British side* 
of the fe5ruu\ As for the fellahenai, who had 
no eaiise whatever to love^ Abbas llilmi, 
“ itkoKsarit siniinuh ” (his teeth are' broken) 
was the?ir most frequent eommeait, when they 
re^ad of the dejiosition of “ KftVndina.” Many 
(jf the inoinbt^rs of the Khedivial family whe^ had 
sutforeul from their kinsman’s avarice doubt le' s 
ochoe'd the) semi imonts of the^ fellaheeai in more* 
polishexl language. 

llis aucei'ssor, Sultan Hussein Kamil, was 
born in 1853. At the' age of 14 he was sent 
to Paris to continue' his e'dueatioii, and there 
was a gue'st at the e*ourt of Napoleon HI. and 
Xhei playfe'llow' of the Prince Imperial. In 
1861) he acte'd as Ghambcrlaiu to the Kmpivss 
Kugenie at the> magnitieent opening of the 
Suez Canal, and returned to Kgypt in 1870. 
Ho was appointe'd Inspeotor-Ce'iieral of the 
14elta in 1872, and later lu'ld several port- 
folios, showing exceptional energy during his 
tenure of the Ministry of Public Works, notably 
in the great HockI yenir of 1874. On the abdica- 


tion of Ismail Pasha in 1878, Prince Hussein 
re^tired to Napless with his father. His brother, 
Tew’fik Pasha, was reputed to be jealous of him, 
and there is reason to believe that Ismail l^asha 
luxd at one time the intemtion of altering the 
order of succession and appointing Hussein as 
his successor. After his return, he for long 
played no political re>le, but was able to render 
eionsiderable assistance in many ways to tho 
British Occupation. 'The Khe^divial Agricul- 
tural Society was founde'd by him in 1898, and 
rendere^d great service to the country. Keenly 
interested in agricultin*e, gardening, and 
te^chnical and industrial education, he could 
spare time for much philanthropic activity, 
especially in his capacity as president of the 
Cairo First Aid Society. In 1909 he returned 
to political life and became president of the 
Legislative Council and General Assembly. He 
certainly did much to raise the tone of their 
debates, finally resigning in March, 1910, when 
these bodies, inspired by the Khedive and tho 
extreme Nationalists, foolishly rejected tho 
proposal for the extension of the Suez Canal 
Concession. Strongly Anglophile, and at the 
same time a patriotic Egyptian, with a thorough 
knowledge of, and liking for, tho fellaheen, 
whom most Turco-Egyptians w^ere inclined to 
despizo, tho new ruler of Egypt w^os tho anti- 
thesis of his nephew. Honest, open-handed to 
a fault, proud, yet courteous to all, and gifted 
with remarkable personal charm, he inherited 
the best qualities of his father, to which he joined 
a ve^ry genuine desire for the betterment of 
tho masses. A spare, lithe -built man of aristo- 
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cratic Albanian type, with a manner that com- 
bined dignity and charm, his presence wets that 
of a ruler. In religion he w^as a devout and 
liberal Moslem, in ethics a gentleman. 

The first ofTicial act of the Sultan was to 
address the following rescript to Hussein 
Ruchdi I^asha, who, with the other members 
of the Cabinet, had resigned as soon as the 
deposition of the Khedive, from whom all 
Ministers held their mandate, had been ofYici- 
ally communicated to him ; 

My Dear Ruchdi Pasha, 

Rocont politiciil events havu brought about the 
establii^hinent by Great Britain of hor Protectorate over 
Bgypt and the vacancy of tho Khodivial Throne. 

By tho communication, of which Wo transmit you a 
ropy [the reference is to tho Briti*^!! Government’s 
communication published on page 3091, to be brought 
to tho knowledge of tho Kgyptian people, tho Govern- 
ment of His Britannic Majesty has appealed to Our 
devotion to Our country to tho end that We may toko 
the Khedivato of Egypt with the title of Suit an* while 
the Sultanate furthermore shall be liercditary in the 
family of Mohnmed Ali following nn order of succession 
to be determined. 

After a life devoted to tho service of tho country. Wo 
might have aspired to repose : nevertheless Wo consider 
it Our duty, in the particularly delicate situation of 
Egypt which those events have created, to assume this 
heavy responsibility and, faithful to Our past, to continue 
to devote Our energies to the service of tho Fatherland. 

This Wo owe to Egypt and to Our glorious ancestor 
the Great Moharned AH, whose dynasty W’o desire to 
perpetuate. In Our solicitiido for the interests of tho 
country We shall ever sock to ensuro tho moral and 
material well-being of its inhabitants by tho continuation 
of the programme of rofoniis which has already been 
commenced. The constant care of Our Government 
will therefore be tho dilTusion and the perfecting of 
education in all its stages, tlio good administration of 
justice, and its organization on linos more appropriate 
tti tho actual conditions of the country ; it will devtdo 


the most vigilant attention to questions connected with 
the tranquillity and security of tho population, and will 
give a new impulse to the economic development of 
Egypt. 

As regards representative institutions. Our aim will 
be to associate the govenujd more closely with the 
government of the country. 

For tho realization of this programme Wo have the 
assurance that Wo shall obtain the most sympathetic 
support from tho Guvernineiit of His llrilaunie Majesty, 
and Wo are convinced that the more precise definition 
of tho situation of Great Britain in Fgypt, by ilissipating 
all causes of inisundcrstandiug, will facilitate the col- 
laboration towards a common end of all (he political 
elements in tho country. 

For the task that awaits Us, Wc count on the loyal aid 
of all Our people. 

Knowing your cxporicnco and high qualities. \N'o 
appeal to your jiatriotism in demanding your aid in tho 
accomplishment of this task. We therefore summon 
you to tho Brosidoncy of Our Council of Ministers and 
invite you to form the Cabinet and submit to Our liigh 
approval the names of the c^olleagiies whom you think 
fit to propose to Us. 

• We pray the Almighty to bless Our efforts in this 
patriotic task. Hussein Kamil. 

Uuclidi Pasha’s reply admirably summed up 
his atf-itiido and that of lus patriotic colluaguc^s. 
After thanking His Highness for the honour 
conferred upon him, ho continued : 

Though fonnerly holding onico in virtue of a mandate 
from the preceding Sovereign, 1 nin above all an 
Egyptian, and 1 consider it my duty as an Egyptian 
to attempt uncDr the auspices of Your Highness to 
.serve my country, (ho higher interests of w'hich havo 
always guided mo and havo now proved superior to 
perconal considerations. 

The Now Ministry was thus composed : 
Hussein Ruchdi Pasha, Premier and Interior. 
Adli Yeghen Pasha, Agriculture. 

Ismail Sidki Pasha, Pious FoundatioiLs. 

Ahmed Hilini Pasha, Kducation. 
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Ismail Sii’ri Paslui, IMililic W'oi’ks. 

^'iisuf W'aliba l*iLsliu, Kitiancc*. 

Abdul Kbalik Sarwat I’asba., Justice. 

Tlio unly iiiciiiber ot llu; loriiicr ('ubiiuT wlio 
did not rcsuiiu^ was Mohaiiu'd 31 oh<‘)) 

l*aslui, tla^ Minister of Pious Founda- 

tions. This \N as aeeonnttMl for by the abolition 
of tho Ministiy of l^’orei^n Atfairs under th** 
IJritish Prott'etorate, and p»‘rhaps by tlic' favour 
wherewith Abbas Hihni was saiil to regard iho 
e\-Minister, w lu> had left I'.LWpt for Italy. 

l)n llie da\ of his a(‘eos:aon Sultan Hussein 
rt'eeived tho following lelej.;iMiu from King 
Cleurge ; 

On tlio t)i v> 1.1*11 You. 1 1 ijAlnio.-'S » iitcis ii})on 

yoiir liifi’i oltU'o I ili*-.iio tu r*i>n\’4'V tn V<inr llii^hno’^'^ th** 
<*\pi*t's‘4U>n of iny 1110*^1 i'l ic'iul -.hip tvn*l tlic' r*.'»*'Ur- 

anro I'f iny unfailinji support ii\ sah'rjnaulini! the iaugrily 
r.f lvj.*ypt and in .-rcni iiii» her iutuiu NM-il heinj^ and 
pi\is[u rity, 

Y’oni lliyhnuf.s hn.s 1 I'l ti .-allt'd upon nn<l<'r!nke th«» 
rosponsihililior* oi yoiar In^h olVu o nl u p.’aN u cii.-u:, in tin.* 
imtional life of Kgvpt, anil J leoi C4 ii\ iiu tfl lliMt yon uili 
ho lihle, witli tlio C4)0[)oitttinn of yoiir Ministers and the 
rroloetoralo of Orrat Britain, suroL *?: i'liMy to uvticoine 
all tho inlhi4*nr»'s which urn scchini; to <li*sfroy tho 
iiuIoj>cndenco i.*f I''.n\ [)t atal ilio wealth., lihoity, and 
I:appin'*:;is5 of its pcopio. 

CjiKORoa: FI. a.nd I. 

The Siiltan telegraphed the following ply ; 

'To His Majesty tt^e Kin^r, London. 

1 present to Yonr Majesty tho expro^sion ol my 
dcepe.-,i i.rat’.tiido for tho teelinn.^ of fribud.* with 
which yon ho« tit tu honour ino and for th« ajs-suranco of 
yonr \alnahle ;:aipport in safeguardinii tho integrity and 
independonro of Kgypt. 


Con. cioiis of the re.‘*poieihiIit Je.^ T havo just as^snmod, 
anti ro'^olved to devtdt} inysolf, in entire cooperation 
with tho Jhott'ctorato, *0 (ho piogres.s and welfare 
of my potip.c, I am liappy to ho aide to count in this 
ta.-k on Your Majc'-tyks i>rotcc(ion and on the a.s.si8tanco 
of Your Government. 

HessF.ix Kamit-. 

On Otet uiher 2u the Sultan mado his cere- 
monial entry into Abdin Palate. Not a single 
incident marred the order ai.d dignity of tho 
proceedings. Tbo military and police arrange- 
ments wire alike adu.irable, wJiile tl:e populace 
showed a good humour and obt dienco that 
rend(‘red tlie task of tho authorities an easy 

one. 

At half-past nine o’clock tho booming of 
tlie first of tho twenty-one guns of a i^alute 
announced that the Sultan had left the Palace 
of Jvamil-ed-Din. As the earmon sounded, 
tlio troops all along tho line of tho route pre- 
stilted arms — the smart Kgyptian cadets 
outside tho Kamil-ed-Din Palace, the long 
lint's of tho ICast Jjaneashire Ti'rritorial.s, w'ho 
lined the route up tlio street past the Savoy 
ITotel, tht> tall Now Zealanders altmg the 
Upper Jvasr-on-Nil Road, and the Sharia Magh- 
rahy tt> fht^ Opera Square nt'ar the Continental 
Hotel, the hard-bitten Australians, who carried 
t>n the lino into Ahdin Square, whore tho 
Ceylon Ilauters’ Corps, a (rim contingent, 
welt' rang(‘d between the Australians and the 
Jhitisb and Fgyqitian Cuards of Honour. Tlie 
guns ])o()nu*d '-lowly from liic l.'itatlek and the 
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EgN^ptian and European onlookers crowded 
forward from windows and balconies as the 
head of tho procession came into view. 

First rode the Vico-Commandaiit of the 
Cairo Police, then a sqtiadron of Yeomanry 
mounted on grey Aral;s, next — a bright touch 
of colour amid tho long lines of dust-coloured 
khaki and drill — came a squadron of J 0 gy|)tian 
r^ancers, their red fezes a fid red and green 
lance pcimons contrasting with th(' blue and 
white of their tunics. Bt liind tliem rode the 
Cavalry of the Bodyguard in })laek and dark 
blue, and then, preceded and attended by 
syces in traditional garb, came tho Sultan’s 
State carriage drawn by four magnificent 
wdiite horses, the scarlet and gold liveries of 
the coaclunen showing brilliantly up against 
the white. 

The Sultan, with the Prime Minister on his' 
left, drove slow ly past. His mien was dignified 
and resolute. Tho slight tilt with whicJi lie 
wears his higli scarlet Egyptian fez gave his 
bcai’ing just that little touch of panache 
that endears ruk'rs to their people, otherwise 
he VV41S soberly but perfectly dressed. As ho 
gravely responded to tho a}>plauso with which 
the people greeted him, looking full in tho faces 
of tho crowd, there was something in liis 
a(iuilino features and aristocratic bearing tliat 
reminded one of I ho proud Skipetars, tho Folk 
of tlu^ Kugl(\ of tJioso Albanian hills whence 
came his great ain*< stor. 


Egyptians, like other Orientals, cheer but 
little, but all along tho route, swelling louder 
and louder above tho strains of the I^cdiviad 
Anthem, sounded tho clapping of thousands 
of hands. Tho streets w’cre bright with flags, 
among which flashed most conspicuously of 
all the scarlet Khodivial Banner, with ita 
three white crescents and three stars. Tho 
JMinisters followed the State coach, tlion rode a 
fine sqiuulron of yeomanry mounted on English 
liorses. Xext came, accompanied by kavassea 
in scarlet, tJio carriages of tho Acting British 
High.fJoiiimissionur, tho Agency Staff, and last 
of all, J^ieutonarit-Cjleneral Sir John Maxwell. 

A great multitude of dignitaries and notables,- 
niostly from tho provinces, assembled in a great 
marquee in Abdin Scpiare, elieered and ap- 
plaud(!d tho Sultan as tho procession moved 
up to the entrance to tho l’alact\ As ho 
ent<*red its doors he turned and saluted hia 
subjects. A moment later tho sky, whicli had 
till then been overcast, brightened suddenly, 
and tho siui which Ancient Egypt had wor- 
shipped shone out. Thus Sultan Hussein 
entered his palace witli favourable omens. 

A reception whicli lasted over six hours 
followed. Huring it tho Egyptian troops, 
whose ofiicers, Egyptian and British, had taken 
the oath to tho new ruler, acclaimed Sultan 
Hussein. In tho course of the roeeplion His 
Highness addressed advice on agricultural 
and financial matters to tho provincial dclo- 
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^atiOns, cU* prerat (f I reli^inn^ rjuarrel.^, and 
iirjyj'd tJie ii()tal»lrs ot (iharbia provincr* in 
[)arti( ular to use* tlioir infliienctJ to [)Lit an end 
to tlir- funiily uhieh an* tlio prinr-ifial 

raviM* of rriinr* in He acimonished the 

Ijediiin Sheikiis of Fayuin, warning th<*in that 
tliey nmst rerneinher that tli(;y dwelt in a 
< ivili/.ed eriiinli’;)', and t hei‘»‘tor<‘, siihniit 

to ordered rnl<*. '’I'ho.-.e wJio pr€*h*rred lawless 
“ (h'sert ” eraiditions of exi-^fener; had best 
leave the eejuntry. 

It was not<*d that Sir .Milne* (dier‘thani, 
the Acting High ( ‘oiiimissioner, was aecord(*d 
an ent husiastir^ r<‘eeption by the crowd when 
arriving at and (h'partiiig from Abdin. 

At nightfall the whole of Cairo was brilliantly 
illuminated, d’hiis closed three* of the* most 
ev<*ntful days in the history of modern Kgypt. 

J)uring this p«*riod the Sudan luid been 
absolutely (juiet, to the r(*lief and pt'rhaps 
to the siirjirise of the British Military autho- 
rities. 'J'his huge r;ountry of n(‘arly a millioiL 
square miles in extent, peo[)led largely by 
Moslems wiio bail been eon<{ueretl by J.iord 
Kitelieiaa* only sixteen y<*ars before, and were 
among the bravest and most fanatical of 
African races, was jointly governed by CJr(‘at 
ihitiuii and I'^gyiit with a comparatively small 
garrison which included few white troops, 
'ria* religious f(*rvour of largi* elements <if tin* 


population excused and explained the fear 
that the action of Turkey might stir up tho 
tribes to rise. It was largely owing to tho 
action of the Govt;rnor-General of the Sudan, 
Sir Reginald Wingate*, and of the many able 
ohicers under his control that the whole 
country was not only (piiet but loyal, and that 
the entire jiopulation supported the British 
cause. Returning immediately after tho out- 
break of tho thvat War to Kgy[)t, Sir Reginald, 
who was also the Sirdar (Commander-iii-Chief) 
of tho Kgyt)tian Army, spent some time at 
Cairo, and after satisfying hiiiLsolf that the 
spirit of tho Kgyptian Army was good, went 
south to Jxhartiim, where he held many 
informal metitiiigs witli the senior Kgyptian 
olFicers and the chief local notahles. After 
this ho held a huge public reception at Omdur- 
man, where lie addressed tho r(*ligiuus leutlc rs 
of the people in Aral)ie, fully ^‘xpliiinirig the 
origin and (‘auses f>f the war with (.h‘rmany. 
'^riit,* speech w as loyally acc lainu*tl, and from that 
moment thiTe was no doubt of the feeling of 
the kaders of the Sudanese pi?oples. The 
Governor-Gt‘neral aft<‘rwards made* a rapid 
tour of tb<^ vSmlati, and lu'ld rece£)tions at tho 
chief towns of the Sudan, always w'ith the' 
same exe<*ll(‘nt results. It was made ek'ar 
by him and Ids chief sube)rdinate>s to tho 
notables in private e‘e)n vt*rsations that Turke*y 
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INDIANS WOUNDED AT SUEZ CANAL ARRIVING IN CAIRO, 


was drift iiiu towards war. Whoii war broke 
^)ut witli th(‘ Porto the ground had boon well 
})re})are<l, and the people wore not wholly 
taken by snrj)rist\ On November 7 fifty of 
the leading regimental otTieei*s, British and 
Kgyptiam wore summoTH'd to the palace at 
Khartum, ^^here the ( lovornor-General ad- 
dressed thc*m, and, after briefly explaining what 
had happt'ned, read a proelanmtion annf)\meing 
that a state of war between Great Britain and 
Turkey existed as fnan that <lay, and <*alling 
on the inhabitants of the 8iulan to render 
all the assistance that juight be required of them 
to the British, Kgypti^in, and Sudanese force's. 
A similar procedure was adopted in all tln^ 
}>rincipal garrison towns by the Governors 
or (.'ominandants at the same moment. On the 
following day the i^rincipal religious Sheikhs 
and I'leina were assembled, w hen the (Jovernor- 
(iene'ral addressed them, informing them that 
he was about to c*all upon the Grand Mufti 
to read them an address from him, and ex- 
pressing his confidence that as enlightened and 
patriotic men they would explain the truth 
and give good counsel to the pt'oplc*. The 
Grand Mufti then read an address in Arabic, 
in which, after recapitulating the benefits 
the British had wrought in the Sudan, he 
declared that this war had been un.sought by 
Great Britain, but forced on her by the madness 
of “ this syndicate of Jews, financiers, and low- 
born intrigiurs, like >)roken gainblei's staking 


their last coin, and in defnrenco to the urgc*nt 
<lemands of Germany and our enenuc's, who 
have gone to war with the one J\jwit w ho by 
her actions and the sontimi'iits of her people 
lias evc'F l>een a true and sympathc'tie frit'iid 
to the Moslems and to Islam.” 

Grc'at Britain had no tjuarrel w'ith Islam or 
its spiritual leaders. Sluj would c*ver mainteiu 
and enfuree on others tluj sain.'tity and inviola- 
bility of the Holy Plac'es. They nc*ed not 
fear tliat the war would affind (he situation 
of Islam in the w'orld. Their fears wera 
groundless, for the British Kmpirt' would not 
change the t:)osilion of a single Moslem subject 
for the worsen, or rj*pudiatc a single privilege 
granted U) its Moslems. 

The Uloiiia we'ie most entbusiastie and 
publicly [>n)lested their loyalty. Pnaninent 
among them was Sherif Yusof El Hindi, a 
descendant of the Propiiet, who had cnorujous 
influence in the Sudan, and the eldast son f)f 
the Mahdi, who voiiehed for the fidelity of all 
ox-Mahdists. The Ulema afterwards pro- 
duced an admirable manifc'sto, signerl by 
sixteen of tlieir chiefs. 'Pla' popular r(3Sponse 
W’a.s extraordinary. From all sides letters 
and tekjgranis promising support reached the 
Sirdar, and the Egyjitian officers made similar 
representations. Generous gifts were made to 
the Prince of Wales’s Fund. Kor did the 
attempts of Turkish agents to excite the people 
meet with the slightest success. A typical 
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rxanipln of Mu'ir failures was Uhj ease of ]"3Iniaz 
Mey, lOiiver Puslia’s aitle-(l«*-eani[) arui cn'ature, 
an ignorant black, wlio bad formerly served in 
tlui I^gyptian ( 'oast>;uards, joint'd the Turks 
in ('yrenaica, aiul bad done his utmost to 
jierjuni away the lif»^ of Aziz el Masri. 
dirt with a leju'lby sal an' and clad in Turkish 
unitorm this witless Vilackainoor landed near 
J*<irt Sudan in full view <if the doast guards, 
aial rt‘pa.;red to stano Arab tents, whence be 
made liis way in disguise to the ollicei's’ quarters 
t>t an t^gyj/tian battalion. He culli'd on tliti 
ohieers to rev<»lt.. Tlu'y [»roniptly arrt'stcti him, 
aial Ik‘ was s<'ntenc»*d to di'ai h alter trial by 
coiirt'inart ial, liis sentenct! being afterwards 
commuted in consetpiencc of the tUseUisure?-. 
hi» matle. 

I’ho Sudan suffered oiu' serious loss througli 
the war. Sir Kudolpli von Slatin, the Austrian 
»>llicer, w ho had bet n for many yeais a ^SFahtlist 
pristMier, and aitt'r liis rt'seut' l>y tlio Sirtlar hati 
dt>ne admii ible servict' to faiglantl anti lOgypt in 
tia* country whert^ lie liati been a captive, 
felt- himst'if t'ompelh'ti tt) st?ver liis connexion 
with t ht! seiwice. Jfis motivt's in st> tloiiig were 
creditable tt> his patrititism as a good subject 
of the haiqieror Francis Joseph, and were 
misunderstood by none of his old colleagues, 
loiust of all })y his old friend the Sirdar. 

Such was the history tif the Sudan for. the 
tirsi st'ven months t>f the war. Hritish oHicers 


stationed there regarded the loyalty and cairn 
of its tribes as litth^ short of miraculous,'* 
and the Siidan Times truly said that what- 
ever loss nr misery the v>’ar might have brought 
to the world, it laid at least given tlio I^ritish 
a proof such as would never otherwise lla^'o 
come to light that their work in the Sudan had 
not been in vain. 

On the outbrc*ak of hostilities witli Turkey the 
Allied warsliips in the Soutliern Levant and in 
the lied Sea rcceivM'd ordt'rs to observe hostile 
ports and to iirovcnt any smuggling or fili- 
bustering expeditions that rniglit be attempte<l, 
esjiecially from Hit? ctnist of Araliia, Details 
coneoriiing the activity of tliest? warsliips, main- 
ly liritisli, on the coast of Syria can be moro 
profitalJy givc'ii whtai the Turkisli oanqiaign 
ag>iinst Kgypt can bo fully described. In Hie 
Kt'd Sea an Indian expedition on its way to 
Kgypt pluekily efft'ctt'd Hie reduction of the 
'rurkish fort at Sheikh Said on the mainland 
iKNir Adtiii. A landing party covered by ll.M.S. 
Duke of Kdinburgh captured a considerable 
tpiantity of war inattu’ial with a loss of tlirco 
killt'd and a few' wounded. 

On ]\'ovembfT 5 U.M. cruiser ^linerva, 
which bad obst^rved Akaba during the Anglo- 
Tiirkish disjmte of lOOh, appeared befon* the 
town and demandt'd the surrender of Hits fort. 
Though there wt'n? not more tlian seventy or 
t'ighiy armed men in the places mostly Arabs 
with a few gendarmtis. Hie 'JVirks refused, and 
Hit? ff)rt anti ( Jovernmt'nt buildings wen? 
coiisetpieiiHy destroyed by the cruiser, assisted 
by Hu? destroyers Savage and Scourge. A 
landing party exchanged somo shots with tlu? 
enemy, in the W’adi Ithm, but suflert'd no 
fvisiialt ies. After this a close watch was ke]jt 
on Akaba till the emi of the year. Shells were 
tired at partit'S of Turks who showed themselvi's 
TKMr till? beach, and on oni* o(*casion a landing 
party drovi' a small body out of a trenc*h, 
suiT(*ring Hirei? and inflicting seven or eight 
casualties. The ^linerva was once forced to 
shift her anchorage owing to the tiro of a con- 
cealed field-gun, which dropped shells near 
her, and on another occasion liad a man killcil 
on board by snipers. Xotliing of note, how - 
1 ‘vi‘r, occurred till the year’s end. 

Afh*r the first invasion of Kgyptiaii territory 
by Heduins on October 28, the remaining 
Anglo- Egyptian posts were withdrawn from 
the Sinai Peninsnla to the Canal. Fort Naklil 
was ev'a<?uated, the cistern blown up, and 
certain buildings destroyed. Several rock wells 
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which might have been of service to an invading 
force were blown in with dyiianiite. The 
Egyptian oTicials wore withdrawn from El 
Arish without incident and the majority of the 
nomad Arabs of the dt'sert of Et-I^ih repaired 
with their flocks and herds to the mountainous 
country south of the Akaba-Nakhl road. The 
Hi'st raiding party which had crossed tlie border 
ceeins to have returned after stealing a few 
camels, but in the second week of Novemibor a 
force of Terabin Bi^duins fnjiri south-west 
Pal('stino accompanied by a few Turkish and 
(lerman oflic(?rs occupied El Arish, and aftcr- 
wai’ds atlvanccd towards Katia. Save for the 
excliange of a few shots between lieduin scouts 
and Egyptian Coastguard patrols no eii* 
counters took place till November 21. On 
that morning an Egyptian patrol composed of 
twfmty Sudanese cainelmen was surprised 
while encamped east of Bir-en-Nuss, and 
captured to a man. ('aptain Chope, of the 
Bikanir funnel Corps, and an hlgyptian oHiccr, 
Tdeutenant Anis, with a patrol of twenty num 
of the Bikanir Camel ('6rt)s, pushing eastward 
t-o gain touch with the Coastguards, found their 
camj) empty. An hour’s rid(i further east 


Captain Chope saw ahead of him a party of 
twenty men mounted on white camels, waving 
white flags. Thinking they w'ere tlio missing 
Egyptians he let them approach. Within thirty 
yards the Beduins raised their rifles and tvoro 
promptly shot down almost to a man by tho 
Bikanirs, who similarly disposed of another 
pjirty which attempted to attaek. Captain 
Chope then adv'ancctl towards Katia, when 
suddenly 150 Ijorsemon were observed trying 
to move round his right flank, while a like 
number trunl to turn his loft. Tie therefore 
fell back lighiing, but was liard pressed by tlu* 
mounted men, who kept up a hot fire from 
the saddle but durst not close with tlu^ ])lm‘ky 
Bikanirs, wd\o shot straight and fought th(? 
enemy off till they reach(*d their support s. Only 
five of them were then umvounded, with Captain 
f’hojK', who had a narrow eseape, having liis 
water-bottle ])ii‘ree(l and his sword hilt shivered 
by bullets, while his camel was wounded in 
the. liiimp by a ball from a Martini. The 
Egyptian oflieta’ Lieutf nant Anis and Suhadar 
Abdu Khau were killed, with t(‘n of the Bikanir 
men. 'Phree of the latter c‘ame in wounded 
and two more wounded men wvre afterwards 
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i^ussiAN F<p:infokcivM1<:nts and (Jicrman Kiotkkat Iwangorod Defeat of phe Austrians 
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Second (Jerman Offensue in i\H<AND A Success at Kutno Capture of Lodz Bussian 
Move on ('racow' — Fighting in the Carpathians 'Phe Situation \t the Fnd of J!)14. 


I X Clin[)tcr LVIl. wi' saw tli(‘ coiiclusioiL in 
tlio last clays of Scj)tcinl)(‘r, PM 4, of tin* first 
(Jalk'ian camimign. w licn tin* Biissians had 
not, only sHPcossfnlly l)(‘at(‘n ofY tlu* Austrian 
offonsi\'(^ at. all points, liiit laid s\v(‘j)( the (‘iR‘in;s' 
liack o\'(‘r Ids own liordurs,' anti liad alnio.si 
dri\(*n him out of the whole I.’rovinet* of Calic-ia. 
From the ntirth, down tlu* \'istula and across 
the San, frf)ni tlit' east by Bawa-Buska, past 
Lenihta’^ and .laroslau, and alon^i: the ri^ht 
bank of tlie Dniestt'r, the Bussian armies 
undta* Buzsky, Ivanoff, BrusilolT, and Dmitrieff 
had foretal the Austrians from one ])osition 
afttT another until, beaten and temporarily 
dtanoralizt'd, having lost in killed, wounded, and 
prisoiu^rs not miudi less than half a million nan, 
the armies <»f von Auffenberg, Dankl, and 
the Archduke .losepli Ferdinand w(*rt' herded 
ttigothor in \vest(*rn Calieia, heyond the river 
Wisloka, and under the protection of tlu* guns 
of Cracow. Przt'inysl still held out and was 
not to fall, und(*r circumstances which Iiave 
been described, until six months later. ]\f(*an- 
while the victorious Bussian cavalry was 
scouring the country to the southward up to 
the vcTy foothills of tlie Carpathians and in 
places penetrating into the mountain jmsses 
themselvos. In the later phases of these opera- 
V(3l. TIT. -Part 


tions sonu*, at Ic'ast . of the Austrian armies had 
been ri'inforct'd by a greatia* or less(‘r number 
of C(*rman div isions, vchieh had Im'c'd powi'rh’ss 
to avert or materially mitigati* tlu* catastrophe*. 
'Pile first month of tla* v\ar on this part, of the 
(‘astc*rn front had (*nd(*d in tla* humiliation of 
Austria, while the Bussians had shown a (juiek- 
ne.ss of mov'enu*nt, a vigour both in strat(*g_\’ 
aiul in ofT(‘nsive and a fighting s])irit vvhi<*h had 
surpri.sed even their fri(*iuls. In the last. we(‘k 
of Sepfeml>er tla* Bussian advance, after 
tremendous and almost incredible exertions, 
had sp(*iit itself, its immediate objectiv'i* 
achievA’d, in a momentary (‘xhausfion and 
.satiety id’ triumph, h'or a few days the tide 
stood at flood. 

On Si*pt(‘mber 27 b(‘gan the first movement 
of a.n Aust rod i'(*rman (M)unter-offensiv e. 

It is not nee(*ssary to dwell again at anv 
length on the cimtour and strategical impor- 
tance of Poland, v\ hich hav'e already liec n 
di.scussed. It will be suflieieiit to n*peat that, 
thrust out like a, w(*dg(* befwecTi the tc‘rrit ori(*s 
of the two (*mj>ir('s, it v\as e<iually (*xj)ns('d to 
attack from the (lerinaiis on the north and 
from Austria on tlu* south. On the other hand, 
so long as it remaiiu‘d Bussian esp(‘eially as 
long as Die gn*at fortified positions of VN’arsaw 
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Novo ( sk, Iwtingorod and Lomza, with 
thi'ir cnniH'ct ing railway lira's, remained in 
Kussian hands neither on the north nr)r on the 
smith eould any efh'irtiv'e inxasion of I^ussia 
he attempted without evident danger c)f attac k 
from th(< rc*ar. The* first object aimed at, thcai, 
in the* Austro ( ;e*rman plans had be*en the* 
rediie*tion of Poland its is«>lation and lopping 
off from tlie* main body of Russia. If the* first 
operatieais on the* noi'tli by t he* < h*rma.ns from 
I'aist Prussia anet on the* south b\’ the* Austrians 
from (ialie*ia had suee'(*i*d(*d, the* allie*d armie*s 
would have* made* june*tion seane'wlit're* in the 
Rre'sf- Lit ovsk- Mialyst ok i*egion, and. with all 
INiland in tlie*ir hands, they would ha\e had a 
c'ontinuous front on a straight line* from the* 
Raltie* te> I he* ( 'arpat hians as a base* forfurth(*r 
advane*e*s. 

Rut thc'se* ope*i*alions diel not sue*eee*d. d'liey 
faile*ei in the* north and faile*d disast i-ously in 
the south. W'ith botli he*r right and le*ft hanels 
Russia. he‘ld he*r e*ne*mi('s at bay. 'The* ne*xt 
move^ of the* alli(*s, then, ine\'itably took the* 
form of ii, dire*e*t thrust in tiu* e’c'iitre* at the* 
he'iirt- e>f Poland. In tht*ir first ope*ratie)ns the 
(’e*nlral Powe*rs had hojreel tlmt sueh a direc t 
thrust weaild be* unn(*e(*ssary. It would have* 
he*en much simple*!* and le‘ss costly if INrIanel 
ceuild be c*ausc*d te) drop in their hands, like* a 
branc'h falling from a. tre*e*, by cutting through 
its june*tie>n with the* trunk from whie*h it gre*w. 
And the* (ie*rman (h*neral Staff pre)fe*.sse*d, at 
le*asl, the be*li(*f that Poland woulet re*joie*e* to be* 
so se*ve*reMl, and ( hrmans and Austrians alike 
proe*laiine'd that- the* Polish ])e*ople* would se*izo 
the opportunity ottere'd by the* war to rise* 
against Russia, and would wcl<*t)me' the' 
invadt'rs as flu* instrume*nfs of the*ir salvatie»n. 

The* alt e'rnat ive* w’hie*h e*e)nfronte*d lk)land 
w'as, inete*ed, a te*rrible* and te*sting one*. To 
hold true* to Russia and re*sist invasion e*ould 
only me*an the* eie*.solation of the* lanel. ddie 
e’ountry must be* ove*rruii by hostile* armie*s 
anel lH*come one* vast beet t le*tiekl. If the*y had e-on- 
sulte*d the*ir immediate mate*rial inte*re*sts alone*, 
the Pole's must have* threewii themse'lve*s into 
(h'rniany's eerms. It was, in fact, the* .same* 
diie'inma as Re*lgium had had to face* in the 
we'st, and, like* the* Re'lgians, the* I’ole's chose 
the* ne)ble*r part. 

Ilow far e ithe*!* ( h*rmans or Austrians re'ally 
believe'd in the* probability of Petlish frie*ndship 
for their cause it is dithe*ult to say. Kvidence 
is very contradictory. It is e*ertain that up to 
that time ne*ither (lermans nor Austrians had 


be*en under much misapprehension as to the 
Pol is) ! dislike* of themselves. As recently as 
tw o yf*ars before, wdien the Balkan War wa,y in 
progrc'ss, \'ie*nna had been unable to conceal its 
fe*ars of a Polish rising. In the histcjry of Poland 
hcjstility to the? Prussian and the Te.'utejii had 
be*(*n an infinite*ly gre'atc'r factor than hostility 
to Russia. The forme*r went hack for e)ve*r a 
t housand ye*ars. ( 'ompare*d with it the century- 
and-a-hnlf-old f**ar of Russia was a modern 
thing. As has been note*eJ in a former chapter, 
more*o\'e*r, sine?e? the partition of the* kingdom of 
Poland, the* tre*atme*nt of their se'ction of the* 
Polish jM'ople* by the* (iermans had >)een in- 
linit<‘I\' more* rut hie* ^s and brutal than anything 
that had be'e*n elone* by Russia. If of late* ye*ars 
t he* world had hc*ard more* of the* struggle's of 
the* Pole's against Russia than against (h*rmany, 
it was only be'cause ( Je»rmany liae:! long crushed 
out the* powe*r to struggle*. A wounde'd thing 
still /igliting tor its life* makes more* noises than 
one which has alre*ady b(*e*n beate*n to uii- 
(‘oiisc*iousne‘ss and is on the* point of eie^atli. 

It is impossible* ne)t to bi'lic've* that w e*]l- 
intormc'd p(*ople‘ in (h'rman\' must have known 
that the Pole*s hate*d them me.a’e* d(*e*ply than 
e‘ve*r the'V had hate*e| Russia, anel with good 
re*ason. The* (Je*rman pe*op|(*, as a whole, 
howe*\'(*r, hal.)ituall\' she)we*d singular e»btuse*- 
ne*ss and ignoranee* in all discussions of the* 
Pe>lish epie'stio!). '^Da* masse's iiad t)iit Ijazy 
ide*as on t he* subjc'ct , anel thi*y w'e*re* e*xtremely 
willing, w hell this war be'gan, to be*Iie*ve* wiiat 
the*y wished to believe. As fea* t he:>se* w ho 
knew' be*tte*r, fejr the* Austrej-t {e*rman (Jo\ e*rn- 
nu'uts and (General Staffs, the frie*nelship e)f 
the* Pe)le*s w'»\s a stake* worth making a ))id for. 
If it was to be* w'on it must obviously be the* 
be*st pe.)licy to ]>re*te*nd that it was e'xpe'cted. 
Kvery thing possible*, tlu'ii, was done to create* 
an atnu>sphe're fave)urable* to a Polish rajijirochv- 
mcKt. Re)th (h*rmany and Austria de'clareel 
their e*ontidence? in the Polish ge)e)dw ill towards 
the*n!se'lve*s, and l>oth we*re' lax ish of promise's 
and proe-lamations explaining how they came 
against Ru.ssia as the* delivc'rers e)f I\)land. 
It was not by aceidemt that the Bishopric 
of Posen, w hich the J’russian (tovernme*nt for 
many ye'ars had oste*ntat iously kept V'acant, 
was tilled by the' a])])ointinent of a Polish 
Bishop iinme*diately afti*r the outbreak of the 
wai*. 

A charaeterist ie ( ie'rinan proclamation, typical 
of several issued during the present invasion of 
l*olanel, was pre)mulgated by General ^'on 
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RUSSIAN KESKRVIST UHAVING FOR THE FRONT. 


Morg('n, in ooniniand of tho CJ<'riiian First 
Army, wliioli advanced on Warsaw : 

Inhuliitnnls of the (J(>\ orninunts of Lorn/a and War- 
saw ! 'I'lio Kiissiaii Xarow Army is anniiiilatod. Moro 
Ihnn lOO.OOO inon, with tlu* coiniiiniHhii^ ^emaal.s of the 
l^ith and lotli Army (’orjis. an* jirisoners ; .‘}0O ^iins arc* 
raptured. The Kus>ian army under (leneral Hennen- 
kampf IS retreat in^j in an easterly direetion. 'the Aus- 
trian armies are vie.torioubly atlvam'iu)^ from (jalieia. 
d'ho Kreneh anti Hritisli troops in Franee have met with 
disaMtrt>u.s tlefeat. Belgium is now under German 
atlministrafion. 

1 t'omc to you with the advanced armies of other tier- 
man armies ami as your frieiul. Take up your arms ; 
**xpel the Rus^ian harbarians, w}n> enslaved yt>u, from 
your beautiful country, whieli ''hall regain onee mtjre it« 


f)t>litieal and reli^jious fre(‘<lom. 'Fhal is the will ttf my 
mighty anti gracious Kmperor. My Iroojjs have orders 
to treat you .is triends. Wo will pay ti>r what you sell 
u-^. I ItKik Itj ytiur chivalry to recei\e us liospitably as 
y t)ur allies. 

(Signt'd) I.n:! TKN an'I’-Gknkh \i. von Mohokn. 

In the Kingilom of PolantI, Sefittun her, 101 I. 

That the giiine was wortli j)laying is shown 
by Mh' fact that well-informi^d Kussians wore 
by no means nnanimous in their confidence in 
J^ilish loyalty. (jJerman emissaries liad, of 
eoiirse, bet^n secretly at work in ]k)Iand. as 
elsowh(*re, long b(*fore the outhn*ak of the war. 
That fheir labours had not been altogether 
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fruitlortR is shown by tiic r<*hTen<*« to “certain 
Polish organizations ’’ in the following utter- 
ance of theehif'f organ f)f Polish political opinion 
soon after the cornnjencenient of hostilities : 

F«'llfjW'-cr)iiritrvinpn ! A throaniris us, j^roatosf, 

jM'rhap^, tlu* many i-alarnilins which war brings 

to a cfaintry : ibn of th« Nation’s mind and 

iindcrsf andin;z. 

V'arions in<ti^Jit i(jns urn pn-s^in;/ tlu^ ]*olcs to go 
against ttu'ir own in-tinat aial tin- di<'tates of political 
ri*asor» in thoir attitudo towards the annirs now iiivatling 
our Polish lands, arnii<‘s rin/.ing w'ilh (oTrium words nf 
cornnuind, wliif'h rv<*n ri'^nnnd through (ialirian ilctach- 
rnmits litr«*d ii»to hfli«*f tliat Poland may ho savod through 
allianoo with tlm (lormans, V'arious agitators on both 
tho (h>rman ami Austrian sidos, having Ihoir own in- 
iarnsts at stake, are scoking to make our pooplo tak«* 
activ«» part in tin* t<*n-ifi<* eonfliets now to ho fought out 
upon our sial. 

'to attain this ••nd hy throwing rliist into our eyes, 
various fnanile-’t f»es '-igned by the leaders <»f the armies 


beyond the front i«.T, have promised the Polos extensive 
Iil)erties and i)rivileges at the close of the war. Certain 
J’olish organizations, having lost, in the general 
excitemont, their healthy sense of judgment, are doing 
likewise. Do not lot yourselves be hoodwinked by these 
promises. They are lies. Neither of the invading 
armies has any intention of fighting for Poland's sake. 
ICach is fighting in the interests of its ovrn Empire, and 
to those Empires we are of no account. They only want, 
in a moinimt of necessity, to make the Poles passive 
instruments ser\ ing their own ends. Whoever tells you 
that. Austria in alliance with Pru.ssia intends to build up 
I’oland once again is u blinded dreamer. The result of 
a victory for tlio (jerinans and Austrian.s would mean a 
new ])nrtitioning of Poland, a yet greater wreckage of 
our Nation, (ira-ip this, listen to no .‘^eduoers. lleinain 
passive, watchful, insoiisiblo to temptation. 

During the eorning si rugglo^tlu* Kingdom of Poland 
will b<* tlai marching-ground of vaiious armies, W'« shall 
SCO temporary vi<itor.s assuming lordship for a while; 
but change of authority will follow, aiul inevitable 
retalidtion ; t hi.^^ .sevmal times, perhaps, in the course of 
the eainpnign. ereforo every improvident step will 
meo., with terribifi n;\ enge. J^y holding firm through 
the prosf*nt conflict you host can -^(‘rve the I’olish cause. 



In the name of tin* lov»* you Ix'ar your country, of your 
solioiiucle for tlif' Nation’.; future, wo cutieat you, fellow'- 
countrymen, to remain deaf to evil inspirations, iiiishak- 
a!^l»‘ in your detcu’inination not to expose our laml to yet 
greater ealamities, and Poland’s whole future to iiu’nl- 
ciilablc perils. -From the (tazrta Warszatrsl'a^ Aug. 15, 
PH4. 

It' this shows thrtt Atistro-Cieriiian intrigue 
had not h<M*n all })arr<*n of result, it also shows 
evt'ii morn clearly tJiat th<^ intelligtaicc of the 
lead<‘rs of tlie Polish people was nnelouded. 
There* \t as Itero no ringing appeal in behalf of 
loyalty to Russia — that would have been difli- 
eult to make — hut there spoke clearly the voice 
of the a<jfes-long iiatred of the Teuton which 



new polish legion fighting for the tsar. 

The mascot of the Infantry of peasants. Cavalry of >oun< ooblemen drawn up lor inspectiou. 
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made a x^opuJar rising in behalf of the invaders 
impossible. 

On the following day the same journal and 
the newspapers of all the world published a 
Proclamation from the Russian Generalissimo 
which may fairly be ranked as one of the world’s 
epoch-making documents It was a promise 
of the reconstitution of an autonomous Kingdom 
of Poland under the suzerainty of the Tsar : 

Poles ! 'rho hour Jms struck in which tho sruTocl 
(Ironiii of your fathers and forefathers may find fulfilment. 

A century and a half ago the living flesh of Poland 
was torn nsiindor, but hor soul did not die. She lived in 
hope that there wovdd come an hour for tho resurrection 
of tho Polish nation and for a brotherly reconciliation 
with Russia. 

The Russian Army now brings yon tho joyful tidings 
of this reconciliation. May tho boundaries be nnnibi> 
Uitcd which cut tho Polish nation into jiarts ! May that 
nation reunite into one body umlor tlio sceptre of the 
Russian Emperor. Under this sceptre Poland shall bo 
rcborii» free in faith, in language, in solf-govemmcnt. 

Ono thing only Russia expects ol you : equal con- 
sideration for tho rights of those nationalities to which 
history has linked you. 

With open heart, with hand fraternally outstretched 
Russia stops forward to moot you. She believes that 
the sword has not rustotl which, at (»riinwald, struck 
down the enemy. 

From tho shores of tho Pacific to tho North S« -ts tho 
Russian forces are on the inarcli. d'ho dawn of a new 
life is breaking for you. 

May there sliine, resplendent above that dawn, tho 
Fign of tho Cross, symbol of tho Passion and resurrection 
of nations ? 

(Signed) COM>fANr)ISR-IN-CltlEF OlfiNKaAF. 

Adjutant Nicof-as. 

1 (14) August, 1014. 

While the weight of Polish opinion was 
already strongly against giving any aid to the 
Austro-Cerinan forces, it was this Proclamation 
which definitely and immediately crystallized 
J'olish sentiment in enthusiastic loyalty to 
Russia. The promise ma<le by the .Grand 
Duke Niciiolas was afterwards confirmed by 
Imperial hMict. Long before that, however, 
i ho at.ti tilde of the Polish people had been 
irrevocably settled. On August 17 tho leaders 
of tho several jiolitical parties in Warsaw 
united in the following pronouncement : 

Tho reproschlativca of tho undersigned political parlies, 
assembled in Wnr.saw on tho Kith August, 1914, welcome 
tho Proclamation issued to tho Poles by His Tmpeiiiil 
Highness tho Coinrnander-in-Chief of the Russian Forces 
us an act of the foremost historical importance, ond 
implicitly boliovc that upon tho termination of tho war 
tho promises uttered in that Proclamation will be for- 
mally fulfilled, that tho dreams of their fathers and fore- 
fathora will bo realiv.cd, that Poland’s flesh, torn asunder 
a century and a half ago, will once again bo mtuie whole, 
that tho frontiers severing tho Polish nation will vanish. 

The blood of Poland’s sons, rIhhJ in united combat 
against the Germans, will servo equally ns a saerifico, 
offered upon the :iltar of her Resurrection. 

Tho Democratic National Party. 

Tho Polish Progressive Party. 

Tho Realist Party. 

Tho Polish Progressive Union. 



EFFECT OF A GERMAN BOMB ON 
THE RAILWAY TRACK. 

An unexploded shell is seen in the foreground. 


From tltat date, though tho Gorniaris con- 
tinued their futile intrigues, there wa.s never 
any doubt as to tho j^osition or sentiments of 
the Polish people. Tho invading Austro- 
Oerman armies wore tho enemy ; the Russian 
troops were friend.s. 

It was only by degrees that tho people of 
Poland were to learn tho extent of tho cala- 
mities which were to bo visited upon their 
country ; only by degrees did the German 
invading ai’inios give up tho hope that they 
were soon to possess and dwell in a hospitable 
and friendly T*oIand. In their first advance 
from tho frontier they seem to have engaged in 
little wanton destructiveness. They regarded 
Poland as alr(*ady their own country, and, 
as tho invading troojjs expected to spend tho 
winter there, it was not to their interest to lay 
it waste, ^riiere was, it is true, at least ono 
conspicuous exception. As soon as tho German 
troops crossed the frontier at Kalisch they 
.seem to have set themselves to spread a reign 
of terror in tho population. Buildings were 
burned, harmless citizens were executed, and 
the place was given up to plunder and rapine. 
The mayor of the town, one of its most respected 
citizens, was dragged from his bed in his night- 

35-2 
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RETREATING GERMANS REBUILDING A BRIDGE NEAR KALISCH PREVIOUSLY 

DESTROYED BY THEMSELVES. 


elotliOH iind Ills old laaiist^rvant wa.s shot dead 
before him for trying to cov'or tlie lialf-nak< d 
bt)dy of his mast('r witli lus own coat. 'I'h(* 
facts are, \mha[)))ily, too w<*ll established ; 
and luirdly any town in Belgium was as brutall>' 
aful ruthlessly used as was the old eity of 
Kaliseli. No explanat ion of this outrage lias 
over been givcai ; but that tlcn* was not nuieli, 
if any, excuse in the form of y)rovoeation by 
the civil population seems apj)arent from tin* 
fact that the (Jerinans afterwards <leclared, 
whether truthfully or not, that tin' oHieer 
n'sponsible for it had betai disgra(?e<l. 

On the whole, liowevia*. the (lermau advance 
into Poland seems to have been reasonably 
frei^ from outragt's on the civil poyiulation; 
and it is to IxMioted that, from now on, wliatever 
c redit or dis(*redit attacla's to tlu^ allii's for tin* 
conduct of this (‘ampaign must be awarded 
to the (lermans and not at all to the Austrians- 
have already s('en that a certain 
“ stitTening ” of Ch'rman troops had been intro- 
duced, witlu>ut any material r<*sult, into the 
Aiistrian forces in the later stages of tlu"* 
Galician catnpaign. When the coinydetent'ss of 
the Austrian failure in that campaign ])ecame 
apparent, Germany assumed control of all the 
military operations. (Jeneral von Auffenberg 
came near to }>eing relieved of his command. 


bc‘ing appareiitly held to blaine for the failure 
to prot(‘ct the 11 uik of DankTs army in its 
advance on Lublin, d’lu* commandei*s of at 
least live Austrian Army Corps — th(^ Gth, 
7th, 8th, lull, and I7th setun to Jjave been 
removi’d.* anfl th<‘ Austrian military organiza- 
tifui as a wliole was tn^ated as if in disgrace. 
\ ienna became* full of (J(*rmm St»\ff oltic'crs, 
and German olli(‘ers assisted in the defenci* of 
(k’aeow. A system was adoptt'd of linking 
(h*rman and Austrian divisions, and c‘ven 
brigades, tog(*lhor, and the su])r(*me control 
of operations was vested in the (ilerman Hond- 
cpiarters Staff. T t will be rememlxuv d that there 
is evidence that the ])lan of the Galician cam- 
|)aign had apparently b('en forced on Austria 
by her ally, and that the Austrian Chief of 
Staff. General Konrad von Hdtzendorf, never 
cordially a[)}>roved of it. There was now a 
widespread inclination in Austria to hold 
(h*rmany responsibk* for the miscarriage of 
that' plan. In Vienna and elsewhf*r<* then* 
came to be much complaint of the arrogant 
Ixdiaviour of German olllcers towards Austrians, 
whether soldiers or civilians. Much jealousy 


♦ The namos of tho now corps conimaiulers, as 
announced from Vienna early in October, wore : 6th 
Army Corps, Ociioral Arz ; 7th. Orieslcr ; 8th, Schoucht- 
enstnel ; 11th, Juli.'ic; ; 17th, Kritck. 
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was engendered and not a little hatred and 
bittornoss, which grow as time went on. That 
the Gorman commanders of joint forces, in 
eases of retreat, gave to the Austrian troops the 
thankless and dangerous task of screening the 
rear of the retiring German corps was sudiciontly 
shown by the identity of the prisoners taken. 
Man 3 '^ independent observers in Russia declared 
also that when German and Austrian 
pri '‘.oners were confined togotlier there seemed 
to be more hostility between them than either 
showed towards their Russian guards. In 
the newspaper reports of the day many stories 
were told to illustrate the growing lack of 
harmony betwtx*n the two allies. It v^*as 
even stated that Austria before the end of this 
Polish campaign opened overtures looking to 
the making of a sejiarate peace, when Russia 
<l _'manded tt^rms wliich included : 

(1) I'ho surrciuk'i* uf Galit iu to liiissia. 

(2) Tho slirrondcr of Bosnia and Hott<i(‘govina to 
iiorbia and Montenegro. 

(3) Withdrawal from t>ie alliance with Germany. 

(4) 3’lie reconstitution of the Austro-TIungarian mon- 
archy into Federal States, one of which should be an 
autonomous Bohemia. 

Austria was said to liav'e eonsidered these 
terms too humiliating. Without putting too 
much confidence in all tho tales of Austro- 
Gerinari friction which gained currency in tho 
Jiter.itiirc of the time, it is certain that from tho 
autumn of 1014 there eeased to bo full svm- 


pathy between tho two allied peoples, though 
the exigencies of tho situation compelled Austria 
to cling to her more i)oworful neighbour ; 
and it is also o\'ident that for tho misunder- 
standings which arose th(^ responsibility must 
be put, even more than on the Austrian defeats, 
on the arrogant behaviour of individual Gorman 
officers. 

The first Gorman offensive movement, 
it has been said, began on September 27. 
Prom documents wliieh later came to light it 
appears that General von Hindenburg had 
been put in chief command of the combined 
Austro-German forces f>n Sc‘ptemb(‘r 25. For 
how long tho prejuirations for the coming 
advance had boon maturing we do not know, 
but ever since tho beginning of the Austrian 
retreat there had bi'on reports of German 
troops being moved from tho western to 
tho eastern front and of tlu^ massing of large 
(airman forces al)oiit the' l\)lish frontier from 
Thorn to (Vueow. 'Fhe acUanee was begun, 
apjjarently, simultaneoiisl^^ by four soparatt' 
armies or groups of troops, '^fhe first, from 
Thom, adv'aneed along (he* left bank of the 
Vistula and thc» railwa^^ to and by Wloelawek. 
^fhe second, from tho neighbourhood of Kaliscli, 
aimed at Lodz. Th<* third, started from 
Breslau and proceeded riu Czestocliowa towards 
Piotrokow and Novo-Radomsk. The fourtlj, 
based on Cracow, moved north-eastward by 



RUSSIAN OUTPOST FIRING FROM A BARN. 
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the left hanlv of the upper Vistula towards 
Kielce. This Fourth Arrny was largely com- 
posed of Austrian troops, with, it is believed, 
only two CcTinan army corps. The combined 
strengtli of the four armies ])robably amounted 
to about 1,500,000 men, of whom something 
over 1,000.000 were (lorman. This is exclusive 
of the mam Austrian forces, which were, of 
course, still in Galicia where they were rallying 
in the country west of the Wisloka. 

The advance seems to have partially taken 
the Russians by surprise. It had rather been 
anticipated that the Gormans would prefer 
to await attack behind the strongly entrenched 
frontier line from Thorn to Czestochowa. In 
the view of Russian military authorities the 
advance was a mistake, causing the battle to 
be joined on ground more favourable to the 
Russians. There appears also at first to have 
boon some uncertainty as to the German 
objective : whether it was to be pushed home 
as an attack on Warsaw and an endeavour to 
conquer the whole of Poland, or whether it 
was merely a demonstration threatening the 
rear of the Russian armies in Galicia so as to 
compel them to retire. In any case, the 
Russians showed no haste to moot the now 
movement and the German advance was for 
a while almost unresisted. It was pushed with 
characteristic rapidity. 

By O<!tobcr II the Austro-Germnn (Fourlh) 


Army in the south was at Stobnica, a place 
seven or oignt miles over the Polish frontier 
on the left side of the upper Vistula, about 
midway between Cracow and Sandomierz. 
By October 8, farther north, the Second Army 
had reached and occupied Lodz, and was 
issuing proclamations calling upon the people 
to rise and join in the task of “ saving Poland.** 
By the 11th of the month the First Army was 
at Sochaezow, and its right, or possibly a de- 
tached force from the Second Army, wan in 
contact with the Russians at Skierniewice. 
Already Warsaw could hear the thunder of the 
enemy’s guns. 

While the northern forces were thus rapidly 
approaching Warsaw, the Austro-German Army 
had also travelled fast, in spite of torrential 
rains which w^ere flooding the country, so that 
on October 13 fighting was going on at various 
points between Sandomierz and Twangorod. 
On the following day (October 14) a German 
onieial statement from Berlin announced that 
“ the whole of Poland with the exception of 
Warsaw is in our possession.” Nor, if the 
statement had excepted also a small area 
round Iwangorod, would it liave been an 
exaggeration. On October 15 the Germans 
were within ten miles of Warsaw^ and on the 
16th they penetrated to within seven miles ; 
and there was no adequate force in sight for 
the' city's i^roteetion. 



RUSSIANS ATTEND A RELIGIOUS SERVICE BEFORE GOING INTO BATTLE. 
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THE WARSAW FRONT. 


Warsaw was very difficult of attack from 
the5 north. On that side approach to it was 
barred by the rivers Vistula and Narow and 
the strong lino of fortified position^^ from 
Novo Georgievsk to Lomza. J3eyond the 
last-named point ran the Bobr, with the 
fortress of Osowioc and a region of swamp 
and lake to and beyond Grodno. More 
particularly after the recent German repulse 
on the East Prussian front, then, Warsaw had 
little to fear from any enemy on the north 
Appanaitly the Russians were slow to realize 
how serious was the present threat against it, 
with forces of such magnitude converging upon 
it from all parts of the west and south ; though 
the actual force engaged in the immediate 
attack on Warsaw does not seem to have 
exceeded from five to seven army corps, only 
a small portion of which were first line troops. 

There was much discussion at the time as to 
why General von Hindenburg sent so com- 
paratively small a force for the direct assault 
on W'arsaw. There is no doubt that the Ger- 


mans intended and expected to take tho place. 
All arrangements had been made for its occu- 
pation on about October 17 or 18. Tts value 
to them os a base for future operations against 
Russia was obvious, and its capture at that time, 
just a week after the fall of Antwerp in tho 
west, might be exi^octed to have great moral 
effect. Yet the attack on the position was 
unaccountably half-hearted. 

It was to be remembered, however, that tho 
Germans were well aware that tho Russian 
forces in Poland at that time were trivial. A 
few divisions of cavalry on that side of tho 
Vistula were all that the Austro-German force 
had to deal with on its advance on Iwangomd. 
It was doubtful if two Russian army corps were 
available for the defence of Warsaw. There 
was no considerable force at Novo Gcorgiovsk. 
Jwangorod was masked and its garrison suffi- 
ciently occupied by the Fourth (Austro-German) 
Army, and no help could come from that 
direction ; and the Germans, still convinced of 
the dilatoriness of Russia, believed that it 
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would ]»o Ji liuK' lu'fon* nmirrial Uus.siitu 

r*ciufor<M'm<‘nl s (.oiild lu' fi.ssi*iii])h'(l and sent to 
Warsaw, fitln*r from I >r(*s< - Lit ( j\'sk or Hialy- 
stolv and (jJroflno. In t-licvso circum^t an<*<*s, it 
navy well liavo Ikmmi tliou^ht that the halt- 
(aa'inan corps under (h‘n<‘!‘al Maclvcnsiai, 
whic.li const. itut.(‘d the first army of invasion, 
w'cn^ a suhicient force for the purpose, and as 
much as could he* ad\'aid ai^eously c'lnployed. 

'The 2nd and :?r'd Armies ha<l puslied into 
I’ofand alonirsid<* of th<* ]s( Arm\'. "Lliey 
were now held iji T*eserv«^ for use in a. ecamter- 
strt^kt' against >\hate\<‘r foi’<‘(' t!i<' Ku^sians 

mi.L,d»t ultimaf<‘l\' >end for tlie relief of Warsaw. 
'The nature of this int<*nded <‘ounl »‘r st rt)ke, 
with t h(' reasons w'hy it was never tlelivered, 
\\as diselosed in tlu' (lerman i)lhcial account of 
the opei-ations puhlished three months after- 
wards, anil will he referied to later. Mean- 
while, if till' ( lei-mans undeiest imated the 
lorcowhii'h would he necessary to take W’arsaw , 
the Russians on their side weri.' I'xt raordinarily 
slow in taking an\ st('}>s for tiu' city's prott'ction. 

rile thundei* ot the enemy’s trun.s was first 
heard in W'arsaw on the ni^ht of Octolier 10-11. 
Imoiu that, time onwai’tls thi^ thunder drew 
gradually nearer, wdiile hostile at'roplanes ]^aiil 
daily visits to the eit y. anil something like panic 
soon began to spread. 

d’he Russian authorities for a time issued 
[iroclamat ions of an encouraging nature, 
(‘ndi'avouring to resfort' piihlie ci^nfidenee ; 
but as each day the sound of thi‘ gun.> in- 


creased, and there w^as apparently no sign 
that an\ effort was being made, to send la*l[i 
from Russia, the diseouragianont beeaine 
t)rofound. The State Rank j^aeked up it.s 
arciiives and departed in liaste for Sic'dlice, 
wdiere it aligbtiul for a day or two oidy, and 
then, taking wing again, flew in on(‘ spasm of 
appn‘h(*nsion to .Moscow. In the m(*aTitime 
t hi* aeropl.a.iK's, udiieh wa^re a noxelty to the 
people of Warsaw, eauseit great anno\’anee. 
'riie first oni^ tlial fliwv over (he eify was an 
ohjeet of immen.se curiosity to (he peopli*, :md 
they .slioweri'd the city witli bundle s of pam- 
phlets [)roehuming that the (Germans wi'ie 
coming to save (lie J^olisli raci*. 'riio pojiulaee 
were exhorted to liave no f(‘ar of tla* aeroplain s, 
as no damage would he done to the civil popu- 
lation, but only troops and buildings of military 
value wonlil be destroyed. It is prolialile that 
this was actually believed by the Poles tor as 
much as a day, Init not longer, h'or the next 
flock of airmi'ii that flew over evidently came 
from rpiite a diffi'rent source of authority 
Jnsteail of seattoring hlaiulishments and words 
of encouragement about the “ future of Poland ” 
tliey commeneed to drop bombs. It is liardly 
neee.ssary to say that, as far as is known, not 
a singli' object of military value was injured 
nor was any soldier wounded, though forty or 
more civilians were killed or liiirt, and a small 
amount of private property was destroyed. 

Aeeounts of the fiappenings of the next few 
days inside Warsaw are very confused. That 
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is probably inevitable in siic-h ein*uinstan(<’s. 
In Antwerp, in tlie days preeecling its bill, 
wild and contradictory riiinours wen' current : 
fjrders to evacuate the city were givt'ii an<I 
cant'elled, aiul the gn'atest uncertainly pre- 
vailed. So it was in Warsaw. It seems that 
the d(‘cision to t‘va(*uat»5 tiu' city was actually 
taken on October I a or l(i, and trains wt're 
provided for the oflieials and others who wisht'd 
to leave. I*raetieally all the Hritisli colony 
aial many others w^ho did not can' to fall into 
( Jermaii hands d('])artt'd in haste. 

()fitsid<‘ t h(' fort iticat ions th<* few’ Jtus-ian 
(ro»>ps wa'i’e holding the enemv ba<*k as stub- 
l)ornly as th('y <*oiild, though t he\' w(‘re out - 
numl)en'd by nearly lhn*<' to one*. Day and 
night tlu' windows of W’arsaw shook witli the 
d(*tonation of the guns, while from the roofs of 
th(* buildings th<‘ ])o|)ulation could st'c the sIh'Hs 
bursting to the w'cst and south. Whamded 
wen' pouring back into tlie town, but still there 
st'cnu'd no sign or hope of relit'f ; and for a <lay 
or tw’o th(‘ Pok's g tvt' thems<‘lves u[) to th<‘ un- 
hajtpy eonvi(*tion that, in sf)ite t>f tiieir loyally 
they had been abandoned. On Sunday, Oc- 
tober IT, the (Jeruutns wc're liteiMll\' at tla* edge 
of Warsaw, and grt'at slu'lls from their ti-ineh 
held howit/j'i's wen* I'xploding just Ix'vond the 


town limits. Opposi'd to tlie advance in this 
direetii»n was fiart of a <h\'ision of tmo of 
Ku.<sia’s magniliet'iit Siberian corps, and it is 
this hentie band that Warsaw has t<^ thank 
for its remaining in Kussian hands. 

It seems to be wt'll established tliat there 
was a |)»'riod ot s<*\«'n lours when tht* (h'rmans 
might ha\(' entered Warsaw unoppos<‘d. “J^hc' 
Siberians had Ix'en fighting all day and were 
cut almost to pie<‘(‘s. "riu'ir artillery was said 
to ])av(‘ withdrawn, and they themsebes wen* 
in retreat otTi'ring scarcely any seniblaiux' <>f 
a rearguard action. Indixiduals (k‘parting on 
the trai’i were told that, the (Jermans were 
actually entering the town and that resistance 
ha:l been ahandoiad. In from t he 1 bn 1( an n ad 
.'-.treanitxl the sliatttrc^d fragn e:its of reg.'ineiits. 
anti, aeeoifhng to t he getierall\- accept id \ t‘rsii n, 
thi're wefi' hiiir hours or more wlu'n there was 
not in this din*(*tion a. singk* gun oi- effeetiv’e 
unit to oppose a. ( Jerman ad\’an<‘t‘. Jn>r some 
im*ompi*c*h<‘nsible reason tin* enemy at just 
this critical mouK'Ut ei'asc'd their attack. 

It is <lihi(*iilf to know exact I\^ what took 
place during that lull of the (lerman lighting. 
Someone seems to ha\e whipped (he t‘i‘ 1 rt*at ing 
fragments again into sliape, Jmd must<'r(Mi ii few 
b.att(*i'ii's imd thrown them hack on the Ibulom 
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road, so that whon tlio Gormans, after those 
fateful hours, again resumed their attack they 
found themselves still opposed tis before. 
The most reasonable hypothesis of the German 
failure to seize their opportunity seems to be 
that just at the moment when the Kiissians 
wore giving up hope the Germans also decided 
that they were in too little strength to carry 
the position. Short as it was, the delay wa-s 
fatal to them. The next day there came to 
Warsaw some weak reinforcements and ordei*s 
to hold on. For another day the still un- 
equal contest was continued, whon the Russians 
suffered terribly. Then came nows that swept 
through Warsaw from street to street and 
from house to house with such rapidity that 
everyone seemed to know it simultaneously. 
The population poured into the streets in an 
uproar of rejoicings and excitement. “ War- 
siiw,” it was announced, ** was to be held at 
any cost. The Grand Duke had said it. Rein- 
forcements wore actually on the way.” And 
almost on the echo of tho first announcement 
came tho tidings fhat reinforcements were 
coming as fast as stcuiiii could bring them. 

'The first corps to como by tho railway was one 
of those grand units from Siberia, and tho first 
regiment to detrain is said to have been tho 
hist Si})erian. It is told how tho soldiers 
actual ly leapt from their box cars into their 
<-ompany formation and without a moment’s 
delay swung out over tho Vistula bridge 
through the main street of Warsaw and on 
by tho Jerusalem road to the front. This 
regiment liad already so distinguished itself 
in the Galician campaign that a sword of 
luaiour had been presented to its commanding 
officer. Colonel R<’tchinsky. It had been 
conspicuous in the fighting before Lublin and 
in tho fierce counter-attacks which drove the 
Austrians back into (falicia. Arriving there, 
it had taken an effective part in the eight days 
battle at Rawti-Ruska and had then been in 
the von of tho advance against Jaroslau and 
beyond. It was still on active service whc»n 
tho orders came that Warsaw must bo relieved. 
Tt was loaded into railway vans, and, os we 
have seen, was the first regiment to arrive? at 
Warsaw in the moment of the city’s crisis. 
People who saw its entrance into Warsaw and 
its march throiigh tho main street and out on 
to a new campaign (in wdiich bo it said that it 
fought for eighteen consecutive days and was 
then decorated by the Grand Duke with the 
Order of St. George), spoke of the scene 


on its arrival as an extraordinary one. Witli 
its br^iss band blaring, it poured througli the 
town. Tho men unshaveiij dirty, haggard, and 
war-stained from their campaign in Galicia, 
marched through tho main street with tho 
swinging strides of veterans. All Warsaw 
seemed almost to go wild. Woiiaai and children 
wept. It is said that the flower stores were 
stripped and every sort of blossom wius thrown 
among tho troops, while men and women alike 
ran beside tho sokliers lessing them cigarctt<?s, 
fruit, bits of bread, and anything and everything 
that a population frenzied with delight could 
offer to the men who had come to their rescue, 
^len who witnessed it said that they could 
never have belie*ved that they would live to 
see the Polos give such a welcome to soldiers 
of the Tsar. It seemed as if, in that historic 
liour, a century of bitterness had all but been 
obliterated. 

ReJiind this first n*giinent came another 
aind another and another ; and then guns and 
iuiimunitiori caissons. Behind them were more 
regiments, more guns, more cavalry, and still 
iigain more divisions and more corps, until 
at last there seemed to be no end to tho hordes 
of troops t hat Russia was pouring in. From 
tho first day of their arrival Warsaw was safe. 
By October 21 tho Gormans were in retreat. 

In speaking of the reinforcements which 
Russia sent to relieve Warsaw a Russian 
writer says : ” Tho march of the Russian 

armies down the right bank of tho Vistula 
over roads of which Fnglish readers can have 
no conception, and wht5re no automobile 
transport could travel in terrible weather 
across sw’ollon tributaries, was an exploit 
worthy of an honoiurable place in the history of 
the Great War.” What tho precise strengtJi 
of these armies was is unknown, but the same 
writer says that in one day “ four columns, 
eacli 250,000 strong, crossed the Vistula over 
sixteen pontoon bridges,” and deployed upon 
the left bank to advance upon tho Germans. 
Before tho Germans definitely fell back there 
was desperate fighting, especially about Blonie, 
but a strong Russian force, pushing down the 
Vistula, swung round the enemy’s left and 
oeeupiod Sochaezew, making a hurried with- 
drawal of tho whole German force necessary. 
•J’his movement was led by the Siberians. 
Among the German troops which suffered most 
heavily are mentioned tho 20th Army Corps 
and tho 17th and Reserve Corps, which boro 
1 he brunt of the struggle about Blonie. 
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A f urious but seoiiiingly well iiutlieiiticatud 
(hitail of thf'so operations before Warsaw is 
that i)io King of Saxony was present with liis 
suitf*, one of the eqiHTrif^s having been taken 
pris(aier by the liussians. Inspired (Jorinan 
ijewftpajxTs had for some time been dropping 
hints of an net of great political importanee 
w hieh was to take plac(3 iis soon us Warsaw an us 
in (Jernuin hands. Jt is believed that this act 
was to be tla; resuscitation of a Saxon dyna.sty 
in Toland. To liave all preparation.s ready 
for sf» flrainatic a stroke would have been 
entirely in accordancf! with tho (iennan pro- 
cedure throughout the war, and it may well 
luive been calculated that tliis would bo tho 
}»est retort to tho promise made by tho prarid 
J)uk(5 Niclioloa, and confirmed by tho Tsar, 
of the (‘stablishment of an autonomous Kingdom 
of Poland undcir Kussian suz(!rainty.* 

* 'I’ho rlairn of llic Saxon r»o>al Itoii'-t* to Ihn 'I’hrono 
of I’olaial, sprnkijiL', an* inailinis.si))l(*, jis the 

Klf'cfnrs of Saxony \v»‘n* Kin^j;^ ol J'olaial only while th«' 
jt(*|)uhli«* uas nn (’lc*»ti\o monarchy, and tho v\oarin^ of 
tho Polish frown conforrod iio sort of horodilary ri;^ht 
on .tho childrcr) of tho Ixiii/j:. l*’rodcri<*K- An^n.-I iis, 
I'doolor f)f Saxony, “ 'I'hc Stion;4 JVhiji of Sin,” loniark- 
ahlo iis tlio lather o) Mai '■lad Saxt* ami an inninnorahk; 
|)ro;^cny, was Ixin^' of Poland ns Aava'-las 11. Irotn l(ii*7 
to 170(1, whon he ahdicatod, only to ho ro-oloc(<>d in 170!t. 

I lo <liod in 17H,‘{ and his son w ns <*lcct«*d ns An^iiistas 111. 
( 17.*{i‘]- O.'t). ^\’hcn Nnpokvni crocted t lu) ( Jran<l Dnclix of 
>\’arsaw' in 1S07 ho pax o tho 'riirono to Frcd<‘rick 
AnpiHtns 1., Kinp <0 Saxony and piandson of Atipic-tos 
111., who was ilopoM'd Iroin it in l.Sl.*{ and lost it dwtiiiitclx 
hx' tlio 'I’roaty <d' N'ioniin m 'I’ho prosont Kinp of 


While Warsaw had been going through 
such critical times, fierce fighting had also 
betm in progress on the left bank of the Vistula 
opposite Iwangorod, where the Austro -German 
Army under General Darikl had arrived with- 
out meeting any more serious resistance th^^n 
minor actions at Kiclee and Radoin, which had 
hardly delayed its advance. 

Iw'angorod lay on tho oa.sterii or right bank 
of tho Vistula about sixty miles to the south- 
east of Warsaw, and was credited with being 
a fortress of the first class. In the present 
operations it does not appear that its safety 
was e\'or seriously menaced. The Austro- 
lilcrman force sent against it apparently 
consisted of seven army corps, two of which 
were (German, with some additional units. 
W hatever its size or composition, it was not 
strong enough to take Iwangorod. If tho 
< Jermans (*xpocted that it w^ould prove stn)ng 
enough, it W’as but another example of their 
over-eonfidcnce in themseKes and their under- 
estiinatioii of their enemy. Arriving opposite 
tlie fortress, on the west side of the river, 
w ithout, as has been said, encountering any 
\ery scTiuus opjtosition on the w’uy, tlto allied 
force opened a bombardment wdth heavy 
guns on October !(>. On tho following days 

Siixiiny, Fr«*(k*iiclc Atipufstus ITT., is groat-grarid-nophexv 
of tho only (< rand Dnko of Wnrsaxy, and five gonerafioiis 
rcinoxod from tho ImnI ok'ctixo Saxon King of Poland. 
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tiiado seN'oral attoriipts to forco a crossing 
of the river on pontoons, but witliout any 
.success. The point from which tlicir main 
attack was directed was at and around the 
Jittle village of Kozionice, a littb' north of, or 
lower down the river from, Iwangorod ils(*lf. 

J\ozicniee was about threes miles from the 
Vistula, standing on the last elevated ground 
bt^fore tile (•ountry dips almost to tho level of 
the stream. Tho intervening area between the 
high ground and the river was under the best 
conditions low and marshy, and was commandt‘d 
by the road tlavt ran along the ridge. The 
(.a*riuun.s and .Vustrians had made this ridge into 
an td'fective line of defence, though there are 
c'vidonces that it wa.s done rather as a formal 
prtjeaution than out of actual fear of a Russian 
at tack. On tho night of October 20, however, 
a detachment of one of tho Caucasian divisions 
erossed the river from tho Russian side and 
se.(‘ms to have gained a foothold on the west 
bank before its approach was taken seriously. 
After reaching the shore, the Ru.ssians still 
Iiad some two miles of swampy country to 
cover before they could get at their eiuany on 
the ridge. VV\^ are told that while in the swamji 
the Russians came under the batteries of the 
enemy, which were able from their cltwaiion 
to sweep tho low country with almost direct 
lire ; but the Caucasia il«, wading in rnirc ii[) 
to their armpits, worked their way up, r(*gard- 


Icss of their losses, tJirough ilie morass and look 
tho enemy on his exposed riglit Hank. Jt is 
probable that this flank was not very strung. 
T'he nature of the ground betwjicai tli(‘ position 
and tho river was so obviously bad for infantry 
that atta<*k from this dirc'ctioii may \v(‘ll have 
been thought improbabU*. Once on solid 
ground, tho Caucasians, not the most, docile 
of the Russian troops, seeju to bavMi a.d\an(*»‘d 
against tho (^xjiosed Austrian Hank with such 
ardour and impetnositv that it crmnbl“d at 
the first as.sauli. 

Under cover of (bis initi»il advantage Iho 
Kiissians brought uj) more troops, until iho 
whole Austrian right was fon‘cd hack from the 
road which it had beeji liokling into a strip of 
wood that lav directly west of the road. The 
retirement of thi.s flank involved th«i centn^ and 
finally tiie left, whicb, it is hcliovcd, was the 
po.sition held by tin* Cerman (jontingent. In 
any event, the wdiok^ of the allied liiaj was 
<lisl()dged from its position on tho road parallel- 
ing the Vistula and hustled unceremoniously 
into tho <‘dge of tlie fori'st. Tho army which 
had htiped to capture Iwangta’od could not 
even prevent its supposedly in(*lficic,nt enemy 
from crossing the river and attacking over a 
<‘ountry involving tho greatest military dis- 
advantages, and turning it neck and crop 
out of a well-located and strong defensiv'o 
position, 'rho Austrians and Cermans wr*r(; 
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Wfll equipped witli nrtillory, and after the 
••iigaRoiiiciit tiu'ro wore to be counted forty- 
two gun positions within (i mile of Kozionice. 
Owing to tho diniciilties of the ground the 
J^ussians w(’ro unable to give their infantry 
any nuiterial support from artillery, and the 
perlormaiicc of the Itussiau trooj)s under the 
eireiiinstanet's was one of the most remarkable 
(‘xploits of tiie camj^aigii. 

As has biMui sail!, the country directly west 
of tlio Ko/.ieniee-Jvvangorod road was heavily 
wooded. For perhaps ten miles ea.st and 
wi‘st and thirty t)r forty miles north and south 
there extent led ti forest which was almost a 
jungle. {Several exct;llent roads leading toward 
Kadom piereed tliis belt. Otherwise it was 
diflaailt to travel tlirougli the forest even on 
foot, so dense was the second growth, the 
fallen timber, and underbrush. It wjis, then, 
into this belt, which Nature seemed to have 
<levised especially for their protection, that 
the eiuany was foreed. Then followed an 
episode which was buried in Russian oOicial 
di.spatehes in a brief mention of “ satisfactory 
prt'grt'ss madt* against the enemy by ovir troops 
in the fighting around Jwangorod.” A.S n 
matter of fact, here in this woodland for nine 
days was fought what must by all aceount.s 


have been one of the most terrible actions that 
ever took place. 

The problem presented to the Riissiarus was 
a simple one. Into the woods had gone the 
enemy. The woods extended cast and west 
for perhaps ten miles. Tlie enemy must l>o 
driven out. It was perfectly clear that if 
enough Russians went into the eastern side of 
the woods and kept on going, eventually the 
enemy, or what was left of him, would emerge 
from the western side into the open country. 
So dense were the woods oven on the outskirts 
that shrapnel was of little value. In tlio first 
]daco, it was almost impossible to locate the 
lino of the enemy, and the lack of roads and 
thickness of the woods made anything like 
free movement of guns impracticable. So, in 
single heartedness of purpose, the Russian in- 
fantry wont at their task of driving the enemy 
back by main strength ; and with a stubborn- 
ness that challenges admiration tlie Austrians 
and Germans went back only almost inch by 
inch, every yard won having to be purclinsiul 
dearly by the Russians. 

After two days the whole fight had become 
what might be called an informal one. Regi- 
ments and battalions might keep more or less 
in touch one with the other, but the man iu 
the ranks had no idea of what was going on 
elsewhere than imn\cdiately in front of him. 
Ho know, perhaps, that a company of the 
enemy had made a little fort of their own, 
and for a day or two the only thing in his mi ml 
was to take that one spot of resistance. With 
I'ach day the fighting became more scattere<i 
and more general ; and with each day the lines 
of the enemy gave back slowly toward tho 
west. Day after day saw fresh Russian 
battalions, regiments, oven brigades and divi- 
sions, led into their side of tho wood, to dis- 
appear and to all intents and purposes be lost 
sight of for a week. Tho losses on both sides 
wore aj^palling ; but tho Russians could fill 
their gaps overnight, wliile the enemy probably 
could not fill his at all. At tho end of a week, 
(hen, the Austrians and G(iriuans were almost 
tlirough the wood, with only a mile or two 
between them and the stretch of open country 
wliich they must traverse in their re.treat, 
and tlie indications in the forest afterwards 
>.] lowed that tho foar of that belt of unprottv^ted 
country must have been present to tlu> whole 
retreating army ; for the last nan'ow stretch of 
woodland was a continuous maze of ti*cnch<^ 
and small forts tlirown up by a few soldiers ; 
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jukI tin* dc.sprratioTi with vvhirli oadi ono was thonsands left in the woods. It is safe to put 

fou^dit. ov<-r wtus proved by the almost irmiiiner- down the killed alone in this action, from the 

able graves and wooden erossi*s winch studded crossing of the river until this open spot near 

the whole region. tlio village of Augiistow, at 20,000, and the total 

At last came the final stand, and then the casualties cannot have been, in that single 

relin-in(*nt of the (uwiny across the bit of small area, l(?ss than 100,000. It should ln> 

op'*n ground. For nine days the sullen tiehl added tliat while, in this war, it had alrt‘ady 

arnllcry of tln^ Russians had been baying become the fashion, both in Germany and among 

inctfrctually or else waiting quietly with tlie Allied Powers, to decry the valour of the 

muz/l«-d guns in the reservt? until their hour Austrian soldiers, there can bo no doul)t that 

sliould coirie. When the open country was here, as at Grodek and Hawa-Ruska, IIh'v 

reached it, was their turn, and the Hjicctach* fought, however ineffectually, wdth great, 

on that open held must havc^ b(H*n one never to gallantry. 

he forgottcai, S<au«; weeks after the action On October 23 a Russian olfieial announce- 

aere after a* re was still streavn with exj^loded ment said tliat the enemy was in full retreat 

shells, < ases, bloody banflag<.‘s, dead liorsos, from before Iwaingorod, to the fortilicaiions 

and broken (MjuipiiK'iit ; and bc't.ween and of which “no essential damage*’ Jiad been 

among all were th(‘ di'eadful fra«gm(*nt.s of done by his gun-fire. It was on Oet.o])er 21 

lnnnanit> too .^imdl to have been picked up that tho Gormans had begun to fall back from 

for burial : a liand, a foot, fragments tjf bone, Warsaw. By October 22 the tide had already 

a bit. fd' skull, a leg sticking out of a boot, receded so far from the city, and tho Russians 

and all the other ghastly relies which show' W(‘re ])ressing tho pursuit with such ardour, 

wlicii- human beings have Imumi exjxvscd to that tho chief fighting on that day was on the 

f lic rain of shrapia*! and shell fii*(’. The woods Bzura beyond Socha<‘zew and in tho neigb- 

wfie still filled with miburied dead, lying hourhood of Lowicz. On tho 24th Dankl's 

about in vwvy coiumm vablo nook or corner army had boon forci'd back to Radorn. On 

when* a. desperate man could take refuge 25th the Russian official communique spoko of 

li-om t h(' guii.'. or di h'ud liimsclf from a band- the battle as raging along a front from Radom 

to-hand at tack with I Im bayorad. Already to Skierniewdee, and on the 2Sth., at one end 

the Uu.-^sians bad buric'd 1(),000 of their own of that line, Radom, and at tho other taid, 

Jtnd tiu' enemy’< dead. Still there w’ere Lodz, had been reocenpied by tho Russians. 
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THE AUSTRIAN HEIR AEl'ARENT IN POLANIJ. 


AucDi'diiij' ho a HiiNsiiiii writor. ('xlniordiiiary 
sc(‘iics liad boon \vilnt\ssod in Lodz during tiu* 
( Jonnun ocoiipation. From the first days 
Ihoro liad boon a groat influx into that diann- 
(•ratio and industrial town of Prinoos of the 
( lorman Confod(a*al ion and (loriuan aristo- 
crats. At the Hotels Hrisfol and SaA’oy 
stayed many (iormans of liigh rank, including 
tlio (Irand Dukt' of Sax<‘-Moining<.‘n. Tliesn 
gcntlomon, oov^orod with di'oorations, devob'd 
tliomsolvos to every kind <.)f onjoyment. In 
tlie iiotels whicdi tlu\y honoured champagne 
flow('d, music; played, and dancers exported 
from Hormany gladck'iied the* oy<‘s of tlie prine(‘s. 
Xot improbably they had asstaubled there 
to bo on hand to give ccbit to the aceessiiin of 
the King of Saxony to the Polish throne. 
Just before the (li'rman withdrawal from 
Lodz the princes and counts attached to Ha; 
< lerman Staff wemt hunting in tla; lJusuuM'ski 
fon'sts, wliieh arc^ renowiH*d as ganu* prt'Serves. 
It was a fine sight the eavaleadc' galloping 
through the woods, the sun retleeted from many 
glittering lielmi'ts. Two days afterwards, liow - 
('ver, the secua; changed. The ( lerman Army liad 
broken against tla; living wall of the Ku.ssian 
soldiers. The hunters became tlie iumted, on 
whose trail a merciless chase was organized. 

'Jdie chief lines of (lerman retreat wen* 
along the; main railway from \\’ai*saw by 
J'iotrok(^w and Xovo-Kadornsk to (’zesto- 
ehowa, along the line of the light railway 
from Lodz to Kaliseh, and iiort)i-w(*.sterly 
from Lowicz towards 'I'horn. The Austro- 
( lerman forces fell back on the route by which 


thc'V had couh*^ by jxieleo to Olkiis/ and the 
slu‘Iter of Cracow'. All the retiring ai’inies did 
their best, by d('stroying bridg(*s, wn’cking 
railways, and jiloughing up roads Ix'hind t lu'in 
to dela\' pursuit. 'Pla' (h'rman oflieial accounts 
of till* operations, published 1 hn'c months hiti'r, 
d(‘e!an‘d that these inc'asures wi're so successful 
that, (he Russian a,(l\’ane(* was reiah'red vc'In* 
slew and tla* allii'd forces had alaindant tina* 
to retire in goofl oi'der. This was only pai tially 
true of the main (h'rman forces aial \'ery 
far from tria* of the southei’n .\ust ro-( lerman 
arm\'. 'Tla* Jtussian force which pushed the 
(lerman armic's back was in command of 
deneral Rnzsky, who had already shown in 
the (lalieian campaign how thoroughly he 
understood the art of making things uncom- 
fortable for a beaten aiiuy and liow rapidlx 
his men could push a pursuit ovei* any kind of 
eountiy, however lacking in roads or railways. 

The fight ing about- Skiei-niewiee and bow iez 
was f>f a sorious character, the (Jermans 
attempting to make a stand in a earefull\ 
pr(‘[)ared position which the Russians earried 
with the bayonet. Around Rawa the Russians 
took 400 (lerman prisoners and buried over 
400 (l(*rman dead. Then; was stern lighting 
along the Pilitsa, liofli noi'th and south of the 
river. At tlu; end of October tla; Russians 
were “advancing \icloriousl\ along the wholi; 
front.’’ In the. first week of XoveinJier tin; 
main (h'rman retreat had fallen back beyond 
the frontier, not even making a. stand at 
Kaliseh or Czestochowa. On November 0 
the Russian easali'y crossed the frontier and 
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raided ({oi’iium tcrriloiy Tlcschrn, 
norlli of Kaliscli, iuul (Jfiicnil Joffre and Lord 
KitcliciuT sent glowing telegrams of congratu- 
lation to the (irand Duke \ielu»las. 

If tli(^ inuiii ({('rnian arini(‘s in tlu'ir retire- 
nu'nL l»o\v(*ver, were thus harried, they did no( 
Miller iK'arly so lieavily as did tlu^ Austro- 
(hTinan i’oree on its retreat from Iwaiigorod. 
'To ih(' Austrian lro(^])s, indeetl, as not infre- 
<iucnlly, hail hceu entrusted the most ilangerous 
part of tin* allied operations, and, <‘harae- 
t frist it ally, it was, as we sliall see, on their 
failure tliat tlie tlermans subse({uent ly put 
the respeiisihility l\n- the collapse <»f (he whole 
eanqiaign. 'There is no douht (hat in this 
ndiiement from l\\ang<)rod sueh (Jerman 
troops as there N\ere in llu* eomhinetl arm\ 
\\ent on ahead (l)y not less on the average, it 
is said, than on<* day's march), ami left to (he 
>\ustrians tin* whoh* NMU’k of protecting their 
retreat and lighting ri*arguard actions. 'I'he 
Austrians fully understood wh.at was ])eing 
<lone, and it is said tliat in the course of the 
retreat many thousands Austrian soUli«‘rs 
surrendenal on the sliglitt'st pretext, giving 
as tlieir reason afterwards their diseouragernent 
and tlisgiist with their treatment by their 
(lOrman allit's. 'I’he Poles in the Au.-triafi 
nuiks especially began to lay down their arms 
and give themselves up whenever they could 
do so \>ith sah*t\ . 


Mention has already ])een madi‘ of the 
fighting about Radom and the occupation of 
that place by tlu? Russians. 'J’Ikj struggle 
seems to have gone on for some four days in 
the Radom forests, but the oeeupation of the 
town itself, on October 27-28, was elTeeted 
without serious n‘sistanee. From Radom to 
Ivielee then* ran an excellent road, wliich for 
much of its distance was an elevated causeway 
built above low-lying and often marsh>' 
ground, while other ))ortions ran bi'tween 
heavily wooded forest land. 'JMie Austrians 
in retreat did everything t)i>it could bo done to 
inakt^ this higliw'ay imj)assable. The road wa..s 
ploughed up, bridges weni burned or blowndown, 
and culverts exploded, leaving great ditches 
acrtiss the road. In many places to go round 
(lu'se obstacles would have meant travei'sing 
the soft meadow lands by the roadside, tlu‘ 
sinking of transport., and miring of guns. Along 
thv' wooded portions it was erpially dilVieult to 
leave the road without felling hundreds of the 
big trees tliat pressial in close to the liighway. 
'Phe result was that the Russians were materially 
delayed during the following days in tlieir 
advance. Though the infantry could press on, 
guns and transport had to wait for repairs 
to ho aeeomplished. The Russian enginei*i*s, 
howcN er, were on the heels of the fii’st regiments 
of the advance, and they worked desiierately 
in extompori/ing bridges and corduroying 
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roads tlirough the marsh lands tliat ^^anke(i 
tlio iiighway. The delay served to gi\t‘ the 
Austrians a chance to throw up liurried works 
ill the vicinity of Kielce, where an aiUioii was 
fought on November 3 which in any other war 
would be (-•hronicled as a battle of importanoi*. 

'The Austrian line was s[n*ead out here on 
a haigth of, perhaps, seventy kilometres 
from the west of Ivielce to near Sandomier/,, 
on the Vistula, 'fhe centre of the Austrian 
JiiKj was in a village' jierhaps ten miles (‘ast of 
Kic'lce itself, and in the centre of the village 
was a walh'd-in gravi'vard, the whoh' of w’hieli 
liad bec'ii flanked with gun ])Ositions and pro- 
tected with wing trenches and hurriedly 
(.n'cted barbed wirt' entanglements. It seems 
that the Austrians and tlu'ir German advisirs 
;who, however, had jiushed on to the south ll e 
afternoon before the action) considered the 
position suthciently strong to delay the enemy 
for throe or four days. Uut tlu‘. Uussian army, 
with tlu' famous (’aucasian corps in the van, 
came on with irresistible momentum. \V(* are 
told that the main column, its transport kei*[)ing 
pace with it, was moxing at, the ratt‘ of fifteen 
or .sixtei'ii miles a day, in s[)ite of all obstaeirs, 
while flanking reginuiits thrown out to rasi 
and west w«‘re co\ ering soniet inu's a.>^ main a- 


twenty-five mik's in tin* twenty-fonr hours. 
.Vfter their gruelling (‘xpt'rieneo in crossing the 
V'istiila and the wet’k-long hand-to-hand struggle 
in the woods, the ( ‘aiieasians wi'H' thoroughly 
aroust‘d anti in lU) inocai to hi' cheeked hy any 
rearguard. .hist as the Austri.ms wi're 
putting the finishing toiu'lu's to their field w’orks 
the (.'aueasians, eoM'ix'd hy a. screen of ('ossaek 
cavalry, swept in upon their front and depkni'd 
against their ei'ntre. 

'riiis w'as towai'ds the evening of Xovemlx'r 
*>. The eni'iny, it, ajipears, anticipated an 
I'ligageinent eoinmeneing on the follow ing morn- 
ing with the chni'acti'rist ic artillery action, to 
lu^ followed laier in the day, or perhaps not 
until the noxt day. with an infantry attack, 
which the Austrians would b(' fully prt'pared to 
ri'i'civi'. Ihit they wi're not in the least, 
jirepared for what was t('> come, '.riie Gan- 
easians, afti'i* just enough ri sl togi\ efhem time 
to liavt' sonu'thing to l al. without even waiting 
lor the eoinpli'li' dc\ elopment of their artilli'i'S' 
support, altac'ked tlu' Austrian ceiifre with tlu' 
bayoiK't. 

The sirongesi position of (he whole line of 
defence was tlie gra\(‘yard with thii little 
white church ill the middle. IJefore the 
Austrians were fully alive to what was going 
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OUTSIDE THE VILLAGE OF KIELCE. 

Russian Cossacks attacking the Saxon Jaeger and Austrian troops. 
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on tlio Caucasians were pouring over the wall, 
overrunning barbed wire and wing trenches, 
with an impetuosity which crumbled the 
Austrian centre as the incoming tide dissolves 
a castle on the seashore. The little gravo 3 'ard 
wluirc- for centuries the dead of the village 
had slept beneath the shadow of overhanging 
trees, was tran>sformed into a shambles. The 
only outlet was a single gate, and the Itussian 
Bfildicrs took this in their rush, eifoctually 
fjlosing the compound within. Hen? in the 
darkness men fought hand to hand, stumbling 
over graves and wakening the echoes with 
rifle shots and shoutings and with the groans 
and moans of the d^ung. It is no fiction to 
speak of tho ground hero as being soaked with 
blood. A Special Correspondent of The Tmics, 
who visited the spot soon after the action, 
found groat clots of coagulated blood, “ like 
bits of raw liver,'’ lying everywhere. Tho 
surrounded Austrians, taken by surprise, had 
fought with desperation and stubbornness, 
but as tho hundreds of dead crumpled up under 
tho trees and among the tombstones too well 
indicated, they w’ore no match for (ho Cauca- 
sians wli(‘n it came to hand-to-hand tigliting 
with cold steel and clubbed muskets. Wiieii 
morning cam<^ the Austrian centre had dis- 
appeared and tho whole line of tho army left 
to screen tho Gorman retirement was in retreat. 
At one o’clock of the same day the Russians 
])oure.tl into Kiolce, horse, foot, and artillery*, 
while on tlie flanks their infantry were sucking 
up tho stragglers among the enemy, and, on 
tlie extreme left, entering Handomierz, which 
liad (o be- taken by storm against a triple lino 
of defences. 

The Austrians are believed to have lost hero 
heavily in dead and wounded, while more than 
1 2,000 prisoners and fifty guns, with numerous 
machine guns, fell into the Russian hands. 
After the fight the victors made no stop at 
Rielce but pushed right on. Kielce, w^hich 
liad been blue with Austrians at ten in tlio 
morning of November 4, was gre^'’ with Russians 
at two in tho afternoon. Tho artillery that 
had been in action the night before, as well as 
that which had not had time to come up 
on the preceding eve ning, now carno pouring 
through the town ; the guns, dirty and blistered 
from the contact with enemy’s shrapnel in 
many i^rovious engagements, came clanking 
and jingling over the njugh stones of the streets, 
tho tired but still eager soldiers eating their 
rations on limber and in saddle as thc*^ pus]H‘(| 


forward to the front. Rj* four in the afternoon 
the Russian advance was again pressing tli© 
Austrian rear 'and the hungry guns were onc*o 
more at work. With the Germans wtill out 
of tho way of the Russians moving leisurely 
with tlieir transport and artillery, tho Austrians 
evidcmtly had no intention of further sacrificing 
themselves unnecessaxil^s but made what speed 
they could, losing now and again small con- 
tingents, on their way to the Polish bonier and 
the protection of Cracow. 

It is now necessary to turn to the ev^eiits 
which had been ha})i)c'ning since the invt'st - 
ment of Prze]n>sl, in Galicia, for which a 
Russian Governor had been appointed in tlie 
j)erson of Count J^obrinsky, under whom the 
eiv'il administration of the newly acquired 
territory was soon woiking without apparent 
friction. Tho new governor divided Galicia 
into throe provinces— I A>mberg, Tarnopol, and 
Riikowina — tho first of which was dostin(»d to 
be part of tho new Kingdom of Poland. 

Simultaneously with the beginning of the' 
German invasion of Pohind, the Austrian 
armies in western Galicia also began to show a 
tendency to take tho offensive. It was like 
the slow turning of a tide or the rosurgenee of 
the water in a well fed by some subterranean 
spring. Jn a dispatch from the Russian Grc^at 
General Staff tho Austrian troops on the advance 
were described as “ a mass, operating in diffe- 
rc'ut directions,” and feeling its way “ ver^* 
cautiously.” This mass seems to liavc Ijeen 
undc;r the command of von Auffonberg and the 
Archduke Joseph Ferdinand with General 
Bohm-Kimolli in commaiul of the caval^ 3 ^ 
To what extent it was composed of the rem- 
nants of the original armies of von Auffen- 
berg and tho Archduke, and liow iniich of 
reinforcements and German “ stiffening,” we 
do not know. Jn any eiiso, moving on a 
narrow front for its size ancl with <‘xe(icding 
slowness, it constitiited a fnrrnitlable fore*-, 
an<l before it the Russians, wliile tlua'r cavalry 
continually fenced with and )iarrie<l tho front 
and sides of tho mass, fell back in the first 
week of October behind tho lino of the San. 
There thej^' stood. VVe hav^c sec?n in a former 
chapter that it was only by an extraordinary 
feat of arms that the Russians had succeeded 
in crossing tho San, in the reverse direction, 
on tJie heels of the flying enemy. ’Phey Iia<| 
no intention now of allowing the cnoiiiy to 
force a rccrossing against them. 
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This roiin iiiPiit pcirlially relieved Przc’Jiiysl, 
tho western forts of which were disengaged 
about October 10 (or at the same time as 
Warsaw first heard the Oerman guns), and had 
free communication wifli t]a*ir friends and with 
Cracow. TJie liustsians, however, still prtissed 
upr)n J^rzomysl <ai tho eastern side*. Tliough 
their main forcM^s were r jist el t!ie San, tiie 
cavalry continued t<j make raids and recon- 
naissances on the west of the river. Continuous 
rains had reduced the roads to a deplorable 
condition, but w e )if*ard f>f siiarp cavalry engage- 
ments on the left, or west, side of the San on 
October 13, and fairly laavy fighting to the 
Rouf h and south-wr*sf of I Vzemysl on October IG 
On tho I8tli the Austrians made a determined 
<ifTort t-o cross the San, but were repulsed. The 
<‘fYort was r('new'('<l on the following tlays, 
s(‘cmingly with galhuitry but witliout any 
success, and it was said tliat tho river bore 
iiumlxTS of Austrian cori)S(‘S down to San- 
domit*rz and Iwangorod. During thc'se days, 
also, the fighting on the south \vest of Przemysl, 
iM't.ween Satiok an<l Sambor, increase<l in 
int4‘nsity, and here tho Russians on October 20 
claimed to have taken large* numbers of prison«*rs 
through a dashing flanking movement by 
troops under (h*neral J)mitri(*fY. 

Of all these afYair-^ we have only ver 3 ' frag- 
ineutaiy information, ))ut it is tj\'id(*nt fhaf 


much of the fighting was of a desperate 
character, though the country w^as alinc.st 
waterlogged and half -flooded. About October 
21 or 22 (at the moment when the Cormans 
were beginning to fall back from Warsaw) tho 
Austrian attack seems to have lost its momen- 
tum. Russian ollicial statemtaits* began to 
speak of “ our advance ” in the neighbourhood 
of Przoruysl, and fierce fighting raged around 
Jaroslau, while farther south an Austrian 
division seems to have been almost annihilatc*d 
in the neighbourhood of Sambor on October 2S. 
On tho last da^'S of the month there was much 
confused fighting, in which tho initiative was 
plainly passing into Russian hands. In the? 
first days of November the Russians definitely 
took tho offensive on the 8au, and, having 
beaten ofY every attempt of the enemy to pass 
tho river, themselves began to force a crossing. 

Novemln r 4 they bad established themsclv'cs 
tit various points on the west side of the? river, 
and on November (> the news of a complete* 
victor^" there was celedirated by a Te Detivi 
at the Russian Genei iil H(*adquarter8 at which 
the Tsar was present. 

So ended in failure at ov^ery point the fii-st 
Austro-Oerman invasion of Poland. When tho 
completeness of the failure be.‘camo appiu*i*nt, 
the* (Jt*rmans spokr* of the* whole opea’ation as 
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nirrcly ii “ reconnaissance* ” If it was a rc‘con- 
luiissance, it was tlie most costly and most ill- 
advised reconnaissance? recorded in history. 
Hut n'eonnaissanee s are not made willi ove r a 
million and a half of men, nor are they piisheel 
to the* point of such fighting as took place- at 
1 wangorod. 

J-,ater, after tAvo rnontlis of recemsieh rat it>n, 
1 ho ofhcial German account of the oi)CTations, 
jmblished on January 17, 1915, put forward u 
new theory, which it is not much easier to 
iiccept. 

According to this theory, as German troops 
could now bo spared from East Prussia, it was 
decided to use them in helping Austria. With 
this object an Austrian Army, with a German 
contingent attached, started from Gracow' on 
JSeplembcr 28 (the date is approximately 
correct) up tho left side of the U]iper Vistula 
towards 8andomierz. Nothing is said of the 
simultaneous advance of the other German 
armies. It was mi*rely a flanking movement 
against the Russian troops in Galicia to relieve 
tlu* pressure on the Austrians on and bey«aid 
the San. At this time there were only some 


six V*ussian cavalry divisions in lk)land west of 
till? Vistula.. 

TTnfort imat t*ly, aireonling to thi? Geiiium 
view, the Austrians failed tc> take advantage 
of tlie new situation. They were unable to 
cross the San, although the Austro-Germari 
invading army had pushed on w itii great i.Vun 
tow^ards 1 wangorod. "I'la* Austrians having 
failed to push the Russians }>ack, thi? enemy 
was enabled to throw' great masses of men 
aerosB tho Vistula at ISandomierz and .losehjw, 
which threati'ncil to eni’ircli* the? allied right 
to the east of Ojiatow' At the same* lime great 
Kussian forces advanced from Iwangorod. 
Only then was it that the dasli on Warsaw waa 
undirtaken, in order to distract tin? enemy 
and withdraw^ some of his strength from falling 
<»n the Austro-Gcrman Army. The ditliculty 
of this part of the? story is that the G(‘rmanH 
were already close to AX’arsaw ten days lieforo 
tlic Austro-Germjm troubles begun. 

The Ri issian force advancing on W’arsaw 
CMitnumbc red tho 1st German Army by at least 
four to one. So German reinforcements were 
hiuricd up (which is the first that we liear of the* 
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2nd Gernuin Army), and a counter- offensive 
was begun by crossing tlie Pilitsa with a view 
to falling on the flank of the Russians by 
Warsaw. This would undoubtedly liave suc- 
ceeded, but once more the scapegoat Austrians 
failed to do their part. They allowed themselves 
to be driven back from Iwangorod, by Radoni ^ 
and Kielce, whereby the German right became 
so exposed that there was nothing for it, in 
view of the great numerical superiority of the 
enemy, but for the whole line to fall back 
beyond the frontier ; a movement which the 
Gorman armies accomplished with (heir usual 
steadiness, and with a thorough destruction of 
all the roads and railways as they wont. 

This summary of the German oHicial version 
is chiefly interesting for its ungenerous and 
almost brutally eontem[)tiious t<aio towards 
the Austrians. As a serious story of the 
operations it can only be made tenable by a 
complete ignoring of dates and an overturning 
of most of the mam facts of the campaign. 

It has, however, betm alretuly suggested that 
one point which emerg(‘s from this story is 
probably true, namely, that while the 4th 
Austro-Genuan Army was sent towards Iwan- 
gorod to prevent any Russian force from 
(Tossing tlio Vistula on the reaches from 
Iwangorod to the San, the 1st Army wtus sent 
on alone to \Varsa\v, the other armies Ixang 
held in reserve for that eountc'i’-ofTonsive by 
way of the Pilitsa which was to fall on the 
flank of the Russians when they came to 
Warsaw’s relief. Unfortunately, when the 
Russians came, they came in such force and 
with such dash as to sweep Ist Army, 4th 
Army and Reserve Armies together in one 
common ruin. What would have happened 
if von llindenburg had, in the first instance, 
sent a stronger force to strike at Warsaw, or if 
Mackensen, with such force as he had, had not 
failed to grasp the opportunity of seizing the 
place when it was at his mercy, it is not cosy to 
say. I’erhaps it could not have been held 
against the strengtli which Russia pushed up 
to its relief. At least, liowevcr, the whole 
story of this Polisli campaign would have been 
a different one, and this initial German failure 
would have been less inglorious than it was. 

It was, of course, unthinkable that the 
Germans should sit still under the rebuff which 
they had received. The Russians had treated 
them, including some of their best troops, as 
unceremoniously as they had previously treated 
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the Austrians. Tlu* natural, indeed iiK'vitable, 
reply must be a vigorous and immediate 
counter-offensive. 

Long before the Gorman invading armies 
had been beaten back to their frontier*, it be- 
came known that still largcir forces were being 
massed frrjin Tlioni and Rreslau. There bad 
been reports before, after the Russian successes 
in Galicia, of the Imrrying of German troops 
from the western to the eastern front. Similar 
reports now were indubitably true. It w»us 
asserted in Piitrograd that the entany now had 
no fewer than 3,U()0,00t) nn*n facang the Polish 
frontier ready for a nciw adviimre. Ry Novem- 
ber 10 thn Russians had not only drivcai the 
encany out of I’ulaiKl, Imt betweiai Kalisch 
and ’J’horn detael mu aits of General Ruzsky’s 
armi('s penetrated 20 miles into German terri- 
tory. At the satne date other Russian troops 
of General Ivaiioff’s foret^s were within 20 miles 
of ( Vacow. On Novemlicr 14 it was announced 
from Petrognid t hat a German counter-ofTensivc^ 
had been “ noticed ” from Thorn in the direction 
of Wloclawek. 

That the estimate of 3,000,000 Austro- 
Gerrnan troops on the Polish frontier was an 
exaggeration wo may well believe. In the 
©[lerations recently describc'd there hod appa- 
rently been engaged some 22 or 23 Army Corps, 
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witli vniious additiiuis. Among tliese were 
some; lirst lino troops, but not many. Most of 
tjicso had lu'cii employed in the hist efforts 
to gain a clefinito siiecess on the VVesteni front. 
Of th(5 22 Army Corps probably not more than 
r> were activ<* CJerman Army Corps. With 
these appi'ur to have been 8 Keservt* Corps, 
the remaining 10 being J.andwohr and Land- 
Bturm formations. 

'Then* also setaiis to have been a certain 
mingling of Austro-Hungarian troo})s with the 
(lerman armies. In addition, the Austro- 
Hungarian forces proper, under command of 
Duke Albert of W'urtemburg, seem to have 
b(H‘n divided into three armies of some three 
corps each, witli additit)n<d units. The Austrian 
lroo[)s, howover, had suft'en'd so severely that 
the formation of most of tlieir units was now 
most irregular. The combined effective Austro- 
Cerman strength on this front i('r prolml)Iy 
amounted to about 2,(U)(),l>t)() men. 

Against these tlie Russian armies, already 
gieal, were being eonstantly reinforced. It 
was supposed that early in November the total 
Russian forces from Warsaw' to the Carpathians 
n mounted to some Ih") army corps, of whieli 15 
wrn* opposi'd to the Au'^trians in Cali<‘ia and 


the rest confronted the CJermans along the 
Polislt frontier. Of theses Russian troops in 
Poland (excluding those in Galicia) much tla* 
greater number seem to have been concentrated 
on the southern part of the line, towards Cracow’. 
In this direction were combined both those 
troops which had driven tho Austro-Gcrman 
i\rmy from Iwangorod by Kielce to Olkiioz and 
Cracow, and also tho main army which laid 
followed the bulk of the Gennans retreating 
along tho line of the raihvay from Skierniewico to 
Czestochowa. Tho sj)arsity of railways in 
Poland, and tho absence of any line parallel 
to tho frontier on that side, madii the transfer 
of large numbers of Russian troops from one 
part of the line to another from s(aith to north, 
or vice veraa — dillieult. Tho Germany, on the 
other Jiand, had at their service a most gomplcte 
railway system, by which their mobility was 
enormously increased. This fact, enabling the 
Germans to mass troops easily at taio point or 
another much more quickly than their enemy, 
was sutheient to neutralize a very considerable 
total numerical superiority on the part of the 
Russians. 

Taking advantage of this fact, ns the chief 
Rus.-ian strength was on th(' left, or southern,. 
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|)art of tho line, whence it could only be 
laborioubly transferred, tho Germans threw the 
weight of their attack on the comparatively 
weak Russian right. 

In speaking of this as tho Russian “ right,” 
it has to be always borne in mind that, logically 
and in essence, the war in tliis eastern theatre 
extended over one continuous battle front, 700 
or 800 miles long, from the Baltic to tho Car- 
pathians. In that huge line tho Thorn- Vistula 
region was not much above the Russian centre. 
But for purposes of narration it is necessary to 
divide this great field into sections and to treat 
the operations in East Prussia, in Poland, and 
in Galicia respectively, as separate campaign.s, 
though they were in truth interdependent, a 
thrust in one quarter when parried being replied 
to by a counter-thrust in tinother. 

At the present moment it was in tho soutlu‘rn 
area that, after the last futile attempt on War- 
saw, tho i^eril of Russian invasion of German 
territory looked most imminent. Tlcrc on what 
is generally called the (.'zestochowa-Cracow 
line, and beyond in Galicia, the chief Russian 
troops were massed. And the .shadow of these 
troops almost overhung tho rich * industrial 
districts of Silesia. At tho same time, so long jus 
P rzemysl held out and Cracow stood firm, 
serious Ru.ssian advance on this lino by tho 
valley of the Oder was obviously ditlicult. 
From Cracow north to Czestochowa, again, tho 
German defensive position was very strong. 
Rough, broken ground lent itself to dehmee, juid, 


as a Russian official communique frankly 
remarked, in the four months since tho begin 
ning of the war the Germans had been able to 
“ fortify it in extraordinary strength.” Tho 
danger to Silesia, then, was less immediate than 
at first sight it might have looked. None the 
less, it had, if po.ssiblo, to bo removed. But 
against tho groat Russian strength in this 
quarter it wjis obviously better that tho Germans 
should confine themselves here more or less to 
defensive action behind their formidable 
defences and deliver their blow agjiinst the more 
vulnerable piu*t of tho Russian line further 
north. A stieeess there would just as surely 
compel withdraw al on tho Czestochowa-Cracow 
lino as if it had jict ujilly been achieved on that 
lino. 

It was, it will bo romembered, then, from 
Thorn towards W'loclawok that tho first 
German offensive had been ” noticed ” on 
Novtanbor 14. This offensive was pashed with 
great violence along tho left side of the Vistula 
and by the railway lino towards Kutno and 
Low'icz. On this immediate front tho Russians 
do not appear to have had more than three 
army corps, and the German advance soon 
assumed tho character of another and more 
determined tlirust at Warsaw. This was 
obviously sound strategy. The capture of 
Warsaw itself, after tho recent failure, would 
have been a triumph of the first magnitude, 
while, at tho loa.st, it was calculated, a serious 
thr<*at to it w ould, ns we have soon, compel the 
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withdrawal for ite dt fence of a largo part of tho 
liiiKHian forces in tho south, with a resultant 
relieving of tho pressiiro on Traoow. 

Tho comparatively small Russian strength 
in this region ))etwe<*n tlio Vistula and tho 
Warta, west of the Bzura, could offer no effec- 
tive resistance to such weight as the (lennans 
thnnv upon it. So rapid was tho German 
advance that by November Ih it liad already, 
from its base from Thorn to Wreschen, reached 
a line from Block to l^jczica on the upper 
IJzura, some r>() miles inside tho frontier, and 
about half way t<3 W'arsaw. Under von 
llindenburg, the force was divided into two 
armies the left or northern one being com- 
lUiinded by General von Morgen, the right by 
G(;neral von Mackemsen. On November 15-10 
the Russians, in s[»ite of their inferiority in 
numbers, Jimi ventured a delaying action 
against von Morgen in the neighbourhood of 
Kutno. 'rhey were, of course, driven back, 
and ClerH'ral von llindenburg aimonneed tho 
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result as a groat victory, claiming to have taken 
28,000 Russian prisonors. The nows wtis 
received with enthusiasm in Berlin, and von 
Hindenburg was rewarded by being mode a 
Field-Marshal. 

On the followiiig day Macken«en’s right 
successfully engaged a Russian for(^e between 
Dubio and I-icezica, driving it north-westward 
along the Bzura towards Lowicz. Pressing on 
the left flank ()f this force in its retirement, tho 
Germans opened a gtij) in the Russian lines^ 
into which they drove a wedge betw(»en Stry- 
kow and Zgierz. Tf they could make tho 
jxjnetration of tho Russian line at this point 
effective, and could pour troops through it in 
any strength, tho Germans believed tliat they 
had the game — and Warsaw — in their hands. 
According to the German ollleial repoid, issued 
in January, 1015, it “now look('d as if what 
had been originally undertaken merely as a 
eounter-offonsiv’e movement to nditjv^o the 
strain on Cracow, might bo converted into a 
gi'oat success.” New troops wore therefore, it 
is declared, hurried up from Breslau, It is,, 
however, as frofpK'ntly, only possible to aeeepb 
this version of tho events with certain modifica- 
tions. 

It is true that at this moment tlie Germans 
were flushed with enthusiasm and full of the 
}iigh(?st hopes. Disa[)|)ointmeiit at I ho earlier 
Russian successes had luum intense, and tho 
relief at what looked like von llindenburg’s 
triumph was so great that Berlin, deeorattMl 
and wild with joy, was already speaking in 
exaggiTated terms of tlio defeat of tho whole 
Jiussian armies. But the present movoiuf'ut 
Iiatl no more been undortfikon as a inert' in- 
definite counter-offensive for the pur[)oso of 
threatening tho Russian left on the south, than 
th(3 earlier attemjjt on Warsaw had boon 
a “ reconnaissance.” Its very formidable 
character had boon appan^nt from the begin- 
ning. Tho victory of Kutno was no such grt'iit 
matter a» tho Germans claimed, and much 
happened, which is slurred over in the German 
report, between it and the i^cnetration of the 
Russian line. 

After tho affair at Kutno the Russians fell 
back upon the line of the Bzura. The Bzura 
itself is a small stream, but its banks are 
bordered for a large part of its length with 
wide marshes, which fonn a mast formidable 
obstacle to an advancing army. Against this 
obstacle the German progress, hitherto so 
rapid, was definitely held up. Time to bring 
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up nMiil:'orc*ein(‘nts to this part <»f tlua’r lino was 
of the greatest import anoe to th<' Kussians. On 
November 18 fighting was in pn^gn^ss around 
Lodz ; on the 20th, between Lowicz and 
Skierniewice. On tlie 23rd the l^ussians elaiined 
something of a suec’oss in the neighbovirhood of 
Strykow, and from that date to the end of the 
month the Germans gained no advantage. 'J'iie 
Russian armies here had l)y this time been 
heavily reinforced, not by weakening the 
armies in tho south, but by bringing iip new 
troops from the east. According to German 
versions, considerable forces were also thrown 
across the Vistula from the right bank between 
Novo Georgievsk and Ploek. At fill ovent.«, 
after covering tho first 50 miles of his advance 
in three days, in tho following fortniglit von 
Hindenburg beat in vain against tho Russian 
line along tho Bzura and to and beyond Lodz. 

During all this fortnight fighting was of the 
most stubborn and desperate character. The 
Russian official announcements recorded tlio 
fact from day to day. On November 26 there 
was “ some advantage to our trooios.” On 
November 27 the action “ continues to develop 
favourably.’* On other days there was no 
change ” or “ nothing important to report.” 
What was, ho>vever, of tho utmost importance 


was that the (termjins were not progressing. 
On tlu' last day of the month the fighting w'bs 
still ” extremc'Iy stu).)born.” Tlio triumphant 
German predictions following on the incident 
of the pt*n('tration of tho Russian lino between 
Strykow^ and Zgierz were by no means being 
fulfilled. It is neco,ssary to explain what had 
liappened at that point, 

Tho German troops w’hich operated at 
Strykow' and Zgiorz seem to havo eomo from 
two dir(*ctions. Ono body had forceil tho 
cros.sing of tho Bzura marshes at Piontek ; 
another appears to hav'c erossed tho Bzura, 
b(*yond tho limit of tho marshes, east of Locziea. 
At all events the) German official statement 
spoko of their armies advancing “ on both 
sides ” of that place. Be*tw’ecn Zgiorz and 
Strykow two army corps with some extra 
units — probably 100,000 men in all — forced 
their w'uy north-east of Lodz as far os Brze- 
ziny, Jf the penetrating force had been in 
such definitely superior strength as to be ablo 
to crumple back tho enemy’s lino to the north- 
w^ard, the coup might have been of almost 
decisive importance. But Russian reinforce- 
ments were by this time arriving, coining by the 
railway from Warsaw% and by the time the 
thrusting corps had reached Brzeziny tho 
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ENTRANCE TO AN AUSTRIAN 
ENCAMPMENT, 

Rus^iiui lirif! had been so strengthened that it 
was able to close in on their rear. Uafor 
Gorman troops, hurrying after the advance 
force, had their hands full in warding off 
Russian attacks from both sides, and it looked 
for two or three days as if the two isolated 
corps would bo compelled to surrender or bo 
annihilated. As a matter of fact, the Russia u 
lino behind them was not held in equal strengtli 
at all points, and they, or their shattered 
remnants, wore able to force their way back. 

These two corps seem to hav^o had terrible 
experiences in their endeavours to find a way 
of retreat.. Roughly handled around Brzoziny, 
the force seems to have boon broken up and 
fragments were described os roaming the 
frozen and desolated land “ like a pack of 
hungry wolves.” Tlie greater part of those 
whieJi escaped appear to hiivo made their way 
northward by Riolawy and Sobota, between 
which places they were attacked by a Russian 
force and again severely mauled. Ultimately, 
of about 100,000 men, something like 40,000 
seem to lia\ o got back. Among them was the 
remnant of a regiment of the Prussian Guards. 
Bt'sidos the killed and wounded tho Russians 
took many prisoners. It is known that 5,000 
were tiikon one day and 0,000 on the next. A 
few days later Warsaw was full of German 


prisoners, and apparently the two corps lost 
almost all their guns. The news of the catos 
trophe, even in the modified form in which it 
was permitted to the public to know of it, 
brought great depression in Berlin, where a 
complete and brilliant victory by Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg had been confidently antici- 
pated. In importance, os in the numbers lost, 
it much outweighed the German success at 
Kutno. Both, however, wore only incidents of 
the struggle on this front which went on 
unceasingly and on a gigantic scale, and tho 
issue of which was by the end of November 
definiic'ly turning in favour of Russia. 

While tlieso things had been going on in the 
region frf)m the Vistula to Lodz, fighting had 
also been in p^ogrc^ss farther south. In support, 
of tlio armies advancing on Warsaw, other 
German armies had pushed forward along the 
railway from Kalisch by Sioradz towards Lask 
and from Wiolun towards Piotrkow ; and the 
month of December opened with an extra- 
ordinarily confused situation along the whole 
front, Jt was \vell described at the time as being 
less like one continuous action than “ a serio.'^ 
of more or loss simultaneously proceeding 
independent battles,** in which fortune veered 
from side to side. Retreats at one point were 
counter-balanced by advances at another, and 
at many places, in tho course of isolated 
combats, troops from either side pushed far 
ahead of their general lino and were fighting in 
tlio roar of the enemy on either side of them. 
It is believed that during this period the 
German armies wore reinforced by more corps 
transferred from the Western front. 

It would bo useless to unravel and follow up 
each tliread in all tho tangled skein. The 
incident which stood out most conspicuously 
from tho turmoil in tho early part of December 
was tho occupation by tho Germans on the 
6th of the month of Lodz, of which they hod 
not had possession since thoir hunting had been 
interrupted there in October. Lodz was a town 
of consiflerable commercial importance, the 
“ Manchester of Roland.’* Since the beginning 
of tho nineteenth century it had sprung from 
a village of a couple of hundred inhabitants to 
a manufacturing and commercial centre with a 
population of nearly half a million. Occupied 
and rooccupied as it had been since tho begin- 
ning of the war, w'ith battles raging around it 
for weeks together, Lodz had suffered terribly 
and become only a shadow of its usual busy self. 
Much the larger part of the population had fled 
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1. Russian prisoners being morched through Lodz. 2. A wrecked village. 3. Sacks of flour burned by 
the Germans before their flight-two Russian soldiers on the left. 4. German field post oflice at Lodz. 

5. A destroyed frontier station. 






AN ENCOUNTER BETWEEN RUSSIAN AND GERMAN OUTPOSTS. 


to Wiii’snw, jiiul those wlu) renuhnc'd luiil 
fiufToi-t'il serious privutions, food })eiiig idinost 
imol>tMinj\l)le. 

'riu‘ (J(*rinjiiis (■('leliratC'd the i-aptiire of l^od/ 
as a great (riiim|)]i, and ••laiined tliat tliev liad 
taken a large nmnher of ])i*isoia'rs and war 
hoot w 'The Itussians asserted that its evacua- 
tion had ()nl\- been a sti-att'gie move to ena]>le 
tlaan to take up a shortt'r and mon' atlvan- 
tage(ais liiK* and categorically declared that 
they “did not lose a single man" in the 
operation. It \\as even asserted that for 
lift(‘en hotirs the (Jermans slielhal empty 
t:*eia‘!»es from which t;ie enemy had retireil on 


the preceding day. The truth undouhtedly is 
tliat tlie ]<u.ssiaiLS would not liavi' given the 
place up, if only for it.s moral clh^ct, unless they 
had been obliged to do so. Its surrender was 
a rev(Tst‘, and tlu' (lermaiLs were justified in 
claiming the acquisition of it as a succt?ss cT 
sonu' import aiua'. At the same time, it had 
beconu' \ ery embarrassing to the Russian 
cnmj)aign. Its (kTence occupied a large number 
of trt)ops and it constituted a costly salient in a 
liia which was a good ileal strongc'r after it had 
been abandoned. There is, moreover, little 
di>u))t, from th(‘ narratives of individual 
Ibissian oHieers engaged in the operation, that 
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the Russian ofiicial stateiiient as to tho de- 
liberate naturo of tho retireiiiont, tlu' relueturiee 
of the Germans to advanee, and tlio freedom 
from casualties wius substantially accimite. 

lint tho Germans neetlt'd wliatever comfort 
could be drawn from tlie incident. It was known 
(bat tliey laid j)romised tluanst'K i*s ti> spend 
their Christmas in War.saw ; but it was ]>lain 
l)y now tliat tlie atteni])t to reaeli W ar.-^aw' liad 
f ulet I Nor had tliey suee(‘c‘d('d in c< >m[)('llin!^ t h»* 
lvussian> to withdraw any inati‘rial jxa'tifui of 
th«‘ armit's whieli tlireatened Cracow*, eit lita* in 
Southern Poland or in Galicia. If von 1 linden- 
bur^*.'- o^V(‘n^-ive had attained any obj»*ct it may 
}ia\a‘ bc'en 1 he ])rev'ention of an invasion of 
Sih'sia. Ibit. it is questionable whether that 
could not ha\(‘ bt'im as (‘fTi‘t.*ti\'el^ pnweiited^ at 
less e xpense in (u'lnuin Ii\(‘S and with lu‘a\ ier 
loss to tlie enemy, b>' awaiting attack alon^ the 
frontiia*. The course, of the campaign had 
clearly shown how rajiidly the' (li'iinaii advanee 
lo>l it< momentum as it drew fai*tla'i* into 
Roland and farther away from its railways. 
On the other hand, ev(‘ry mil<‘ that the ent'my 
adsaneed (‘a.-twanl madi* th<‘ iJussian problems 
of reinforecMiK'iit and suj)pl\* h ss dillieult. 

Ab(>ut the middle of l)»'C(Mnber the (h'rman 
attacks appreeiabl\' deeri asi'd in \ io|enc» 
Mia-h stubborn lighting still went on, as tin tne 
loth and lOth of I la* month, about Soehacztnv. 
A f<‘W days later some bodies of German troops 
sueee(‘dt'd ill cro.-^siim I1 h‘ Bzura, but were 


bcarfen l^ack or wiped out. Abtiut tho 22nd 
and 2I5rd there was heavy lighting abend 
l*iotrkow, anti aUt> near llolimow', bid ween 
Rowic/. and JSkierniew iet*. Rut this was grountl 
which the Germans luul reached a month 
e‘arlicr, without b(‘ing able to gtd any fart In i\ 
tairly in Dcccmbtr tlie ( lermans attempted a 
diversion by a- widt* Hanking mo\ eincnt trom 
ICasl ]*nis>ia, dirt‘cti‘il against \\’arsaw from 
the north, which, howtwer, though a paid oi 
this gtaieial cindlii’t, Indongs ge« »graplu(*a lly lv> 
the narnitive of e\enls in that region. It w.i.-, 
though ilashinglN jiushetl, not made with any 
great sltengtli, and was easily met and beatim 
back by the Kus.-ians. 

'I'Ik' last we(‘k of th»' yi'ar saw* little of any 
importane*' in this region. Ikdwc'en lleeem- 
her 20 iind 25 the Russian Inax as a whole, fell 
back a littK', not s»» much undei- j)ressure as 
f(*r t lu* j)ui‘pos(‘ of taking u|) a better jiosition 
on a sti'aighter fiM)nt. Ihdh sidi’s were then 
content to dig and entrench themselves along 
a. lini? which ran from tin* \ istuli along tiu' 
Rzura and Kawkii to Tomaszow . 'riieiK.'O soidh- 
ward confused fighting eontimuMi along tin* 
Rilitsa to t lui neighbourhood of Xo\'o- Kadoinsk, 
a.nd th<*n<*e along the Xiila, where in the last 
davs of the \’(‘ar tlie Russians elainual some 
111 uor succissses with the capture of consider- 
able numbta's of [irisoner.^. 

Onci' more we must j>ick up the thnavd of 
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RUSSIAN RKISONEHS TAKEN IN EAST EKUSSIA 


invents ill <lu' (J.ilicijiii tlic'atrr, wIktu wc; saw 
how Hu* JHisHans, at tlu* of No\t*ni- 

lu r, aflct* siK <*(‘s->fnlly n sistin^ ail (‘ITorts of < ao 
Austrians lo foi'cc a. crossinjj!; of llio Sati, lia'i 
Hifiiisc'lv'i’s ] rokrii across tlu* riv(*r aiul dii\<n 
t ho oiu'iiiy uc’siwartl. Tti this (inal batlh^ oil 
tiio Sail it was olaimod that they took 
Aiisti-ian |>risoii(‘rs with 120 ot'fioors. 'I’iio 
Austrians sooui to Jia\t* fallon l)a<’k in groat 
tiisordor, and <‘ontoin|)orary ro])orts dislaroil 
tliat tlioy wore lacking in both food and 
ainniunit ion, and that the^y sufTorod serious 
ravag»*s from (*hol<‘ra. Once* more the tide 
sw ^'pt ]»ast Pr/ciuNsI, w hich, again, and finally, 
O' i» was to pri»\ t‘, bea anic complcU'ly investcel. 
I*»\ \.»\ ;'nirt r EJ the Uussiiui advance ca v'alr\, 
toin)wuiu on the heels of the enemy, was witliin 
thirl ee ‘11 miles of Uraeow, which was now’ 
praeliealiv iuNestetl on t\\a> si<h\s. It was on 
this and tlu* following days, it will lu* remem- 
bered. (hat the (ierman olYcnsivo had begun 
t(» make itx'lf fell from d’horn. ^\^* liave 
se«*n, lu>w('\(‘r, that tlu* Kussians tlitl 
witluhaw’ an\' of tiu'ir strt*ngth from their 
southern trout to oppose* tlu* (e*rman atlvanec*. 
Tlu* pI•t'^-^m■t^ e>n Uraeow, iu'^te'Uel of IcjoseniiiLT, 
iiuTe'aseek Hy the beginning t)f December 
Uusaan tre^ops we*n' within e'ight mih*s of (^ra- 
<*ow . aiul e>u ihi* 4lh of the me>nth it was 


annonneed tliat they liad oeeupi(‘d W ieliezka, 
*'iul weie within tJireii and a half miles of tlu^ 
o.etcr tort ilieat ions. On the sanu* day Kussian 
cavalry was report <*d, on tlu* ollu'r sick* of 
the Uarpathians, to lu* raiding Hungarian 
tc'rritory as far as na,rlf(*lel, 20 mil(.*s over the 
bord(*r. 

In this adxanef* towai’ds Ura(*ow, althougl) 
tlu* Austrians wcic* moro or less eomplel('l>' 
dc'inoralisc'd, the* Kus.sians J»ad formidable* 
d<’fc*nsi\m |)ositions to earr\' ])(*si(k's the succes- 
sive ri\c*rs to cross. All tlu* opeiations sec*in 
to lui\<? b(*'*n p(*rform(*d with imjietuous 
gallantry. The* rc'-^istance naturally in(*rcasf*d 
as the* tight ing swe*pt wc'stward. ]3ochnia, 
strongly fe)rti!ied, had tc) be* carried by assault, 
and tlu* Jbissiaus claim to liavc* taken 2,Oon 
prisone*rs with ten guns and many machine 
guns. ddie* Kaba iive*i* hael to be* e*ross('el l)y a 
ford in the face of the enemy’s fire, tlirough iee- 
fleM*s and bitte*rly cold water uj;) to the nt*ek* 
At W’ielie/.ka trenelu's and barlu^d wire en- 
tangkanents wc're* ruslu*d with the bayonet 
when the tem])e*rat ure^ was below* y.c'ro. At the 
e.*nd of such ('xperic'nees, tlu* Kiissian (General 
Stall’ was able to say that “ the mural of our 
treu>{^s, seasoiu'd by fc.>rty-five liays of ahiiost 
eontimious lighting, is. according to the reports 
i)f army eommaiide*rs, ejl the higlu*st order.” 
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At thi< mommt the safety of C raeow sec'meti 
seriously threatened. 

TJirouglioiit the war, both in tht^ Kast and 
West, the charaeteristies of German .stratt\ir\ 
h id been the resourcefulness and vigour of its 
counter-attacks ; even if that rosour(*efulness 
itself was of a somewhat ster<‘Otyj)ed character. 
A rebuff in oik' quarter' was immediately 
countered by an attack, as swift as ])ossible, in 
another, gen(*rally delivi'rt'd at tlu‘ remotes! 
j)t)int on oru' or otlu^r flank at w hich it. could be 
deliverc'd without la'coming in(‘ffecti\'e as a 
retort. Von llindenburg ]>ro\i*d himself so 
adept at this particular mameuvre t hat he gavt‘ 
it an indiv'itiual character, stamped with has 
partic\ilar g(*nius. 'J'o n^licve the prt'ssiin^ on 
(‘raeow and Silesia we. hav(' sr'» ii liow' lie struck 
at onc<‘ for Warsaw along the vi»ry banks of the 
\"istula, and when that attack bt^gan to spend 
itself ht* liad even tried tu swing round from 
farther north and n'aeh Warsaw from l\ast 
iVussia. So now’, w hen tla^ <la.ngi^r to (Vacow 
grew’ imminent, hi*, struck again, not on that 
immediate trout but far to the sonthwanl along 
and round t he ('arpat hians. 

h\)r two nionth.s and more the. Russians ha<l, 
e\ci‘pt for the om* .Austrian aihance to t h<* 
San, l)(‘en pra('tieall\ in control of (ialieia. up 
to the mountains. Aftei* the failure of the 


.Austrians on the San it was announcetl in 
Pctrograii, on Novemher IS, that Hu.^sian 
troops \M*ri‘ “ attacking Austrian rearguards” 
at the mouths of both the Dukla. and I’s/.ok 
Passi's. By the 2r)th tlu'y seemed to ha\e forced 
tile Lupkow Pji.ss, along the railway line from 
Sanok, and to ha\t' oi'eiipiiMi .Me/.o- Lah«>re/, on 
tht* ITimgarian side, taking o.oOh Austrian 
prisoners, three i‘ailwa\ trains and some 
mai'hine guns. On the last da\' of Noxemher 
it was amiouneiHl that more prisoners had been 
made ” in the (‘arjiat hians, ' that the Bukf>- 
w’ina was eli‘art‘d of Austrian'^ and ( ’/.ernow it '/. 
ri'oeeiipied. On I )i*e(*ml)ei- I, after ten da\s* 
fiiMce lighting, the Kii.'^sians claim to have 
<*arried hy assault a \eiv strong position 
along tile erest of the mountains l)\’ Koniee- 
/.iika, a jxunt just south of (lorliee, between 
the l)ukla and Tarnow passes. Altogether 
the niunhiM* ot Austrian prisoners taken in 
the last halt ot November was now said to 
amount to o\ er ot),!)!)!), with more than (idtt 
olheers. 

f'igliting continued through the (list W ei k of 
Ik'eemlier all along tlie ( ‘ai’pat I lia ns, hut the 
Rn.ssians now found that their* oppont‘nts at 
many points heie wi re no longer Ansti'ian hut 
(Jei'iuaii. .\d\’iees from I’etrogr'ad to London 
said that “ the An.'-triau armies around ('rae«»\\ 
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RUSSIANS WITH HAND GRENADES. 


f!<*aso(I to exist* as an independent force 
* . . tlu»y an' ail inixeil up with (Jerinaus.” 
A f()re(\ lar^c'ly Uennan, appeared on t he Kiver 
J0unaj(‘e. lavir Novo-Sandec, and at various 
points fartlaa’ oast (.h>rinan troops he^au 
appc'arin^ north of tla^ Carpat liians. A new 
(U'liuan otTensive on iJiis (‘xtremo left flank had 
be^un. 

On December 14. the Hiissian (ieneral Staff 
aiinoiUK'ed in its e.haraet erist ieally unperturbed 
way that it had “ diseovert'd tlu» ('iiemy trying*: 
to assume the offensivt'.” On the Kith it was 
said that Austro-Oerinan columns were “ pour- 
ing ov<T the Dukla into Cialicia." It is bolievetl 
that at this time thrc'e new ( Jerinan army corps 
had been sent to the eastern front, (making 
nine new cor[)s since tlu* ]»eginning of tliest* 
opt*rations), wliile three Austrian corps had 
bi‘en withdrawn frf)m Serbia. The new armies 
pouring into (hilieia by the mountain pa.sses 
were <\sti mated at 170,000 iiuai. The move- 
ment was quite* inelTective*. It compelleil 
tla* Russian raiding parlies which had invatled 
Hungary to rt'tire into (Jalicia, and to that 
extent it allayeil t lu* panic wliich was lu'ginning 
to be felt in ihulapt*st and Vit'iina. The 
extreme southc*rn end of the Russian line below 
Cracow was jmshed back from udvancfal 
position^ west of the Raha. to and across tl e 
Dvmajec. Rut t he Russians never rc^garded tlie 
iii version in this (juarter seriously, and the 
Austro-Gerinan advance was easily cheeked and 


held. On December 2.‘1 General Sukhomlinoff, 
the Russian Minister for War, announced that 
it had been “stopped absolutely.” 

As a matter of fact, so long as Przemysl held 
out and Cracow stood firm, it is improbable 
tliat tlie Russians could have entertained the 
idea of invading Hungary in any force. To push 
an army any distance across the mountains as 
tlie situation then was would have been ahno.st 
tantamount to giving it as a hostage to the 
enemy. The Russian position in Western 
Galicia and in Poland would have to be much 
more assured before real invasion could be 
undtTtaken without great risk. And before that 
tiTiie came th<*re was to be a long winter with 
ti'rri])le and prolonged fighting in the deep 
snows and bitter cold of the mountains. That 
will be dealt with iii its appropriate place* 
h(‘rc*after. 

TIk* end of the year saw the war five months 
old. The n.'sult of the? struggle during those 
five months liad been sufficiently favourable to 
the Allied cause m the east ; much mon* fav^our- 
ablo than, at the* b(*ginning, had appeared 
probable. Ciermany, hc*ld on a rigid front in 
Prance and Relgium, had been unablt*, as she* 
had ex[)ectcd, to turn her whole strength to tht* 
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AUSTRIANS ADJUSTING A HEAVY SIEGE HOWITZER. 


oastfTii front. AtrainsI .siK*ii ofYcaisivi* as Cnor- 
iiiany had att(*iiipl(»d in Kast I^russia aial 
against the a<K'anoe Austria in the south, 
Russia had shown liorself much h‘ss unrt'ady in 
•massing her first armies tlian luid been ex- 
pected. Those armies had [iroved themselves 
a match for (h:‘rma,ns and Austrians alike. The 
high quality of R ussian st ratt'gy and t he gallantry 
of the Russian soldier had been demonstrated 
beyond dispute. For five months fighting 
such os thf; world had never seen had raged ovt*r 
a front of over 700 mik’s, from tlie Baltie 
to the frontiers of Rinnania. During tliat 
j>eriod not less than 0,000,000 men had been 
engag<‘d on the two sides. At the end Russia 
was stronger than ever, Ciermany had suffered 
reverses at least as heavy as any whic;h she Jiad 
inflicted on the enemy, and the military power 
of Austria was broken and discredited. I..osses 
on both sid(is had been heav^y, but the combined 
losses of Germany and Austria were certainly 
heavier than those which Russia had sulferc*d ; 
and Russia was much better abk^ to stand losses 
than either of her opponents. At the end of the 
year it was announced that the prisoners in 
Russia included 111 1,737 Germans, with 1,140 


ofiii^ers, and 221 , 117 Austrians and 3, 1 Sti olfic*ers, 
or a total of 4,32fi ofiieers and 353, 1 S4 men. 

Tlu; sad(k*st feature of all the operations in 
this last part of 1014 upon this front was the 
devastation wrouglit in Ikiland. Tt is a 
subject whi(4i will Ih‘ <fc.*alt with nior(^ fully 
hereafter. W’e have S(*en that the Polish 
pc'Ople, when they chosi* the path of loyalty, 
must have known t hat they would pay a terrible 
price. For five months now" the contending 
armies had swcqjt backw ards and forwards ovtn* 
the land. Almost the whole of l/oland had 
bf^cona^ one vast battlefield. Farms, villages, 
an<l towns had bt^en almost obliterated ; pro- 
v'irices had been laid utterly waste. Fn their 
first aflvanc e the German armies had behaved 
wdth restraint. On their retreat they do not 
seem to liavo committed the unspeakable 
caitrages that they had perpetrated in Belgium, 
at k*ast in such numbers. But they had 
systematieally ruined the land, not only by the 
destruction of railways, roads, buildings, and 
bridges to delay the advanee of the [)ursuing 
Bussians, but by the most exhaustive plunder- 
ing and carrying away of nil discoverable 
supplies of food and clothing, and everything 
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AUSTRIAN ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTING A TRESTLE BRIDGE. 


olsi* for w hir-li tlicy could find n use. or whicdi 
could ^iv(* any comfort to tii<' enemy. Th(‘ 
condition to \\hi(;l» such of t)i<^ [>opulatioii as 
n*jnainccl in the' dc'vastatc'd region was rc*(hici‘d 
was, as \N'int<‘r came on, |)itiaV>le bc'yond dc'scrij)- 
tioii. The world at. th(3 time heard less of the 


sufferings of Poland than (jf those of Jk'lgium, 
and Iceland liad not the sanies ready liands 
rcuiched out to succour lier. Nowhere did 
Hc'lgium suffer starvation and frozen misery on 
the' scaih* on which they stalked through Poland 
that winter. 




CHAPTER LX. 


SECOND AND THIRD AUSTRIAN 
INVASIONS OF SERBIA : FALL AND 
RECAPTURE OF BELGRADE. 


Serbian Strategy after the Battle of the .Iadar Clauses ok I)i:lav —Invasion ok Svrmia — 
Mistakes and Misforti nes — Serbs Retire The Seuond Austrian Invasion- - Putnik's 
Strategy Austrian Failure 'I'iie Third Austrian Invasion Initial Success- Caj’TUHE 
OF Valievo Serbian Depression Fall of J?elgrade The CIreat Serbian Rally- Battle 
OK SiJvoBOii - Recauti’Ke of 15elgrade — Bot’t of the Austbians -Austrian Atroc ities in 
Serbia — Their Bombardment of the Serbian (’apital. 


T IIF laihiro of the Serbian Stall to 
ordiT’ an imni<‘(Iia(e pursuit of th(‘ 
routed Austro- Hiuigarian Army 
after the battle of the Jadar was 
the aiibje?pt of mueli adverse eoinment in some 
quarters. '^Fhat tlie cni'iny was a beaten rabble 
when ho crossed the frontier riviTs is beyond 
doubt, and the obvious eourse would have been 
for the Ser))s to follow up their victory and 
run the fugitives to earth. It must be conceded, 
however, that (Jeneral Putnik and liis advisiTs 
W(Te fully alive to the importaiK^e of driving 
borne their advantage to thi‘ hilt, and that 
very W(‘ighty reasons intervened to persnadi* 
thorn to call off their troops. No part of the 
army had been awaiting the attack in the 
district in which the battle of the Jadar was 
fought. The troops which bore the brunt of 
the fighting had, on the contrary, been obliged 
to undertake a series of forced marches before 
they made contact with the enemy, and, once 
on the scene, they entered into a fierce and 
prolonged combat with a determined and well* 
equipped foe. The Serbs were, therefore, 
more or less physically tired before the invadeis 
had been chased back into Austrian territory. 
Vol. 11 1.--^ Part 3() 


Furtlier, the divisions which had been hf‘Id in 
reserve and which eaiiK.^ into a(;th)n towards 
(ho end of tlii' battl ' wi're eviai. mori' fatigui'd, 
for they had been mareh(‘d about from one 
sector to anotlier as tlu^ fortunes of halt-lo 
dictaU'd, and linally entenHi the? an^na after 
their powers of resistance had aln‘ady undergone 
a (‘(‘rtain strain. This fact taken alone, how- 
ever, would have pro\'ided no ad('([uate excuse 
for the suhst'.quent Serbian inactivity. Thi^ 
Austrians were no less fatigued llaai (hey wen?, 
and, for the rest., a f(?w days’ repose would 
hav^e served to reinvigorate th(? men. Th(?r(? 
were otlar and more pot(?nt r(*asons, original ing 
in that Serbian unreadin(\ss for war to wliieli 
concrete referemjo has already been made, 
which had a serious and dee.isive bearing upon 
the situation. Aiming these the shortage of 
riflc'S was not the least important. 'Pho Jadar 
battle h.id, of eourse, been fought and won 
despite this defieiency ; but an incursion into 
enemy territory would possibly have neces- 
sitated the employment of all the reserve 
forces in the firing line, and it was [ireeisely 
these reinforcements which had hitherto re- 
mained unarmed in tlie rear. Thi- third ami 
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SERBIAN OFFICERS EXAMINING A STAFF MAP. 


most \v(*ij^ht\ !-(*ns<)ii lay in (lio absonco of tlio 
iniitt'riiil n(*i\'ssary to oItV'ct a crossing of tlu3 
rivers. 

'The* Drina is no oidinary \vatc‘r-\vay. Rising 
in tho tors of llie Hosnian liills and periodically 
fed by important tributaries, it rushes north- 
wartls to its jiinetion with the Savt*. Kver 
swift, often torrential, it has washed out a 
b(‘d of imposing width, and by a eonstant 
cutting of new courses has croab'd a series 
of ileltas. The lot^al facilities for the construc- 
tion of pontoon bridges consisted of boats, 
))arges, and the crude pontoons of the curious 
water-mills which are a feature of this territory. 
At different stages of the war both armies 
dismantled these latti^r installations, flung 
t ht‘ mills and wheels into the wat<‘r, and com- 
ma laU'eri'd the pontoons for tho purposes 
of bridge-building. In the period under dis- 
cussion, however, the Austrians had had the 
advantagi' of first choice. Profiting by their 
unopposed advanee, they had seized and 
ntili/.t'd every suitable float iitg structure, and 
di'spite the inec'ipitate nature of their retreat, 
they had, fortunately for them, succeeded in 
massing tiu' boats on tlu'ir own shore. The 
Serbs, it is true, possessed military pontoon 
trains, hut with the exeejition of those eaptiireil 


from tho '^rurks at Kouiuanovo in 11)12, they 
w t‘ro composed of inferior w oodem const ruet io»is 
and were not only ineflieient . but insuflleient 
to make up the number of bridges whieli 
offensive operations in Bosnia would have 
necessitated. Finally, it wa;^ (W'l'r-incumlxait 
upon the Serbians to bear in mind the fact that 
from tho very eoinmcncoinent of hostilities 
tliey had put every available man into the 
Held ; they had no reserves, and they were 
engaged in a life-and-deatli struggle with a foe 
whose resources at that time were almost 
boundless. 

As a matter of actual fact, the army w’as not 
suflicieiitly strong to undertake the defence of 
any longer line than that pre^videsd by the 
frontiers of its own eonntry, and as events 
fell out it was demonstrated that the wisdom of 
Ooiu^ral Putriik in wishing to keep his men in 
S«a’bia was abundantly justified. 

During the tw’olve days which followed tho 
battle of the .Tadar a comparative calm pre- 
vailed over the entire front. At least one 
of the Austrian Army Corps (the 4th Corps of 
throe divisions) was known to have w ithdrawn ; 
the ot hoi's had been sadly battered, and all 
available evidence combined to suggest that 
the Hapsburg Covermnent had, as their 
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amusing post-Jadar c(ytmnunique suggosU'd, 
adjourned a renewal of their offensive to a 
more favourable oeeasion. In the meantiini*, 
Russian operations in Galicia had progressed 
with almost unhoped-for rapidity and success, 
and a great Austrian Army had been routed 
at Lemberg. At this time a gem^ral tendemw 
to underrate the military resources of Austria- 
Hungary had developed, and the Serbs, having 
eaten of the sweets of victory, \\(‘n‘ eager to 
prosecute the combat on foreign soil, 'fhey 
were greatly eiujouraged in this ambition 
by at least out? of their powerful Allies. All 
these considerations played tlieir respect ivi* 
parts in persuading General Rutnik to under- 
take a penetration into Syrinia — an expe<litii)n 
wliich in reality was intciuk'd to be but the lir.'^t 
and necessary phase of a general invasion of 
Rosnia. 

While the strengthening of Genera! Rotiorek’s 
f<jrces in Rosnia by driving down troops frt)m 
th(* north was rend(*red exceedingly diiru'ult, 
if not impossible, by reason of the sparsity of 
I'nilways, the nt*twork of communications in 
Syrmia p(‘rmittcd the sp<‘c(ly concentration 
of (.*onsidcrablo numbers of the enemy tai th<; 
Serbian front it‘r lying between the Drina 
river and R<*lgradc. (iciau’al Rutnik’s first 


:if>3 

ol»ject was, therefore', to protect the ^western 
half of his northern border by seizing the 
territory lying betweiai the Save and tlu‘ 
Danube, and e.stablishing himself in strength 
on the dominating mountain range of Krushka- 
gora. Ry this inaimaivre he woiikl have' 
preventt'd the reinforci'inent of tlu^ Austrian 
Army in Rosnia and Herzegovina aiul could 
hav'e proceeded with his oiTensive in those 
Serbian piovinces in i*ompa?*at i V(' security. 
'Jlie idea was n*ndered the more attractive^ 
by the known fact that tlu^ enemy’s lorces in 
Syrmia were by no means stnaig, and con- 
sistetl only of the 2th h Division of the thh Army 
Gorps, the .‘kStli and (iSth Infantry Regimonls 
of the Gommon Army, the 21st .Jaeger R.\t- 
talion, the 12th, 1 .*h h, 27th, iind 2St h Landuurm 
rcgiiiMaUs and ti to S hatdillofus de 

'rh<‘ task of invading Syrmia was entruste<l 
to Iht^ 1st Army, c*>mpos(Ml. for the purpose, of 
two divisions, and the Independent CJavalrv 
Division. On tin* k'ft^ wing suppori was t«> be 
n'fidered by a tli\ ision in Match\a, while a 
detac'hnuMit known as tlu' ‘‘ Detachnuait of 
Rt‘lgra<.k‘ ” was to coopt*rate on t ht* rigid. 

* /iafaillons dr inarche wore iiuulc »!]> of llic ivjnnin- 
of otlH‘r r<‘giin(‘iaN and rncniits. 
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THH PRINCK REGENT ALEXANDER OF SERBIA 
Obscrvinji the effect of Artilleiy Fire on Austrian F'orts opposite Belgrade. 


()n(» l^aii division was niovod up to 

< )l)n‘iiovatz, and the* rt'si of tlu; S<?rbian fortes 
n'lnairu'd on lli(*ir old positions on tlu* Drina. 

For tia* th*V(‘lopni(‘nt of the* stratt'gy a stsdor 
.>f thf Save* was choson lying almost midway 
hi twe'e n Mate hva anel Uvlgrade*, wIuto the* rive r 
iirdvcs a loeipdike* inc*iirsi<in into St'rbia, known 
etsthr KupinsUi Kut. J^'or all military purpt»st*s 
both bemks of the* Save; we're* here* in possi.'ssie)n 
e)f the* Sorbs, for the* whede* e>f this pcoidiar 

isthmus w eis fonlrollt^tl by artilk'ry statiof\e*el 
eni St'i'bian se^il, w hile* the) island of I’eKlgorirhkee- 
Aela on tlie* wa*st anel that- e)j)posite^ Skt'la on 
the* oast feu'ine'el aelelitioned basos from wdiioh 
ima-sion otuiltl be* t*fT«*ote'el with e*jiso iuiel in 
pneotioal sooiirit\ . 

"riie* tk'oisit)!! whioh hael be'e*n takeai by lleavd- 
(juarte'i*s was kopt st'ore't frt>m all save) the* 

nivisional Staffs, and it was not until the>y 
arrivt'd ne*ar the* rivt*r eluring the* night t)f 

S(‘ptombe'r a to h theit the* Fiolel <)tVu*t*rs 

w I'l'e' aware* that »in e>rfe‘nsivt' against Austria 
hael in iveility boon unelortakeai. The> nmre-he's 
te) the* e*ontre*s ed' (*e)noont rat ie>n were^, ine>rt»t)vor, 
e*arriotl e>ut eluring the* night. fe>r it was ne'c*t*ssary 
te) se*re*e'n the* me)Ve*moiits e)f the* tre^e^ps from the^ 
t^ye^s e)f e*ne*my aoroi)lane*s, w hich unceasingly 
swe*pt up anel ele)wn the* rive*r in re'ce)nnaissane*t\ 
At I ii.m. e)n Se*|)te*mbe*r (> the* elivisie)ns oom- 


me*ne*e‘el the passage; e>f tlio rive'r at thear alle)tte*el 
stations in })argt^s. Oneo tho advance; guarels 
we*re* safe*ly ae*ross, p(.)nte)on trains we*re) brought 
up anel tlireewn aereess at Xov’osede), while* at 
tlie* islantls t he* brielge*s w e*re* maele* U|.) of })e>nte4ons 
be*le)nging te> the* rive'rsiele* wate'r mills te) whie h 
rofe*rene*eH has alre'aely b('e*n maele^. 

The* e iirie)us ele*tour jiavde* by the* Save had 
e)ffe*re*d tho Se'rbs em ide'al e*re)ssing-plae*e‘, emd, 
strange*ly e'liough, em e)lel w’ate*re*e)urso e)f the* 
same riv'cr pro\'iele*el the*m with a natural brielge*- 
he*ad alme)st O{»posiit^ the.; “ Kut.” At this 
peant the*re* e*xists a small woe^d. alme)st cire'ular 
in shaepe*, surre)unde*d by wlitet is now a meaat. 
At the* ne)rth-west of the me)at lies tho town e)l 
()bre*z, anel the fe)rnueiie)n e)f t he^ wheile* se*e*t ie)n 
suggt'sts its hawing be*en ele'sign(*el by Naiture* 
fear e>ffe*fisive opomtiejiis sucli ais the^so tmticr 
eliscussion. Once the Sorbiain divisiejns wore* 
saitVly across tho river, the;y uiide*rte)e.)k the task 
e)f cle*airing tlie^ woodland within the moat enid 
fe)rtifying it as a brieige*-he*aiel. The* oppe)sition 
e'nce4iinle*re*el was neat strong ax inatte*r e>f two 
ivgiments of inf amt ry and one btitte*ry of 
artillery and a vigorous shelling e>f the feavst 
spoe*elily elre)ve^ me)st e)f the ele*fe*nelers towarels 
Obre'z. The left of the^ Serbian 1st Army then 
ste*itdily worked refund e>n the town itse*lf, and. 
aiftt*r not me)re' tha\n ai se‘e.)re of sliells ha\d be*e*n 
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dropped into it, tlie Austrians seatterod in a 
north-westerly and nortli-easU>rly din et ion. 
"The Ca\'alry Uivision substMjiKait ly arrivrd 
on the scene, and tin* two units then proft'oded 
to t’ortify th<' moat and to throw a hri(i<^«' ovt^i* 
it. The Serbian workin;^ toNsanls the 

east and north-east. lia<.l a rou;j:h tij::lit with a 
hostile regiment and two battiaits, }>nt sne- 
eetnled in <*aptiirin!^ the \ illa»je> ot Kopinoxo 
and T*rogar. 

Wdiilo the eliitd' otYen>i\«‘ had tlm.- uonr well 
i‘oi‘ Serbian arms, a siij)portmg action on tlu* 
extieme left at .Mitroxitza endt*tl in bitter 
disast(*r. ’^ria* di\ ision tliei i* ennaue<l w a>' 
to i>eenpy and t ht)roiigld\ fortily Mitrt>\it/.a 
and with it a strong bridgt'-lu'ad, after wliieh 
it was to Ix'ar on the (‘iienw's flank an<l 
generally seek to Teh<‘\<‘ the pr(‘ssur<‘ on 
the army acting in Sxaniia. 'The ]»lace 
chosen for tin* passage of th<* ri\er in this 
sector was a. ('uslom^> Station at Jasenoxji 
< hada l)ctw('en Mitroxitza and .laiak. 'I'he 
troops commenced their march fioni (Jlust/a 
at midnight on S(‘ptember o, and in tlu- <‘ail\' 
morning ol‘ the lu'xt day the h<‘ad of the column 
arrixed on th<‘ rixer and imiiK'diately rt‘con 
noitrcd a suitable emphu'enu iit tor a pontoon 
laidge. 4'owai(li-' a a.m. a spiiited artillerx' 
and iille tin* wa.-^ opcaied x\ it h a x i<‘w to pie- 
parmg the teriam lor a < rossing, it Ix ing undci* 
".tood that in theexentot a ^ucix'sst'nl issue t w < » 


reginuMits would dt'ploy to th<' h’l't and riglit 
i-espt'et ixady and subs<'(|uently entrench on 
t hi' line from Mangjeloskabara-Shashinshi, 
with the object of countering any t*nemy 
mox ement from darak. 

The dispatch of the iriiops m ]>arges eom- 
menceil at 7 a.m., and was rei'uix ed bx* a ht'ax > 

\ <»lley from the .Xu^tiian shore'. In tlu* first boat 
• > men \\eic killeil and .’> wounded ; the see'oial 
wa.^ riddled with )>ullcts and speedilx sank. 
( )rdei-^ Wci'e gixcii to the artillei'X’ to open lire 
on the enemx's trenches with explosixe sludl ; 
the passage' bx’ baiges continued, and iiamy 
of the men, chating at the slowness of the 
mox ement . threw theinselxes into the rix el- 
and (‘ommi'iKed to swim acros.-^. .\f 7. tO a.m. 
thrci* bai‘gt‘ load.'' hail I'eached the cin m>*'s 




VOIVOnK (FIELD .VIAKSHAL) FUTNIK, 

Chief of the Serbian (vcncral Staff. 

( Photofirafihed specially far “ The Times Hiatary " after the battle of Siixujbtjr ) 

Inset: COLONEL CIVKO PAVLOVITCH, Sub-Chief of the Serbian (Jeneral Staff. 
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THE TRANSPORT OF SERBIAN WOUNDED. 


shore, arid vvhilf' awaiting r(!iiiforceiiH*nts 
throe Roorf^ of m(*n stfirined flui y\ustriaii 
tr(»iichos, infliciting eoniparatively lieavy easiinl- 
ii(*M ill kilJed and wounded, and taking 20 
prisoners. 'riieneoforward events iiiov(*d 
quiekly, and once tia^ troofis wore across 
they enga^^inl in combat with Iho Austrians 
at Jarak and Shashinshi wliilo tfic engineers 
threw a pontoon bridge across the river. 

The forward movenuait of the S(*rbian 
fortjcs s<'(*ius now t-o have bc'en ])ro‘^e<*ute<l 
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THB MILITAKY ATTACHES 
ATTACHED TO THE SERBIAN STAFF. 
Colonel Fournier (France), Lieut. -Colonel Harrison 
(Great Britain), Colonel Atamonoff (Russia). 


with some lack of foresight, for, nlthough 
the bridge was not yet in position, the? 
troops wore pushed on until, at o p.ui., oiu? 
of the rogiuH'iits was outsick' Shashinshi with 
both its flanks exjiosod to hostile attack. At 
this juncture what might have boon foreseen 
happened, and the Austriuns, having received 
important reinforeemcaits at ISlitrovitza and 
Jarak, delivered a simultaneous attack on both 
flanks of tlu' n'giment. Tliat a considerable 
body of th(' Serbs ivere able to (‘xtricate thern- 
selv<*s from tht'ir ho]X‘less positum and get back 
to the river rt‘lle(‘ts the greatest credit upon the 
iiHui. 'They reachi'd the Save aftta* two hours of 
stubborn lighting, carrying with them a. mass 
of wounded, to find the briflge near coue 
])lction, tlie ])ontoons being already in position 
and all b\it Hit? last 20 yarils i.>f the 400 yanls 
span [>lank(*d. A critiiial situation now spt*edily 
<levelo[)iHl for the Serbs. On the one side was 
areginuait with half its elTectives out of action 
and the otlier half subjeett'd to a murderous 
lire from an enemy in overwladmiug force; 
on the olht'r a bnttalion of iM'servt's set'kiug to 
crt)ss to tli(‘ sujiport- of t heir comrad»‘s. Hetwei'ii 
th<' two lay tin' still unlinished pontoon bridge. 
Tile better to ensure the arrival of reinforce- 
iiuaits b(4‘ore the woundt'd could rush the 
passage, it was d('cid(?d to send the pioneers 
imnu'diately in advance of the reserves, and 
by this means assure to them the first crossing ; 
hut before this intention could be put into prac- 
tice the wounded fkmg tliemsolves into the 
empty pontoons, which, .still insecurely fixed, 
parted their moorings and drifted wdth their 
cargo of bleeding warriors down the stream. 
Moreover, the boats were old and leaking, and 
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the more heavily laden of them wpei'dily sank. 
As the last hope of the gallant band floated 
away, they stood witfi their backs to the watery 
wall facing their foe like a hunted stag, their 
0111*303 mingling with the shouts of despe-ration 
from the thwarted reinforcements and with 
the cries of the drowning and the wounded, 
until they rose above the din of musketry and 
luachino gun fire. The Serbians, however, 
wore game to the end ; cut off alike from 
supplies and ammunition, they fought to tht‘ 
last cartridge, and then surrendered. All that 
was saved of the l.'Uh Kegimcait was the flag, 
rescued by the ('olonel himself, and handed to 
the regimental doctor, wlio swam the river 
witli it shortly after midnight. 

Fortunately, 11 u' im prudence which led this 
regiment to disaster did not eliaructerizt; the 
movements of clie main expedition. Tlie line 
was advanced cautiously, preceded always by 
a strong advance^ guard of eas alry, and it was 
only after the successful occupation of Progar, 
Ashanja, and Obrez that tla^ old bridge- 
head round the moat was disearth'd and a new 
and more extended ring of earthworks <‘oii- 
structed around the villages aln‘ady named, with 
its western comer at I Vxlgoritchka-Ada. Thus 
the throe Serbian biuses w('re thoroughly pro- 
tected by a se'micirculur lield-fortress radiating 
from Kupinovo. 

Having in this manner assured Jiis communi- 
cations, Cloneral Ihiyoviteh advancixl the 
Cav’alry Division in fanlike formation the 
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VOIVODF (FIFXD MARSHAl.) MISHITCH, 
Commander of the Serbian 1st Army. 


north and wi\st, the norsoinoii being closely 
followc‘d by one division on the right — on the 
left tlio otlu'i* division took a north-easterly 
din^etion. By the t'vening of September 7 
mounted patrols had arrived on tlie lino 
K>irlovclhtch-Siibotislitt'-( Irabovtsi, and had 
unmask<‘<l thc‘ (‘nemy liolding a front Deteli- 
MihaJjovtsi-Brc'sach-lMaticlK'vo. 

Tlui following day tlio j)atrols in ihi' north 
and \\t*st sectors arrived at .Milial jt!V tsi-Sabo- 
tishtc-Brcsach-Nikintzi, but the forward move- 
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iiioni of tho Infantry was arrostod at V%ji<‘hin- 
JVlaricli Salas- Vitojuvcjhi. 'Fhis perhaps un- 
necessary discretion was in part occasioned by 
t he knowlodj^t^ that the Austrians were in for<‘e 
at Doteh and Sur(?hin, and it was, tht»refore, 
considered inadvisable to send tVie left too far 
ahead until this opposition had bt'en overcome. 

On Sopioinber 9 the Serbian right proecedml 
to attack l)c*tch and Siireliin. 'i'ho former 
village was eaptun*d after a short though 
di'termint‘<l r<\sistanec?, but the Austrians suc- 
ceeded in holding Surchin,and the advance was 
thereby cheekt'd at Jiechmen. The followiiig 
day the offensive was naiowed against two 
c*nemy regin aaUs well entreneht‘d at Surchin, 
and the village was taken by assault after 
heavy lighting. This Uisk accomplished, the 
Serbians turned north and captured Dobran- 
ovt^i with little dilliculty, and the lrfa)ps 
stationed around Ih’lgrade. taking up their 
role of cooperation, cautssed Iht^ ri\’er and 
advanced tt> Semlin. 

On Septejuber 11 Oeneral Hoycivitch coni- 
naneed a huge sweeping movement over the 
wlaih^ trout, with the object of driving all the 
enemy units wt'stward on to the Krushkag<»ra 
mount iiin - a strategy which would have left 
him in undisputed possession of the plain. 
The two. divisions, together with the. Indepen- 


dent Cavalry, w'ould then iiave bt'en free to 
advance against Frushkagora itself, wdien, tliat 
stronghold oiicm* tak(*n, thc*y w’ould havt^ 
establislied a. nuvstc'ry of Syrmia a territor\' 
t)f which, it is well to note, tlie inhabitants were 
almost, exehisively of Serbian ra<u\ 

September 1 I saw the Sca'hs extended on a 
line Hrtkovtsi-lliidjanovtsi-Suhotishte-Milial- 
jcwtsi-Voika-Pay.ovanova, with tlu‘ Austrians 
<*ntn*nehed on ,larak- 1 )ohrint.si-l\)pintsi-( ilolo- 
hintsi- Pa,yova Stara. The next morning thc'ir 
left occupied IVc'hintsi, and advanced nortli- 
ward to the Romer Canal, w^here tlioy were 
met by heavy lire, and forced to dig themseK ('s 
in. Farther west, ht)wcver, a brilliant liltk^ 
engagement, in whieh bonibs and bayonc'ts 
w'<a'e freely used, resulted in the capture of the 
town of .larak. 

At this critical moment in the history of the 
(‘xpedition the Austrians commenced tht'ir 
se<!ond invasion across the Drina in great force, 
and the Serbian Stuff found it necessary tf> 
abandon the advance in Syrmia and recall the 
divisions there engaged to the defence of tlie 
lioineland. The retirement, effected behind a 
seret'n thrown out by tlu' Ca\'alry, w'os executed 
in perfect order, and so obstinate w'as the 
resistance offered by the rearguards that the 
entire expedition .W’as safely back across the 
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Save ])efore the Austrians realized that thoir 
territory had been e\’acuated. 

While in Syrmia the Serbs had boc^n tlu^ obji^K^‘t 
ot* enthusiastic deint)nst rat ions of welcome by 
tlic population, and their departure was the 
sitrnal for a corresponding degree of deprt'ssion. 
For these testimonies of affection the Syrmians 
paid dearly upon the return of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army. In the case of one village 
the punishment whicli a Hungarian regiment 
d»^sired to inflict so greatly incensed a regiment 
of (Jroats that a pitched battle ensued, in which 
rifles, maxims, and even cannon were <‘mp1oyed 
by both sides, heavy casualties resulting. 

While the possibility of a new Austrian 
offensive tiud Ix'en foreseen, the' strength of the 
liostile forces t'ligaged came as a surprise to 
tbe Serbian leaders. As a matter of fatrt, 
General Fotiorek liatl been abb' to draw upon 
sutTicient reserves to n'form his decimaft'd 
army corps, and was tlnis enabled onci^ au:ain 
t«) undertake an advance against Valievo and 
the second Austrian invasion of Serbia com- 
nu'nct'd. 

f^rom August 2o (o S(*[)tember 7 tlie Austrian 
Balkan Army had lx.'cn groufxxl as follows : 

A (b)mbinod Corps: — Kb'nak Jarak-Jtosut. 

The 8tli Corps :-- -lh)sut-Hijeljina. 

".riie 13th Corps: — bmja Kosluk. 

'The l.ltli (\>rps: Kosluk-Zvornik. 

'^riio lOtli Cor[)s (less .*> 4 battalions) 
Zvornik-hiubovia, 

Tlie .3-4 battalions of the Kith Corps, to- 
getlier witli 0-10 battalions of I^andsturm and 
r«'crnits. were before tbe iNIonb'negrins, and 
oiu' and a half <livisions lu'ld the front Z<‘mlin- 
Wc'iskirchen. 

Kor purposes of explanation, it will Ik* well 
to divide' the theatre' e)f o})enitifjns into two 
see.-te)rs, e.)f wbieb the town of l-erznitza may be* 
eonsielere'd tlie^ elivieling line'. 'The? Austrian 
attack deveh)pt'd in feire'e on 8e|jte inber 7, 
when an assault in fore*e‘ was carried out e>n the^ 
whole fremtier from Linbovia to .Jarak. In tin* 
northern seetor fighting of a very s<we*re* anel 
sanguinary nature te)ok j)laee\ and tljoiigb tbej 
eiu'iny sueceedt'd in fe)i'e*ing the* line? at many 
])oints, they were* alnK)st invariably elriven 
back across the rivt'rs. In the ii<jrth-e*aste'rn 
corner of Matehv'a, lio\ve*ve*r, they sueceede<l in 
obtaining a fe)othold nn a triangular strip of 
swamp bounded by Bavnje-Tolich-Jarak. l^liey 
were checked on the line? Kavnje-Tolich, 
where both sides dug themselves in, and thc-n- 


J3G9 

tlieii ensued a period of trench fighting dis- 
tinguished by little save' a woeful loss of 
human life, and a ce:)ntiuuous and, fre)m the 
.S(*rbian point of view, disastrous expenditure 
of ammunition. 

The practical failure of the Austrian effort 
to the north of Loziiitza was very largely due 
to the fact that tlu* Serbs had there concen- 
tratetl a force strong enough to cope with the 
invadc'rs. Tbe seetor wliieb had been w’eaki*ne<l 
ill order to providi* suflieient troops for the 
expedition in Syrmia was that lying to tbe 
south. 33it*re tin* Serbians were nmnerieally 
h'oble. Tliey w c'n* under tbe impression that the 
oxc*c?edingly mountainous natun? of tbe terrain 
was in itself suflieient guarantee against a 
strong attack from that direction, and e\H*ri 
when tin* new' penetration eommenei'd at 
].iinbn\’ia tbo\' faik'd to attai'b any sc*rious 
iinportariee to it . 

But tin* Austrians tliougbt otbt*rwise. 
Although their first atti'inpt to cross on 
Sept(?inb(*r S was frustrated, they eang' on 
again in augnit»ntt'd numbers, and very s[>(?edily 
eausc'd a g(*neral Serbian n4in*ment to t he line? 
of hi 1 Is ill lelu'vo- Be >ran j a- J agodnia-Sokolska 
j)lanina-l*roslop-Bo'/,ani, w'bt*r<* our Allii's dug 
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A wounded and fever>stricken Serbian soldier for 
whom there was no room in the hospitals. 
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thornsolvps in and await a nmewcd 
attack. 

It in \v'or£hy of note that up to this tiirio tlic 
parainoiint irnpcjrtanco of c^f'rtain summits of 
the Guciujvo-lIoranja-.Jagodnia range's does not 
appear to have? been ad<Mpjateiy appreeiatod by 
eitlif;r side. The lieights of Giielievo — to t-uko 
a particular instance a})sohitely control the' 
JiuJar plain as far e»ast\vards as .Tarabitzej and, 
at a later date, thousands of lives weni sacrificed 
in a struggles for jjrodoniinanco there. \et 
the Austrians failed to fortify the position in 
ofTocting their first invasion ; tho Serbians 
ign6red it after tlu'ir vititory, and it was only 
when the second invasitai had been checked 
that the Austrians establislied themselves there 


in force, with the result that, until their retire- 
ment some six weeks later, the Serbs kept 
nearly an entire division engaged in a con- 
tinuous and sanguinary effort to drive them 
from it. 

Meantime, the fight in what may best be 
reterre<l to as the Krupani tlioatre raged • 
with ever-increasing intensity. '^Fhe Serbians 
succeeded in holding the crest of Kostaiinik — 
a position of great strategical iiiiijortance- -Vjut 
farther south they were steadily driven back 
by superior enemy forces and, by September 11, 
the Austrians held all the land west and south 
of the line Shanatz (835)-Sokolska planina- 
Petska. 

At this critical period one of the divisions 
wliicli htui been ojDerating in Syrmia arrived on 



tlie scone, and the combined troops were at once 
ordc^red to undertake an immediate offensive 
against tho Sokolska plaiuna, all tho summit's 
of which (Ravno brdo-Kulinc-70f)-Yti.senovatz- 
Mclatina-Yixsliarev breg-Petkovo brdo-(Joritza) 
were then in hostile.^ occupation. 

Tho mountainous and thickly-wooded nature 
of the country rendered military action exceed- 
ingly dillieult, and i^rogress was at first very 
slow’. Little bv littk', liowevcr, the Serbian 
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A SERBIAN REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS DURING BATTLE. 
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Advanced partioB, adopting inucli the same 
tactics all along the line, crept steadily \ip in 
open formation under a heavy rifle and artillc;ry 
fire, and then, throwing up temporary cover, 
they awaited the arrival of the main forces. 

Once these came up, the order t o charge \\ as 
given, and a rush made for the j^ositions. Thc‘ 
effect upon the Austrians was original, if not 
entirely unsuspected, for tlujy had previously 
iidvanced before a stubborn but retreating 
;ul versary. Now, wliile man\ turned and 
fled, despite the fact that their own artillery 
was turned against them, the r<\st stood, fast. 
Fierce liand-to-hand fighting thfui ensued, but 
the Serbs wer«^ not to be denied, and they 
succeeded in securing possession of all thc^ 


which, by reason of the terrific .struggles which 
followed for its possession — it wivs taken and 
retaken no fewer than eight times-' -and the 
.appalling losses there oeetisioned, will figure 
large in Serbian military history. 

The sole aim of (h*ni'ral Putiiik’s subsequent 
strategy was to drive the invader out of Serbiiin 
territory. With the hwoes at his tlisposal ho 
was unable to ]flay for any startling “coup,” 
and lie aeet>rdingly plannial a wide sweeping 
movianiait in order to push the Austrians north- 
ward on to the hills, thiLs rend(*ring t heir military 
position pna*arious, and forc*e them over the 
border. 'J^be gc*n<‘ra.l idea was, tlu'rt'forc, to 
.storm Matehko Kamen, and subsiajuently 


heights. They found the Austrian trenches 
choked with dead fuid wounded, the survivors 
having taken hurried flight in the direction of 
the Drina. So complete was iht*. defeat that 
tlie Serbs wore soon able to arrives on the 
line Shanatz-Melenkov ICamen-Brankovatz- 
Obednik - V^elosb -Karaeliitza - Tehermaiiovitza 
Gui Brdjanska (davitza, with cavalry pat rols 
extoiidiiig to the Drina at Liubo\'ia.. 

The atti'ntion of both ariiiie-^ now <‘f‘ntr(*d 
around the eomma.nding position of JMatehko 
Kamen (literally “ th<* eal/s h'g’’), a. fxisition 
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advaiH^o »ui(i tK’cupy a liiic^ of crosts — Kriva 
.k’la-Tsrni vrh Doix'lo Osoyo - U^ivalislitt*- 
(Jharot'hichi - Polyaiui - Osmanovo brdo. Tliis 
inaiianivro, as will lie observed on reference to 
the aeeoinpanyin^r iiia[), would bave e(.)inpleted 
the chain of li<*i^lits which coiiunonco with 
Guchevo on tlic^ north, and w'onld have pi veil 
the Serbs a frontier which they could have held 
W'itli a ininiinnin expenditure of nieii and 
aniinunition. 

Before tliis prograninu' could be oirried to 
its eoncAusion, however, both siiios were W'om 
<ait by tho strupple on iMatchko Kaiueii and 
other points of vantape. Tlio Austrians not 
only sliow'cd no inclination to renew tiu* 
otfensive over such ditlienlt pround, but w’ere 
doubtless diseonct'rted by th(' jirogress of the 
I'zitsha Army, which had penetrated a con- 
siih'rable distanci^ into Bosnia. The Serbs, 
for their part, were t^pially content to si*ttli* 
ilowii and safi'puard the terrain which they 
had gained, for, if the operations under dis- 
laission lacked the incident anti tlisplay which 


cliaraeteriz;t'd thi' tirst and tliird invasions, 
they were in many respt'cts the most desperate 
and sanguinary of the w'hole campaign. The 
losses incurred by ]>otli sides w ere, in comparison 
with the forces engaged, truly enormous, and a 
conservative estimate of the Serbian ctisualties 
in killed, w ounded, and jirisoners t^ut them at 
well over 30,000 men horn dc couibat. 

Following the repulst* of the second invasion 
i>f Serbia by the Austro-Hungarian Army 
there set in a stage of siege vNarfare, closely 
resembling in its principal aspects the ])eriods 
of tighting, at times uiievtaitful and at times 
desperate, which tilled in the intervals between 
t lie great battles in eastern and westc'rn Phirope. 
Both sides dug theinselvi^s in on positions 
which they persistently fi>rtitii*d and naidt^n'd 
increasingly imperv'ious to attack, and eon- 
strueted line upon line of trenches from wliich 
a maze of eoinnuini<*at ions ]<mI up to the ac'tual 
front. 

Throughout the whole of the period 
botw’Cf'n the second and tliird invasions, the 
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Austrians, persistently endeavoured to break 
their way through in one or other of the sectors 
of the line dividing the two forces. They had, 
a-, will be remembered, retained possession 
of only two small triangular tracts of StTbian 
territory. To the north of Match va they held 
a tract of marshy plain — Ravnje-Tolich-Jarak — ■ 
while fartlier south their conquest had been 
limited to a section of sparsely populated 
mountain land roughly encompassed within 
a line — Smrdan-Taminovich-Zvornik. On the 
credit side the Serbs could point to the fact 
that their Uzitsha Army had advanced into 
liosnia as far as Vlasenitza. It would a[)poar 
that the Austrian command had decided that 
in view of tho fierce resistance which the Serbs 
had oft’ered in tho Krupani theatre little 
success could attend a renewal of olh'iisive 
o|j(*rations in that direction, and they accord- 
ingly strongly entrenched themselves, and 
sc'ttlcd down to hold what they already po>.- 
sessed. Farther north, how’over, they had 
at length come to appreciate tho immense 
strategical importances of the (Juehevo moun- 
tains. At the close of tho opt^rations which art^ 
referred to as the s(H*ond invasion, these moun- 
tains remained in the joint possession of the 
two armi(\s, and then; accordingly set in a jht- 
petual and sanguinary struggle for supremacy. 
At some points tho rival for<;cs W'ore separated 
only by a few yards of hilltop, while at others 
nearly a inik* of neutral ground lay h<*twet*n the 
t l^*nch^^s. All th(‘ arts (»f siege warfare w^en; 


employed by one side or tho other in tho 
constant combats, which took place, but the 
Serbitm engineers w^ere not slow to demonstrate 
their superior initiative, as w'as ovidenct^d just 
before tho Serbian retreat, wlien they success- 
fully minetl over 100 yards of Austrian trench 
and blew 250 of its defenders high into tlio air. 
This was part of a last attempt to conquer 
tho crests, and it was a tragic commentary 
upon tin; paucity of anununition from which 
the Serbs hu1fcrt‘d that tho whole inaiKcuvn* 
resulted in j;o ilctiniie advantage for no other 
rt'ason than that the S»*rhian (‘ommandcr liad 
h«‘cn obliged to fix detiniti'ly th(; number of 
rounds winch could he lin'tl fi*om his cannon, 
and to ccasi' tho offensive when the apportioiu'd 
quantity^ had hetav cxhaustctl. 

Although the iS<Thiaiis r(‘pcatedly demon- 
strated their superiority over tlu* enemy, they 
wtTo always held in cht‘ek by the Atistriau 
si(‘ge guns, which controlled the mountain 
from the securit y of tin* Ud't hank of tlie Drina 
river, and though the valleys of Guchevo were 
red with the blood of thousands of victims of 
))oth armies, the clos(‘ of the of)eraliuns found 
tla; two forces in tlie same pt)sition as t)u\y had 
occupied during the 8(;cond invasion. 

A littlo fartluT north along the Drina- 
frontier the; Austrians had a footing in 
Serbian ti'rritory at- Kuriachista, but wx*re 
otlicrwise confined to tho left hank until tlio 
triangular tract whicfh rt'presented tla‘ir com 
(fuest of Matehva in the nort h-c'ast was reaelied. 



SERBIAN SOLDIER LYING AMIDST THE WRECKAGE OF TRANSPORT CONVOY. 
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A YOUriiFUL SNIPER. 

\\ hih* they kept iip a (jontimiuus l)<)iu])artlinoiit 
of (lie S(*rl)iaii lilies hc^twiM^n Kuriaehista aiui 
I ’arasliiiitzaanci Kateha^it was alonj^ the lino from 
Paraslinitza <-o Shahat/. that they suhsoquoiitly 
<hro<*-ted tlieir ehief attiMiipt to progress soiith- 
vvarils. In adojitiiig t-1 u'so taeti(!S they wore 
doiiht los.s (K’oupii'd by t\N’o groat eoiisiderations, 
(ho first of whieh was (hat ov'or this line vi'ry 
potent assistance could be rendt'red them from 
rivt'r iiioiiitoi's, and t In’* sc'cond was that tlio 
iSt*rbia.ii f.orrit.ory which they h(4d was very 
lo\> lying, with tla^ ri*sul( that, tlus’r trenches 
spiM'dily bo<*ame waterloggi'd and untiaiable. 
kiXperi<'nco had, iia^roover, (aught (liom that, 
tlospito tlu' rosult of tlio battle t)f (he Jadar, 
(h<‘ Serbians wt*n' more N ulnorable over level 
ground, and they rightly assumed that they 
w oukl find it loss diiruaiK to n'gistt'r progress 
acr<.iss the plains of Mati.'hva than over the 
broken aiul mountainous ti'rritnry fartlu'r 
sent h. 

Iti \ itH\' of tla* prepond(*rance in numbei’s 
and weight of metal which the Austrians 
posst‘ss<‘d, aiul t licit* ow n acknowledged shortage 
of gun aninumit it>n, it is (]uest ionable whether 
the St*rbiaii iSlaff would not have been wnll 
advist'd had they decided completely^ to 
abandon Shabatz and the Mati^liva plain and 
retire at oii<*c to (lie fot>t hills of the Tzer 


Mountains and the watershed of the Dobra va 
river. That they did not do so was due to the 
massacn*s comniitbKl and the devastation 
<;ansod by the Austrians during the first 
invasion. This outburst of barbarism came as a 
complete smpriso to all sections of the Serbian 
people. They had been reared in no ultra- 
sipieamish school. Yet in 1914 even ofliccrs 
loft their families in frontier towns without 
undue concern, basing their inisphiecd optimism 
on a )>eliof that they were, on this occasion, 
warring against a civilized monarchy wdiose 
tionsiderat ion for non-combatants would bo 
second only^ to thiar valour upon tla; battlefield. 
H ow' terribly they erred will be sliown later. 

A concentration on what may bo designated 
the strategical frontier would, moreover, have 
delivered up the rich and fertile Matchva 
district to the mercy of Austrian marauders, 
and General Putnik, therefore, yielded to 
sentimental and political influence and ile- 
ployed his divisions in a manner which, as 
subsequent developments were so soon to 
demonstrate, was tactically unsound. 

Shortly before their withdrawal from Matchva 
the Serbians gained a success by the sinking 
of one of the largest of the Austrian river 
monitors. Five of those craft had been annoy- 
ing and hampering their military’^ operations 
throughout the campaign. Night after night 
they perambulated the Save, disclosing the 
Sorb positions with their searclilights, and 
pounding shrapned into distant trenches and 
pompoms into those on the w^atcr’s edge. 
Serbian shell only glanced off their heavily 
armoured and rounded hulls, and previous 
attempts to mine the river had proved aggra- 
vatingly ineflicient. Put on tlio night of 
October 22 one of a pair of monitors which 
had boon promenading the river wdth impunity 
struck a mine, and sank before she could bo 
steered to tlio Austrian shore. 

Aft<'r nearly six vvi'cks of stubborn resistanc<? 
tu th<' Austrian attempts to break across the 
Drina, and follow ing a series of bloody struggles 
for supremacy on Guelievo, the Serbs were at 
length faced with the necessity of retreat 
\ arious causes contributed to this enforced 
decision to withdraw' from the frontiers. With 
the coming of winter tlie trenches along the 
river sitlo and on the waterlogged })lain of 
Matchva became almost untenable ; the 
Austrian attacks increased in intensity ; the 
preponderance in nmnbers and weight of 
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inotal possessed by the enemy grew almost 
chiily ; tlie Serbian stocks of gun aminiinit ion 
fell lower anti lower ; and the men showed 
evidence of mental and physical fatigue' diu' 
to their constant vigil in the trenches. Tlu' 
Serbian soldiers were subjt'cted to all the 
drawbacks of trench warfare' at its w<ast 
hut without the ri'spite which it had bt (‘n 
found possible to accord on other front ii-rs. 
So extended was the Serbian line in pro- 
[)orlion to the strength of the army that 
the troojjs had, jjerforce, to remain day an^l 
night without relief and often without r(‘[)ose 
in the sector of muddy c'urthw’orks which had 
been allotted to them. The nerve-rac-king 
strain thus im[)(.)sed Ix'came almost insupport- 
able. The special correspondent of The 'J'inirs 
reported that ho had seen several soldiers who 
had gone matl under th(i weight of it, aiid that 
these were V)ut examj)lc‘s of the norvoiLs tension 
from which the n'st of the army was sulfering. 

When, therefi>re, the dictates of military 
strat('gy were, allowi^d to su[)ersedo political 
considt'rations, and the order was given to 
retire the troops in Matchva t<j the foothills of 
the T/.ttf* mountains and the summits on the 
right bank of th(‘ Dobrava river, the retreat 
acted ut)(3ii an taifct'bled nervous system, and 
the moral of the army gave vvay. 

The withdrawal had been too long dela\ed. 
with the conse<tuence that the c<jmmand of the 
T/.er mountains was lost , and a r<*(ircment from 
(hichevo, and, in fa(;t, along the whole line* 
beciunt' m^cessary. T'hus encouraged, the 
AiLstrians swarmed over tla* fi’ontier from 
Shabatz to Liubovia. Th<* Sca-bians fought a 
scri('s of rearguard actions, but their enemy, 
converging uj)on Valievo in overwhelming 
force, speedily rendered that stronghold unten- 
able, and the head<piarters staff pr('eif)itately 
tivaeuaU'd it on November 11 and dnwv baek 
on Kragujevatz. 

Valievo was a town of (-orisiderable 
strategical iiu{)ortance. Tlie centre* of a s(.*ric*s 
<jf routes wliicli led to it from Shabatz and the 
Driiia river and from it- Obreiujvatz, J3elgrade, 
and Kragujevatz, it was also the raillu'ad of a 
iiglit railway wluch joins u[) wit h the lOuropean 
line at IMIadenovatz and of anotlier which finds 
its nortliern terminus at Obnaiovatz. Its 
catJturo was, therefore, the first stage in the 
progress towards Kragujevatz, Nish, and 
Constantinople, but, in view of the case with 
which it had been taken, the jubilations w’hich 
followed at Vienna were hardly justified, and 


the high decoration eonferreil on the Austrian 
Commaiuk*r-in-Chief, (Jeneral Potiorek, was 
at h'ast premature. Kven the' illd'att*d “ puni- 
tive ' expt'ditiou of August and the expen- 
sive' second invasion in September had 
apparently failed to eonvinee the Austrians 
<»t the seriousness of iht* task whu'li tln\v had 
undertalo'ii. aiui tlu'v a]>pv'ar also to have 
tailt'd to realize' both tlu' ililhcult ie's whi<‘h lay 
bitore llu'in iu the way e)f a \'i'te*r;ui army 
tigliting f(M‘ its vt r\ t'xistcnce in its own lair, 
and tla* t'noi'inous ol>Ntaclcs pi-e'sente'il by tlu* 
<pu'>tion of tran?>po!*t ovt'r the* sw it<*hl)a<‘k 
highwa\s of Icst'lk'd mud which se'rve^ for 
I’oaels in <*e‘nti*al Sf'rhia. The' score' e>f (‘aimou 
whicli t he^ Se'i'hs w e're' (‘e)mpe'lle‘el t-o le*ave5 
hcliind for this latte'i' re^ason we're' haile'el as 
e'vielcncc e)f Jiaj'dly fe)ught- nnel de-arly-won 
battle's ; the' e>ntpe>sts whie'li we'Pe' e'aptuie>d uial 
tlie' faint lii'ai t e'ei whe> siirre'iieie iei I were* acce'jiie'd 
as signs of a e*e>mplt'tei de'iiiea'iilizat ion whie^li 
had neil yi't- se't- in. 

If, howe'veT. the' Austrian sncc(’>ss si'rve'd 
only te> ele'pre’ss and not. te> ele'inoralize' the; 
Se'i'hs, it had a most timely e'ffe'ct. U[)oii tiu'ir 
own seelelie'i’s. In the case' of tliis army se> 
lacking in lonogcne'ity, sei de'x eiiel eif all national 
patrieitism, and hound teige'thea' only by the 
e hains eif discipline*, vict ory w as a gre*at- e'ssential. 
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SKRBIAN AUl'lI.LERY ENTRAINING FOR I’HE FRONT. 


To those of its inoinbors who had but little 
interest in the euiise for wliich they were 
fighting, it Hup})lie<l an inspiration which had 
previously been non-existent. 

The S('rbs, as w<* havt^ aln^ady suggested, 
regarded their onfore<’d retn^at as unfortunate, 
but it \>as |>y iu> means <*onsidered to 1 m‘ 
serious. They had not yet ))oen driven back 
on to the liin* where they had originally in- 
tended to hold the Austrians. During the 
days which intervened between the completion 
of the eoiu;eiitration and the first Austrian 
invasion of August 12, what are ndi^rred to its 
the Kolubara and Lyg po.silions were strongly 
entronehed, and, bc'forc the actual (iapitula- 
tion of Valievo, the (Jencral Staff had decided 
that no st'iious attemiit would be made to stay 
the progress of the enemy until he roachetl tliat 
line of fortification^. 

In itself the Kolubara river presented no 
forinidablo obstacle to an advancing army. 
It is neither very wide nor very deep, but its 
approaches are sometimes dov^oid of cov’-er, and 
on other occasions are commanded by formid- 
able mountain heights, with the result that in 
the hands of a <letermined defence it should 
prove dilVicult to negotiate. A little south- 
west t)f Lazarevatz the line of defence left the 
Kolubara, followed the coui*se of the Lyg riv'or. 


and entered country of an exceedingly ruggiHl 
nature. From the source of the J^yg the Serbs 
had fortified the Jeljak and Maljon ranges 
which control various routes converging on 
Kragujevatz, and, proc.eeding in a south- 
westerly direction, they tlirew up earthworks 
on the Bukovi, Varda, Jelova, Bukovie, Milo- 
shovatz and Lc'ska-Dore ranges, which barreil 
an advance towards the Wcistern Morava valley. 

It was upon these positions, therefore, that 
the Serbs elected that the great battle should 
be fought out. At Obreiiov'ntz they luul a 
strong brigade known as the “ Detachment ot 
Obrenov^atz.'’ Fartlier south, at Konatiche 
on the Kolubara river, the Independent Cav^alry 
Division formed a liaison with the 2nd Army, 
which held Vulujak-Dazarevatz-Cooka and the 
con tom’s ot the ridge to the left. The 3rd 
Army occupied the right bank of the Dyg 
river from Barzilovitza to Ivanovchi. The 
1st Army took up a strong line — Gukoshi- 
Mednik-Batchinova-Ruda, and south-west 
along the Jeljak ridge to Maljon. Finally, the 
“ Army of Uzitsha ’* was withdrawn from a 
meritorious penetration into Bosnia in order 
to protect the base of Uzitsha and the valley 
of the Western Morava by entrenching itself 
strongly from a point south-west of Yasenovatz 
through Vk. Prishedo along the Jelova crests. 
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following which it stretched across the road 
and joined the tors of the Leska-Gora to Shanat /.. 
'I'ho whole lino was naturally formidable, an 
excellent field of view was everywhere obtain- 
al)le, and suthcient time had been available 
for its adequate fortification. Even admittinjj: 
a shortage of gun ammunition, therefore, tliti 
<!oiifidence of the Serbian Staff appeared to bo 
jiLstified by the circumstances, although it 
might with reason have been suggested that 
General Putnik was endeavouring to hold 
a very extended front with the comparatively 
small forces at his disposal. 

Tlu' Austrians displayed no undue haste 
in their advance. Despite the feeble opposition 
offered by the Serbian rearguards which had 
been left behind to protect the retirement, 
it took them nearly six weeks to arrive on the 
groimd selected by their adversary, and it may 
ht- assumed that during that time they were 
able to adapt themselves to the conditions of 
warfare dictated by the poculiaritit*s of the 
comitry over which they were operating. 
Mid-November had arrivetl before they got 
into tou(?h with the main body of the S(*rbian 
Army. They had almost divested Bosnia of 
its garrisons and had brought up an additional 
corps from the Italian frontier, st) that tht‘v 
went into action with five* Army Corps (rf>iighly 


230 battalions of infantry, in addition to 
cavalry, artillery and corps troops). 

Information that ammunition was en route 
now exerted a cheering influence upon the 
Serbian Staff ; but the men, unaccustomed 
to retreat, were further disheartened by half 
a million of refugees who blocked the roads 
as they fled in terror before the oncoming 
Austrian hosts and recounted exaggerated 
stories of the enemy's preponderance to tlieir 
comrades- in -arms. The sight of the streams of 
refugees as tlu^y filled every nook and (?orni*r of 
the towns or stood w ith their oxen and wagons. 
Imowing not whcithor to tuni to the left or 
right, spread panic among the civilian [)oj)uhi- 
tion, and the inhabitants of Lazarevatz. 
Milanova.tz, Kragujevatz and other of the 
more populous centres deserted their homes and 
added their thousands to the flotsam of Nish. 

The Austrian general attack on the Serbian 
positions commenced on the morning of 
November 15. It developed principally against 
(ho 2nd Army south of Lazareva tz and the 
Uzitsha Army in the direction of Kosjerichi, 
but (luring five days the offensives was success- 
fully re[)uls(^d. and th(* (k*fonders were ablt^ not 
only to inflict considt‘rable loss upon their 
enemy, but tej (capture a fair nuiub(.*r of prisomn's. 
'TIm* int(‘ntion to s('iz(* Lazan'vatz and pusli on 
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along the Valiovo-Mladenovatz railway was 
meritorious in that it would have both out off 
the main Serbian Army from the forces around 
Belgrade? and permitted an etxsy outflanking 
movement against Kragujevatz. For the Serbs 
it was ei very nc*eessary stronghold on which 
if) pivot their op(;rations north and south, 
and it was probably for that re^ason that its 
dc'fenee was confided to Voivode St<-*panoviteh 
and the div'isions whosti efft)rts had counted 
for most in the great victory on tlu' dadar 
ri v'f‘r. 


In order to render the account of the subse- 
quent operations more intelligible to the reader, 
it will bo advisable to divide the theatre of 
war into two sectors, and to treat the operations 
against Jvragujevatz and Belgrade as separate' 
and distinct actions, although, as a matter of 
actual fact, each exerted a considerable itifiuenco 
upon tlie other. For purposes of reference to 
the advance agaiiLst Kragujevatz the 2nd Army 
at Lazarovatz may bo considered the right wing 
of the Serbian line, the 3rd Army its right 
e<‘ntre, the 1st Army its centre, and tlio IJzitsha 
.Vrmy its loft. 



On Xov'(‘mbi'r 20 a strong enemy force 
advanf!ed and occupied Milovatz in close touch 
with the right flank of the 1st Army, while a 
furtht'r column mad(‘ contact with its centre 
at Hilda and seized the important summit of 
Strazhara. The next day this manoeuvre 
<l<?vclojitid into a d('termin(»d onslaught on the 
•Sc‘r}> positions. 13i(* men held their ground 
for some tiiiu' with undauntt^d eouragi*. but- 
towards evening the? n^sistance in the centre* 
broke down, and the army was beaten back 




with heavy losses in men and guns on to the 
liiK* Babina ( Ua va-Kajat;. On tlie right, two 
attacks on the i^azarevatz positions wert^ 
suee<*ssfully beat(‘n off. Tiie 3rd Army fBar- 
zilovitza Ivanovcbi) lieJd its ground, and 
sanguinary fighting between the L^zitsha Army 
and the Austrian Kith (/orps closed without 
advantage to cither side. 




■ . * ^ ; 
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SERBIAN INFANTRY MARCHING INTO ACTION. 

Inset: I’RIVAIE L.EAGH, one of n small ^roup of British volunteers serving with the Serbian Army. 
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'rht* disastrous retirciuont of the 1st Army 
from the excellent positions wliich it laid held 
on tile Ruda-IVfednik-Gukoshi line sent a wave 
of depn'ssion over Ihe Serbian ranks. The 
men lost heart , and th<* high commands became 
discouiuged, beeanso they sv<‘ll knew that the 
dr'inoralization could only be stayed by the 
timely arrival of ammunition, and they feared 
that th(‘ situation, so far from manifesting 
any improvtaneni , might steadily worsen until 
even renewed activity by the artillery might 
|)rovo ineffective. Fortunately, however, the 
AiLstrians did not immediately follow up their 
success, but rested on tlie central sector while 
the mountain brigad<‘s of their Kith Corps 
came in from Vishegrad-Rogatitza and Bajiiia 
Kashta, and delivered an indecisive attack on 
the Serbian extreme left on the line Varda - 
V^k. Prishedo - Cljakov - Rukovik - Miloshevatz- 
(Iruda. 


>“ y/lc' I imt S ” Phi)tOgiruf)h 

SHRBIAN 3rd BAN SOLDIER 
GUARDING A BRIDfJE. 


On November 24 the l>attle developed on 
thtj whole front, \vith such success to the in- 
vaders that two days later they had stormed 
and taken the heights of Cooka (thus involving 
the retirement of the 2nd Army to the line 
Glavitza-Stubitza-Smyrdlykovatz) and had 
driven the T'zitsha Army back on to thoCoinja- 
gora mountains at the head of the Western 
Morava valley. 

Simultaneously with their general offensive 
the Austrian Staff now inaugurated a deter- 
mined effort to outflank the Serbian extreme 
left. To this end they deployed their moiuitain 
brigades to excellent purpose, and though the 
Serbs, despite all the disabilities from which 
they were suiTering, fought gallantly and well, 
they were comjM'lled to retreat, step l>y step. 


until, on Novemb(*r 28, the l^zitsha Army took 
up a strongly prepanxl line on Kita-Kablar- 
Markovitza, all paramount heights of great 
strat(*gii*al import anee. 

Tn thf‘. rest of the southern sector many 
efforts were made, to rf'trieve t he situation ; 
but. though the counter attacks vcimi often 
suecc^ssful,* th(^ d('f(‘iulers w(^re unabh; t«) 
maintain iu\y advantage, and, outnumbered 
and outweighted, and with an ever-wiuxkening 
“ moral,” t-h(‘y ceded ridg(i after ridges until 
the dominating Suvoixjr moimtains fell to thcar 
elated eiuany. 

* A counter attack on Salinatz on November 27, for 
example, resulted in the eapMiro of the position with 
7 ollicers and 1,5H0 men prisoners. 
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In the northern si^etor (Obrenovatz- 
Lazarevatz) a Huccession of hardly fought 
combats took place on the Kolubara river. The 
Serbs, while in a groat numerical inferiority, 
fought with great stubbornness, and though 
an enemy division penetrated to Progon on 
November 24, it was subscHpiently rounded up 
and driven ba<-k with heavy loss by tho 
Independent Cavalry Division, 

The chief danger, however, lay in the south. 
In that theatre the Austrians had scored an 
undoubted success, for they had not only 
flrivon the 8erbs bactk ujjon their defences before 
Kragujevatz, but, what was pc^rliaps equally 
importimt, had succeeded in oxhmding the 
front until it stretched from Tcliatchak to 
Belgrade — a distance <jf nearly seventy miles 
from point to point. 

On November 28 the Serbs held tho lino : 

2rid Army. -Vecharii - Medvedjak- Progo- 
reoehi-Vagan-Siimmits 428 to 2(12. 

.‘Ird Army. — Kalanjovchi - 498 - across Tru- 
deljska Hvct-TOO ( tot rovitza-Kelja. 

1st Army. — ■ Silopaj - N ukuchani - Vrnchani- 
.Lochevehi-CJalich. 

Uzitsha Army. — Kita-Kablar-Markovitza. 

The disposition of the Austrian forces was as 
follows : 

In the direction of the Western Morava 
valley : 

Pour mountain brigades of the KUh Corps. 

On the road ValievodJn. Milanovatz ; 

Tho rest of the Kith anil the entire ir>(h 
Corps. 


Against Lazarevatz : 

The 13th Corps. 

The 8th and a Combined Corps were moving 
eastward against the line Mladenovatz-Belgrade. 

The Serbian nation was at this time fully 
conscious of the fact that its very existence 
was in jeopardy. The well-equipped armies of 
the mighty neighbour who sought nothing loss 
than its anniliilation had penetrated far into 
tho land, and to all appearance would soon 
complete tho destruction of the weary defending 
force. On tho eastern frontier bands of 
irregulars wore destroying tho only route 
by which tlio needed ammunition could 
arrive, and there was fear of the military 
occupation of Serbia’s Macedonian territory. 
Rumania still hold aloof, Italy gave no sign 
of prompt intervention, and Greece, ready to 
help, was kept, back by fear of Bulgaria. It 
seemed impossible that succour could arrive, 
and the Serbs, losing faith in themselves, lost 
hope. Yet, save among a section of tho 
civilian population, there was no panic. They 
faced tho now situation calmly and stoically. 
They were a little nation fighting a great 
Km])iro ; they were worn out by this and 
previous wars and short of everything, and, 
perhaps more tragic tlian all, a?jimunition that 
had been ho[)ed for from richer Alliivs had been 
dc'layod too lorig. Thus they felt that even 
if complete defeat followed, it would be no 
disgrac'c. 

Despite the a])parent hopelessness of it all. 
then' remained deep down in the heart of the 
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Serbian leaders a conviction that tho decisive 
buttle had still to bo won. Through the 
darkness of d<*f(‘at there had shone oc(»txsional 
gleams of victory. Day after day (Jolonel 
Pavlovitch,* the brillianb Director of Military 
Operations on tlu^ (ieneral Staff, had analyzed 
the statoinonts of the captured Austrians, and 
from these, <‘oupled with the slowness of the 
enemy advance, he dc^luced that serious 
diihciilties of transport were being encountcM’od, 
and that the dcniioralization in the ranks of 
General Potiorek’s army was no less marked 
than in his own. Further, supplies of gun 
ammunition had at bust (jornmenced to arrive. 

Thus tho Serbs set about tho organization 
of one last, bold bid for vdetory in the shape of 

* (Lionel Givko Pavlovitch wits bom in 1871. 'Phe 
son of a Serbian farm labourer, ho early dovoloped a 
ptission for tho army, but by reason of the poverty of his 
parents ho was unable to attach hiinsc^lf to his chosen 
career until, by hi.> oxtiaordinary ability, ho won a 
Horios of scliolarships. After a period of study in the 
Military Aendomy at Belgrade, ho finishetl his instruction 
at Berlin, and was then admitted to tho Serbian General 
Stair. He soon rose to tho position of Professor of 
Tactics at tho Serbian Military School, and when war 
was declared with 'Furkey, wa.s the obvious choice for 
the position of Oir<v.*tor of Military Operations. Ho 
visited London in tho spring of HtLi as military expert, 
attacherl to tho Serbian Delegation, anrl later procee<lod 
t<» Scutari, where lie was in tihargo of tho joint Serbo- 
Montenegrin attack against that town. During tho 
Bulgarian War pf 1013 (Vjlonel Pavlovitch was tho 
principal collaboratour r»f General Pulnik, and the same 
role was allotiatod to him iii the war against Austria. 
Phy.sically, he posiseKve.*, the weU-de\x*loped fjbysiquo of 
tho average Serbian, but in personal appearance some- 
what rt)serablcs the Japanese type. Ho has tremendous 
powers of resistance, and rarely lose.s his innate optJmisiin. 


a vigorous coiinter-offcuisive. Idio first and 
obvious necessity was to shorten tlio enormous 
front ovt?r wliich tho armies hud previously 
been oxtt'ndcHl. 'Phis municuvre involved tlui 
witlulrawal of the detaehmcuit of Obrenovatz 
and the Cavalry Division from the right, bank 
of tho Kolubara, and the (‘V'ucMjatioii of Bid- 
grado (niglit of November 29 '.‘10). A redistri- 
bution of tho S<*rbian forces tlnui followed, the 
troops from the Kt)hihara occupying tho 
heights about Sibiiitza and tho Detachment of 
Belgrade hf*ing j)luc('d uslridt' tlie Belgrad<‘- 
Nish railway on the summits of Varoonitza 
(cast) and Kosmai (wi*st). 'The other armies 
were grouped on the line nlnnxdy indicat-ed, 
measures luiving been taken to reinforce the 
centre. 

Jt had alsf) becomes self-evident that a change 
in tho high eommaud of the 1st Arn\y had 
become iioccssary. This unit, though composed 
of divisions witli a record of distinguished 
sorvrice h(‘hind them, ha<l led the retreat, and 
thus preci[>itatetl tho general withdrawal. It 
had lost Suvobor, and, if success was ovc‘r to 
crown this new offensive, it was considered 
that that range must first, bo recaptured. 
General Putriik, therefore, dec*irled to dc^prive 
the Staff of the services of (Jeneral Mishitch, 
his triLsted lieutenant through all the three 
wars, and to place him at the head of the 1st 
Army. 

Mishitch was a typical Serbian officer. 
The son of a iDeasant, he had risen by sheer 
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A FRONTIER GUARD OF 3rd BAN TROOPS ON THE RIVER SAVE. 


c<i|)acily to front rank of S»'rl)ian military 
ltiafi(*rs. A man of siinplo and unobtrusive^ 
tasU's, with tho fair liair and t)lue oyes of tla^ 
puro-bloodod Southorii Slav, and a disposition 
winch bordered on self-effaccmont, lie possosse'd 
a natural genius for eonanand. The sub- 
stMpient n‘ea|)ture of Suvobor was viay large'ly 
due to his superb generalship and inspiration, 
and it was fitting tliat ho tanerged from the 
combat a Field-Maislial of King Peter’s Army. 

Tho men, if disluairteiied by the* eontinia‘d 
withdrawal, had iievertladess in some* measure* 
ivce)vered from tho nerve-racking slreviri in the 
trenches, and they were* now calle'el upon by 
lioyal Proclamation to make one griMt sacritie*e.* 
for their country’s sake*, '.riie aged King Pe*ter 
rose* from a bed e.)f suflering and je)iiied his 
subjects in the tiring line. The^ sale eif liepior 
was prohibit e'd. Finally, eis has alre*ady be*e*n 
stateel, artilleTv ammimition liad at last arrived, 
and gun.s that had long been silent we’re* again 
to belch forth that eneourage’inent which tho 
thunder of camion alone can give. 

Tho strategy of (ieneral Votiorek had now' 
beceiiuo apparent. Using thei mountain range 
of Suvobor as a pivot, he strengthened his 
wings, and attompte’d to swing round on the 
north by Mladcnovatvs and seiuth down the 
^^^estorn Morava valley. Had this schoine 
be^en successfully executinl. the e’liemy would 
luive been able to round 14) tlio ma.ss of tlie 


Se*rbian Army te)gethe*r with Kragujewat /. anti 
its arsenal, after which the capture eif Nish 
(the* temptirary capital) would liavo folle3W'ed 
as a matter of course, and the campaign in 
Serbia would have been at an end. 

It was under such conditions, and bofon* tho 
invadei’s had boi'n able to develop their gn'at 
outflanking movement, that tho order for tho 
counter-attack was given on Occ(‘mber 2, and 
tho advance at once began over the whole 
front. There can b<' little doubt that, after 
the somewhat feel)Ie resistance which they had 
pnw'iously encountc'rcd, the bri.sk offensive 
took tlu^ Austrians completely by surprise. 
The Herbians pulled themselves together in 
a manner which finds few parallels in history. 
Alishitch led lu’.s 1st Army against Suvobor, 
where, advancing with wonderful elaiiy during 
three days of combat, th<iy stormed and cap- 
tiured tho enemy pivot and threw' the Austrian 
right and centre* (the 15th Corp.s and 8 brigades 
of the Ifith Corps) into headlong flight along 
tho road to Valievo. Commencing with this 
dramatic success, tho Serbian Armies — tho 
demoralized hordes of a few days before — 
advanced with remarkable rapidity, and did 
not cease the pursuit until they had driven 
tho armed hosts of the Hapsbmgs back across 
the Save and Drina. 

Up to December 1 tho Austrians had slowly 
advanced towards the Serbian positions, sure 
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that victory now lay within their grasp. In 
fact, so great and deeply founded was the con- 
fidence of the enemy Staff that the end was 
within sight that the most priniitivo require- 
ments of the troops went unsupplied. Demands 
for boots and equipment and even for food 
>voro met by an assurance that two or three 
days would see the end of the campaign, 
and that the inconvenience must bo supported 
until that time. 

Thus when the 1st Army commenced its 
adv'anco the Austrians were caught leisurely 
trundling along the roads — not on open country, 
but in vallt'vs and dales commanded from the 
heights abovf' — and by the time they could 
recover from the shock and extiaid their ranks, 
the Serbs had inflicted enormous losses on them 
and thrown the survivors into a state' of semi- 
panie. On that day alone (General Mishiteh 
captured 12 oflicers, 1,500 men, 5 mountain 
Jiowitzers and 4 machine guns, and advanced 
his army to the line Kostuniche-Teoehin-( Irn. 
Branetichi-Vranovieha. 41ie IT/itsha Army 
was heavily attacked on its positions on both 
sides of the westcuii ^lorava, but repulsed the 
enemy and took 05 prisoners. The 3rd Arm,\' 
advanced more slowly towards Lipet, taking 
3 oflicers, .500 men, and 2 machine guns. 'Phe 
2nd Army met with considerable ojiposition, 
but after desjierate fighting registered good 
progre-ss and captured a considerable number 
of firisoners. 


In the northern sector the Austrians hod 
detached an important force for their triumphal 
entry to Belgrade, and reconnoitring parties, 
]>robably a flank-guard of observation, were 
observed in the direc^tiou of Slatina-Sopot- 
Popovitch. 

The signal successes of the first day’s offt'u- 
sive, coming, as they did, hard ujioii weeks of 
discouraging bulletins, uero hailed with en- 
thusiasm by the Serbs. Y(*t their jubilation 
was quiet and restrained. They recognized 
that their enemy had been taken in more or 
less degree by surprise, and they did not lost* 
sight of the fact that he remained in possession 
of moimtain positions of great natural strength, 
from many of which he would have to bo driven 
at the point of the bayonet. But the soldu*rs 
liad recovered their moral, and pressing onwanl 
with renewed conragt*, tlu'y swept the Haps- 
burg armies before* them with ovta’-inerensing 
rapidity. 'I’or after tor was stormed and taken, 
and hoadqiiartt'rs had gotwco announced uiu* 
victory ere> news was received of anotlu'r. 
By December 5 the 1st Army had reeun- 
(]uered tla* dominating height (802) of the 
Suvobor rang».‘ and the summit of Bajatz. 
The 3rd Army had overcome a vigorous resis- 
tance and advanced to Vriaja during the day, 
and ns the result of u night attack tlu* Austrians 
abandoned Lipet with 2,000 jirisoners. Tin* 
2nd Army had pushed st<*adily on to Kremen- 
itza and Barosnevatz. The Uzitslui Army 
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SERBIAN SIEGE GUN IN ACTION. 


lo wage an iinecjiial fight with th<‘ 
right wing of the? Kith (^)r|)s, but iKJVrrthrk'ss 
sncccfdcd in holding its own. Tims (‘iic-oiiraged, 
it, too, took tho olTonsivo with a night, attack, 
and the following morning saw the enemy 
ill full I’etriNit towards /elenihreg. 

'Phere was now littk' doubt that th(' third 
invasion of Serbia wnuld provi' a greater 
debacle than the first The throe Army Corps 
tin the Ansfiian centn* and light had bc'en 
completely brolceii, and were retreating in 
disordered flight towai'ds N’alievaj and Koga- 
tit /.a, eetling thousands of prisoners and 
abandoning <*normous (|uantitie& of impedi- 
menta of war. On December 7 the IJzitsha 
Army reaclwd I’o/ega, llu* hst Army ijuicklv 
ovia’camo the last lauany resi.slance on the 
summit of Maljen, and took tla* line Maljen- 
Kiida- Donia-'roplit/.a. d’lu' .'ird .Army pu-slaal 
on with great \ig»)ur aial n ached Milovat/.- 
Hoiihnyaiiovitch- I)udo\ it/.a, making a great 
liaul of guns and prisoners. 

Only tla' 2nd Army faih'd t«« make headway, 
for the Austrian command, doubt le.ss ri'garding 
tlie situation i.>ii Suvobor as irretricvablv 
lo.st, attt'inptetl to cri'ate a <h\'ersioii on the 
north. The Sth and Combiiu'd Corps hail, in 
olYect, lield thi'ir ground more stubbornly 
than tho.so opposed to tlw' Serbian 1st and .‘Ird 


Armies, and they not only succeeded in chock- 
ing t he 2nd Ai*my, but somewhat audacioiLsIy 
opeiH'd an attaiik on tho position hidd by the 

Detachment of Belgrade ” at Kosmai and 
Varoonitza. Tho ScTbs laid, however, no occa.sion 
for discontent with this day’s operations, for 
their ])Ooty included 20 othcers, 6,472 men, 
27 field guns, I mountain gun, 15 gun carriages, 
56 wagons of artillery ammunition, and be- 
tween 500 and 600 transport wagons. They 
had also decided the is.sue in tho .south, and the 
Kith, loth, and 16th Austrian Army Corps 
wiTo flying — a disordered rabble — before the 
armie.s of (Jeneral Sturm (3rd Army) and 
General iMishitch. 

On December 8 the U/atsha Army met with 
considcrablo opposition before the town of 
that name, but the Serbian soldiers were 
not to be denit'd, and tlie remnants of tho 
famous 16th Austrian Cor|)s tLU’iied tail and 
fled for the frontier. The 1st Army, con- 
tinuing its triiunphal progre.ss, recapture<l 
\'aliovo. ’Phe 3rd Army likewise reached the 
Kolubara (at its junction with the lAg), and, 
ilcploying one division eastward, threatened 
tho right flank of tho Austrians on Cooka, 
and permitted tho 2nd Army to carry the pofai- 
tion. By this success the Serbians drove in 
a wedge and completely cut off the tliri^ 
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fugitive corps in the south from the two which 
were still manifesting some measure of martial 
activity in the north. 

The operations towards the west and north- 
west now resolved thoiiLSelves into a race for 
the frontier. There was little fighting, for 
the fugitive Austrians sought only to put a 
safe distance between themselves and their 
})ursuers, and jettisoned enormous tjiiantities 
of war material, which littered tlio routes to 
Banjabashta, Rogatitza, Loznitza, and Shabatz. 

Trom this stage military int(*rest centred 
in the operations against Belgrade. On Decem- 
ber 8 find 1) the “J)etachment of Belgrade" 
had been hard presstai on the line Kosma'- 
Varoonitza; but tho completeness of the 
Austrian clrhdclc in other theatres enabhal 
Clenoral Pulnik to rearrange his troops. 
tlK'reforo dispatched the left wing of the .‘Ird 
Army against Obrenovatz, attached the r(‘- 
maind»T of the IIfm! Army and tho Cavalry 
Division to tho 2nd Army, and placed this com- 
hined force, fogc'ther w'ith tho “ Detaeluneiit 
of Belgrade," iindca' tho supremo (command of 
Voivode 8topaiioviteh, the horo of the first 
Ijattlc^ on the MVaa* ISIoimtains. 

V^oivodo JSti'pajioviteh was typical of tho 
peasant stock from wliieh ho sprang. Short, 
fat, and stumpy, hi' was distinguished by a 
round, chubby head, a w'cll-lin(‘d ruddy face, 


and smiling blue eyes which radiated kindli- 
ness. Towards his ofllcers he maintained 
a severe and uncoin})romising attitude; he 
was intolerant of ineapaeity or idiosyncrasy, 
and his morose' temperament and pri'foreneo 
for Ins own society rcndi'red him at times 
a most diftieult chief. ^'et towards his 
soldiers his demeanour was entirely dilferent. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, lie loved thorn 
as children, made llu'ir comfort and well- 
heiiig his first cuiisidi rat ion, and became, in 
eonsoquonee, the idol of the rank and tile. 
In the ])iping tiiiuvs of peace Stepaiiovitch 
devoted mu(*h timi' to quiet ri'lleetion. Bach 
<la.y ho sauntered from his Jh*lgrai.le homi' to 
the most remote park of the capital, and. 
seating himself in a lonely spot, wais wont 
to study visions in the aznri* sjiaee. Jf any 
interloper arrived on the seem* tho (General 
would glare at him with undisguised aiiiioy- 
anee, and move off into soliluih'. So accus- 
tomed had tho Belgrailians become to this 
lialat of one of their most famous military 
leadei’s, that a seat in the park was known and 
respected as tho X'oivodo’s own. 'Iho (Jenoral 
carried tho same disliki^ of intrusion into war, 
aiul oft-times declini'd conversation with his 
Staff for hours on (aid, the hotter to pn^servo 
an uninterrupted How of thought. X'et- hi' 
was a great (Jenenil. 'The (-iastlo.'! which lie 
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SliRBIAN FHASANT WOMAN MINISTER- 
ING TO WOUNUHD SOLDIER. 


huilt were st plans wliiah bad a, habit 

nf maturing to tho discomfurt of Jiis fiu*m\-, 
and altlinngli an oxcliisively lionio-grovNU j)ro- 
duat, ho WHS able to point to u distinguishod 
military rc'cord. 

Wlu'ii, on I )ccfanbcr 10, Voivodo Stepuno- 
vitch took u[) thu command of the movcinont 
towards Jlclgrado tlio !trd Army was pressing 
onwards towards Ohn'iiov^atz ; tho cavalry 
division h('ld tlio loft bank of th(^ river Hob 
janitza; tho 2nd Army wor<* <»n tho lino 
N'ohijak-Sibnitza-Neinonikuchir ; “Tho DotiW’h- 
mont of Belgrade ’’ maintained tho positions 
on Jvosmai' Vhiroonitza, and th<? dota<*hment 
from Sonu'udria had eona^ up and oecupie<I 
Pudarchi. Tho troops thus occ*u[)iod a senii- 
oiroular front ])ractioally stretching from tljo 
Sav(' to tlie Danube? rivta’s. 

'IMa* Austrian main positions strotclu.*d from 
Dbronovatz up the* right bank of the Kolubara 
ti) lvonatitch(\ and thou across to Grooka 
through Horan-Hoshdaro\atz-V!ashko-Li[)a- 
Krajkovo-bara. 

A ge'noral advanoo was eenhrod for De- 
cember 11, juid, particular importanet? being 
attachoel to tho control of the railway, tho 
(M'utro pushi'd ra|>idly alu'ad, and after over- 
coming a tlosporate rt'sistaneo stormed and 
capt lin'd tho summit of \'lasliko the same 
(‘Veiling, th('n*by securing control of the raib 
lu'ad at Kaha, the virtual terminus of the lino, 
since a tumu l a few kilometres north had Ix'en 
blown up liy the Serbs after their evacuation 
(tf Belgrade. Tho ne.xt day tlu* k'ft wing of 
the 3rd Army reached Obrenovatz and its right 
occu])ied a line Konatitche-Borak-Hosbdare- 


vatz Tho 2nd Army occupied the summits 
418 and 287, and tho Belgrade force advanced 
to a front Koviona-Lipa-Krajkovo-bara. 

Thas, witfi disconcerting swiftness, tho 
Austrians were being pushed up into tho 
triangular sector of Serbian soil which has Ms 
apex at Belgrade. They contested the ground 
inch by" inch, and, despite tho cataslropla* 
which had befallen them farther south, tlu y 
manifested a grim determination to nMaiti 
possession of tho capital. Althougli tho oni'iny 
had been driven in rout from all tho torritorv^ 
lying between tho Save and tho Drina by 
December 13, with such desperation did lir 
cling to Belgrade that lu? didivcred rejioatcd 
countor'attaeks upion tlio positions of Koviona 
and Krajkovo-bara befon? h(‘ final ly'^ retired 
north in a dense column of panic. The vic- 
torious Serbians followed up the retreat with 
grt'at vigour and pressed along tlu' banks 
of tho Topcliidorska river on the left and up 
tho main road on the riglit. 'Tiic Austrians 
now att(‘mj)t(?d to block the arlvance 1>\ 
heavy rearguard forces I'litrenchod on tho 
s(‘veral strong positions which distinguish 
that part of tho country. The hills command- 
ing tho road north of Balia, for example, are 
strategic points of immensci military im- 
portance, but tho Serbs puslu'd alicad with 
over-increasing (Jiiergy, so that on tho morning 
of December 14 they approached tho lino 
Ekmckluk-Dedigno-Banovobrdo. tho soutlu‘rn 
defences of Bi'lgradc. Upon these hills tho- 
Austrians had thrown up extensive earth- 
works consisting of well -executed entrench- 
ments and numerous giin emplacements, and 
it war. ev ident that they had calculated thm* 
to make* a determined stand. Their troops 
were, however, now in a donioralizcd cun- 
dilioii, and though the combats which eiisiu d 
w(*re of av’ery sanguinary nature, nightfall found 
the Sia’hs in pos.session of tho luaglits. 

Ill tho meantime tlu* Cav-alry Division laid 
been engaged in a nu'ritorious attempt to 
work along the banks of the Save and cut off 
the Austrian retreat. 3''hey were faced, how- 
ever, by tho flat, mai*shy plain of Makesh, 
where t he lire from hostile guns on Topchider 
and two monitors in tho river effectually barred 
their progress. 

Tho invaders commenced th(» repassage of 
tho Save on tho morning of Decembi'r 14 
Throughout the day, as the news became 
more and more serious, the movement increased 
in intensity, and during the night developed 
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into a hurried scamptu* across the river. Next 
day at dawn the Serbians got their guns on 
one of the surrounding hills, shelled and 
brtjke the pontoon bridgf', and rendf‘rt‘d 
fiu’ther escapes impossible. A detachment of 
<*avalry then descended from Torlak, and while 
it was engaged in strei't lighting with a parly 
of HungariaiLs who refused to surrender. 
King Peter drove into his capital, and pne 
cetxled to the cathedral to render thanks for 
the success of Serbian anus. 

The Special Correspondent of The Tinted, 
writing after his return to Kragujevat/, thur^ 
described his unpressions of the great battk* : 

'Tlio roa<l (o Suvolwif follow*, u jiknisain onoiigh va!l(‘y, 
now winclin>j: and twi>.ting round olilT or craj,'. now striding 
soria* half-dry waforwuy ovt'r a cnido bri«lgo, and again 
bi^'a-ting a littlf \illagotha( sooins all church aiul c«)tTcc 
**hop. 'riicn, as wc loft Iho low foothilh- and wore 
pu'iluMl lip the nvr'r-rising slojios of the langt', wo topped 
a dotuiiiPoring lodge and tMiliMod flu* hattlotiold. 

Ihu'o was the aftermath ot war. J)coj)-ilug tn iioho'*’. 
Holds >]attod with gapine holes horod hy falling •-holls 
that liad shot tho earth up fouul ain-liko, hrokon ritlos, 
bif.s of olothiug, kuap.sa<k^ and ‘-till unhuriod oorj )•>••( **-. 
Ploughod land and slul»hl<‘ that had hoon Hattonotl b\ 
thf>usands of 'varring tort a-, tlio tide of \iolory ohhod 
and flowtai ; w('ll-w cal\<‘d Sorhiuu ‘‘art hw'orl•:'^ in the 
loar and then lifllo luouudv thrown up hy tho a<lvanoiiig 
infantry a-’ (hov oropt onwai'ds to tho onoiny. 'I’hou 
llu‘ .-.igns of tho final ru*.h that sent flu* Au.slrians head- 
long towjirds \'alio\ o. 

Jt had boon no -uddon I'ight . I his rot loat troni Sii\ ohor. 


Jlatlier hatl the wave of disaster risen in a rrcacendo from 
a sniall beginning nntil it reached the dirnoriHions of 
debacle. At first theiv had been time and to spare, for 
the early pri/.e.s con.sisted of mountain howitzers plaoetl 
in almost inaeoe<»sihle posit ion.s and limhors fn)m which 
the gtms had been lifted at no little pain aiul <‘aivfnlly 
Imried. Wo eaw them there, ne.itly intern'd on the 
inoimtain-.side in graves snrinoimte<l, like those of fallen 
warriors, with a woovlen cross, thi' hett«‘r to iaamoal 
their hiding. 

Farther along w<'ro lu'uvy .-iego guns left hy the road- 
.side, their hr(‘e<*hhlooks removed and ('V«'ry a<Messorv 
easily transport able carried off. 1’hns early the ret real 
was ditlicult to imderstaiul. I’he Austrians had h«'ld 
woll-entrcnelied positions of uncloiibteil military miIuo. 
Lim* after line of rising jaests, eao)i eommandiiig tho 
other, ‘til with an exeellont field of liie ovi*r the country 
before them, had been hMd and well tiutified. 'I’l-O 
approaclie- wei«* always of 1 ht‘ iiio.-t aiiluou'.. ^ ci , 
more and more impel tioiisly jt.s the haffkt pio-n*ssed 
these sfronghokls htul huai .succcs«i\ ely ahandoned, 

until, shortlv after tho Lyg and tho little ’ illagi' i»f 
(hikoshiwere left ht'hind, the real, live, paiiic-sl ri» ken 
rout I'oiiuiicMcctl. 

()n*‘ might as well seek to pc ini the hl\ as try to 
dosciilic the scene. Take the lahk'fiu near tJorni 
'roj>lil/.a. whtre the' road winds round n commanding 
promontory which overhangs tl’c valley. Kight on the 
edge r.f the i-hlT. protected hy a co}>se of ]tnmc frees, the 
.Xuslriai'.s had i>lm-cd a hatlcrv of field guns, whik* in tlur 
niatl were pliu-t'd score «<f anummitiou wagons, from 
whem*e the guns were si'i’vcd hy crude little t w o w ht'eled 
<'arts. Deploying on the (lank of thi- position, (he 
St'i’hian gunners had coveri'd it wilh a lernhle enfilading 
lire, and men, lioist-s, carts, wagons, hw in a mangled 
lu'ap U|)on (he ground. 'I’lu're were dt‘nd horsi's in iht' 
shafts of the carts with dca»l men's hands still chilching 
the bridles all shot down hy a V('rilal)!c torrent i>l 
shell. Some few laid fried to escape, and as they ran 
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SERBIAN SOI.DIEKS COMPEETlNG TRENCHES AND PUTTING WIRE 
ENTANGLEMENTS AROUND THE FORTS OF BEI.GRADE. 


th»'v jot t iMotH'il oartn<l||»os, iiml hftvorsrtoks, f»tily 

1o im'ol <l«Ti(h ero they coiiUl nwh the slu'llor 

of u Heif^hhoiinn^ rii\ inn. Jt was u f)a(h<*tic, ino\io<x 
flint iin' of hn\N ildnirnil (linht. 

'riierenfler the Ansiriuns had but ono thought to 
get out.sidn tlin raiign of Snrhiau guii'j. I'A'cryt hiiig was 
east olT. Catuioo wi'rn left perfent and uninjured; 
inaxiins abandoned in th(' tienehes; aoisaif reioents <»f 
every ilesci ipt ion iairly littered the road. Siane ainnni- 
nition wagons were le ft fully <*harged : from otlier.s th«' 
li\i‘ .slu‘11 had been pit (died out upon the roadway to 
lighten th(' load until, with th<‘ increasing jiresHurt* of 
the pursuit, the vidhnles themselves hail be<*n left 
behind. Jurnliled u|i with this mass of artillery were 
countless Inmspnrt wagons and irummerable field ovimis. 
llorse.s, lalleu by tin* roadside, wimv left to die if injureil, 
Nhot if they had but suceumbed to fatigue. 

Wounded warriors w'ero abandoneil to their fate ; dea<l 
holdier.M uneountable left to add a touch of bluo-groy 
I’olour to the mass of dark -green carriages, 'I’hero were 
Titles by the thousand, drofiped by their flying owners. 
Mo.st W’ore whole, others splintered by shot or broken in 
s<*me of th<’ fierce hand-to-hand fighting that fireeodcMl 
tiie rout. Ammunition littensl the route like the 
coloured lisstie.s of a paper-chaso ; sometimes in but«"hes 
whom they hail been tipped out of tlu' wagons, and again 
.sfiriidvled over the earth as the fugitives hail emptied 
their belts to ease the burden by a few ounees. 

'riuiH for mile upon mile. At every few yaixls some 
iliscarvli'd trophy ; in every ditch gun or riflo ummuni- 
tion ; oiul towanls the end the gunners had cut the 
traces of their teams and lleil on wants with tlio horses, 
'riiero were few' dead to be .seen now’, for the AitstrianH 
no longer stayed to fight. Notliing .sivmingly mattered 
save to put a distance between themselves and the 
pursuing Serbians. 

Ih'foro Valievo itself the gairison hoMing the town 
had prt'partHl the tiefence. 'I'lie a})proaeh by the main 
rotid had been entrt'uehed and guns were in po.sifion. 
But the .Serbs wen* inconsiiicrato. 'I’hey w'ent along the 
roa'I, it is true ; but their main forei* <i(*ploye«l round 
the hills and the Austrian*-* were taken as completely by 
surprise as if they had never heani of their coming. 
While the fugitives hurried through the town t<>wani.s 
Loznitza and l^hubatz, a renrguaixl of Hungarians on the 


hills to the north-wost put up an indifferent fight before 
they, too, fled in disorder, 'the la.st of them w’ore eanghl 
by the Serbian artilh.'ry, and on the rising ground I saw 
nigh a hundred lying .strotehed out on the road, shot 
down a.s they ran. A few .severely wouniled sat- 
imrsing their ‘-oros amid their dead comrades, tended ordy 
liy a little Serbian lad who fetehisl watiu* to sootho their 
raging thirst. 

All along thi.s highway of tragedy we had jostled two 
str»*ams of hapU'ss sufferers, doing in onr oum direction 
were .siri*atns of refugee's, their o.xen, in divers stage.s of 
life and death, yoked up to every conceivable manner of 
spriuLdcss wagon piled high with the h'w odils and ends 
of furniture and bedfling whieli they had snatched up 
when they fled before the Austrian advance. Atop the 
bundles lay starving and .sick children, wan with want 
ami cxpo.snre ; by the side of the conveyances, urging 
the einaeiated cattle along with weird cries and curses 
wulkcfl .‘^ore-footed and weary wornen-folk returning to 
the ficvaslated remains of what were once their homes. 

Crossing ns came a continuous proce.s.‘*ion of Au-strian 
prisoners. Now and again there would bn a thou.sand 
or more mareliing along in charge of a couple of Serbians. 
They wert» men of every ago, and of every race wliieli 
that hotch-potch of nntionalitie.q called Au.stria-llungary 
can provide -rtjcriiits, common Army, the Landwehr 
and the Lanflsturm ; Austrians, Hungarians, Musulrnans , 
Serbs, t''zechs, Moravians, Slovano.s, Humanians, Rus- 
sians. &o. A sorry enough crowd, and of them all I 
liked best the Bosnian Mii.-^ulrnans. 

fn between the convoys straggled men who had fallor 
out by the way. Weary, pain-stricken .oouls, the.se, who 
groaned and panted as tliey staggered along by the aid 
of a .supporting stick hewn from the road.side trees. 
Many of thiun, foot.soro, had slung their boots across 
their shoulders and walked with feet enwrapped in rags 
of sack-clot h. And ever and anon wo pa.s8od some blue- 
grey soldier stretchetl out by the way, awaiting death, 
alone and unbefriendotl. 

For almost two months until November 11, when I 
had to flee with the Heiuiquarters Staff, Valievo had 
been the centre of iny wanderings, and it was pleasant 
to retread its cobbled streets. The town had, however, 
a strange and de5)erte<i appearance. Crowds of Austrians 
and but a handful of Serbs gave it the air of still being 
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under enemy oreupalion. Save for one barracks and two 
houses burned, the place was outwardly intact, and the 
few inhabitants who hod remained had not been molested. 
But never were external impressions more midemling, 
for every unoccupied house h»ul boon pillaged from floor 
to coiling. Kooin after room had been ransacked, every* 
thing of value T)ilferod. and pictures of the Serbian royal 
family defaced. 

What surprised one most, however, was the state of 
incioscribabl*5 filth which these people left behind them 
an<l in which they had obviously lived. The bedrcjoins 
which had been occupied by oflioers and men alike were 
positively pestilential. Worse, indeed, were the hospitals, 
'rhree thousand Austrian wounded had been left in the 
charge of 13 doctors with ambulance -.taffs*, and yet the 
men were lying anywhere and anytiow on haiulfnl.^ of 
hav, sulTering arid dying in a condition of apf)alling filth. 
It cannot b»? suggested that .A.ust'ian doctors knew no 
better ; but this experience, taken with the many other 
evid«inces of indif’foronco to the well- being of the troops 
which r have ohservetl of late, forces me to tlie conchision 
that, in the eyes of his superiors, the Austrian soklior 
ceases to he worthy of consideration the inoincnt he is 
imlcfinitely put out of atrlion. Ho is just “ cannon - 
fodtler,*’ as the Prussian has it. 

From Valievo \ hastened onwards towards I3elgrade 
and 48 hours later, /euched the outskirts of tlu) capital. 
The previous day (December 14) had seen fighting of a 
very determined character. Diiv<‘n hack on to u ring 
of cominaiuliug hills, of which 'I’orlaU may he iak*'n as 
th<‘ ccntr<‘, the Austrians had tlune put up their hist 
tlcfinicc. 'rhcs<‘ positions were capturc<i the same 
evening, not, liowovcr, without heavy sacrifice. 'I'hc 
( ^)iniuandaTit of the Serbian force wlu<-h atta<*kt*<l this 
sector stut<‘(l that Itis men alone hud hurie<l <lcad 

Austrians, and hi' (h'serihod the lighting ns the .-.tilfesl 
of the {-lunpaigu. 

WIk'u wc arrivi'd in the nair »tf tlie Army on the l.’ilh 
tli(' Serbian gunners wt'pe firing through a cloud of fog 
and ruin against tlie pontoon bridge (>\er the Sa\e, anti 
on u iiostile rearguard withoni the eif>. The opfiosition 
w'lLs soon o\'t*reoine, and a tletaehinent of eavalrv rodt* 
in, closely followed hv King J’eter. The Serbian Monareh 
is an okl ciunpaigner, and t!u* iaet that street fighting 
was still going on liad no mkuv* efleet on lie ' lit hu-ia^m 
thiui the inclemency of tiie wciither. He st.iMsi to 
trample under foot a Hungarian Ihig ti<‘shly hanleil down 
from the Palace, and then attended a hastily .irrangeil 
Te DtMim at llie ( 'at bed nil. 

NintMy minutes later tin.' (’rown I’rinet' Alexander, 


accompanitxi by his brother, Prince Ooorgo, a strong 
cavalry oseort, anti the British Military Attaehf^, ap- 
proachetl Belgrade. They \ver<? met on the outskirts by 
a crowd of poor wonuai and chiltlrcn who, with few 
exceptions, were the only inhabitants wdio hod romainod. 
These joyous souls, themselvi's tiependent upon a pittance 
from tho municipality which iiad ceased with the evacua- 
titin, brongiU tin it* all. 3'hcy had quickly ctillocted 
masses of chrysunlhcminris, and with tht'so they bom- 
bardetl anti dt‘ct>rated the incoming horot>s until they 
pranced tiver a veritahlc pathway of flowers, 'riio maidens 
brought the onihroidcretl searves and sashes which they 
had worked in prt>parat i(<n for marriage, ami these they 
hung about the tavaliers till the ukmi lotiketi like so 
many qarruns tVlumhcur at a Serhi.ui vilingt* wetlding. 
Huge rrit.'olor slrcamias now’ hung from tlm mansions ; 
little bits of dirty flags from the cottages. 'Thcrt' w'as a 
touch of luainftdt simplicity about this wt'loome frtun 
deserted J3elgradt> that, to th^* lookcr-t>n. wius most 
imprt'ssive. 

The Aiistrinn oociipation of l^tdgrade luul 
itustod bijf for foiirtt'en days, and ovt'ii in (ho 
rofrospoct liad sonudhinj^ of tho iiiifinishod 
about, it. Tlu^ invadors Imd ovidmitly soltlod 
doun for a prolonged stay. UndcT tho gtiidanco 
of theur late* military at taolus in Scudiia, thoy 
estalilishod t lii'nisidxos in tho host, availahlo 
buildings, commonoi'd to repair tho roatts 
whi<di th(*v had t henis^dves ripped open by 
shell liri*, and up a pr(‘t(*neeof city adminis 
(ration. On the rorlal-; lulls solid ('arthworks 
protected by barbed wire entanglemi'iits had 
been e.onstrneled. and eonerele foundations 
were ri'aily lor llie big guns. NhT thoy inul 
soariM'ly had lime to decide what- tlaiy wonhl 
do with Hilgnul* bi'l'ore llie StTliitin hosts 
swooped down ami drove them heltiu'-skelter 
hack across the Save*. 'I'hus the good and 
evil whii;h wtis the city's lot depi‘n(h*(l largely 
upon individual h(*niW'olen(M‘ or nudiee. 'Two 
eurnaits the one resjieet for civilians tmd tho 
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other tho product of Prussian example — ran 
Bid<t by sidf*. Tho buildings oocupiod by orn* 
riiilitnry authority remained cleanly and intaert, 
ev'en King I’eter’s f)hotogra[)h being left un- 
damaged : in others tilth was everywh(‘r<s 
furniture d«\stn)yed, arid th(‘ Hoyal image shot 
and slashed to ribbons. I^]ntir(‘ seetirnis of tin* 
town eseajx'd pillage; other (iuar(»*rs were 
pitile.ssly looted from end to (aul. While the 
(Uithcdral and various other ehurelu'S wen* 
not Horiously damaged, tlu‘ (lerieral J’ost Olliee 
was eomplet(‘ly wreek(Ml ; all th(‘ furniture in 
the Parliament House uas rlestroyed an<i 
broken, and the Poyal J^alaee was ollieially 
strippecl from llooi* t«» ceiling, and the r-ontfaits 
cartr^d off into Hungary in furniture \ans 
brought specially from Seuilin for the* 
purpose. 

'Phe troops <»f the Duad Moiairehy m>id<‘ their 
urioppos(‘d (*ntry into the* caipital with Hags 
flying and haiids ])laying. ^riicre wjis mu< h 
merry nwdeing, iiuieh feasting and drinking. 
'Phe ilungariiin banner flojittsl from th(i J*alaei.‘, 
and twelve pejisjints were hangt'd in the eraitre 
of th(* town. 'Phe news of the “ eon<pu‘st ” 
was flashi'd t.o V ienna and ihalin, w here it was 
tlu‘ occasion of gn'at and enthusiastic rejoicings. 

V'et . (‘\en at this (*poeh, wlaai (‘asy viet<»ry 


over the 8t?rbians seemed beyond doubt, the 
Austrian authorities manifested that same 
indifT(‘rence for the welfare of tlieir soldiery 
vvhi<-h liad been so painfully apparent at 
V^dievo. Their medical service was hopelessly 
di.sorganis(*d. With the army of occupation 
came 800 wounded from other theatr<*s. They 
had spent many days on the road, racked with 
pain and unattended, and on arrival at Bel- 
grade*, they were unloaded upon the small 
American H(‘d (Vos.« unit already burdened 
with a charge of 1,200 mauiHul Serbians. 
Day by day further batches of dirty, neglect (*d 
.Vnstrian warriors, their sufferings augmented 
by hunger and inattention, w^ero ds'posited in 
th(< Ameriean Hospital, until it .shelt(*red ii(*arly 
IbOOO ])alierits. Although the Staff strove 
lieroi<*ally to cope witJi the avalanche which 
had thus suddcaily descended upon tln*m, 
tiny received no assistaiKH* from tht* .Austrian 
(.lo<*tors, who wen* manifestly inc(.)m[)et»*nt or 
unwilling cithci* to instal hosjiitals of their 
<»wii or to assist the overwTought lilth- band 
of American siirgf‘(»iis and nurses. I')) in th 
town the* Staffs wt'ic baiHpu'tting and cch*- 
brating tlic'ir “ victor\ ’ in a (lc))aneh of wine : 
down in the* hospital the woundiMl starved 
until Dr. Ryan tlu* ein‘rg(‘ti(t h ‘ad f)f the 
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took a broii.Ljliaiii and Fu'cildy cnin- 
jiijm<l(‘(‘i‘<.‘d Rta loa\(*s from a military hakory. 

When tlic isvacuation commoiKM'd, tla* 
Austrians took not thoir own p<‘0{)lc, )mt llio 
\\onnd('d Serbians, whom thoy transported 
into Huiifiary t<.) sw«’ll tlie iumil)ers of th«*ir 
pri.soiuTs ot war. Siweral imndi’i'd native's 
of Mel/j;rade tlie exact number will probably 
ne\(‘r be est a))lislied -were lenl captive into 
.Austria- Hungary. A few of these were males, 
and included a boy of nine y(\‘irs e)f age and an 
e)ld man, dciif and duml) ; tlx- rest were wonx'ii 
and girls. 

It was on the; morning of J.)eccmber N. that 
the real j)repaia,t ion fe)r departure, eornmeiieed. 
.A Staff olliccr visited J)r. Kyan, and reepiested 
him to tak(^ charge of the Austrian wounded 
who must iKH’ds be a})a,ndoned, and tlaaice- 
forth tlu're wont a pro<‘(*ssion of w'agons across 
the Save and along the road to Semlin. As 
the day wore on, and the news from Torlak 
In'came jiiore and mon- serious, the movement 
de\'eloj)(*d into a wiki rusli for tlie other sliore, 
and the pontoons were choked with traiLsport. 
Cannon, it is stated on very good authority, 
wore unlimb(‘red and thrown into tho river, and 
troops fought among them.selves for precedence. 

.All through the night the panic-stricken 
retreat continued, until, un the early iiH)riiing 


of I he lath, tin* Sei’bian gunners shot away 
three of t h(? ])onto()ns. At thai time tin* 
stream of fiigitivi's stretched from the bridge 
away down tlx* I’oad towards ( )brenovat /. In 
the .streets of Jiclgrade the Austrians k'ft live 
<*annon, eight ammunition wagons, J,(M)() 
hoi'ses, and 440 transport wagons many of the 
latter hik'd with k)ot from the <-ity. Some 
I.IO junior ollic-ers and 10,000 men likewise, 
found tlx'ir ri'treat- thus suddenly exit off, 
but among them tlx'n^ wen^ h'w olheers of 
liigh rank. 44x3 army chiefs wci«‘ among the 
first to k'ave. In the nflieers' mess lay the. 
evening meal of the J4th tlx' s»)up halt 
eonsiimed, tlx' wiix? half di-imk. 

4'hus ignominiously (Jixled tlx* tliird Austrian 
invasion of Serbia. Of tix' army of .‘100,000 
iix'iJ who <‘rossed the Drina and Sav’e rivers, 
eertainly not- inorii than 200,000 ri'turned. 
In tlx' last LI days of comhat. the Serbs <*ap- 
tiin'd 41,.4:}S prisoix rs (irx4uding 424 olh< ('rs), 
and an enormous booty, including 14.4 cannon, 
71 machiix; guns, 20 gun carriages. 4Shammiini- 
ti(»n wagons, 40 portable ovens, 4,4.)0 tran- 
sport wagons, 2,244 horses and 1,078 nxc'U. 
The Austrian killetl and wounded nmnhen'<l 
not le.ss than 00,000. 

Though there were siieees.sc's more vast, it 
is doubtful whether any liad a uxae imf)ortant 
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ALBANIAN KECKUHb AT MEAL TIME. 

bnaring upon tho progress (jf the great war. 
Kouinanovo, Monastir and tho Ja<lar did 
much to estaldish tlu' martial prestige* of Serbia ; 
but the victory of Siivobor eonstitiiicw one of 
the hnest (1(h‘(Is in military history, and is 
uniepie in its example of the manner in which 
an army, ill-equipped and witliout reserve's, 
was able, notwithstanding tho absence of 
inati^rial and tho fatigue of uiKMjfvsing work in 
the treiuihes, and with ahnost certain defeat 
staring it in tho face, to rise upland snatch a 
brilliant and decisive viettory out of a in<aiaeing 
and dangerous'situation. 

The presence 'of the King in the firing lino, 
thi* strategy of tho StelT. tho arrixal of the 
gun ammunition, and Mie leadership of 
Mishitch, all contril)Utt^d to the glori»>us 
result of this great ])at(le; but the pride of 
place must bo accorded to tho gallant Serbian 
p<*asaiit soldiers who, worn out by years of 
warfare*, suffering from liardsliips unheard of 
in other- armies, and demoralized by weeks of 
unaecustonied ntreat, I’ost^ up with reiu'ued 
courage at tlieir country’s call, and, with 
unsurpassed vigour and (latif drove tho well- 
armed and disciplined armies of the Ilapsburgs 
beyond their frontiers in uttt*r rout. 

THK AlISTHTAN ArKOdTIKS. 

Tho Austrian “ Strafexpedition ” of August 
1914, rosultod in ignominious-failure ; the first 
inviusion of Serbia ended in tho headlong flight 
of tlio Imperial aiul Royal soldiers ; but th»' 
Serbian nation was, nevertheless, punished 
in a iniuiner so cruel and savage tus scarce 
finds a paralUd in tho bloodstained pages of 
Balktvn history. The calamity wiis not, of 
cH)iirse, so vtist tis that which overtook Belgium : 


but in proportion to the population it was 
infinitely greater. The Austrian armies “ out- 
Prussianized tho Prussians ” in their treatment 
of tho peaceable peasant population of tho 
country they had invaded. 

‘ Even tho trumpery excuse that troops had 
boon fired on from private houses was in this 
case absent, for tho villages were denuded of 
firearms, and all males, save those too young 
or too old, or those suffering from some physical 
incapacity, were with the colours. Yet the 
Austrians, beaten on the battlefield, avenged 
themselves by the slaughter of defenGf*iesH 
women and cliildren. 

In the course of the description of tho battle 
of the Jadar, reference was made to tho recap- 
ture of tho position of Marianovitchevis, w^lien 
an AiLstriaii ofTicor and 500 men were taken 
prisoners. The officer in question was a Major 
Baltzarek — a Moravian by nationality. Ih* 
was afforded every courtesy, and, as befitted his 
rank, sent to Valievo under escort of a Serbian 
officer. Shortly after Ids departure the Ser s 
discovered near the position seventeen persons 
—old men, women, and children — who had b(*( n 
bound together and massacred. Peasants 
declared that tho outrage had boon committed 
at tho order of Baltzarok ; one of the victims- - 
an old man who had had the veins of his wrists 
sevt^rod — was still alive and supported th<* 
accnisation, 

A telephone message sped along the wires 
which follow tho road ; the murderer was re- 
called, and, now bound and under a gmird of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, brought bark 
and confronted with tho results of his ghastl>' 
deed, 'riien, winning for mercy for himself 
and pity for his wife and family in MoraA i’a, 
he was conducted to Valievo to stand his trial 
by court-martial. Beff)re the door of the tri- 
bunal, his cords were unloosed, and. darting 
a hand from pocket to mouth, he swellowed 
a tablet of j)oison, tottered, and fell at tho feet 
of his wardi'rs. 

Tho truth of the massacre at Marianovitchevis, 
like others perpetrated in the same lo dity, 
was attested by*^ a commission winch included 
Dr. A. van Tionhoven, of Tho Hague. 

A factor w'hich served to augment the suffer- 
ings of tho populations was the advice gix en to 
the inhabitant to go quietly about their affairs 
when the AiLstrians entered. This war, they 
were told, differed from the two preceding 
campaigns in that it was being was? d ^^•ith a 
civilized European Power, and non-combat mts 
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had, therefore, no tiling? to fear. Yet there is 
no doubt that many crimes wore at least 
condoned by Austrian ofticers. Even the order 
issued by the “ Imperial and Royal Command- 
ment ” having regard to the “ Instructions 
for the conduct of the troops towards the popu- 
lation in Serbia,” was a direct incentive to 
massacre : 

‘‘You aro onj^aped in war,” road this instniolivo 
docuinont, a copy of whioh was fotind on the l>ody of 
u wounded oHiccr, “in a hostile oountry inhabited by 
a population possessed of a fanatical hatred towards 
us ; in a eoiintiy whoro cowardly assassination, as 
tho catastrophe of Sarajevo showed, is holii to hi' per- 
rrussiblo even by tho upper classes, and wlu'ro it is glori- 
fied as an act of heroism. 

“ For such a population any disposition towards 
humanity or kindliness would bo entirely misplaced ; 
it would even bo fraught with danger, for such sentiments, 
which may occasionally bo oxi'rcisod in time of war, 
would here constitute a continual menace to tho security 
of our troops. 

“ I thenjfore onler that during tho military operations 
ovoryono shall be ticatod with tho greatest suspicion 
and harshness. 

“ In (ho first place, I will not allow persons armed, 
but wearing no uniform, to be taken prisont^rs ; they 
mu-t bo exocutod without oxcoptiuii.* 

” In any easo (in passing through a hostile village) 
hostages - priests, schoolmasters anrl rich men — must bo 


* 'riio true import of this paragra[)h will bo realized 
when it is n'lnem bored that, as the Austrians well 
knew, tho Seibians had not rocoived their now uni- 
forms At least ono-third of their Army was obliged 
to take tlio field in ordinary peasants’ dress. 


taken and kept until tho la.st house has boon pas.sod, 
and they must bo all killed if a single shot is fired at tho 
troops. 

“Any person onconnterod outside an Inhabited 
place, ami, above all, in forests, must bo considered 
only as a member of an irregular band who has hidden 
his arms .somowheie.’’ 

It will bo rcinomborod tliat tho mountain 
range of 'rzer practically divided tho two child* 
thoatroa in wliiidi^tlio hattlo of tho .ladnr 
was fought. In tlio nurthorn sector tho 
Austrians retreateil westward and northward, 
and it is signilicmit that between tlio iJolirava 
and tho Drina rivers tliere stri'telu'd a chain of 
villagt's. viz. ; -tJrushitch, Tsnlkovitch, I)«'s- 
sitch, Helareka, (’hokeshina, J..('shnitza and 
Prnjavor, in wliicli tho fugitives kdt tli(‘ir 
bloody mark. 

VVdiilo every Jiamlet tlirongh which they 
passed had its story of murder, pillage, and oiil 
rago to tell, whilo every roadside dis])layed 
its advert iseinent of Austrian savagiTv. the 
first outstanding e.xainple was jiresenled by 
the village of (Iriisliitidi. d'here all tlii' houses 
were looted, the mayor and twenty other of 
tho inhabitants mostly young women, youths, 
and children - were pint to dcuitli, and nmn\' 
of tho aged males carried off into captivity. 

Tho neighbouring village of Tsulkovilch 
through whiidt the llapsbiirg soldiers retiri'd 
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lln'ir lii-st clrl'cal on 1 }clik;n{i(’»i. was 1 h*- 
siihjrcl of ,‘>|)ccial allonfion. As |lu‘ adNiincr 
Ijimrd ot (lie Sorluans l<>fj a village wIh'Im* t hoy 
iiad discov cit'd a LM'onp of tlii’cc men and luo 
nitl women l\ niii with (heir throats out, the\ 
ontt’retl a nei^dil xnirinu; ia\ ino winch t)rfere(.i 
Mm* «l<‘solal in^^ speelacle of ail indiscriminat <* 
mass of I went y li\'e ho\ s ae<'d 12 t<> Hi yt'ars, 
and lAV't) old women i>f over tiO. all riddleti with 
Inillels and imil dated hy huAOiiet thrusts. 
In the Ndla^e itself, one terrifying pictnn' 
a((er another met their sieUf-ia'd ^^a/.i*. 

l*'rom (he nei^hhonrme \ illa^e of l)essiteh, 
lym^ a tew miles to the south-west, the I'ntire 
po|uilation had tied, leaving the deserted 
e»)ttaj.res to the care of li\ e women, four <)hl 
men, and ti\e infants - all slaiiizht»‘i’ed before 
I he “ Sw aha ” left. 

riu' Austrians thoiou^hly loolt'd (Miokeshina, 
a little hamlet consisting of but a sprinkling 
ol houses. At L»*shni(/.a. on Aii‘::iis( 1',), 
they shot lilt\ peasmts before the eyt*s of 
an assembly of women and eliiltlren of the 
loeaht\. with (la* oh|eet <»f ( errori/in«i[ tlie 

population. The town was pitilessl\ sacked; 
all ohjocis wliM'h could Im' carted off w<*rt' 
taken, and the rest, suv'h as stores of main, wi'n* 
stMked with petroleum and fired. Ik'fore the 
retreat a turlher massaen* was orti<*red, and 
o\ er one hundrt'd of its \ietims were buri«‘d 


in a trench (Iult m fi'ont of iIk' railway station 
.Nearly fifty persons wi'n* li'd off into caj)ti\it_\. 

l*rnja.vor was another of those towns which 
the Austrians, for some nnexp'lained reason, 
singled out foi' special treatment, d’hey re- 
duc(‘tl halt of it to a sniokmo shambk's. 
Imna'diately upon the entry of the Imperial 
aial Koval soldiers, mans of the male inhabi- 
tants were sei/.('d and shot in Mu' cafi* of Milan 
Milutiiiovil cl), and all stores were confiscated, 
d’lu* houses svert* pi'iipiisit ioneel an<i i‘v<'r\ tiling 
of value* remo\e*el, jiai'Mcnlar al‘fee*tion be'inir 
shown for the* bridal rob(*s of yoiin^ w eune'U. A 
re*im» nf ti'rror for the* unfortunate inhaliitants 
a.iM'ompjinie*d the oeeupiition. riie* de*s(rue'- 
tieai of the* town fol!osve*el Mu* re*e'e*pt iein of the* 
o-der to retre'at. In many e*ases the* owners 
ot the' habitatiems were* drisen inside* tlu'ii' 
pre>perty be'foi*e fire ssas ajiplie'd, anei thus 
pe'iislu'd in the' (lanu s. anil it was no une'eimmoii 
thin*; to disco\e'r amon^ the* elediris tlu> chaircei 
bodies of youns; mothers elutehinL; tiu'ir infants 
te) tlu'ii* b!‘e*asts. 

At Shabat/. the* Austrians allow i*d tlu'ir 
.saNam**’.'’ full iuid unbridle'd demonstratiein. 
Jmnu'iliati'ly afti'r tlu'ir e*nt ry a patrol arrivtul 
bi'fore the house* of a rie*h re'sidi*nt , with a 
writte'ii elocume*nr, and denianele*ei the* de*live^r\ 
of six valuable heersixs which oecu[)ied his 
stabli's. J,.ate‘r on they burne'el <le>wn his house. 
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Aniiiiali?, stores of fodder, and such like were 
coinnuuideered in a formal, if irregular manner. 
Houses were occupied in accordance witli the 
laws of warfare, and the inhabitants were 
assured by proclamation of their personal 
safety. 

Presently the official control was relaxed ; 
soldiers commenct'd to steal objects of minor 
value but military utility. Then came a raid 
upon provisions in any slinpe or form^ to lx* 
crowned, prior to acuat ion, by the general 
looting of lla^ town. Not a hous(* or a shop 
escaped this })illage. Every habitation was 
ransacked from floor to ceiling, and everything 
of v'^alue w'as carted off across the Save. Shops 
w’cre turned insidt* out and their contents 
thrown into tlx* str(‘(*(s; banks and otlices 
wrecked and sates prized open and the contents 
rifl<‘d. In fact, the a|)p('a, ranee of th(^ whole 
|)lace suggested that an army of expert burglars 
had descended upon it, work(*d their will for 
sonx* time, only to lx* disturbed with tlx* j(»b 
stili unfinished. I)ra.w('rs and cupboards hud 
been hurriedly sacked, and tlx‘ir contents 
scatten*d about in the hunt for va,lua))l(*s, and 
so th(*y were left, standing open amid the litter 
of the r(x>ms, no time having been available 
even to close them. A strange*, cnx'l air of 
devastation permeated tlie strecds wh(‘re mer- 


chandize. gramo])hones, broken furniture, and 
safes lay jumbled up with wiix* and spirit 
barrels, w’hose contents had b(*en let run to 
Wiiste along tlie cobbled gutt(*rs. 

lnce.s.sant shell fire wrecked all the publie 
buildings and hundreds of hoirses and shops, 
and wdiat the guns failed to accom])lish Austrian 
soldiers complef(*d by tire. M'he tine old church 
(which served as a stable during the oecu])ation) 
was pitilessly bombardt'd, and siootl the centre 
of a scene of destruction rt'seinbling nothing 
so much as the eth'ct of soiix* tn'ux'iidous 
(*arth(|uak(*. Tlx‘ ]n*(*fectun‘ was riddlt'd by 
shot and shell, and tlx* same descri|)tion apj)lit'd 
to countless habitations in all dinxdions 
of the t‘xtensiv(* artillery barracks but the four 
w’alls were left- standing. 

In tlx* region nf the .Jadar \ alley similar, if 
l(*ss extensive*, massacre mark(‘d the Austrian 
rc'tnuit. 

At T^ushcar(‘vatz. !\laidan, and Draghintse. 
pillage*, outrage*, and nmrde*r we're* free'ly in- 
ehilge'el in. Many weane'ii we're* eiutrage'd. In 
the^ village's of (kihnritze, Tsikoti, Dveanitsa, 
Me)ike>viteh, (’hlive)ir. Stave*, Jkistavi, anel 
Hre*ziak, a total e)f Ut meai and .‘14 weaix'ii vve*re 
left inassaeTed and inutilate el. 

The*rt^ W'as, tort iinately, littk' repet it iein of 
this ghastly savagery during the* n lie a* whie'h 
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followod tlio third Austrian invasion. 8o 
tcMiihIo had Ih'imi tla* disillusionment of tlio 
Srrhiiuis after the battle of the Jadar that 
\\la‘n tlu' enemy eamo again the people (lung 
a lit til' bedding into thi'ir oxtai wagons and (led 
in terror, "riiose wh() had no eonveyaneo 
walked, 'rhroughout the great Serbian retreat 
till' roads l(*ading from tho front were blocked 
with a constant stream of fugitives who, 
hungry and rain-sodden, struggled along the 
muddy roads in the bitter cold in their search 
for sanet uarv. 


Thu.s originated the problem of the Si'rbian 
refugees. In normal times there is no poverty 
in Serbia — the distribution of wealth is very 
equal, and all have sulficient for their meagre 
recpiirements. lint now they lost all. Mon* 
than half a million people were reduced to 
beggary, and tla^ towns became choked with 
applicants for food and lodging. Kv(*n more 
di.sa,strou.s was the fevor which the Au.strians 
left behind them after “ Suvobor.” Its germ.s 
infected tho devastated homesteads, to which 
many of tla^ refugc'es returned, and, more 
]Hnverfiil than tla^ llapsburg soldiers, it d(*ci- 
mated the ranks of tlie 8er})ian Army. 

Tho better to pn'.serve an approximate 
chronological order in the story of the 
Au.stro -Serbian Campaign, it will be advan 
tageoiis to take, as an epoch in the military 
history of Belgrade, that p(*riod wdiieli b(‘gan 
at 1 a.in. on July 20, 1914, wdien a detaeliment 
of irregulars beat off a river steamer and two 
troop-laden barges w hich attempted (o np[)i oach 
th(5 S(‘rbian shore, and (‘nded at 9.27 a. in. on 
December 15 of tho same year with the entry of 
King JVter at the bead of his victorious army. 
J>uring these momentous four and a half months 
Belgrade and its inhabitants tasted of all (he 
varied (‘xperionces of modern ’ warfare. 'I'lie 
thunder of cannon and the screaming shells 
first startled and then coldly interestc'd them ; 
attacks and countiT-attacks on riversidi* islands 
degenerated from an excittanent to a common- 
place ; ruined (*dili(*es, wreckt.'d houses, and 
slaughtered civilians became an unmarked 
portion of their everyday life. In ({uick suc- 
ces.sion they pa.s.sod tliroiigli the varied emotions 
o<H*a,sioned by the evacuation of Serbian troops 
and the entry of unoppo.sc'd Austrians with 
flaunting banners and blaring bands ; they saw' 
their women and childn'ii taken as hostagi's, 
and their citizens hangt'd, their houses looted 
and their homes despoiled, and then, to (la* 
music of booming guns and crackling rilles, they 
watcheil the hostile rabble light its way back 
across the Savi* until, in delirious joy, th(‘y 
went without the city walls and cht'cred thi' 
Serbian victors of tlu* greatest battle in Balkan 
history. 

For the greater part of the period under dis- 
eii.ssion Austrian cannon on land and river poured 
shell, shrapnel, and incendiary bombs into an 
undefended town with intent to destroy the 
evidences of State, civilization, and culture 
which had there been erected during the 
hundred odd years of Serbian independence. 
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Both Bi*lgi:ade and its environs were devoid 
f)f permanent defensiv^e works, and no effort 
was, in fact, made to protect the capital. 
'Those military precautions which wwe under- 
taken were directed against any attempted 
passage of the rivers Save or Danube, and, 
lor lliis rciison also, the island of 'tViganlia, 
to the west of the raihvay bridge, continued 
to enjoy a considerable measure of importance. 
W ith the exce 2 )tion of the troot)s engaged in 
the occasional expeditions against Tk'zania 
and those stationed sometimes in and sometimes 
against '^Tsiganlia, the infantry played little 
j)art in the work of dohaice, but a frequent 
usf‘ w^as made of artillery. SuiToundc'd as he 
was by a series of dominating hoiglits of great 
strategic value. General Djivkovitch had a 
])l('thora of excellent gtm positions at his 
disposal, and lie moved liis batteri(‘s from one 
to tlie other as the exigencies of the ever- 
changing situation required. Banovo brdo, to 
the south-west, and Topchider and Dedigne 
to the south, were, howev€»r, outstanding 
summits upon which cannon were more or less 
permanently installed, and it was from th<\s<» 
points that an almost continuous artillery 
du(‘l was fought with the Austrian guniK'rs 
on l^ezania. 

'The bombardment of Belgimle will rank 
as out' of those inexcusabk' acts of vandalism 
w'hicli disgrac(‘d the Kiu’opean war. Jt was 
unprovoked, served no military purposes what - 
sot'ver, and could have Jiad for its object only 
th(* wanton destruction of privat<^ and State 
property. During the ])eriod under discussion 
o\f*r 700 buildings were struck by branhs, 
siiell, or shrnpnoJ, and of these hut sixty 
wire the property ^>f tla* State. Nothing was 
sacred. 'The old, unarmed fortress, witli its 
memories of the Turkish occupation ; the 
irniv'ersity, wdan’i* centn'd Serbian culture ; 
the riverside factories, vvhicli represented lier 
industrial firogress ; the museum, which housed 
jjriceless relics of Rome and Macedon ; even 
foreign legations, hospitals, and pharmaoie.s — 
all suffered in the lust for revenge. The 
cigarette factory belonging to the State mono- 
poly w'as wreck(^d by siiell and fired by grenades; 
tobacco and machinery to the value of £320,000 
were destroyed in the flames. The foimdries, 
bakeries, and all the factories along the Serbian 
shore of the river w ere razed to the ground. The 
King’s Palace bore little evidence of external 
injury, but Austrian howitzers dropped shell 
through tJie roof until little remained of the once 
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gt)rgeous interior. The Univ'orsity was riddled 
until the building, with its classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries, and w^orkshops, was entirely 
demolished. Even the cellars were destroyed 
by great shells, which broke down tla* walls 
and pierced their way into the very bowels of 
the earth and there exploded. In an inelfective 
attempt to destroy the State and other hanks, 
one street running up from tlie w^ater’s edge 
was ripped open from edge to f‘dge. 

Nowhere were the terrible effects of mfjdeni 
artillery mon* visible, than in the street.^ 
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f liniiis(^lvo.«i. Missilas j)iorcod tho wood paving 
and its concrete foundations by a small hole, 
pressed tlu'ir way underground for some dis- 
tance and tli(*n exploded, throwing particles 
of tho roadway far and wide, and exposing 
an immense hole often measuring 15 feet 
in diameter by 12 feet in d<‘pth. 

Thougli the greater part of Btilgradc’s 
|)opuIation fled the city with tlie (iuvernment, 
there remaiiKni many too poor, or, for divers 
reasons, unal)le to move, ft was inevitable, 
therefore, that a certain lo.^s of life should 
have been causcnl. Most of the victims w^ero 
(piietly sitt ing in their own liomes when a shell 
fell and burii'd (heir dead or maimed bodies 
in the debris of the shattered walla. More 
intrepid spirits were in tho streets when an 
unawaited sliot laid them low. Yet otlwsrs 
were foully murdered, for Austrian sharp- 
shooters were ]ilacod in potations covering 
certain exposed streets, whtmee they wantonly 
fired on passing civilians. Tn all, some thirty 
non-combatants were killed and 150 woimded, 
Tho losses among the military were confined 
to a few gendarmes on police duty. 

The installation of two French 14 cm. 
naval guns at the beginning of Xovember 


put ran end to the activities of the Austrian 
monitors which had previously been able to 
steam into tho river and shell tho city with 
impunity. The Frenchmen sent their first 
message into Hungary on NovomV)er 8. The 
damage inflicted so impressed the monitors 
that they feared to venture again within 
range. Moreover, spies, with whom there is 
every reason to btdiove Belgrade was still 
infested, had doubtless advised the Aus- 
trians that tho mining of the river had been 
scientifically carried out. Preparations for 
offensive operations were, therefore, afoot 
when the sudden and unwelcome order was 
received to abandon the city and retire south- 
ward with all the material that could be saved. 
The French saw themselves obliged to sacrifice 
their cannon, but, in the early morning, they 
fired off their stock of 240 rounds of ammunition 
and in little more than half an hour deposited 
some twelve tons of melinite on tho enemy 
forts at Bozania, with such terrifying effect 
that the garrison fled 12 miles into the interior. 
Thus it came to pass that the two strongholds, 
having snarled at one another across the divid- 
ing waters of the Save for nearly five months, 
were both e^'acuated at the same time. 
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THE AUTUMN AND WINTER 
CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN FRANCE. 
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O N the eastern frontier of Franct* the 
war during the opening months fol- 
lowed in one respect the same courses 
as it did fartluT north. Up to the 
date of tho battle^ of the Marne tlic«re was a 
jieriod of more or loss important skirmishes 
and battles in the open field, all along the line 
from Verdun to the Swiss frontier. By tho end 
of that time, or soon after the passage of the 
Aisno, both sides had strongly entrenched them- 
selves in tho positions which they had w^on or 
to which they had been driven back, and from 
the beginning of October onwards there w'as 
hardly any change in the ground oceupied by 
tho opposing armies. For the time being tho 
spectacular battles of the old style, with the 
huge loss of life which they entailed, had come 
to an end. Along a front of more than 200 
miles (from Verdun to Pfetterhausen) French 
and Germans faced one another from the shelter 
of two almost continuous lines of trenches, often 
not more than forty or fifty yards or even less 
apart. The day of the sapper and miner had 
come, backed up by artillery bombardments 
from positions well in the rear, which prepared 
the way for short charges and counter-charges 
Vol. III.— Part 37 


l)y the infantry. ^Plu* cavalry were' dismonnti'd 
and W(‘re arnu'd with riHes and spades insti^ad 
of swords and lane(‘s. Tn tho languages of 
Bugliy football, tlu; struggle had settled down 
into a tight scrummage in mid-field. Until it 
broke U]), neitlier side* was likely to score any 
goals. 

Tho first of tlieso two periods, wliilo tho 
relative strength and fighting qualities of tho 
opponents were still unknown, was ineomparably 
tho more interesting. There were more impor- 
tant ups and downs in it, first one side and then 
the other si^eniiiig to hold the advantage*, and 
it was always full of dramatie possibilities. 
Unlike the operations fartlier north, \vherf3 the 
allied forces r(*tj’eatcd or advanced as a compact 
whole, in obedience to one concertt‘d plan or 
neces.sity of action, the fighting in the Argonne, 
the Woevn3, Lfirraine, the Vosges, and Upper 
Alsace w'as split up into several sub-sections, 
more or less closely corresponding with th(*so 
territorial divisions. In each of them almost 
anything miglit have hap|3ened. 

There w*as first, betw^een Reims and Verdun, 
what a sfiecial correspondent of T/ie Times called 
the guerre des apaches between the Third French 
401 
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AFTER A FRENCH VICTORY IN ALSACE. 
German prisoners beln^ brought into Belfort. 


Army iintlr-r Conoral Sarrail and the force eem- 
nianded by the Ot)wn Frinc(*, which wtis to 
have been the connecting link between the 
Jinnies which enten^d France by way of Bel- 
gium and those wliicjh advancc’d by the legiti- 
mate av('ime of attack b(‘twt*en the Oiicliy of 
laixemburg and the Vosg(‘s. In the VVoevn*, 
bctwj'en the Meuse and tlie Mosc'lle, the chief 
issue was the repulse of th<^ efforts of tlie Army 
of Metz to join the ( ^roun IVinco in inv(‘sting 
V^‘^dun, wliich n^sulted in the peculiar l>ulgo 
ill th«? (liTman liiK' at St. Mihiel. Fast of the 
AV'oevre tlie triangle between I*ont-a-]Mousson, 
Nancy, and Cirey, at the head of the Vosges, 
was the theatre of the second great Clennan 
objt'ctive, the captuii* of the unfortified ca[)ital 
of French Ijorraine. Below Cirey, along the 
WC'st side of tlu* X'osgi's as far as F^pinal, tlie 
fighting was partly coniu‘eted W’ith tlie attack 
on Nancy, and [3artly witli the French advance 
into Alsace through the pass(‘s of the Vosges and 
the 'Proueo of Belfort: and histly, this FrencJi 
ofTensivo in Alsace was itself a flanking inove- 
inent intemh'd to support the quickly abandoned 
advance of our allies into the annexed province 
of J.orraine. 

Broadly^ spt'aking, each of fliesi' separato 
movements formed part of the general 
echemo of operations by wliich the (lermans 
tried to attack and the French succeeded in 


protecting the great frontier fortresses of 
B(‘lfort, ICpinal, Toul, and Verdun. The 
offensive tactics of the Frenidi failed badly in 
Lorraine and wore only moderately successful in 
Alsace. But the balance was in their favour. 
The capture or at any rati' the masking f)f the 
fortresses was essential to the triumph of thi' 
Cerinan plan of eamj^aign. Except the fall 
of Paris, ihere was no object that they wi're at 
the beginning so bent on or so confident of 
attaining. After six montlis of pi'rsistt'iit effort 
they were further from it than they were at the 
end of the first week. Tliat in itself was a vic- 
tory of the first magnitude for the arms of our 
allies. It was mainly due to the heroic stand 
made in front of Nancy by the Army of (leneral 
de (/astelnau, supjiortcd by Ceneral Dubail and 
the First Army, during the last days of August 
and the beginning of September. No chapter in 
the history of the first part of the war was more 
glorious for the French, and none more vital. 
]f Nancy had fallen, d'oul and Verdun would 
almost certainly have followed suit, and the 
battle of the Marne would have been fouglit in 
vain, perhaps might never have been fought at 
all. No doubt it was th • issue of that battle 
which was the final cause of the retirement of 
the Germans in Lorraini'. But that dees not in 
the least detract from the splendour and the 
value of the defence of Nancy by the famous 
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Vingtieino Corps, and the other gallant army 
Corps of the Armies of the East.* 

The ochievenient was all the more meritorious 
because the prelude to it was the serious defeat 

•Fur varioiia reasons it is diiTlcult to givo the com- 
position of the different armies with absolute accuracy, 
but the following atnilysis of the troops on which they 
were based niey be of some assistance in following the 
operations in Kastern Franco from the beginning of the 
war. Tho Belfort Command, from which wiis drawn 
t he ji.rmy that operated in AUaee, consisted of the 
garrison of the fortress under General Thcrciiot, and tho 
VI 1th Army Corps (General Bomienu). Tho garrison 
troops were : infantry, the 35th and 42nd KogimcMts(14th 
Division), and 171sband 172nd (Independent Division); 
cavalry, 11th Dragoons ; garrison artillery, Hth Regi- 
ment : field artillery, 47th Regimt'nt. Tho Vllth 
Army Corps ; infantry, 23rd, 35th, 42nd, 133rd (14th 
Division), 44th, 00th, and 152nd (13th Division) ; tho 
5th and 15th Chasscurs-j\-piod ; tho 11th and 18th 
DragooiLS, the 4th, 11th, 14th Ghassoiirs-ft,-cheval, tho 
1 2th Hussars ; tho 8th and 9th Garrison Artillery, and 
the 4th, 5th, 47th, and 02nd Field Artillery. 'I'lieir 
business was to g\iard tlio Trouoo of Belft)rt, and conduct 
the offensive in Alsace. The First Army (General 
Du bail) was based on Kpinal, and its original spliero 
extended along the Vosges as far as Lufujvillo. It was 
made up of tho Kpinal garrison an<i Fi('ld Army {I70tli 
Infantry, 1st, 3rd, 10th, 17th, 20(.h, 21.st ami 3Ist 
(.Miasscurs-it-pif'd, tho llth Engineers, and tho 6th 
Colonial ArtilltTv) ; and the XXlst Army Corps: 
infantry, 21st, lOOtb, 112th (13th Division), and 140th 
ami loSth (43rd Division), ari<l the 12th, 50th, 61st Fi-Id 
Arti!l<*rv. 'I'hc men composing this army cnino from 


at Morhange, between Metz and Soarburg. 
That unfortimato calamity w^aa tho outcome 
of wliat was to many minds the groat surprise 
and even the great mistake of tho beginning of 

Lyon, Kpinal, St. Ifie, Haon I’Etape, and other places in 
the foothills of the Vosg“s ; they fo\ight mostly in their 
own eountry, and also helped to defend Nancy. 

'I'he Second Army, General do Castclnau’s, about 
200,000 men strong at first, guarded the frontier lino 
between Met/, and tho Vosges, especially Nancy and 
Toul. It consi-^ted of the 'roul garrison, tho IX th, 
XXth, XVth and XVIth /.rmy Corps, and the 5tHh, 
68th, and another Division of restM’ve. In tho Toul 
garrison were the 167tb, 168th, ami lOOtl: Regiments of 
infantry, the 2ml ami 4t h Cha-ssoiirs-a-pietl, the 10th ami 
20th Engineer'^, ami the 4th ami 6fh Garrison Arlilleiy. 
Tho two divisu)ns of the XXth or Lorraine Army Corps, 
commanded by (Joiicral Foeb, wem the 39th (the 146tli, 
153rd, 156th ami 1 60th infantry regiments) and tho llth 
(the 26th, (iOtb., 37th ami 7‘.Mh). To this last Division, 
the special Nancy contingent, known as the Division do 
For, were added the 5th Hussars, the 8lh Field Artillery, 
and the 20th I'lngiiteers ami 4lh tbirrison Artillery 
stationed at Toul ; and the other troops of the .\rmy 
Corps were the 8th, 12th ami 31st, Dragoons, the 17th 
and 18th Chassenis-a-ehevul, the 30tli ami OOth Field 
Artillery, ami tlie 20th Legion of Gemlarmeiie. 'I’he 
IXth Ariny t’orps was commamied by General Diibtiis. 
Its infantry, drawn from tlie 'rours district, were the 
32ml, 06th, 771h and 135th (18th Divi-ion), iiml the 
G8th, 90th, 125th, and IHth (17th Division). For 
cavalry it hail tho 5th ami 8th (’iiirassiei’s, the 25tli 
Dragoons, tho 7th IlusKars, and the piekisi scpiadron of 
Sammu* ; tlio 2(>th, 33rd, ami IDth !• lelil .Artilk'iy, and 
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A railway station at Burnauf, near Mulhausen, occupied by the French after a severe engagement. 
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tlio wjir. Im)!' SdiMc HMson a lar^n iiuiii])or of 
Htnito^ists, [)r()tcssi()jiMl as well as amatcair, }iad 
formed Uie opinion that tlio only wise eourso 


for tho Fnaieli was to await the enemy’s attack 
in tlieir own country, (leneral Jf>ffre tliouglit 
otherwise. W hen tliere was no longer any 


tin; atli l{< j'liinMil. nf 'Iho with Army 

'l’a\'crr)ii) rffruitod troin tho J*yrr‘iU‘(‘s, 
( Moot pollicr uiid Lo/.^ro, uontaiiiod tho 'Killi, 
Sist. M ’ad. mill, ll.lnl, ri.lnl, and 8(Hh Ko^m. 

moiif'^, of tlio .'llsl and ‘I2nd Divisions’, tho P)th 
|)r.iuoons, Isl, 1 1 iis'-ars, and 2nd Kn^iiiK'ors, and tho 
!Uli, and r»()th Ko;^iim‘nt.s of Field Arlillory. A special 
Inluito is duo to tho airmiMi altaehed to Gonerul do 
( ’aMlohian’> army, who woi’o stationoil at 'foul and 
Nancy. Apart from their hnsines.s of watching and 
pursuing tho enemy areoplano'-, which wero constantly 
dr«»pping homhs on Na!icy, they did splendid nvoii. 
nMi>Minco work over tho enemy’s linos and military 
eentros, .^iieli as Mee/, and Strassburg. 'I’hcy wero 
always rt'aly to take great risks; and imfortiinuti’ly' 
one of tho most valuablo of them, tho Senator Keymond, 
met, his death while Hying too low ovor tho Germans 
liming an (Migagemeid. 'I’hero w'a< a thrc'o hmirs* fight 
for tlh* possession of liis hoily, which was won by tho 
French. W hen they picked him up ho w'as still alive, lie 
li.ul pretendeil to he dead in order to dei’civo lh(* enemy, 
anil was thus ahle, hefoi-o ho aotually did dio a few 
hours afterward-, to give to tho General the inforinntion 
whieh he had eollcr*,»<l ns t he result of his t oo daring flight, 
'I'hi' W'th Arni.v Corps (GiMienil F'.piiiasso) i\:is al-'O 
a frontier loree, rocruiteil from Niee, Grasse, Mentone, 
Marseilles, 'ronloiMind other places ou t ho IMediterraiioaii 
coast, d'ho regiments composiiuf it were the .‘Ird, II 1th, 
lllth and 1 1 Ist (2‘Jtli Division), the ‘lUth, oath, .’iHili 


and filst (30th Division), tho lf)3i’(l and 17.3icl (Inde- 
pendent Division), the 22nd Colonial Infantry and 3rd 
Colonial Artillery, the Otli, 7tli, 23rd, ‘.^^th and 27lh 
Chasseurs Alpins, tho 0th and 11th the 7lh 

JOngineers, the 7th and 1 0th Garrison Artiller.v, the 
JOtli, 3Sth, and oath Fii*ld Artillery, and two hegiuns of 
Gendarnu’i'ie. 

Tho 'I'hird Army (nenerul Sarrail), con'-i-ting of the 
Vlth and Vlllth Army Corps, wh'^‘ based on Verdun; 
tho garrison anrl Field Arny of w hich was made up of 
tho 164th, lOnh, and Itilith Infantry, the 8th, Kith, 
19th, 25lh, 2l)th and 29th ( Muisseuis-a-pied. In the 
Vlth Army’ Corps there were three infantry Div ision-, 
tlio 12th (tho OLst, I32nd, 1 17th and 118th), the 42*111 
(the 01th, H)6th, 151st, and 102ni.l), and tho KMh (the 
150th, Itllst, 154th and 15.5th) tog«‘ther with the 3rd, 
fitli, ami tUh Cuirassiers, the 4th, lOtli, 21st, 22nd, 
28th, and 30th Dragoons, tho 5th, 10th, 12th, and 15th 
Chussciirs-:i-eheV!il, and ^the 2ml and 4th Jliissar-, 
These men belonged to tho district botweoa Cluilons and 
Commorcy. 

TIio Vlllth Army Corps (Cenei’Ml de Castelli) drew its 
forces from the eentro of France, and eoiit. lined two 
infantry Dividons, tho 15th (the 10th, 27th, 29lh, and 
.Hith Kegiinoiit'-), and the lUth (tho 13th, S5th, 95lh, 
and 134th llegimentsh the 17th and 2Gth l>ragooiR. 
the 8th, lltli. and Kith (Jliasseurs-.'i-eheval, the 7th 
J'aigiiicers, the Isl, 37th, and ISth I'ield .iXrlilliry, and 
tlie 8th Legion of Genilai meric. 



AITHH THE STORMING OF STHINBACH. 

French troops standing in front of houses destroyed by the heavy shells of the Germans. On the 
riftht is a post that divides France and Germany. 
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doubt af=i fo tho violation of lUO^ian territory 
by th(‘. Ciorinans he ordered a s|)(‘eial Alsaee 
Army, built U[) round tlio regular front ita* fon-t* 
of the Belfort district, to occui^y Miilliausen, 
tiie commercial capital of Alsai-e, !♦> cut the 
Hhino bridges at Huning»ie and below it, and 
to flank tlie attack of tla; tirst and secofid armies 
whicli were to advance into (Jeriiuin J^orraine. 
The sequel was tersely describi'd in a Knaich 
sunmiary of (‘\ (‘nts puhlislied on Marcli " 2'2 : 

III Alsfico tlii^ opcnitiiiii way badly ctirriinl out by a 
leader who was at. ouc*^ relieved of his eoniinaiul. Ou. 
Iroops, after having carrit'd Mulhouso (jMulhnuMMi). lost il, 
and woro tlirown haeh i»ii llolfort. d'he work luid then - 
foro to bo reconitnoncod afn^sh, and this was ilono from 
Auiiu'>t 11 under a new eonimund.* 

.Mulhouso was tak(‘n (for the soeond time) on t.he l!Mh 
niter a brilliant light m( Dornjn'h. Twonty-fonr giuc 
were eapluriMl from Ihe eiH'iny. On tho 20fh we held 
tlie approaeh(*s to Colmar, both by lhi> plain ninl by tho 
V<»sges. The emariy bad nndergoiii' enoriiunis le-s*^', 
aind Jik'andoneil gi-etlt stores of bliells auul torage, but 
from thi.s moment what w’ns lia|)j»*niiig in J.,oriaine and 
on onr left presented us inaii eaurying onr sina-esses 
lartln>r, for our tI■oop'^ in Alsaee were needed (dsuwhere. 
On Angnst 28 the Alsaei^ .Army "iis broken np, only a 
small part remaining to bold the n>gions of 'rhaiin and 
the Vosgt's, 

Tlnit is ti clctir niid iicctirnlc sttitcmcnl of 
what ha|)pcn<‘d. The st'cond nccttpjdioii of Miil- 
hausoii was brotight to an end by a vohinttiry 

* Oeneral J’an. 


retirement, and not by presstirt' from the 
(li'rnnms. But lln* first foret', which miirehcd 
unopposed into tin' town on August S, con- 
sisted of only oin' !)i\ ision, tmd wtis not strong 
enough for tin* task il hatl lieen std to ttm-om- 
plish. On tlic follow iiig day if fell into a tni[> 
whii'h (Might to lia\'(' l)('(*n fon‘.s('('n. If was 
badly di'featt'd Itclwetai Aliilhiiiisen and Ihe 
Hart/ fore.st hy an army much strotigrr tlnin 
il.scif, n'inf(arc(‘d hy tro(»ps which w<‘n‘ brought 
soutli from t'olmar. and was lucky in being 
able to fall hticl; on I’x'Ifort witliotit htwing 
Its retreat cut oif. lalth*, therefore, wtis 
appiin'utly gained hy tin* in\ tisioti of Alsace, 
except the e.xet'lK'ut mortil i‘f‘fccl product'd 
throughout b'ran(‘(' hy tlie lei'ling that pitrt, 
at all e\(‘nts, of tin' ra\ ished provinces was 
oiu.'c more' ot'etipied hy the soldiers of tin* 
J<(‘pnhlic. 'riuil, howi'vc'r, was a xi'iy rt'al 
gain, upon whieh ( {('lu'ral .lolTrt' Intd doubt It'ss 
eountt'd. Bui lie liad also a simftle mililaiy 
aim in \'i(‘W, wliich had es mpi'd tin* atlcntioii 
of most of his crilies. Il was gi\'<‘n as follo\\s 
in till' summary (d extuil.s ((uoti'd id)o\(‘: 

'I'he iturpe-t- ni tlie nprrnt i' in AImum* nnm.ely 
(*> ret.U'i n Jnr<M‘ port nf tlie eiu' ny’.s loue- l.n iruni I be 
norl hern 1 lie.U re of opi r;it ion.s — i* w n for (uir orini '- 1 ,-e m 
buirjuin* ti) pnr'-iM’ still tnnie duv'i tly by heldirig belure 



THE FRENCH INVASION OF ALSACE. 

A notable scene in a small Alsatian town, the inhabitants of which have never faltered in thsir 

allegiance to France. 
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it the Gorman Army Corps operating to the south of 
Metz. ofTeriKivo bpgaii brilliantly on August 14. 

On the loth wo had roaohecl the region of Saarburg, 
and that of the Ktang^ ; wo held Diouze, Morhango/ 
Dohn^, and ChAtoau-Salins. On the 20th our auccesH was 
stopped. ^J'})o cause is to be found in the strong organi* 
zation of the region, in the power of the cneiny s artil- 
lery, operating over ground which had been minutely 
surveyed, and finally in the default of certain units. 

On the 22nd. in spite of tlie splendid behaviour of 
‘.evoral of our Army Corp-;, and mil ably that ot Nancy, 
our troops were brouglit back on to the (Jrand Couronn»s 
while on the 2.‘lrd and 24th tho Germans concentrated 
roinfnrcemcMits -three Army Corps at least — in the 
region of Lun6 villa, and forced us to retire to the south. 

Little need be added to this account beyond 
tho main facts that tho dofaulting units bolongod 



A FRENCH COLONIAL, 
An Algerian Infantryman. 


to the Fift ecu til Army Corps ( wliich, however, did 
excollent work latiT on both in fairraino and tho 
Argonno) and that tho leading French troops 
had got too far iii advance of their artillery. 
Tliia last was an unfortunate mislake, as was 
also tho choice of an Army Corps recniitod in 
the south to form tho vanguard, since the 
troops composing it could not bo expected 
to have the same racial intc'rest in the reconquest 
of the province as the troops native to Lorraine. 
The winkle movement appeal's to have been 
exeeuted in too light-hearted a soirit. It 
began with a series of facile vicioncs uy wliich 


the invading army was lured on till it suffered 
a crushing defeat at tho hands of overwhelm- 
ingly superior forces. The slaughter was 
terrible and the retreat that followed was at 
first a rout, till the flying troops were rallied 
and steadied by tho 20th Army Corps and the 
other regiments in reserve, though they, too, 
wore obliged to fall back almost as far as Nancy, 
•fighting a strong rearguard action as they 
retired. For the time being the triumj)!! of 
tho Germans was complete. The effort to 
recover the lost province had ended in a dismal 
and costly failure, and there wore grave fears 
for the safety of Nancy and, what was more 
important, of Toul. Only one advantage had 
been gained. The offensive, although it had 
not succeeded, had, as General Joffre expected, 
necessitated the presence in Alsace and Lorraine 
of a very considerable German force. It 
remained to be seen whether the armies of 
General do Cfistolnau and General Dub ail were 
strong enougli to resist it. 

Up to this date (the begiiming of the fourth 
week in August) the lighting on the rest of tho 
frontier was not of great importance. In the 
hope of avoiding hostilities the French for some 
days before war brokoout withdrew their troops 
a few miles from tho border. The Germans not 
only did not follow their example but precipi- 
tated the conlhct by sending small bodies of 
paitrols into Frencli territory in three or four 
different places (Longlaville, Cirey, and Petit- 
Ooix) before war was dtjclarod. Consequently 
when it did begin they were first in tho field. 

To begin with, tlioy distinctly scored by lliis 
typical example of Gorman preparodiu'ss.” 
While the French wore marching eastwairds in 
front of Belfort, Epinal, and Toul, tho van- 
guards of armies from Strassbiurg and Metz, 
under General von Strantz and the Crown 
Prince of Bavvaxria, advaiuMul in the opposite^ 
direction into France. On August 5, (>, i\nd 8, 
to the south of the army which wais penetrating 
into German Lorraine, they bombarded and 
occupied Cirey, Badonviller, and Baccainvt, 
three small towns close to the frontier, and to 
the north of it tho guns of St. Blaize, one of tho 
forts of Metz, shelled Pagny-sur-Mosclle and 
Pont-A-Moiisson. Still farther north a more 
important demonstration was made by tho Army 
of Metz, which quickly occupied Briey, Conflans, 
Mangiennes, Damvillcrs, and Spincourt, and so 
got within about 15 miles of Verdun. Above 
this district, on August 22, the Cro vu Prince’s 
Army, which hud crossed the frontier close to tho 


THB» FRANCO-GERMAN FRONTIER 

Inset : The German attack on Nancy. 
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Luxemburg bonlfT Tionr T.ougwy (whirh flid not south between his right wing and Kpornay, 

})ow(5ver i‘ali till the 27tli), nung baiek a French During thesc3 0 ])(‘rations the French gained 

otTcnsivo from the Meusti in tliis region and certain minor successes (as at Dinant, where 


[>ushed the French before it a(;ross the Meuse 
at Dun, 2 *^ inilc^s north of X'erdun, and, making 
a detour to the north-\\’(*st of the fortress, con- 
tinui'd to press them ))aek till linally it took up 
its position faeirm eastwards betwfvn l>ar le 
Due arid the Anhame forest, and having tin; 
army of (tenera.1 Sai'rail opposite; to it along th(3 
left hank of the Meuse. Further west t lie army 
of t}i (5 J:)uke of Wurteiuherg, working south 
wards on the; Crown J*jince’s right, liad also 
r<ait<id the* Fren<*h advancing from the Meus(‘ 
into th(i ArdoiuKs and had crossed the Mous(‘ 
low er (low fi near Mezieres, and following a course 
pa.rall(;l to his iiad advanccHl almost in step with 
hijii till it was depk)y(*d along a line facing 


the J)uke of VVurtemberg’s army corps were 
momentarily rcpulse^d on August lo), but the 
net result was that they were steadily md 
sun‘ly driven back. 

(Jenerally spt*aking, therefore, at the (‘iid of 
August and the b(;ginning of September, thtj 
French prospects on the right wing of the Allies’ 
line W'Cro no brighter than tlKjy were in front 
of Fari.s. The s[)ecial Alsace army had retired 
on Belfort, and had taken the ])lncc of part of 
tla* First Army about as far north as (Jerardmer, 
below' St. Die. The First Army, under Ceneral 
Dubail, after occu])ying the crests of the \"osges 
had Ix'en obliged, as a consequence of tia* defeat 
at Morhjinge,to fall back in front of F|3inal,and 


in the foothills of tho V'osges and the valley of 
the Mortagne as far as Ihiccarat was fighting 
hard to keej) the pursuing Dermans at l)ay. 
(leneral de ( 'asl elnau with tlu' 8e(*ond Army (the 
sph<‘re of which id’ter th(‘ violation of Belgium 
had been extend(‘d westwj\rds frotu the ^loselle 
to X'erdun), Wiis holding the (Irand Fouronne 
east and north of Naiiijy Jigiunst s(*veral »irmy 
corps from Strassburg and Saai jurg undc'r 
Deiieral von Strantz. At the same time* it was 
faciiig the gtirrisori jirniv from Metz between 



A FRENCH SOLDIER'S FUNERAL. 

Ad impressive funeral service over two Garibaldian heroes. 
Inset : Infantryman in his dug>out. 
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lAVE IN THE I KKNCH TRENCHES. 

French oflicer makin)i< observations from a first- 
line trench. 

Inset : Receiving a mcssaiic by telephone. 

r*<)nl -a-Mi mssoii juul Comnn'ir's' (whoro it liad 
the! sup])ort of llie Tout garrison), and from 
(\)mm<‘rev tmrtInvHrds along the vall(\v of tla*- 
Mouso })ast St. Mihiol till its left^ l■(^st«*d on the 
garrison d(‘foni*cs of Vt'nlun. TJio lino was 
thoii eontinnod by tlu* \'<‘rdnn garrison f(>rc e 
facing outwards to the oast, north, and west of 
tho fnrtn*ss round to the souf h-wc-st , w}u*ro it- 


joined t he* third army tuid<‘r ( Jonoral Sarrail (now 
back to back witli tho k'ft wing of tlio Soc-iaid 
Army on tlu^ otlior siik* of 1h<5 Mouse), which 
with tlio Fourth Army under (Jonoral bangle do 
Cary was hard j>ross<‘d by the forot'S of the 
Crown Prinoo and tla^ J)nke of Wurtemborg. 
(In tho whole of their front, therefore, except 
behind the lower part of the Vosges, the position 
of our allic'S was extrenu^ly critical, esj^eeially at 
tl)o places w'liero they liad been driven back — 
to tho south-east, (‘ast, and iiortli of Nane.y, 
and betw’oon Verdun and Reims. Tho way in 
w'hieli little by little they pressed the enemy 
back till it w'as they 4ind not the French who 
w'on' acting on the defensive was a sj^lendid 
example of unfailing courage and determination. 
The opening disasters and faults of generalship, 
instead of unnerving the French, steadied them 


and filletl tlaaii with fresh spirit. t'rom the 
iiioiiHait when the armies felt that tla\v w’f*re 
in toiH'h with ea,eh otln‘r, and standing shoulder 
to shoulder in one unbroken liia*, with their 
baf-ks against tlie wall, they b«‘gan slowly to 
mak(^ ground instead of \'ielding it. 

'^riiis wall was no imaginary figure of spi'ocdi. 
Jt wius tho ftirty-mile line of fortresses planted 
along thojNhaise from \*erdun tn'Toul. b'or the 
plans f>f Ceneral .Joffie and tla* safety of Franc e 
it )iad to bc! hc‘ld. It caaild only bc^ lic*ld if the* 
wholcj of tludront on the* Allies' right w'ing stood 
linn. Looked at as a s<*rit*s of straight lint‘s, that 
front was at this time like* the side*, view of a 
Windsor chair, of which the lino Verdun to 
Toul was the back, ''J''oul to Nomeny thc 3 seat., 
and Nomeny to St. Tli(3 the fremt log, with 
Kpinal at the foot cjf the back leg. Actually it 
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GKNERAL MAUNOURY, 

The saviour of Paris. He led the Sixth French 
Army out of the French capital in taxi-cabs 
and motor omnibuses, and turned von Kluck*s 
flank on the Oureq. 

(lid not quite? follow those linos, but extended 
from Verdun to just above Coinmercy (a few 
miles short of Toul and west of the Verdun- 
'roiil lino), and from tJioro to Pont-^-Mousson 
and Nomcuiy, whence it curved slightly inwards 
between Namjy and l^uneville before reaching 
St, i)ie. 

Tn front of this position there w’as the 
solitary fort of Manonviller, ten miles to 
the east of Lun6ville, of wliieh great things 
were expected by the Germans as well as the 
b'n neh. These expectations were not realized. 
On August 28 its garrison of 1)00 men surren- 
d<*red aft(?r a two days’ bombardment, probably 
earrit'd out by two Austrian BOo guns stationed 
at Avrieourt on t he frontier. Many stories were 
ti>id of its fall ; the most clearly established 
facts appear to bo that the fort was totally 
demolislu'd, that its own guns were never fired, 
that tlu‘ garrison only lost four or five killed 
and bounded, and that the telephone corninuiii- 
cation with 'Toul was found to have been cut 
off at the la'ginning of the' bombardment —a 
ciunbination t)f circumstances which present a 
not viry satisfactory contrast with the story of 
tlu' defences of Fort M’royon and Pongwy. 

Although Manonviller did not fall till six 
days atttT the occupation of Tamcville, when 
the main German armies were already several 
miles further west, it played f>raoticalIy no 
jiart in delaying the advance of tho enemy. 


The real bulwark of Nancy consisted in the field 
armies of do Castclnau and Dubail. Tla^ 
troops comiDosing them w ere some of the finest 
in Franco. Both by training and tradition 
tlioy wero tho frontier force of the Republic. 
In time of peace th€?y held the post of honour 
along tho vulnerable border-line between Metz 
and the Vosges, always ready for war, as th( ir 
ancestors had been for generation after genera- 
tion. Many of the best generals of France 
had served their novitiate in those famous 
army corps, and over since 1870 officers and 
men, nearly all of them children of the soil, 
wt^ru bound together at first by the desire for 
In revanche, and later, when that died cnit, 
by the feeling that wlion the threatened German 
invasion came the task and the glory of repelling 
it would bo theirs. The people and army corps 
of Lorraine wero therefore something apart ; 
they occupied much tho same position in relation 
to the rest of the army as tho British frontier 
force in India to our own Regular Arnij . 
Now they were to be put to the test. On them 
depended the fate not only of Nancy and of 
Toul, but in all probability of the whole of the 
Verdun-Toul line of fortresses. Tho Germans 
were already making desperate efforts to 
approach and if possible burst through that 
lino, but for tho time being it was Nancy 



GENERAL BELIN, 

One of General Joffre’s principal executive 
officers. 
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French officer testing soup prepared for the men 
under his command. 

Inset : Taking food to the trenches. 


or rather the entrenched po.sitions in front of it, 
uhieh took up most of their energy. It was 
perhaps fort niiate for the French that it wn.s a 
held army and not a fortress with whicli their 
enemy had to deal at this ])artifnilur point. 
This was the eonelnsion arrived at on tlio spot 
hy the special correspondent of I'hv Timts on 
the French ('astern frontic'r : 

Whou BisuKirf-k iiitorfon'cl in 187 t to prcvr’nt (hn f*on- 
‘<triictH>n of fortiticat idt'S round iho town by thrcatoiiinp 
to rcjnow the war of lvS70 In- was, without knowing it, 
working against the interest of his eouiitry rather than 
for it. If Xanoy liad t)Oon eneirolod liy a ring of stereo- 
typed forts it is altm>st a certainty that iho Frencli 
would havt> fallen back on the protection of their gnn--, 
and that tho town would have been taken long ago. 
It is booause Xancy <li{l nut, because it ct^uld not, put 
its trust in forts that tlio German advance has been 
checked (an<l will pcM’haps bo checkmated) at this f>ne 
point only on tho wlifile lino. 

Further south tho enemy have crossed the diniciilt 
harrier of the Vosges mountains, and by tho Col de 
iSainto Marie, tho Col du Bonhomme and the Col dii 
Donon and other passes havo penetrated some little 
distance into France. To tho north tho whole of tho 
rest of their lino has swung across Belgium and Franco 
to Compi^gno and then part of the way back again, 
like a bar (thongh never a straight nor a rigid bar). 


liinge<l to a fixed poiril. And tlic iiiunovabic pivot 
wliich threej irionlhs* eondant sapping on three ,ide.s 
hjn ikjL be(*n able to iiiidorrniue is the fipeii and impro- 
t<jet<Ml town of Nancy. 'I'bat is one of th«j wonders and 
on<i of the chief lessons of the wai. 

Jiefon;, lu>wcv(‘r, t Ih^ wtJiider was firnilly 
accomplished there was for t h(3 Fr(*neh a period 
of licroie lighting and aciitij sus|>cns(‘ to go 
thnjugh. Th(‘ quiet and eonlidcuit way in 
whicli tho people of Jaaraira; fac(;d tla* anxiety 
was anothtir of tlu^ war’s marvels. Tdaur 
town was attacked (and the nearest pliase of 
tho attack was kept up for threi' vviu'ks) from 
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four flirooiions at onoo. Vet they never lost 
heart, ami evi^n wh(?n its streets and barracks 
thronged witli wrefetiod refugees, and 
its hospitals with wounded fnjiii the burnt and 
ruifUid villagt‘.s arul ])lood-drencJied battle- 
fields only a hiw miles off, the life of the pla<*e 
w'j*nt on with v<a‘y litth? change. I'lio inhabi- 
tniils of the town, like the army in front of it, 
Icdt that they stotjcj at thcj outposts of tiie State 
iiiid that th(iy owed a duty to Kranee. Tliey 
had at. their hf*ii<l tw'o ex<‘eptionaI m«ai, who 
w'ere ahk^ to work together with fxTfect 
unanimity. Monsitair J^eon .Mirmaii (once 
a ehasseur-a-piod and soldat-depute *’ for 
Heims) hud resigned iiis posit ion as Directeur do 
1’ Assistance. Jhihli(|U(j at I^aris in r)rder to take 
up at Nan<*y t.lui anxious and sometimes 
dangerous olTiee of I'rt'feet of iVreiu*tlie ot 
Moselk*. Alonsitajr Simon, whose appointment 
as Mayor also dat(‘d from the Ix'ginning of 
t h<' war, w as unanimously choscai by his 
munii'ipal colknigues as the fittc^st man for 


the post in the unexampled emergency. It 
w'as largely duo to the personal example of 
these two men and the official and emergency 
staffs which they gathered round them that the 
po[>ulation kept its head and its bonne hunieur 
all through the difficult and trying days when 
the enemy stood at its gates. At night, as 
at Verdun, Commercy, Toul, Epinal, and 
Helfort, very few people wore to bo seen 
abroad in the darkened streets. But by day, 
except for the convoys of prisoners, of wounded, 
and of ravitaillejnent, the constant going and 
coming of long columns of troops, and the 
never-ceasing sound of the guns, there was little 
to show that technically the town w^as in a 
state of siege. Everyone had his or her work 
to do (Madame Mirman, like her husband, was 
untiring in the organizalioii of relief for tho 
refugees and the wounded), everyone did it 
willingly and even cheerfully, and everyone 
refused to despair of the Republic. 

Meanwhile tho attack was in full swing. 



It came, after the retreat from Morhange, by 
Pont-it-Mousson to tho north, Chateau -Salins 
to the north-east, Cirey to the east, and St. 
Die to the south-east. The routes chosen 
by the Germans were natiu*ally the easiest for 
reaching tlu'ir objective. From St. Die along 
the wide valleys of the Mourtlio and its tributary 
tlio Mortagno ; from Cirey past Lunovillo 
down another Meurtho t ributary, tho \'ezouse ; 
from Chateau-Salins by tho main road across 
the frontier between tho forests of Champenoux 
and St. Paul ; and from Metz southwards past 
Pont-a-Moiisson up tho chaimel of the Moselle 


A STREET IN VITREMONT BURNT BY THE GERMANS. 

Monsieur Leon Mirman, Prefet of the Meurthe and Moselle Department (inset). On the ri^ht of 
picture M. Mirman is talking to a homeless villager. 
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LOOKING FOR THE ENEMY. 

Chasseurs scouting along a road. 


and the* M curt ho, the ways into A'ancy are 
straightforward and tlu* ground for the most 
jiart flat and unbrolo'n. fhit, besides the 
villages and towns by which they pass (most 
of wliieh were used by the Frencli in delaying 
the advanet' of the Jhivarian troops), there 
is, at im'gular intervals between them, a 
ring-fenee of wooded heights, proudly known 
as the (Jraiid Coiironne of iNaney, which served 
as tlie main line of the defence. To tlie north 
these hills rise to a )u‘ight of about 1,000 f(*et 
on eaeli side of the Meurthe and eneireh5 Nancy 
from th<‘ south, along the side away from the 
frontier, round to a point a little east of north. 
Through the remaining segmt'iit f>f the circle 
of which the town is the centre, towards tht^ 
frontier on the east and south-east, a vifU^ 
plain rises gently to the liorizon five miles 
away, with more hills .md forests springing 
out of it. The most important of tfuise land- 
marks are the Piateau of Amanco, six miles 
north-east of the town, with the forc'sts of 
Champenoux and 8t. Paul just beyond it, north 
an.i south of the Chatcau-8‘.ilins road, and 
secondly, move to the east, in the direction of 
Lun6ville and Ciroy, the forests of Vitrimont 
and Parroy. 

At the beginning of August, ns we have seen, 
tho opposing forces were making several for- 
ward movements in opposite directions, each in 


front of oia^ of the rival fortresses of Verdun and 
Metz, Toul and 8aarburg, bipinal and Strass- 
hurg, tho garrison armies of which, before the 
war h(*gan, w'ero waiting like kennelled watch- 
dogs, ready once they were let loose to fly at 
one another’s throats. By tho fourth wesek of 
the month, except in Alsace, all these cross - 
currents w'ore setting in tla^ same direction, 
converging steadily on Luneville and Nancy 
(whi<*h is only ten miles from the frontier), as 
th(» French fell back before the pursuing Cer- 
nuuis. Once tho retreat had b('gun in the north 
tli(? result was felt all along tho line. In tla^ 
eeiitro tlai Germans rcoccupicd Ciroy and 
JhKlonviller, from which they had fallen back 
earlier in th(* month, and occupied Blarnont, 
between Cirey and Lun6villo. Lower down 
their second army took posst'ssion of St. Die, 
Kaon rKtapis and (jthcr small towns between 
Fpinal and tho Vosges, and General Dubail 
witli the First French Army gnulually retired 
wostwanls, which had the etlecl, of straightening 
the French line. There was sonu^ very s(5Vc;ro 
fighting at tho Gol du Chipotte (where life 
losses on both sidos were oxcei^dingly heavy) 
and other phiccs in the spurs of tho Vosgcjs at 
the €5nd of August and tho begiiming of Sep- 
tember, in which tho French behave<l with great 
gallantry and were not content with acting on 
the defensive. But tiic general result wjis lhal. 
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t)io noniinns, thoupli tliox fouUl never get as 
far west as Kpinal, at first always held the 
upper hand. 

Farther nertli, fis the Frrneli fell hack from 
Saarburg and Morhange, they rallied first at a 
position marked by the river Meurthe to the 
south of Jamevilh^ and tlie ■Marne canal and 
the boundary river, the Seillc*, aljovo it, aiai 
then farther west fdong a fnait that began in 
the valley of the Alortagne and <;xtendod in tlio 
same linc^ in the direction of (Jhampenoux. 
l:{(iyond that lin(% wliicrh practically coincides 
wit h the ( h and ( ’oui nmn' of Nancy, t he ( h'rmans 



FRENCH COLONIAL. 

An officer taking observations. 


never atlvaiici'd. 'riu* posif itai was well chosen, 
1 leginning in the north at Meumt Toulon, 
it was l>as('d first on the heights of ]\lont 
»St. dean. La Koeli<‘tt(‘. and .\inaneo (the 
rock t)n wliicli tlie attack bri)k('), then ])ro- 
t-eeteil by tlu' forests of (Miaiapeiioiix, St. Paul, 
and(h’e\'ie, and tiiially In tht' forest of Vitrimont, 
and a short st rt'teh of thcMortagne. The most 
important ni' tiu' towns whieli stood between it 
iiiul the frontier was Liineville, wliich tho 
Ct'rmans eiitt'red without resistance on August 
anil lu'ld till September 12. It was de- 
Jibei‘atel\' and wisely sat‘rilieed b\’ the Freiudi 


in order to gain the advantage of the strongi'r 
po.sition behind it. Tho first two army corps 
c^ngagod in tho invasion of Lorraiiio started 
from Strassburg and, entering Frani'c 
by the upper passes of the Vosges and 
between Cirey and Baccarat, advanced along 
the three river valleys on Lun4villo and the 
group of villages surrounding it. All of these 
villages suffered severely from tlie shells of 
both sides and the still more destructive 
inct.'diarism of tho Germans, espocmlly Cer- 
bcviller and Badonviller, in each of which tho 
French put up a stiff light. Badonviller, three 
times occupied by tho enemy, was thc^ scene of 
nearly continuous fighting for tho first montli 
of tho war. The^ second arrival of the Germans 
on August 23 was described as follows by one of 
thii special correspondents of The Tunett : 

At 8 ill tlio inorniiiK the French linrriodiy cvacnnlid 
Ihuloiivilier ami took up a po.sition at Pcxoiiiuv, 
two miles U) tlie rear, and the German.s, after a dt‘<iilti>ry 
homhardinont , which went on all day, inarchetl in at 

in the evening. For the next few hours thoru wjis 
liirious lighting in and around the town between tie, 
(3iasseur.s Alpins and tho Chassonrs d’Africpio on the 
ono side ami on tho other tho liavarians, the I^aiulw e!ir, 
the lti2mi llegiincnt of {Strassburg, and the regiment, 
of tho notorious Lieutenant Von Korstnor (sine« reporte<l 
killed), tho noth of Zabern. 'I'lio Germans, as s,jon mm 
they entered tho town, began ordering tla? tt'rrifieil 
inhabilan<M to erinu; out of the I'cllais in wliieh llie'^ Ii.kI 
taken i\‘fnge, when suddenly they were interrupt (*tl l>\- a 
furioii.M eoiintor-altack of the C’liasMoiirs, and drivi.Mi out 
4»f the towm at tho point of tho bayonet. Oneo lanre 
fhe^ natives shut llaanselves up in tho cellar.'^ and liMirneil 
]»anie-strieki‘ii to tho noi^e and eonfiision lii tho slingglo 
overhead. One emntort they had in their alarm. All 
the time, above* the din of tlio fighting, they lu'ard the 
stirring noLe.s of tho French bugles sounding tlu' eharge, 
and all tho time tho voices of tho Froiich soldier‘d singine, 
as they charged, tho famous Sidi-*Jirahirn bugle mareli : 

Pan 1 Pan I L’Arbi ! 

Les Cluieals sont par ici ! 

Mtiis plus haut eVst los Turcos ! 

Little by little, a.s tlio tlerman.s retreated, tlie soiiiab 
di«'d away in tho di.-taiuTe, and then suddenly boiran 
again as tho Chasseur.'^, still ehantiiig tho Sidi-’J3ra!iirii. 
inaiehtid back through the town and rotirod to their 
po.dtioii at PexoimOto. Then once more tlie Germ. ins, 
and at last the silence of tlui night. 

'I'he church . . . was the part of tho town that 
HiilTorcd most, from tho bombanlmcnt. Dome and roof 
have both bi-*en entirely shot away ; shattered fragments 
i>f the pillars in front of the church and tin* shapeless 
remains of the four walls aro all that is left . F.xc»'jit tor 
one tiling — a statue of Joan of ,\re, witli on«* arm broken 
off .short at the sliouKh’r, standing lavct and seri*nc on 
its pedestal, snrroiinded by the jiiios of stone and mortar 
and timber and gla.s.s that, litter the tloor of tlie rooHess 
nave. ... In tho rest of the town comparatively little 
ilamago has been done by the .shells. And tliere is thU 
curious fact to note, that, the bomhardmonf whii'h did 
the mischief took place wliilo the town was actually 
ooeupiod by German troops. Tlioy were simply ordered 
to keep out of tho range of tho fire, which meant away 
from tho neighbourhood oi tho ehnrc*h. I'hoso troo]>-^ - 
they wei-e Pavarians — coniph’leii the worlc of dt*.^t riielion 






“LA TKICOTEUSL,” THK HHAVY JKHNCH 120 MM. (iUN. 

A powerful gun of the French Heavy Artillery conccalcJ from the enemy’s observation. 
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SREKING A FALLEN COMRADE ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 

A French soldier searching for a friend after an attack on a German trench. 


by b'iriiin^ llio ipiarfor of flu* town ntmro^t to llio 
^iorniaii Irniilic^r. soino ;jf) hnn^^o.s in all, bcsidos pillaging 
tnuny oflior-. They also .<-1101 12 of tho in habit an < 
irir'lnding Madamo Hoiioit, tho wifo of thn horf»io mayor, 
allot hor \ioinan hikI tho child she was lioMing in her 
ariiLS, and an <»M man of 78, who was silting |)eacofully 
by lii.s window. 

Hill it was at ( U'rljovillf'r, a small town at)out 
livi* miles smit li of Hiineville, 1 liat tlio systematic 
(l(Tmaii policy of teirorising tla; population 
hy shooting civilians and burning their houses 
n aehc'cl its height. According to tlio account 
gi\(*n by tlu' same correspondent, less than 
ten houses out of more than 4H0 remained 
habitable after the Germans were finally driven 
from the town. On tla^ day on \vliit;h they 
first uttaek<’d it it- was dehaided with splendid 
eourage by a body of (it) or 70 Gluisscurs 
against a foree of thr<*e or four thousand. 
W'hen they wen' at- length forced to retire, a 
few' of their numb(*r wlio got sej)aratt'd from 
the rest liiil till nightfall in a cellar, and, as 
tla'y w i*r«» making th(*ir (‘s( upi', shot a sentry 
who ha<l bei'ii })osted at th<* h>wer end of Ha* 
town. J^y this time the plaei?! was full of 
(h*imaii troops. Hous(*d to fury by the 
ht'njie resist anee wJueh had ki*pt thi'iii so long 
at bay, and assuming, wit hout any just ihi*at ion, 
that the sentry had bc'i‘ii killeil by a non- 
eombatanl, tlu'y set to work to wreak their 
vt'ngeanee on the unfortunate town, of which 
they left practically notliing standing I'.vcept 
a melaiK'hoIy di'solation of }>laekt*ni*d and 
tottering walls. The author.s of tlu* outrage 
w(?re e\i*ntually driven out by the French 
artillery. Dut it was not the two bomhard- 
inonts suttcred by tlie town that did tho mis- 
chief. It was c*aused by deliberate ineendiarism. 
earried out hy petrol, and at least two difTi‘r<*nt 
kinds of firelighters, whic*h the soldiers had 
ready in their haversacks One by one the 


elmrehi's and houses wen* set on fire and burned, 
in many eas(*s burying in their ruins the ehnrred 
bodies of tluj inhabitants in hiding in the 
f*elJars. Nor w<*re tliesi* tla? only victims of the 
iiiseusati* lust for blood of the German Roldi(*ry. 
The Fri'iK'h CJ<>v(*rnment lawe in their posses- 
sion a photograph taken by a resjamsibk* 
otiieial of nine u hitn-lii'aded old men, whosi* 
dead bodies w'(*re found after tlie German with- 
drawal, lying in a li<*ld elo.se to tho town. Their 
hands were bound tog(*tla'r, tlicir trousers had 
lH*en unhuttoned, ancl w(‘n* clinging round th(;ir 
knees, (*ith(‘r as a cruel insult, or f*lse — the 
irony of it to prt‘vent th(‘m from running 
aw’ay, and they had b(‘en shot down in cold 
blood. The wret<4ied inhaliitants, when thciy 
were able to come back to ga/.e sadly at the 
<Tiimbling hi'aps of stone that had once been 
their homes, said that many more of their 
ac(|iuiintances and relations had been “Judiei- 
ally murdered ” in the sami* way. The one 
bright spot in tin* storv' of the nightmare of 
barbarism was the line courngi* of So'‘nr .lulie, 
the brave rcIlf/IrNsr who, with other sistei's of 
her order, stuck to her post through all tht* 
horrors of tho df^nible bombardment and th<* 
yicendiary tirt*s, and nursed the wounded of 
both sides. She richly tlcserved tho decoration 
of the cross of the Legion of Honour which she* 
received from the hand of the President of the 
Hepiiblic. 

As for the Germans, almost everywhere 
that they went in this part of France^ at 
Noineny, at Baccarat, at Remereville, and 
scores of other U)vvns and villages in l.*orraine, 
tho \'osges and tla* Woevre, endlt*ss stories 
wen* told by responsible lev'<*l -headed eye- 
witnesses, not only of indisc*riininate house- 
hum ings (the evddenee of which remained 
for all Die world to see), but of women and 
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children, shot like rabbits at their windows or 
ill tlie streets, for tlie mere pleasure of killing, 
of horrible rapes, and of disgusting bestialities. 
There were, of course, many men and many 
oflicers who had no hand in these atrocious 
acts. In some cases their occupation 
of conquered villages and towns was fri‘t‘ 
from the stain of them ; in others the stori(‘s 
told were no doubt untrue or exaggerated. 
In Liineville, for instance, lliough they wantonly 
burnt dowm aliout forty liouses in one of tlie 
suburbs, shot some of the* inhabitants (mon* 
probably from nervousness than brutality), and 
helped themselves 'freely to tlieir bt'longinu:s, 
the record of their thn'c w<‘(‘Us’ stay, during 
part of which tlicy wen' la'ing hotly bom- 
barded by the French, was not fur tlu'iu a. 
particajlarly black one. It is triu^ that the 
fact that th(‘ town got off comparat iv(‘ly liglitly 
was chiefly due to th(' firm and eourag<‘ous ainl 
diguified conduct of M. Miun-r, the mus-jn'vfvt. 
M. Keller, tlie. mayor, and .M. Meijuillet, tla‘ 
de[)uty of tJie town, w ho, somet imes at t lie risk 
of tht'ir own lives, boldly stood np to the ({er- 
man military anthorit ies, and at the same time 
ki'pt a hold over their fellow eitizens. Jhit to 
rank tlic (Jermans’ treatment of Jaiiieville as 
one of thi'ir minor misdoings is (‘iioiigh in itself 
to expose the gravity of the case against them. 
Aft(T making all n*asonablo allowances, far 
more than enough evidiau’c remains to convict 
the Bavarian and ]*russiaii troops which in- 


vaded the cast of France of callous cruelties 
and acts of dt ‘graded grossness which, except 
in rare instanctis, ought to have been unheard 
of in the national army of a modern civilized 
State*. The names of (lerbeviller and Xomeny 
were blots that could not soon nor easily be 
wiped out from the escutelieon of (lerman 
“ Kultur.” Til Fasten! Franee no less than in 
Belgium, the eampaigii proved to deinonstratiou 
tlu> poisonous intliu'iiet' of th(* ( h'rmaii teaching 
that in war miglil must he right. It had resulteel 
in a general lowering of tlu‘ I'thieal and moral 
standard of tlu* ( le'rman peopk' and army even 
as compared w it h 1 S7U and hy supfiressing t ho 
(in(*r imput'cs of human nature liad brought to 
the surface its more eni(‘l and brutal instincts. 

'The great tinal light for the po.ssi'ssion of 
\an<*y was luwv definite'ly staged. 'I'lie two 
first invading armies liad made good as far as 
lamcvilh'. 'I'lu* 'riiird. and main army, w hich 
also eonsist<‘d of Bavarians, with mon* and 
heavii'i* guns, and somci Tnissian eaA'alry in 
the* shape' of Flilans and lla* \\4iile ( ‘uirassie'rs 
of the' (Juanl, marela'd from ( 'hateau-Salins 
aiiel euigage'd in a. xiok'nt series of eonlliets 
with the* Kre'iie'h in and about a group of village's 
reamd tli<‘ feiri'st of ( 'liam|)e‘nou\. At the' samei 
time* juirtof the* Army of Ah‘1z, whie*h hiegan by 
mare'hing w t‘sl wards tow ards V(‘rdun, wlie'e'lfnl 
round facing south, })ctw(*e‘n lla* M(*use a-nel tho 
Mose'lle*, with its loft re'sting on Pont-ei-Mousson, 
anel je)ine‘d in the* attae*k on the* Lorraiia* capital. 



AFTER A BATTLE. 

Dead German soldiers left on the battlefield after a French charge. 
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Tlio German plans had so far succeeded 
that they wore now nearly in a position to 
advance from two directions at once on the 
j>lateau of Amance, the hill on which General 
do Castelnau hod concentrated the bulk of 
lii.s artillery. Before they could cooperate 
in this attempt with the armies coming from 
Saarburg and Striissburg, the Northern or Metz 
Army, after occupying Noineny on August 20, 
had to take the village of Ste. Genevieve, about 
ten miles north-west of Amance, where a 
moderately strong French force under General 
Focli had berm posted. They started from 
Pont-iSi-MouRHon on August 22 full of enthusiasm 
with confident cries of “ Ste. Genevieve to- 
night : to-morrow Nancy ! ** Three miles 

up the river they left the main road at Loisy to 
c.lirnb the hill to St<*. Genevieve, and found 
theiiiHi^l vt's confront i‘(l by the wire (uitanglc*- 



ments which the French had erected about 
three-quarters of a mile in front of and to the 
left of their trenches. This obliged them to 
make the attack from their own left front, and 
they decided to prepare the way with field 
guns and some heavier artillery, which, in 
the course of the next 76 hours, poured into 
Ste. Genevieve over 4,000 shells. The French 
had only one regiment of infantry in the village 
(about 3,000 men against 12,000), but they 
were well sheltered in their trenches, and only 
lost three killed and some 20 wounded in the 
coLu^se of the bombardment. The batteries 
in support w^ere so well hidden that the enemy’s 
aeroplanes failed to locate them, and they 
allowed the Germans to waste their ammunition 
without firing a shot in return. They knew 
that the j^osition was critical and that the safely 
of Nancy in all probability depended on their 
success. The brilliant fight that followed was 
d€\scribed as folh^ws by the special correspondent 
of The Times : 

On the (svi'ning of the 21th tlio Geriiiaii con naiidcr, 
clceeiv'Ofl >)y their .silenee and imagining that tije nt'antry 
foreo had hoeii erushed by bombardment, j ave the 
ter to attaek, anci his forinid»it)le littlo an ly, still 
'<*red by tlje fire of its artillery, advanceil on Ste. Gene- 
ve in ina'^stvl columriM. 'I'htMi at last, wlien they Imd 
ne to a convonieel re.nge, the 75’.- o])ened on tlicir 



WINE CASKS AS A BARRICADE. 

Scene in the streets of Noin^ny, Eastern France. Inset : French troops in the trenches. 
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THE DEUTSCHES THOR, METZ. 

Known to the French of the City as Ea Porte dcs Allemands. 


olo^^oly- formed rank?. Most of the work foil on ono 
particMiliir battery from Toul, us tlio others were so 
plaood that they could not fire effectively without 
endangering their own infantry. For three liours tln'y 
pounded the Germans, cutting them up badly, and then, 
when ho had fired his Inst shell, the captain of the 
battery ordered his men to fix bayonets and join the 
infantry (tho 314th Kctiimcnt) in a last elTort 
to check the assault, to which the Gc.nnan.s ai 
once aclvnnced, crouching low as they came on u]i 
the slope. 

The order had been given to the infantry to let them 
get within 300 yards. When they rcaclu't! that disliinco 
tho French officers shouted at the top of their voices 
the command which, of all others, the Gernians tli'^likc, 
** Kn avant b. la baioimotte/* But the infantry hatl also 
been warned that, on hearing this word of coinmantl, 
instead of charging they were to stay in tho trenches 
and fire a succession of volleys. It was a neat idea, and 
it cnino off. Hearing tho order and tho huglo sounding 
the charge, th« German front ranks quickly rose from 
th<*ir crouching position and hurriedly fixed bayonets 
to repel the attack. The first volley caught them just 
os they reached the wire ontanglements in front of tho 
trenches, and mowed them down in hundreds. 'Phey 
fell in such dense masses that the men who camo on 
from behind climbed over their bodies and tho first row 
of entanglements at the same time. But they could got 
no farther. I’he French Lobols wiped them out, and 
the only result of thoir fine courage- — for they came onto 
tho assault four soparnte times — was that they left 4,000 
itead in front of thoso murderous trenches. Then, 
almost at nightfall, they gave up tho attempt, and fell 
back on Attun, the village in front of Pont-ii-Mousson, 
through which they had passed so cheerfully three 
days before with their cries of “ Nancy domain.’* For 
the moment their demoralization was complete. In 
the darkness some of them lost their way, and stumbling 
on tho wire entanglements in front of Loisy fell into tho 
river and were drowned. The survivors, when they 
reached Atton, christened Sto. Oonevi6ve “ Tho Hole of 
Death.” 

The attack on Ainance and Nancy from the 
east was a more protracted affair, but it was 


<'qually unsuccessful. At fii*st tho struggle 
was most severe; along tho French right-, on 
tlu‘ Nancy side* of Liui6ville (which is 15 miles 
from tho Lorraine capital), round Haraucourt, 
Kosieres, and Dombaslo, tho last of which places 
was occupied by tho GcTinans on August 22, 
though they wore tjuickly driv(*n out and retired 
on the lu'ights and woods of Cr6vic. Next day 
there was tho same' .sort of give-and-take fighting 
along tho low hills north of tho Dombaslo- 
Eunoville road, and at Eooinont, Cr6vic and 
Vitrirnont, where thousands of German dead 
were left in tho forest. On tlio 2.''>th, lM;iweon 
Courbesseau and J^rouvillo, a strong German 
position was attacked by five French infantry 
regiments. Owing, however, to insullicient 
support by their artillery, they suffered 
severely. Ono regiment lost 66 per cent, of 
its irien killed and wounded, and for tho time 
being tho attack failed. But the spirit of 
the whole army remained excellent. During 
that long drawn out fortnight of fierce charge 
and counter-charge, in tho fields and forests, 
and tho streets of tho ruined ami smoking 
villages, tho fighting was so continuous tliat 
sometimes even to pick up tho detwl and 
wounded was impossible. There wore places, 
too, where tho Gormans, hidden in tho woods, 
persi.stently fired on any of the wounded who 
moved a limb and anyone who went to their 
resc\io even after the engagements had stopped. 
Some of them lay and suffered, without food 
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or drink, for as much as five days. But even 
they, or those of them who survived the ordeal, 
only asked to bo cured of their wounds that they 
might go out and fight again. They had but 
fjnc? thought — to defend Lorraine and avenge its 
suf 'flyings. 

.Further north along the line a series of 
violent engagements at IVmiereville, Krbeviller, 
and other places round tlie forests of Cham- 
penoux and St. Paul, culminated in a 
sustained attack on the plaU.*au <jf Arnance. 
The bombardment lasted fcji* more than a week, 
night and day. liefore it began, on August 30 
and 31, there was a trying period of suspense 
for the imm who were working the guns on 



AERIAL WARFARE. 


Machine that winds up the rope of the 
French captive balloon. 

the top of the plateau, '^rhc»y were surrounded 
by a tliiek fog. They had a feeling that 
the t‘nemy were near, but could see 
nothing. All that they could do was to 
work at the entrt'nchnamts which they ha<l 
been constructing since their arrival from * 
Toul and to shell the roads likely to be used 
by the enemy. 

Meanwhile, as they suspecL^d. the' ChTinans 
were placing tluMr henivy guns in })osition. 
When the fog liad eh'ared away <h»rmaii airmen 
fkwv over the i>lateau at a great height, and 
once they had made out the position of the 
French artillery their gunners had little rest. 
Four batteries opemed tiro \ipon them, and the 
shells fell tliick and fast, with a deafening din. 
At one time the fire was so severe that the 
drivers and most of the men serving the guns 
were ordered to retire to the village behind the 


hill. But here as well they were quickly de- 
tected by the enemy war planes and captive bal- 
loons, and followed by a rain of shells wliich sent 
the villagers scuttling to their cellars or flying 
over the fields. After a time the French artil- 
lery men made a dash for the plateau through a 
storm of flame and iron and reached tlio trenches 
near the guns, which were well concealed and 
had not been touched. Their wounded they 
were obliged to take into the trenches with 
them. The fire was -so hot that it was out of 
the question to show even a hand. Then at 
last it began to show signs of slackening, and 
the battery commanders and gun layers, who 
had been waiting for this moment in the little 
w'ood on the plateau, were able to get back to 
their pieces, which were soon once more in full 
action. 

Ujj to September 8 tlie battle w^as fought 
w ith increasing violence all along the 25 miles 
of tlie French front, which at its nearest point 
WHS within iibout six miles of Nancy. To break 
through that lino had become for tlie Germans 
a matter of urgent imiiortaneo. West of 
Verdun their armies were being steadily puslied 
back beyond the Marne. Tn front of Arnance 
one of their divisions had been heavily defeated 
on tlie 7th in the forest of Champenoux. On 
the 8th tliey braced themselves for a final effort 
under the eye of the Kaiser, who in spite of the 
gravity of the situation on the Marne, had 
journeyed to eastern front to give' to liis 
armies there the enc-fairagenu'nt of lus presence 
and authority. If ho had been able, as lu* 
probably expected, to enter Nancy in triumph 
at the liead of liis victorious troops, the moral 
effect both in Franco and in Germany w^ould 
have been immense. But before that wjis 
possible the heights of Ai nance must be stormed. 
When the order for the assault was given the 
Germans earne out of the woods a mile luvay, 
and headed by their fifes and drums, jus if they 
w(‘re on jiarade, advanced solemnly and 
pompously to the attack of the French infantry 
positions halfway up the east side of the hill. 

I’^ronch guns were silent. There was no- 
thing to show wdiether they had been put out 
of action or w^ere only billing their time. 
Except the music of the baials there w'a.s not ji 
sound, for the infantry also reserved their firt^ 
till the enemy were within 200 yards. Then 
suddenly, w4th loud shouts of “ Vive la France,” 
they sprang from the trenches and charged 
with fixed bayonets. The two lines met with 
a violent shock, and the German ranks broke. 
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As they fled to the shelter of the forest the 
76*3 came into action, and firing at short range, 
mowed them down rank by rank. But tlio 
Kaiser was there to inspire tliem. The work 
that he hod given them to do was still undone, 
and thej’' fought on with wonderful courage 
and tenacity. Six times they advanced to the 
attack, and six times they were driven back 
again to the woods. At some places af. the foot 
of that deadly hill the bodic*s were piled up 
five or six feet high, and when tlie survivors 
took shelter behind the heaps of dead and 
wounded the 75’s still rak(d them through and 
through, smothering dead and living in a 
horrible nxiro of flesh and blood, while lln‘ 
155’s, firing over the heads of the front ranks, 
finished off the work farther back in the fonvst. 
The Gorman losses were enormous. Thousands ^ 
of their dead wore left lying on the plain, and 
in the evening they asked and wi^n^ granted a 
four liours' truce to bury tlicni. It was 
believed by the French that they took adv^antnge 
of the opportunity to place in position no ir 
the village of Cerci^nil the heavy guns whi(*h 
shelled Nan<*y on the night of September 
J), They might have saved themselves the 
trouble 

I'he bom>)ardnient, whi<;h should have 
])een the dramatic finale of tlu^ assault on 
the town, w<ts insf(*ad a ratlier fe(*bl(^ anti- 
climax. It begun at about half-past eleviai, 
wlaai most of the inhabitants were in bc'd. A 
violent sti)rm was rsiging, aiul at first th<* sound 


of the bursting shells wi\s mistaken for claps of 
thunder, till evoryont> was roust'd by the crash 
of falling masonry and the roar of tlio French 
guns replying to the attack, which they com 
jiletely silenced in about an houFs time. 
About 70 shells were fired, killing and wounding 
a ft>w civilians and damaging a certain nuinher 
of houses. As a military manmiivrt? tlu^ 
bombardment was purposeless and futile, and 
was so quickly ovt'i* that it scarcely had the 
effect of alarming the population, ihougli soint> 
of the more timid rt'tired the next day to towns 
further remo\'ed from the ent^iny and the 
frontier. But th(\v were the exeeption. Tlie 
grea'l majorit\^ slH)wed the same confidence in 
the irmit‘s of (Jencral de Castelnau and General 
Duoail as their J’rc'fetd-, whosi» n*sj.)onso to the 
bombardment was to send for his young son 
anil daughters to come and live with liim and 
Madame iVlirman at Nancy. The watchwords 
of the whole town were courage and duty. A 
good example of tlu^ ])rcvailing spirit was given 
by one of the very few Knglishnu'n who were 
in Nancy at the tinu‘. Ife had under his chargt* 
an important nninici[)a,l nsine, eontainii g 
si'vcral big boilers, which, if they had bee n 
burst by a shell, would have caused widespread 
damage. Ilis first thought when the firing 
began was to empty 1 hem, and though his 
works and the streets leading to thc'in were 
e,xactly in the lini^ where the shells wen^ falling, 
Ik* started off at once from liis hotel, went 
down to the w’orks. aud did what was nc'ecssarv 





FRENCH BALLOON AT VALMY. 
Taking observations above the famous old mill. 
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THE RETREAT OF THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE'S ARMY IN THE ARGONNE 

The French Infantry are rapidly approaching the retreating German battery. 
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to make the boilers harmless. That was typical 
of the way in which almost everyone behaved, 
not only at the time of the bombardment, but 
during and after the formidable and prolonged 
efforts of the enemy to invest the town. At 
the Prefecture, the Mairie, and the Chamber 
of Commerce, in the temporary and permanent 
hospitals (where tlie regular staffs were sm>ple- 
mentod by devoted bands of nurses and some 
of the foremost c;ivilian doctors of France), in 
all the various organizations wiiich busied t hem- 
selves with the care of tlie ndugccs and the 
poorer inhabitants, there was everywhere* the 
same activity and the same tmdismayed 
resolution and tlevotion to duty, '^fhe locad 
newspapers, in spite of the galling and some- 
times absurd restrictions under whi(‘h they were 
placed, always maintaiuc'd a high standard of 
patriotic loyalty to the one supreme* cause and 
of unswerving faith in its sun* and c*ertain 
triiunph. Lorraine*, like* France, had b(*come 
a united whole*. Thc^ common danger and the' 
common ottort luul put an end to the dislike 
and distrust between Church and State* and 
all the other <liff<*rc*ncc\s <jf French political and 
public life. UMie armies of the Fastc^m frontier, 
which shared and were, fortified by this new- 
bc^rn spirit of uuanimity, had th<*jr minds and 
t heir hands froo for tlieir own special businc^ss. 
The victory on the ^larne put the finishing 
touch to the work that thcjy had done and the 
fight that they had so gallantly fought before 
Kancy". The bombardment of tlu^ town was 
the Germans’ parting shot. On September 10 
they evacuated Pont -a-Mousson, ;md on tlie 
12th Luricwille, Baccarat, Baond’ l^tapc, and 
St. Die ; th<jre was a general advance along 
the whole French front, and though the <*iHaiiy 
.still held a bare footing on t he edge of J.orraine 
and in the department of tla* \"osgcs tln^ <*ffe<*- 
tivo occupation of the two jirovinces was ai an 
end. The attack on the Kpinal- W*rdun line 
by way of Nancy liafl com])letcly failed. 'I’be 
Nai.sor and his men had looked at the i>r<»mi!-cd 
land and turned their backs on it. 

From this time onwards the wciglit of tlie 
attack was shifted from the .southern to the 
northern half of the tiarrier line of fortrc,sses — 
between Toul and V(*rdun — and Wrdun took 
the place of Nancy as the main German 
objective. The army of the Frown J^rinee of 
Bavaria occupied a front extending to the 
north-west from the frontier opposite Lun<jville, 
past Thia^icoiirt to Consenvoyo on the Meuse 
ten or twelve miles north of Verdun, where its 


right rested on the left of the Crown Prince’s 
army. Its left wing as far os Thiaucoiirt was 
kept busy in preventing the French from 
advancing on Soarburg and Metz ; its centre 
and right began about tliia time a serious 
forward movement acros.s the plain, of tho 
^Vocvre to tho wooded heights of tho Mouse. 
It had two objt'ets in view : to break through 
the line of fortresses, and then to cross the river 
and join hands with the right wang of the Crown 
J*rinet*’s army so as to encircle Vca*dun. 

'Phe fortn*ss of 'Poid is almost exactly half 
way between Fpinal and Verdun, 40 miles from 
t'acb. In tlu* lowta* stretch of country, the 
'rruiiee de Fbarmes, there ar(^ no for^, and the 
failure of the Gi*rmans to break tlirougb in 
this rt'gion and so approach Toul from the 
south is the strongest po.ssiblc testimony to 
the generalsliip of Dubai 1 and tho magnificent 
re.sistaiieo of the Chassciu*s-a-pied and 75’s of 
tho First Ar^iiy. Between Toul and Verdun 
ibc^ Fn'ni*b position was far stronger. Fast 
of tho Meuse the wooded Hauls d<^ Mouse 
slope gradually down to the river, broken at 
intervals by a series of deep and pr('ci[)itous 
ravines, guarded by forts, ancient and modern. 
On tlu* north tho district is bounded by the 
Verdun-Metz railway, below which is t he plain 
of tho Woovro, and on the south by the cpiick- 
fiowing Jlu[)t de Mad, which runs from Cotn- 
inercy on the Meuse north-east fiast Thiaucoiirt 
to Arnavillo, where it falls into tho Moselle a fovy 
miles south of Metz. All along the Mcaisc*, 
on both .'^ides of the stream, is a chain 

of forts. Soutli of the Hupt dr* Mad, between 
Fommercy and ila^ Moselle, the forts of Liou- 
ville, Gironvillc, Jouy, Liicey, Bruloy and St. 
Michel point their guns to th(J east find north, 
towards the German frontier*. J>ower dow^i, 
on the right bank of tho river, the guns of the 
Fainp des Rornains, a little south of St. Mihiel, 
and of Forts Troyem and (jcnicourt to the 
north of tho towm, ar(3 trained on the river, 
ready to dispute; its passage*, and still further 
ne)rth are the sejuthern elefraiees of Verdun, 
facing up the e*lumnel of tlie .stream, on 
the* further or left bank of which the Fort 
des Pare)e*be*s, bedwoen Troyon and St. Mihiel, 
faces te) tlie^ east. '^Pliis was tho formidable 
peisition which the Germans hod to attack 
in earnest, as a riposte to the battle of the 
Marne and their repulse in front of Nancy. 

T}ie;y harl already, from September 8 to 111, 
hotly bombarded Troyon (which the Crown 
Prince had also made a rather feeble attempt 
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WAITING l*OR THE ENEMY. 

French troops have a quiet half-hour In the trenches on the hanks of a French river. 


to bninbanl from tb(‘ othci- sidi' of the rivor). 
'I'ho dofoncr of t ho fort was ono of t ho iiio^t 
Liallaiit. foats of llio 1914 oaiiipai^^ii. Jii tho 
tif'st throe* htairs of tho boinbardiiuait tho 
(jortoati Iot)’s droppod shells into it. at tin* rate 
of ono a. ininnto. firinj:: from positions in the 
ra\ inos w hi<‘h t in* h'ronoh art illo]’\ men wore 
nnablo to roaoh, and a nuinbor of bronoh 
I-tts and lM)’s \\'or<i dostno’od b\' an c'xplo^^ion 
oans<*il by a “(trosso Mannito ” (a. 210 shell) 
which bui’st. in a store of melinite. < )n Hu- 
ot h<'r sidi' of the* ri\M*r tho oia*my W(‘ro Totreatin^ 
on t h(^ Marrui, but no one cmild come to tlu* 
help of 'rro\on. 'relephono nu'ssa^es from 
Vh’i’dnn told tlu* Coinmandant that on his 
I’t'sistanco depended tlu* sncci'ss of the laV 
moN cmeiit. to the wi'^t . and that he must at 
all costs hold out. At tlu* sanu' time the 
Commandant of tlu* for! at Caroches tele- 
phoiu'd that his ^^nns could not reach tlu* 
posit if>ns of tlu* (h-rnums w lu^ W ('i’»* bombarding 
'TroyoTi. 'Then* was, therefore, nothin^ left 
for its Gjarrison but to tiirht on as bt*st it could 
w hiK* the fort gradually ci umbli*d to picco 
rouiul tht*m. On the 9th two ( Jerman olhc<*rs 
>md a buehT arri\ ed and thret' tinges eidled 
upon it to surri'iulei*. 'The Commaiulant 
proudly refused. “Ne\cr," he said; “the 
fort has lu'en trusted to nu* by France, ancl I 
wouhl soont*r bk>w it up.’* and tinally told 


tlu'iu to decamp, as lie had had enough of 
t lieir t’ompany, though ho wished tliem mi rccoir 

at ^let'/. Tlieii the(Jc*rmans brought heavier 
guns to lu*ar on the ])laee. 2<S0’s aiut ,*{0a’s. and 
during the night their infant r\' advan(u‘d and 
tail the wire entanglements in front of the 
fort. Their charge* was. howt‘\'i‘r, <*lu'eked by 
tlu* l*’n*nc]i niitrtiilK'usc's. and fnrtlu*r (German 
on>,|jmght s in dense masses on tlu^ l9(h and I Itli 
wer<* repulsed with gr«‘at slaughter by tho 
garrison, aided l)y a battery of 7/3’s and the 
2nd ('a\alry Division from Toul. The sanu* 
fat«* beh‘11 a final G(*rman charge on the l*h}>, 
aTid tlu*\’ w t*re at last eomp<*lled to give uf> 
the attack on tho fort, in front of wliieh tlic\ 
lost from sevc*n to ten thousa.iul men. and to 
retire on the frontier. 

On S(.*ptenibor 29 the\ teoccupied 'I’liiau- 
eourt {often confounded, even in the ollicial 
reports, with Triaucoiu’t, in tho Argoniu*) 
and oju*e more advan(‘ed on tlu* line of fortrt*sst*s 
and began a fresh bombardnu*nt of Troyon. 
Le.*^ I’aroches. and tlu* Camp des Remains, 
from a front extending m>rth i\nd south in 
front of tliem, bt*twe(*n Tn*sau\aux and 
Heudi<*ourt. a distance of about 12 miles. In 
the conr.st' of the next few days, as the result 
of Hank attacks on the ^let/. army by t)\e 
garrison of Toul from tlio south and the garrison 
of \’erdun from the north, eou]jled wifli a 
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FRKNGII ARTILLERY IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 

Firing a heavy gun at a German position. The report from these guns is so terrific that some of 
the gunners have to protect their ears. Many have been rendered completely deaf. 


dot orininorl iidviiiioo of fho (ilorinaii.s in tlio 
ooiitro, tlio <lispi)sit ions of thoir Iroops won^ 
altorod till tlioy (t»ok tlu3 doiibh' alij^nnient tliai 
oaiuo to 1)0 known as tlm 8t. Miliiol jiockol, or 
wodm', from wliich thoro was to lio no niatorial 
eliangi^ for a period of many weeks. 'Flio olT<‘ot 
of the oliaiigo was that the (Jerman front was 
pushed forwards from tlie Tliiaueoiirt- Kr(\snes 
iin<‘ (the 17 mile base of the triangh* of whieh 
St. .Alihiel is tlio apex) so as to oceupy th(» two 
sides of the triangle, St. ^liliitd-Kre.snos and 
St. Mihiel-'rhiaucoiirt , eacli 11 miles long. 

Tills advance was not dm* to any defeat of 
the F'roncli in the Woevre. Tt siinfjly moaiit 
that the Germans marcla'd forwards as far 
as they could, till they were l^ronglit up sliort 
by the fire of the forts along the line c>f the 
-Meuse and the line? of the Second t'ren(;h Army, 
almost at right- angles to it, which extend<-d 
from the Meuse north of Commerey to the 
frontier north-east of Nancy. 'J’heir position 
then was that they still had to reckon with 
TYoyon, the Camp des RoinaiiLs, and the oUier 
forts before they could hope to cross the ]Meuse, 
and that they also liad to guard their left 
flank from the army of tJen(*ral do Castelnau 
to the south. 'I’inar double front was not 
therefore a matter of their own choosing. 
It was imposed upon them by tlie dispoi-ition 


of the Ki'eneh lines fT defend*, which was in 
part duo to thi* fai*t that In'fore tlu* wav ht'gan 
the <5('rmans liad trrspass<‘d on the neutral 
y.oiif' estalilislied and r(‘sp(*cted l>y tlie h'ren(*li. 
At the same time tlu* loss of SI. .Mihi(*l was 
obviously not, a part of 1-he Fr(‘n(*h prograjume. 
It a]ipears to have heiui duci to n, misealeulation 
on tln'ir ]>art. 'rh(*y were said, rightly or 
wrongly, to ha\a3 come to tla? eonclusiori that 
the enemy, discouragc’d by th(^ heavy losses 
they liinl ^^uffe^^‘d, had given uj) the idc*H of 
ciros-^iim t h(^ Mi'use. At all t;V(*nfs, if. was 
tliought safe t(.) mov(* a number of battalions 
away from tlie rivc*r to reinforce* the troops 
on the Miisello and to the (‘nst of it wlierei th<*i‘e 
wen* signs of an imjiending ( Jerman advaiK'e. 
lntc‘lligencc* of what ha<l ha])pc*n(^d was ([iiiekly 
cerrit'd to tla? enemy, and W'hih^ th(i F'n'iieh 
right was <“ngaged iH'Vond Chamjienoux and 
its l(*ft was pushing back the main body of 
the- 14tb (ierman Army (V)rf)s on the Hi]t)t d(i 
]\rad, tlie movement was inadt^ which rcsult(‘d 
in the occupatioii of St. Mihicl. 'Fho right wing 
of the Army of Metz (‘xecuted a Ijold llnnk 
march up tlie left or north hank of the Mad, 
and the advance guanl on arriving at St. 
Mihifd found that it was empty of French 
troops. Practically witliout opposition they 
had penetrated into the heart of the barrier 
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S(i:UF< JULIE AND MONSIEUR 
DOMINIQUE BONNARD. 

S<L‘ur Julie received the Gross of the Lej^ion of 
Honour for her courn^Jc and devotion to duty. 

of fort r<*sscs, bctvvoiMi \ onion and 

'Toul. 

"riio TH'xt tiling wn.s to rross t ho M<mi.so. 
On the* rvt'iiing of S(‘|)U'nih(‘r 25 tho main 
body of tlioir army roarhod tho li^dit ])ank, 
to tho north of th<' town. I’o rt'sist tlioiii 
( lu‘rc' was on t ho oMior sid(^ of tho ri\ or a singlo 
l)attalion of Torrit orials, but no artillerv. 
'rh(‘ Fronoh troops jiianajj^od, liowcvor, to 
dolay thoir adsanot' as haitr as daylight 
Ia.st<‘d, and during tho niglit, though tln*\' 
\\t‘n‘ in a minority of ono to ton, with 
lillo-tiro only thoy ])rovontod tho Ooriiian 
(‘iigiiK'oi’s from making a [)ontof>n-bridgo. 
t'arly on tho morning of tho 2r)th tiu' ])osition 
siiddonly trhangod. Tlu' «*nomy ]»laooil some 
hoa\'y guns on tlu' right bank, and aftor tliat 
furthor iH'sistanoo was usoloss. Tho Freaicli 
artillorymon in tho t^unp dos Homaiiis wore 
unable, owing to tlio inttu’voning heights, to 
bring an otTectivo fire to bear on tho troops 
iTt)ssing tho river, the '.I'orrilorials wore obliged 
to fall baok, carrying their wounded w ith them, 
and by midday the G<*riuans wore across tho 


Mouse, marching in the direction of the valley 
of the Aire. At last it must have seemed to 
thorn that th<? moment had come when their 
dr<»ams of encircling Verdun w'ore on tho point 
of being realized. Tho French, however, were 
fully alive to tho gravity of tho situation, and 
tw o forces w ere hurrying to dispute the enemy’s 
atlvanee. From the north General Sarrail, 
who was pushing the Crown Prince’s Army 
before him towards the Argonne, was able to 
detach a body of cavalry to liold them in check. 
Hut the main work ftdl on tho shoiikhirs of th<‘ 
2()th Army Corps w ho hud hastily been ordered 
bjick from Ghampenoux wlien the news f)f 
St. Mihiel was received. Fresh from their 
engagement in Lorraine they manJied through 
the night of the 2r)th and the morning and 
aflfTnoon of tlie next flay, aial at 5 o’clock in 
the evening thoir axlvaTice guard of cavalr;^' 
w’liich had cross(‘d tlu' Mouse' at Lorouville, 
just above Coiwmorc*\'. got- into touch w^ith tho 
enemy some miles to thi' norlli in the valley of 
tlie Aire. J’lu‘ dragoons attacked at onc«' with 
mitrailh'uses, and so gave time, first for the 
artillery and then for tho infantry to come up 
to their support. Thn'o times the Germans 
made violent attenifds to dislodge thorn from 
the heights of the Airc', but all three, after 
furious lighting, were repulsed, and during 
the night, after suffering severe losses, tht‘ 
enemy were obliged to fall back on the Meuse. 

The bold attempt of the INletz Army to come 
to the help of the Crown Prince laid failed. All 
that thoy could d«> was to (‘ntreneh themselves 
at St. Mihiel (still keeping their footing in the 
part of the town on the left bank of tho river) 
and fi’om tlure continue their })ombardment 
of tho Fnaieh forts. The Camp des Romains 
(the nearest- of them, and, for their purpo.se, th<‘ 
most im])ortant) they <(>mpk'tely destroyed, 
Ihe garrison being eompclk'd to surrender tifter 
a most gallant resistance*. This, or rather the 
iHWV fort which they constructed elos*' to it, 
since nothing wns left of the old, made their 
position in St. Mihiel secure, and for tho next 
few’ months all the att('m])ts of the French tf) 
dislodge them were unsucc*essful. But tlie 
strategic advantage that they gained by their 
continued oc*eiipation of the point at the end 
of the St. Mihiel wedge was ahvays doubtful. 
It enabled them to keep under (but not to fake) 
Troyon, Les Paroches, and the rest of the 
lesser Meuso forts, and to bombard open towns 
and villages like Sampigny and J^erouville. 
But it also, as was said in The Times. 
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ARTILLERY DUEL IN THE ARGONNB. 

Cleverly concealed French batteries replying to the German ^uns, which directed a searching 

shrapnel fire. 
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(JHKMAN MOUNTS IN HIDDEN STABLES IN THE AR(iONNE. 

Each horse has a tent to protect It from the cold ; the tent is covered with branches to hide it 

from the enemy. 


U<‘pt a [)art of 1 hair i*orc(' in u 

position of (Mjnsi(loral)lo (hinp^cr : all tliroiigli 
ilia wint-ar tlu^ tranalu's forming tho h'gs of Iho 
aompasst'M of wliiidi St. Mihial was tlic^ pivot, 
>\ani gra<lnally alosing in on tlioin and im- 
piM'illing Miair ahanaas of i‘(‘lraat in aasa it was 
fora(‘d ii[)on thain. 

On Ili(^ wast si(h‘ of tlia Mimiso the ot.h<*r 
oflort to in\'ast Vardun had provixl acpiatly 
iinsiM-aassfnl. At lirst things \Nant- wall for tla* 
Urou 11 Lrinaa’s army, though it was said that 
his Impi'rial fatliar was sariously annoyed at 
his pi'olongail faihm^ to ri'duao tho fori of 
Longw y and hy tho great numbar of li\’as that 
N\ara saariliat'd bafora it fall. Still, fall it diil, 
c»n August 27, aft<‘r a, siaga of 21 days, in spil<- 
of tha; splamlid ilafi'iu'a <if its conimandar, 
(*oloia‘l Darahi', and its garrison of only ona 
battalion, aial from than till Saptambar 7 tha 
( ’row n l*rinaa and liis arm\' sliarad in th<* 
giiK'ral trmm[)hant advanaa of tho (Jarman 
ai'iitn' and right. lit* luul nndar him tha 
X\d., X\Tll., and XXf. Army Corps, on his 
right tha Duka of Wnrti'inbarg, aommanding 
tha l\’.. XI. and XI 11. Corps, in front of Jiim 
(haiaral Sarrail ami tho VI. and VI Tl. Franah 
Corps. On tht' day aftar tha fall of I.iOngwy 
th< 's<‘ two (h'rman armii’s, tha 4th and atli, 
orossad tha Mauso at ^lazairas, Sc'dan, aiul 
Slt'iiay, oO, 40, and 23 miles m'arly duo north of 
\ c'rdmi, tha armi<*s of Langlo da Cary and 
Sarrail retiring before them. On tlie same day, 
thi' 2Sth, tla‘ Crow’n Prinae raaahad Dun, tiva 


miles higher ii|) (ho Mmise, on September i 
(Jlermont in the Argonna, 14 miles west of 
Vardiin, and on tlio Drd Ste. Manahould, a little 
fnrthcT west; on tho ot)[)Osita edg(^ of the forest 
of the Argonna, halfw^ay between Verdun and 
Chalons, with tha Duke of Wurtemb(‘rg\s army 
always on his right, bi'tw^ean Ste. Mem'diould 
ami Ri'ims. 4\vo days later, aft it what w'as 
know n as the l:)attle of Ktams, t he Kn nali ff‘ll 
liaak still further, but on Sajiti'inber (i (ho 
retr<‘at from tlu.' Maus<‘ to tha INTarna had almost 
raaahad its furthest limit. Tha Crown TVinaa's 
army was now' ot.’aupying a front of about 
20 mill's, from a point south-west of Vardun 
ami quite close to it as far as Itavigny, just short 
of har-ia-Dua, facing almost duo east, with 
Sarrail betwei*n him and tho INlause, and on his 
right (lie German 4th ai*my oxtandad wa:^t- 
wartls past Vit ry-la-Franvois on the Marne, 
facing rather more to tho south. Tho loo]) 
round X'ardiin and on both sides of the Verdun- 
'Toul line was now nearly aomjili'tad ; the only 
o]>t‘ning in it was the .‘10-mile stretah to tho 
south, between l»ar-la-Duo and Toul. 

l»ut Ju.*ra, just as on Sa[)tambar 20, in the 
valley of the .\ira, after tho (Jarmans crossed tho 
.Meuse at St. Mihial, the cup was snatahad from 
thiir li]>s at. the last moment. The retreat of 
the Franah w i.is over. Tho time for the advance 
had come, and while' Troyon was being bom- 
bariK'd on tho east bank of tho Meuso (hey 
began to drive the enemy nortluvards towards 
the AiMia in two divisioir-., one t*aeh side of 
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hcir-le-Dur. To tJie west of the town they 
pursued tliein liotly jiast the foror^t t>f llio 
riireo Fountains and Hevigny, across tlie 
Oriiain to the forest of Belnoue ; to tJie ea.-^t 
tlu‘y forced tliem to aliandoii tJie line t)f tln‘ 
S mix, which they liad strongly lait rcaielu'd, and 
iollowed them np past \%ivinecurt, and tla n 
on to the forest of Argonne, where the whoK* 
tierman line split in t\\n, like a torrent dasln‘<l 


(>reeipit<.»ns sities sometimes lot) feet high, drop 
ilown into tlio Aire. 'The road arui railway 
hetwf't'n Sle. Menehonld and Flermoiit, which 
lie ojiposite to t*aelj otJier on its left and right 
hoixh'rs, about on a It'vi*! with X’erdun, divide 
the torest into two nearly eiiual parts. Kive 
or six miles north of this road is another, 
h(‘tween \’^ienne-la- Ville (just hoh'tw \’iemu''-la- 


against a huge ruck in mid stn'am, and flowed 
on right aiul left, lea\ing the plattau high and 
<lry in the centre. Froiu tliis time onwards 
lluTi' wuis constant fighting in and round tlie 
l(»rest — an ai'duous campaign of fi«.‘rce eomhats 
in W'iiich th(* h'r<‘neh slaiwed (‘xtraordiniu*\' 
patience and ])ei ini-ity, ami the enemy an 
< (lually dogged st>irit of n‘sist an(!(‘. 'I’Ih' local 
conditions are dihicuilt in the extreme. 'Tlie 
forest is a narrow rocky plal(‘au, a))out .‘Id mih s 
long by S wide, in the angle lx ‘tween tlio Aism‘ 
and its tributary tht‘ Aire. Its shelving slopes 
are covered with d(‘nsc masses of oak, b<‘<*eh, 
and hornb(*am, and a vt'ry thick undergrowth, 
broken only ]>y occasional glades and sidt's and 
hardly any roads. It runs m'arly <iu(j north 
a,nd south, and as a rule is highest on its east, 
side, from which a number of small burns, 
numiug at th(‘ bottom of deep-cut raviru's w ith 







IN THE ARGONNE DISTRICT. 

A French outpost in the woods around Bagatelle. Inset : In a German trench. The wire netting seen 

above is used as a protection against hand-grenades. 


A STRUGGLE FOR A FEW YARDS IN THE ARGONNE. 

This trench, which was fought for again and again, was retained by the French after desperate encounters. 
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Cliateau) and Varennes, in a part of tho forest 
known as the Bois de la Grurie, and two miles 
above this again a rough track, too small for 
wheeled traflic, which runs left to right from 
Servon to Montblainville. One or two other 
places that w^oro constantly referred to in the 
oflicial accounts of the Argonne o];)erations 
from September to February are, on the V'ienno- 
Varennes road, La Harazee, the Four de Paris, 
and la Barricade, and, betwt>en Servon and 
Montblainville, the Pavilion of Bagatelle — tiny 
little hamlets, gamekeepers' cottages, and 
roofless sheds, but none the less important 
landmarks in the intricate story of tho lighting 
in the forest. 

On September 15 the Germans were on oppo- 
site sides of the forest, at Vienne-la- Ville 
and Varennes, nine miles apart. 'Fhe French 
threw themselves into t he interior between these 
two positions with the object of preventing 
communication between them and eventually 
of enveloping one or tlu^ otluT, and entrenched 
the space between tho two roads, a re(;t angle of 
about nine miles by three, the right sid(» of 
which, from Bagatelle, past a little liovel called 
St. Hubert and Fontaine MachuiK* to Barrieatle, 
faced the east section of the German Army at 
Varennes, while the left faced tlu* enemy along 
the line Binarvillo-Sca’von- Vienne. In this 
tiny tlieatre *of war, in spite of constant en- 
counters of the fiercest description, the relati\'e 
positions remained ])ractically unchanged from 
the end of September all through the winter 
months. On the w('st side of the rectangle, 
where they had to deal as well with the French 
troops posted at ^Telzicourt, at tho junction of 
the Aisne and the; Ttanbe, the Germans were 
never able to cmcroach on the forest. ’'Pheir 
chief efforts were all macle on the other side, 
from their position between Varennes and 
Mon' blain ville. As the re.sult of a series of 
determined attacks between October .‘1 and 
October 20 the XVJ. Army (k)rps, fonning 
part of the Crown Prince’s army, succeeded at 
last in forcing their way at this point into the 
Bois de la Grurie betwe<m the two roads. On 
the 12th they took Bagatelle and on the 15th 
St. Hubert and the Barricade. From here 
they advanced along the lower or Varennes- 
Vienne road to within a quarter of a mile of 
the Four de Paris, and extending their left front, 
oc'cupied the Bois Bolante and Bois de la 
Chalado, just south of the road. 

Then came the French riposte. From Octo- 
ber 21, all through November, they fought their 


way steiwlily back, with infinite determination 
and great gallantry, through these four or five 
miles of bloodstained forest, till on the 29th, 
after six weeks of charge and count ('r-charge, 
they once more rea<*hed Bagatelle and occupied 
tho same front as in the middh* of S('pt ember, 
except that the eiuMuy still had a hioting at 
Barricade. During December, .lanuary, and 
February fighting of this kind went on day 
after day with luirdly a break, and still with no 
motlilication of the rectangle of forest held by 
the French. But though they could claim 
nothing tangible in tho way of an advance 
sincre September 15 they had gained here, as on 
the whole of the rest of the front, one enormous 
advantage. They still had to turn the enemy 
out of their two positions — especially that 
betwcMMi N'anames and Montblainville but on 
the w'hoK», as (*ompared with the first weeks of 
the war, it was they and not the' (liTinans who 
were' the attacking party. 

The moral as well as military importance 
of this houferersement of the original con- 
ditions was immense. It was won by 
heroic; ptTseverance on tla^ part of all 
till' troops (‘ngaged, including the gallant 
Garibaldian contingent, whi(‘)i fought for a 
long time in this district. Mucli of th(‘ fighting 
con.sisted of attacks and counter-attacks on 
tnaiches «*xtraordinarily close to one another, 
(‘Specially in th(‘ Bois Bolante, where they were 
often only from ten yards to the length of a 
crick(‘t-pitch apart. These attacks w'<T(^ 
generally prec(*d(‘d by tlu* (‘xjilosion of mine's, 
to the making of which the (rlay(‘y soil though 
an added diniculty in the way of infantry 
charges was admirably adapted. In the re- 
treat befort; the battl(‘ of the Marne-, no less 
than at the critical mom(*nt w’ht*n tlu^y stood 
with their ba(;ks to the Mt'use before tlujy in 
turn becana^ the pursu(*rs, tlu; army of General 
Sarrail showed all the traditional qualitic's of 
the French soldier. But the finest, as it w^as 
tlu; mo.st arixious and trying, work that they 
did during the first six months of the war was 
tlu; trench -to-trench struggle in those few 
squan; mik's of de(;p ravines and trackless 
thick(;ts, the short furious bursts and rushes 
and the paticait sapjiing and mining of the 
blind-man’s-buff fighting in the Forest of the 
Argonne. 

'JV) the west of the Argonne and the I’hird 
Army there were at the time of the retreat to 
the Marne three other French armies between 
General Sarrail and tho British Expeditionary 
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of <!<' Cary, (.i<‘iu*riil 

and (Jcik'ImI Kraru lioi cl’ Ksporny. I 'niikc* 
tin* lirst llirc'r annic';^ they had no conrcTJi with 
the* line of fronticT fortrc'sses. 'Dicy wore* 
defending ihc* hear! of I^Vanc'c, tlic* imp* o|H*n 
rolling j>lain of ( 'hainp^igne, in lla* distrie! 
north of ( 'hrdons and < ast of Heims. 'The*!** is 
one olivions dit’fen‘nc*e between it and t hc^ 
c-oimtry lar i her east wJiieli had a dir(‘et ])C‘anng 
on the* eouise of the war. '^hJa* hig rivea's, the* 
S<*ine, the Marne and (la* Aisne, run from west 
to c‘ast , inst ead of frcun south to north like* the* 
Meuse*, tJic* Mosc‘llc** and the Moi*tagne. In the* 
plains thrcaigh whieli they flew thc'rc* are no 
8tc‘C‘p blulTs and d(‘ep-eut ra\'inc‘s, and no 
forests, ])ut nunil)c‘rs of little lir wockIs, c»f geo- 
inetricr regularity, with wide, bare sj>ac_*(*s 
b<*tw'(Mai them. M’hc* soil is dry and ehalky, 
and the work of digging trc'rieJu's eorresponding- 
Jy easy, "riic* villages on the wat<*reourses in 
tlie hollcnvs of the* wide*, shallc)w valleys ean bc‘ 
sc'en from great distance's, and for thci same* 
re*ase^n the mova*ine*nts of tro<»ps are both 
dinienilt and costly. 

'The^ distan(*e* eluc' north from Chalons on the 
Marne to Ib'thel on thcj Aisne is about 30 mile's ; 
lie'ims lie's halfway be‘tw'e'e*n tlie'iu, a. little to 
tlui west of the.' dire*e*t line frejin rive'i* to rivc'r. 
On Septe*mbe*r 0 the* J>uke of Wurt<*mbc'rg and 
(k'lu'ral Vf)n Ibiiise*!!, eommanding re'spe'ct ivc'ly 
the' l\Mh, Xlth, and XII It h Army Corps and 
the Xllth, XIXth and the^ (Jiuird, oe'cupie'el 
a front e)f 50 miles e'xte*neling from Re'vigiiy, 
past Vitry-le^- Francois and the' Camp de' Mailly, 
which is about liO mile's south e^f Chalons, to 
the^ plat emu of Se'*/.einne'. On the* ne'xt two deiys 
the Kreaieh in fimnt of the'in retre*ale*d still 
farther south, but on Se*pte‘mber 0 (h'lieral 
Foeh, re'infore*e'd by the' Xth Army Corps (part 
of the army of (h'lie'nd Franelu't d’Kspe'ivy) 
re'pulse'd an attack of Ct'nend von Jlausc'ii and 
the Prussian Chiard, pushing tlu'in ))ae*k on 
Mitry-le- Frane;e)is. On the 11th the're weis a 
ge'iU'ral adveine*e* all along the* line', einei thre*e' 
days late'r the* Fivneh had drive'll (le'iie'ral 
von Ifausc'ii and the' Duke' of Wurtenibe^rg back 
meav than 30 mile's jieross tlu' plain tei a positieai 
north of Ke*ims (w'hie*h tlu'y re'-oeeiipienl on the* 
14th) emd to Souain. 'riiis village', which lie's 
just above' the' Camp ele' Chalons, about midw’ay 
betwe'c'ii He'ims and the^ Ce'rmiin position at 
X’it nne^ in the Fore'st of the* Argonne* be'caiiu* 
from tiled time' the? e*e*ntre of most of the? lighting 
in the* Cheimpeigno district. Retwoen it and 
the' Fore'.st of the' Argonne the railw.-iy from 


\'ou/.ie'*re‘s to Stc. Me*nc'hould runs eip the* v»^lle*y 
of the Aisne', skirting the west exlge* of the* 
fea'e'st. At the? north end of the* fore*st , in the 
narrow passage? which sefiaratt's it from the* 
Foi*c*st of Hoiilf', a hraneh line fromthi.s railway 
follows tlie* e-hanne'l of the* Aire southwanls 
along the e*ast side* e>f tin* Argcjiine to tlie* othe*r 
(Je*rman position at AFonthlain ville*. The* pos- 
se'ssiem of this passage, which is called the Caf) 
of fJrand-Pre?, was ther(*fore.' ejf great st rate*gie*al 
irnjiortanee, and beeame? the? ehi<*f Fre*ne*}i 
e»l>j<*<*tive in this elire‘etion. so as to force the^ 
e*iK*niy away frean the. Fejrc'st eif the* Argeaine*. 
On Septenihe'r Ih the'y repelle'd a strong Cerman 
attac?k on the'ir e*e'ntre* anel siie'(*e»ede*d in taking 
Souain, but aftc'r that the? [ajsitiori remaine*el 
stationarx' eill through Oetobe*r and Nove'ml)<*r, 
the* Fre*ne*h line* e*xte‘nding from Sejuain and the' 
ne*ighl)onring village? of IVrthe* le*s Hnrlus, peist 
\'ille-sur-3’'c)urbe to join, on the otlu'i* side of 
the' forc'st. (Je'ne‘ral Sarrail’s front re*ae*hing as 
bu* as Charily and Rix, a fe'W' inilt's north and 
north-e'ast of Verdun. From De*(*e'ml)«'r on- 
wards thc're? was almost daily lighting round 
Souain, Perthc'-li?s-H iirliis, Taluire', He*ause\jour 
and Lo Me.?snil, all within a few miles of c‘a(*h 
eitlu'r. Crc'at slauglite*r and little* progre'ss 
(though what there was was in favour eif the* 
Fr(*nch and towarels the* north ) was the story 
of the' lighting he're through Oe‘e*e*Hil)('r, January 
and Fe*])ruary. in which months the' tiermuns 
aleait* lost 10,000 me*n. The' .sevc'rity of the* 
struggle* was a e*le'ar jiroeif of the' im])ort an(*e' eif 
the* position in tlie* e'yi's eif both of the* e*om- 
batants. The* (Je'nneins probably fe'lt that a 
Fre*nch advance lu're?, if it re*aelu'd tlie* (laf) of 
( Jranel- Fre*, we>uld so se*rie)usly thre'ate*n the'ir 
line's e)f e*ommunieat ie")!! that it might prove* the' 
be'ginning of that jiie^rcing of the*ir lim? which, 
sine'o the* battle of the Aisne* anti the he'ginning 
of the* war of tre*iielie^s, had iiee'esseirily he'come? 
the* e/hit'f eihje'ct eif the* .-Xllie'S and the? e*hief 
ft'ar of the* t.*nemy. 

For the* conditions of the* war had by now* 
e'ompletely cbangexl. Not only in tlie north <)! 
Chamj^agiie and in the Argonne, but east of 
\"t'rdun, bt'twe'e'ii the Meuse? and the Moselle*, 
in the* valley of the' Moselle* towards ^letz, and 
all along the frontier te^ tlie V^osge*s, the first 
force of tile characteristic Cennanic invasion 
hael spe'iit itself. Kveryw’here* the (h*rmans 
were* besieged, and the*ir efforts to aelvanee 
he<*aine' more like the se:)rti('s of a be'league^rcd 
garrison than the impetuous onrushes of an 
army of attack. Kven in the W’oevre anel the 
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St. Mihiel wedj^o, in spite of their apparently 
threatening position, it was tlicir lines much 
!nore than Verdun that were in a state of siege. 
Verdun, indeed, in spite of nunu'rous Geniian 
statements to the eonlrarv, had not heeii 
l:)esieged at all. (Jeneral Sarraih believing 
strongly in the maxim, '* ville assi»>gt'‘e, ville 
prise,” had stuai to that, by extending its 
fortitications many miles in a(l\an(M‘ ot‘ the 
original zone. But though the day of the t)id- 
fashioned rampart had gone*, tlio valiK' as well 
as tho power of artillery had enormously 
increased, and the guns on both sides played u 
prominent part in the autumn and winter 
operations. A good idea of the ^^ay in wliieh 
they were employed, and of the ordinary life 
of tho infantry wlam not actually in tJie tnaieljes 
was given in an article written by tho Paris 
c*orres]>ondent of 2Vic Times^ in wliieh ho 
described a visit to \'<‘rdun in December : 

Verdun, ho wruto, summarizes a clevelopment in tho 
urt of siogfi operations. Tt is a wuIIckI, battlemontod < 
with moat, drawbriilges, and portcullis, protoctetl by an 
outer ring of forts, which wore modern a few months ago. 
Now every height and every valley in tlie country for 
-0 miles aroun<l has been so labounsi at iliat there aro 
fields ploughed by trenches and liillsidos so closely dotted 
with short polos supporting hnrbod wire that they re<‘all 


the A inevards of Chnmpngno when the vines have l>e«'n 
cut in tho autumn. 

Jn tho valloys tlinnigli which wo passed on our way 
to a vantage point in tho ^Touso luughts from which to 
survey an artillery tlnol in progro.^s w«' gninod iiniro 
clearly thaii in the plains of Plaiid<Ts some idea of tho way 
in wliieh war is a te.^t of national ('riuieney, ami tho 
compU'teness with which an army is sclf-eoiilaine<l. 
I* ik Ills ul I aking 

t)Kl where they were worn by the eniistant slivani <»f 
food and aminunil i».>u convoys, <if artillery on tho mart'll, 
of rushing inotor-eers, and of pinaleroiisly moving heavy 
guns. In tho wooils other regiments ivero foiling trees, 
clearing tho tire*/.»>nn of some liiddt'ii batl«’ry. Dthoi'S 
wero weaving twigs into badvots which, tilled with earth, 
will strcMigt h-'!i iho .scattered defoncos. In tho hills 
others, again, wero cutting the tiMiiks of young trees 
iiittA stakes for barbed wnre out angloments, preparing 
planks for tho rot>fing of trenobcs, or tor the manut.iel nre 
of ho''pital bods, or for tliiA etaistruelitui tjf the mar- 
vellous winter dw idlings which tho handy soldier of 
Frani-e is building for himself in tlieso exposed regions. 

(lazing from the observation station the eye was 
caught hero and tliere by clusters of nien busy as bees. 
White rihhon-liko road.s were speckleil with slowly- 
moving dots of motor eouvoy.s, of tho over gay-hearted 
French artilleryman going or retiiriiing Iroin bis po^-i- 
tion in the battery cmplnooments, const riicletl with 
marvellous skill hy French engineers in llio oxpo'.eri 
hillsides aro I mi I Verdun, 

by giving fx’co rein to tho initiative and construct i\ o 
abilities i>f the jirivato in tho I'nan h artillery, t h<> whole 
of this seed ion of the front is dotted with eharniing 
artillery “garden citie-.,’’ made by the ineii tla*mselM*s 
without any hupervision from iluar olTii’ers. A luigi* 
scoop is taken out of tho woodeil, sandy hillside nial the 
village nestles right into the heart id’ the hill. .About 



FRENCH GUNNERS AT WORK. 

The famous 75 mm. gun in action in the Ar^onne Forest. 
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it is a fir-orowned crest (tver which the guns fire at 
pcjint *' 46 ’* on “ X ” hill some miles away. Below 
it .stretches a valley fiakod with the blue smoke of the 
soldier- wood mean’s (ires. Ov’or the distant range of hills 
flouts a (‘aptive balloon. Jfere and there is a glint of sun 
upon the wings of a speeding aeroplane. Tl^o battery 
itself contributes nothing to the general view. Its 
four guns, eatdi in its little stall of turf, are covered with 
branehc.s of .spruce, 'I’lie cottages of the men aro built 
of straw or covered with the branches of trees and are 
lost in the general countryside. When wo approached 
the “ village ** the men tumbled out of the porches an<i 
Jiiu'd up for insjieetion by the General. They seemed 
at fir.st .sight to bo the only sign cjf war in the whole 
valley. It wa.s pcTfectly preposterous to think that at 
any moment a distant thud and a .strange whistling 
sound would either send everybody scuttling to splinter- 
proof shelters or to the removal of the spniee branche.s 
in front of the battery and the dispatch of several tons 
i f .steel and explosives tow'ards the di.stant, unseen, and 
I ny storiou.H point “ 46 *’ far away on the other side of the 
hill. An artillery duel is n curious affair. 

Climbing higher up the hillside —indeed quite to the 
very crest of the range — wo had a wider view of the 
battlefield of the Meuse, which .strotclios, taking the 
German line, from Vauquois, tliiough the Bois de Mont- 
faucon to the north-east, through h'labas to Azannes, 
then south to Orncs to the east of I'ltain, then .soiith-w'ost 
to Maizeray, (hen south-west to Les Kparges, thence 
almost in a straight line tliroiigh Arnorvillo to St. Miliiol. 
Krom t>io point upon wliieh wo were standing, facing 
north-east., a ragged white lines in the plain inarkiid the 
(jerinan trenches. Behind it, across the wood of Mont- 
faueon, set like a piece of jailo in the silver of innumerable 
lakes and stream.s, rose the pointed spire of Montfaneon, 
its outline bIuiTO<l by a cloud of .‘^nioke hanging ovc*r the 
village, 'rho sound of guns tiring upon Montfaucon was 
mufllod by the cushion of the intervening liill and forest. 
Never was there siicli a pleasantly peaceful afternoon. 

Suddenly, with a soaring roar over the woods in the 
foreground, four shells from the battery near wlui'h we 
siooii sped out towards the hidden Oeriuaus. It all 
Boomed very ainilos.s until General Sarruil, pointing 
overhead, explained this sudden activity. An aeroplane 
wf)rking with this battery had transinitted hy w’iiH*less 



IN THE CHAMPAGNE DISTRICT. 
French soldiers searching for Germans in a 
village farmhouse* 


the result of its reconnaissance. Little specks of lights 
such as splinter the daTkno.<!is of the night on an overhead 
electric tramway, showed bright cv^ea against the day- 
light sky as battery after battery came into action. All 
seemed a.s if anxious to join in the conversation— bass, 
alto and tenor made their voices heard — and dow^i in 
tVic plain along the tree-lined roiul the men in the trentihes 
stopped their game of dominoes and prepared to add an 
a.sthmatic soprano of musketry to the general c'horus. 

Day and night this apparently aimlc.^.s artillery duel 
fills the hills with the sound of the banging of big gong.s. 
l>ay and night French cavalry patrol the two neutral 
zones, the no-man*s land loft between l^tain and Maute- 
<’i»iir, botw’cen Heriiievillo and Wareq, w'atching for 
any sign of advance by the enemy thi'ough these two 
inviting corridor^, .stninhlitig civery now and again upon 
a German patrol ongageil upon tVio same ini-^.'^ion, and 
adding tlu'ir weekly quota to the list of killed and 
w'ouuded. 

It is the men in the trenches who are giving Verdun 
her elbow room. It is the artillery wliich renders their 
existence possildo. 

It was the samo story :ill along (he line. The 
men in the trenches gave Verdun and Toul 
and Ki>inal and Belfort elbow room, and the 
artillery made their existence possible. As the 
result of their combined operations the Germans 
were everywhere pressed slowly back, or at huist 
prevented from advancing, through tJie five 
months from Oedober to Feliruary. Betwe(?n 
Verdun and the Vosges this pressure on the 
enemy’s line's was most sevt^re at certain points 
of particular strategic valu<\ Thus in the 
Wo('vro. though it was kept up without inter- 
mission on both sides of the St. Mihiel wedge, 
it was mo«t vigorous in the neig}i})ourhood of 
l^f.ain, on thi3 line between Frf'snes at.\^l St. 
Milut‘1, and on tlic southern side of the wt'dge at 
the forest of A])rem()iit and the Bois de Mort- 
^ilare, a little south of Thiaucourt. The? 
reasons for this wore two -fold. It w'as never 
the French ])olicy to t*lear tlic enemy out of the 
Woevro by hammering at the point of the 
wedge. The strength of the fort in tlus Camp 
<les Homains, f*lose to St. Mihit'l, made its 
western oxtrfunity almost irniiregnable, c^xcept 
at the cost of very heavy lossc's. Their main 
idea, therefore, was to compel the Germans to 
evacuate St. Mihiel and the Camp des Homains 
by bringing lateral pressures to bear at the other 
end of the two sides, so as to jiress them to- 
gether like the legs of a pair of compasses. 
At the same time they wislied to get at the 
strategic railway by which the enemy br< night 
their supplies to St. Mihiel through the TrouiSo 
de Spada. The fighting was therefoie most 
severe at the points which best lent themselves 
to the prosecution of these two objects, both of 
which were intended to compel the retreat of 
the Germans from ths point of the wedge. 
North of Nancy there was in the same way a. 
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prolonged siiceession of infantry and artillery 
engagements all througli the winter, near Pont- 
*\-Mousson. in the Bois le Pr^tre. Very slowly, 
foot by foot and trench by trench, and not 
without splendid courage and many costly 
rebuffs, the French fought their way through 
the wood, and therefore along the valley of the 
Moselle, towards INIetz. Measiu-ed in miles, 
or even yards, the advantage gained, at great 
expense, w’as trifling. But it prepared the way 
for a possible advance on the fortress in that 
direction, and at the same time presst*d the 
enemy back towards the frontier, in the same 
way as the less well known operations lower 
down in the forest of Pasr^)y, and in front of 
Badonviller. As the Germans were actually 
at first, and technically afterwards, the attack- 
ing force, they could hardly look upon the 
general result of the winter campaign on this 
part* of the line as satisfactory. They had 
killed or deported as hostages a large number 



BARKKl) WIRE DEFENCES IN FRANCE. 
French sentry in his dufout behind entani(lements 
on a main road. Inset : Bringing in the wounded 
in the Ar^onne. 

of innocent non-eombatants, and had pillaged 
and burnt the villages and towms in w'hich they 
lived, and they liad driven back tlio French 
army which tried to invado Lorraine. But at 
tho end of February they were almost as far 
from their original goal as they were before tlio 
war began, and much further from it than at the 
end of August. 

Alsace and the Vosges. 

In Alsace? and the Vosges they farcil still 
w'orse, since here the French had still a strong 
footing, though their positions wore not as far 
advanced as they were at tho beginning of tho 
w^ar, when at oiio timo they penetrated w'ithin 
ten miles of the Rhino. For this parj^ial 
retirement there w^ero tw^o reasons. Jt was 
due, in the first part of the campaign, to mis- 
takes of generalship which followed on tho 
brilliant opening. After the first occupation of 
IVTiilhausen, the French retreateil because they 
were obliged to by a defeat on the s{)ot. '^rhey 
fell back from Mulhtausen tho s(»cond timo 
because of the reverses suffered further north, at 
Morhange and elsewhere, as tho result of which 
General JofTro decided to reduce tho size of the 
army in Alsace, so as to concentrate stronger 
forces at tho points where tho need for the timo 
being was greatest. In subsequent operations 
during the course of tho winter on practically 
every occasion when the French withdrew 
nearer to their own frontier, they "ilid so in 
order to avoid useless loss of life in holding 
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positions not so strong or so stmtogically 
iinf)ortant as others fiirtiier bwk. 

From a military point of view' thq^ campaign 
in Alsaco up to th(‘. end of Februrfy was not 
of great importance. There w'as plenty of hard 
lighting in the Vosges and the long narrow 
plateau, twenty miles across, betwecjn them and 
the Rhine, but neither side made use of such 
large bodies of troops as Avere employed along 
the rest of the front. The moral effect, how- 
ever, of the continued French occupation of 
part of the annexed province was considerable 
in both countries. The French were elated and 
the (Jermans proportionately depressed by the 
partial undoing of one of the visible results of 
the war of 1870. In Alsaco itself the behavioiu* 
f)f the Germans greatly increased the dislike 
w'itli which they were already regarded by a 
largti part of the inhabitants. In the big 
towns, from the begimiing of the w'ar, they 
systcjinatically kept tliem in a state of complete 
ignorance f)f everything that did not tell in their 
favour. In Miilhausen, for instance, and also in 
M(‘t'/. and Strassliurg, the new.s of the battle of 
the Marne and of every otlier success of the 
Allies was can*fully concealed, and on the other 
hand the ext<nit of German triumphs was 
greatly t^xaggerated. Spies and informers made 
life intolerable for all who wore suspected of 
pro-French sympathies, and oven the speaking 
of Fremch was automatically suspended, as it 
was certain to lend to denunciation. No one 
dare<l to risk it. AVhen the German troops eamo 
back to Miilhausen after the first occupation, 
tliey proceeded to round up tw'O or three 
hundred of the male inhabitants who w’ere 
foriugners, including a large nimiber of Fivneh 
Alsatians, and imprisoned them for varying 
periods in the int trior of Germany. There 
win* people of all clas.ses and ages among tliem, 
rich manufacturers and poor artizans, old and 
young, and all were treated w4th the same 
callous inhumanity (their only crime being 
that they were not Germans), except that the 
handful of Fnglish, whatever their station, 
were bullied and hrowbt'att'ii more than the 
rest and set to do the most degrading tasks. 
On the evening of their arrest, before they were 
takf*ii away from Miilhausen, the whole body of 
the prisoners wore suddenly ordered to form 
themselves into ranks, and the first rank w’ero 
clwMi jilaced against a wall opposite to a few* 
tih's of soldiers who went through the motions 
of loading and presenting their rifles. The 
unfortiuiato men naturally concluded that their 


last hour had come, when suddonly^ the’ officer 
wdio was presiding over the heartless ceremony 
stepped Jorward and explained brutally that 
now they knew^ wdiat would happen to them if 
they showed any signs of insubordination. 
In all the shameful story of the calloiiB eruelty 
of the Germans during the war it would be 
difficult to find a more glaring example of the 
way in wliich the lust of conquest had blinded 
a part of the nation to the most elementary 
principles of right and wrong. 

After the second retreat from Miilhausen the 
army of Alsace, very mucli Aveakened by the 
removal of some of its units to different parts 
of the frontier, proceeded to entrench itself in 
front of Belfort along a line of about 25 miles, 
starting from Tluinn at the foot of tlie Vosges, 
and passing between Dannemarit^ and Altkirch 
to Moos, near the junction of thti^ French, 
German and Swiss front ie^rs. Supported by 
the garrison of Belfort thc;y held this line all 
through the autumn, in spite of many flotc'r- 
mined efforts to dislodge them, beside?^ making 
it the base for constant reconnaissane(*s in force, 
Avhich sometimes advanet'd 20 miles into the 
enemy’s country. During llie winter, when 
tlio rain-soaked ground began to make manoeu- 
vres of this kind almost impossible, in ordi^r to 
avoid wintering in the open country and 
because of the floods which tlireatc'ned to cut 
them off from tlaar base of supply, they fell 
back a little nearer to Belfort, on the railway 
bc»tAA'een Dannemarie and Pfett<'rliausen, in tlu* 
valley of the lairgu(\ The enemy, who eom- 
manded the railway north of Pfirt by Altkireh 
to Miilhausen, and from tliere to Gernay, <lid 
not suffer from the same dinicullies of transport, 
and Avero able to occupy the Aarious jjositions 
as they AAcre evacuated by the French, but 
only after they had retired of their own aetroril. 
Not one of them w’as taken by assault, aial 
through most- of December there was liardly 
any fighting in Haute Alsaei' bi'yond trifling 
skirmishes and affairs betAAcen the outpo.'-ts. 
But about Christmas snow began to fall, and 
as .soon as the frost had made inarching more 
possibles the Frc'iieh resumed the offensive. 
They had in the meantime received reinforce- 
ments, consisting partly of Alpine troops Avbo 
were used to maiia'uvring in the snow, and 
they succeeded quickly in gaining scA^eral 
important strategic position.^ near Stein bach 
and Altkirch, from which they Averc able to 
threaten Miilhauf^en from two directions at 
once. To this the Germans replied by bringing 
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down fresli troops from the north of France 
and strengthening their artillery, which np to 
that time lind been rather weak. From now 
onwards the campaign in Haute Alsace settled 
down for the most part into the stubborn 
snail’s pac^^ warfare of the trenches. Bui every 
now’ and then there were exceptions. Between 
December 27 and January 8 there was tierce 
lighting for the possession of the point 425 
near (Vrnay. and the Germans finally succeeded 
by a characteristic at I nek in column, in estab- 
lishing themselves on the side of tlio hill. 
Another position in the same district, a short 
distance farther to the north, a few mih^s above 
Thann, which became tlie centn^ of a prolonged 
struggle, was the hill of Hartmiinns\vc‘iJerkopf, 
2,868 feet above the level of the sea. At the 
end of December the? (Germans held thti t^ast 
slope and the Freneii tlie west. Jii tlit3 lirst 
days of the new* year the V^remdi eajjlured the 
summit, and estahlislied on it a pt*st of about 
one coiiijiany in strength. A German dt^tach- 
ment of two battalions was ordered to dislodge 
them. Ai>[)roaching the hill from tlie east, 
they attacked two bodit's of Fr<m(!h troops, 
lirst at Hirz(‘nstein, to the south of their 
obj(?etive, and then in the d<'pivssion Udween 
llartinannsw^eilerkopf and Molkcnrein, another 


steep mountain a mile or two to the west of it, 
a dangerous but clover movement wdiich w’as 
rewarded with success. The small detachment 
of Alpine t^ops on the top of Hartmanns - 
w’cilorkopf w’os thus completely cut off from 
its base, but for se\'eral days from their strongly 
entrenched position kt'pt up a gallant fight 
against the much stronger force of tin? enemy. 
At last about 40 of the ehass(uirs, mounted on 
skis, detcrii lined to make sortie and try to 
join the main body. The tirder was given to 
fix baj’oiiets, and, headed by two ollieers, with 
loud cries of Vivo la France,” the little body 
of lieroes glissaded down ovi*r tht' frozen snow 
right into tlie middle of the (Miemy. At the 
eial of a fmv minutes of lieree liand to hand 
fighting not a single Kn ‘iKihinaii was left alive. 
The rest of the company at the top of tlie lull 
fought on bravely till tw’o-thirds of their number 
and all of their ammunition was gone, and then 
were linally ovi?rcome. For the time being 
Hartmannswejlc*rkoi)f was lost to tho Fn^nch, 
but they still held the almost impregnable 
mountain of INlolkenrein, the eliief [leak of the 
district, 3,375 ft‘et high, close to it, and el’fee- 
tiially barring tho entraneo to the iiiiddlo and 
vippca* parts of tho valley. 

b’roin tho end of .laimary onwards both sides 
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iiuulf* several atta<*ks in various parts of Alsace 
without gaining any material advantage. 
Cernay, Miilhausen, and the I<.hinc3- Khone canal 
wen* tlie chi(4 objectives of tli(3 French ; the 
most vigorous fighting was round Altkirch, 
betw(<*n Asj)aeli an<i Heidw(*ilcr, to the north 
of the town, and in the forest of llirzba<*h, just 
soutli of it. 7’lio affair at Aspacli was par- 
ti(;ul}U']y violent, and in tlie end the French, 
as tli(j r(‘sult of a brilliant bayonet charge, 
succ(.‘ed(*d in (\sta}>lisliing themselves well in 
front of th(;ir original position. (Generally 
spc'uking, tho fighting in the rest of Alsaee up 
to the end of .F(?bruary consisted chiefly of a 
violent s(*ries of artilk*ry duels, though even 
tliese were conducted with great difliculty 
owing to th(i flooded state of tlie eountry. Jlotli 
sides were waiting for the .sjiring to come, and 
then* was little change in the relative positions 
of tlie two armies. I hit tlu* net n^sult was in 
favour of tlie Fn‘neh. They held not only tho 
eresis of the Vosges, but tlio valleys running 
down through them to the ])lain of tho Rhine, 
and at the hiwrT ends of tho valleys they 
<*ontinued to resist su(!cessfully t.he efforts of 
tlie Ciermans to force a way up them into 
France. SoufJi of the rangi; they had estiib- 


li.shcd tt strong line acros.s the entrance to the 
Troueo of Belfort, and by advancing towards 
Aliilhausen and Altkirch had practically shut 
them out from any hope they might have had 
of making a direct attack on the famous fortn'ss. 
Bef}>re tho coming of spring, therefore, it 
seemed likely that J^elfort (which was further 
protected by many milc's of lunvly constructed 
entrenchments) would remain, as in 1870, 
unsubdued and even unaU<^'f‘k<'^l* 

But that was the oni* solitary point in wdiich 
there was any resemblance at all between the 
state of affairs in 1870 and at the beginning of 
101 f). Everything else was diffc'rent, and the 
wholn of tin; changes was strongly in favour of 
France* and her alliens. The (Germans had come 
onetj again, but they had not eoii(|uore*d. The 
France tliat tliey found tliis time was a united 
France, lM‘ad(‘d by a united rJov(*rmnent, and 
defended by a united army — an army [lurged 
of its ineonii»etent oflieers, burning witli 
indignation at the wanton attack that had be(>n 
made upon tho freedom ol Franco and of 
Europe, and imfliru^liing in its resolve to light 
and to go on tighiing, no matter how great the 
cost, till all fears of another sucli attack w^ere 
at an (*nd. 
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Facsimile of official visv of the Mayor of Badonvillcr, Monsieur Benoit, on 
the passport of the “Times” special correspondent in the East of France. 
Badonviller was three times occupied by the Clermans, who took away all 
the official stamps of the town except the one pictured above, which is 
that of the “ Tueries,” a local slau^thtcr-housc. The wife of the Mayor 
(whose signature forms part of the vise) was shot by the Germans in the 
street before his eyes. 



CHAPTER LXII. 


THE BATTLE OE YPRES 
(EIRST PHASE). 


The Openinc: Move« oe the Hattle of Ypres — The French Advance to Kocleks, and the 
British on Menin and Lilli-: — Duke of Wurtemherc Heavily Hein forced — Vktouv oi<’ tiho 
Germans at Roulers — Arrival of Sir Douclas IIaio and I. Corps - Situation on Octoher 19 
— The Field of Battle — Stronc and Weak Points of the Allied I’osition — Attempt of 
Sir Douglas Batg to Break the (German Centre North of the I as — 'I’he Allies Orliged to 
Fight a Defensive Battle — Le (Jheir Lost- (Jeneral Hunter Weston Retakes it on the 
21st- The Battle of Octoher 22; Retirement of Sir Horace Smuiii-Dorrien to the Line 
Givencity-Neuvk Chapelle-Fauquissart ; (’avaluv C'orps Keinfori ei) hy Indian Infantry' ; 
The 7th Infantry' Division in Danger; 'Phe Jhne of the 1. (’orps Broken near J’ilkem — 
T5attle of October 29 ; 'riii-; British Drive Back the Germans and Sam-j the Day — Arrival 
OF French 9th Corps. 


W ITILF, as related in (9iaptor L!V., 
the Duke of W'lirtembero from 
October 10 to 23 was striiRplinp in 
fac(' of the Belgian Army and 
Ronarc li’s Marines tf) cross the Ys<t, a battles 
of tlie most des])er{ite nature was proeex'ding 
from Dixmialc to Ann^ntien's and from 
Armentieros to La Bassee. It aiMso out of the 
efforts of the Allies to take the initiative against 
tlie Germans. 

The f)laii of campaign adopted hy Joffre and 
Frt'nch was to fight a defeiisivT* lialfle with the 
left wing of tlieir armies on the \.ser and to 
attack with their eenire in front ot \ pres and 
with their right south «)f tlie Lys. On tho 
17th, wlieii (he Germans were slielling tho 
Belgians in the villages east of tlie \ser, 
tho cavalry of Do Mi try cleared the Forest of 
llouthulst of (lie Germans; tlie 3rd British 
Cavalry Division extended its left to West- 
roosebeke and its right to Droogen brood hoek. 
The next day (the 18th) Ronare’h reoccupied 
Ecssen, the mounted African troops threatened 
Bovekerko and tho woods of Couekelaere, 
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.D(' Mitry’s cavalry cntc-red (kirttanarek and 
Koulers, tla* 7tli British lnfantr\' Division 
mnrelied on Menin, and oiir Cavalry Corps 
pressed down the north hank of the- Lys to 
lussist in capturing the bridge-lieails over lh(‘ 
river. 

'Pile 111. CorjKs, norlli of f h(' Lys, on the 17th 
had occupied L(' Glieir at Hm' eastern edge of 
tho Bois do IMoogsteort opposift- Pont Roiigi', 
and its centre and right wing extended over 
tho Lys towards Radinghem on tho ridge be- 
tween tlie Lys and tlie La Ba.sso(i-Iallo Canal.* 
'J’liough the enemy had lieen heavily rein- 
forced, on tlie ISth Pulteney eaptnrcfl Radirig- 
lieni, Ennetier(‘s, Capinghem, at which last- 
mentioned village tla^ BrifisJi troojis were 
between Forts Fnglos and Carnot, the two 
works guarding LilJii from an attack on tlie 
\v<‘st. The l(‘ft of (he 111. 0>rps was astride 
tho J^ys, 49(1 yards south of Frelinghien, 
its right in toucli with Connean’s Cavalry 
Corps. Beyond Conneau’s Cavalry the Tl. 

* The Corps of tliu TIriti.sli Expodiliunary Foroo ar« 
liiiinbcrod in Koinaa figures. 
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ON GUARD. 

A Briiish sentry on the walls of a ruined 
chSiteau. 


Corj)8 had on the 17th taken Aubers on 
the ridge and Herlies to its south, and the 
next day it gallantly repulsed several severe 
counter-attacks. If the ridge could be held, 
the Germans might be driven from Lille 
and La Bass^e. 

So far the only misadventure in the battle had 
been the repulse of the 7th Infantry Division, 
which had been unable to take Menin. Mr. 
Underwood, an interpreter to the Stall of the 
2 1st Infantry Brigade, describes some of the 
fighting of that Division on the 18th. The 
21st Brigade before dawn had marched to 
Becolaero and moved on Terhand : 

Tlie troops innrfliod out of Ciholnvelt at 4.30 a.m., 
and arrived at Bccelaore 7. .30 a.rn. The 22nd R.F.A. 
opened fire on our loft, and the battle began. This was 
the baptism of fire for most of our brigade, and tlioy 
stuck it well. At 8.30 a.rn. the whole lino advanced to 
^’erhand. At 11 a.m. our first casualtie.s were reported : 

1 ofiicor killed and 2 wounded in the Hedfordshiro.s, and 
20 men wounded. We took up our quarter®^ at five 
o’clock in a farmhouse 200 yard.s in rear of 'I’erhaiul wind- 
mill. A battery of our guns was posted there, and 
opened fire on tire enemy. The farmer, his wife, two 
daughters, and ono son, with two rofugoo women and 
throe chiklrcn from Ghent, were also there. The battery 
had hardly opened fire when the oneirry replied, and 
soon the sht^lls were whirring right over the farmhouse, 
much to the disconrfituro of the inmates. IJy .‘<ix o’clock 
our gun.s had silencorl the enemy’s batteries, and wo were 
once more al peace ; but the shells had done a good <loal 
of damage to M'crhand village. AVc did not undress that 
night, as wo expected a night attack. This, however, 
did not mature. 

The explanation of the Allied offensive 
north of the Lys is a siiiiplo ono. For their 
operations agtiinst the Allied line north of 
the Lys the Germans were bound to keep 
hold of the Monin-Uoulcrs-Thourout-OsLond 
highway, because from it proceeded west- 
wards all the roads })y which they could 
approach the Allied line between Ypros and the 
sea. IMoreovcr, a little to the east of it ran the 
Lillo-lNIenin-Thourout-Ostend railway, joined 
at Koulers, Lichtervelde, and Thourout by 
lines connecting with Liege and thence with 
the strategic railways of Germany. Joffre’s 
object was to cut the Menin-Ostend road and 
railroad. 

On the morning of the 19th, though Msnin 
liad not been taken by the 7th Infantry 
Division, Roulcrs was in the possession of the 
French, and French cavalry was menacing from 
Cortomarck both Lichtervelde and Thourout, 
and the African horsemen ntar Couckelaero 
w^ero advancing north-east of the latter town. 
Other troops were coming up ; the I. Corps 
(Sir Doughui? Haig’s) was detraining between 
St. Oraer and Hazebrouck, and marching on 
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Ypres ; tho Lahore Divwion of the Indian 
Army was assembling behind the IT. Corps. 
The British monitors and destroyers, com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Hood, had made 
their unexpected appearance off tho coast, 
and were protecting the left wing of the 
Belgians along tho Yser. 

On their side the Germans had been heavily 
reinforced. For example, three Reserve Corps 
(Nos. 26, 27, and 28) had reached Courtrai 
from Germany. Each company in them was 
composed of 100 Volunteers — some of whom 
had had about six or seven weeks’ training — • 
100 Reservists (Landwehr Reserve), aged 
from thirty-one to thirty -six, and 40 Landwehr- 
Ersatz Reserve between thirty-six and thirty- 
nine years of age. The officers and equipment 
(many soldiers had olisolete rifles) miglit be of 
inferior quality but the men were full of enthu- 
siasm. An inhabitant of Courtrai, on whom 
three officers — respectively an evangelical 
ch^rgyman, a doctor of classical philology, 
and a commercial traveller — were quartered, 
relates that, in answer to his question whether 
they “ expected to meet tho Brit ish,” one of 
his ” guests,” who t-wo days later was wounded, 
replied : ” Oh, yes, we’ve come to see thorn run ; 
that’s all their long legs are good for. We shall 
bo in Calais before the end of the week.” On 
the 19th (Monday), as the men wen^ about to 
march to tho fii'ld of battle, their officers 
announced to tliem an encouraging piece of 
nows: “Boys,” they saitl, ‘‘you’ll }>e glad to 
hear that Baris f<*ll into our hands last night.” 
The soldiers, some of whom danced for joy, 
sang the ‘‘ VVaeht am Rhein,” and a. song 
specially coin]>os(‘d for the c‘ntry of the Germans 
into Baris. One of them, who had hceii already 
in fho fighting line, however, observ (*d : ‘‘ Un- 
fortunately, this is tho fourth time we have 
liad the fall of Baris announced to us ! ” The' 
soldiers were given half-aii-hour’s leave to 
drink to the triumph of tho Fath(‘rland, and 
under the influence of stimulants such sceptical 
utterances fell on unappreciative cars. 

Reinforced on their centre and wings the 
Germans on tho 1 9th took the offensive. 1 ssuing 
from Ostend and (‘xposing themselves to tho 
fire of the British flotilla, they assaulted 
Lombartzyde, the Belgian advanced post in 
front of Nieuport. Their attacks w ere repulsed 
with heavy losses. On the right bank of the 
Yser between Nieuport and Dixmude they fell 
upon tho Belgians in Keyem and Beerst. 
Keyem held out, but Beerst w^as taken and 



THE PERISCOPE. 
Seeinfl without being seen. 
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then rcicaptnred by the French Marines and 
part of the Belgian 5th Division from Dixinude. 
Eventually the Allies were conn)elled to retire 
from this point and also from Keyem, as the 
(Germans had captured Kouh^rs, and thus were 
able to threatem the right flank of the 
Allied Army on the Yser. They find forced 
back the X^Venrh cavalry demonstrating 
towards the Roulers-Thourout-Ostend road, 
and they liad advanced along the high road 
which branches off from it three miles north of 
RoukTS to Hooglede. On the hill of Ilooglede, 
German artillery had ))een posted, and, covered 
by it, tlio German infantry descended to attack 
Roulers. 

From the Bruges -C^^urtrai road other columns 


Men in and establish himself on the Roulers - 
Menin road. To cover tho advance of tho 7th 
Infantry Division on Menin, Byng’s Cavalry 
Division (the 3rd), placed on its left, had 
pushed eastwards from the line Westrooso- 
beke-Moorslode. By 10 a.m. the 7th Cavalry 



of tho Germans had marched on that town, 
which was shelli'd fr<nn Ardoyo and from 
Tseghem. By nightfall Roulers was once 
more held by the enemy and its defenders had 
withdrawn to Oostniouwkerke. Tho African 
Cavalry on the extreme left were even brought 
back bidiiud tho Ypres-Yser canal. 

While the battle of Roulers was proceeding, 
another attempt was being made by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson with the IV. Corps to capture 


BELGIAN REFUGEES LEAVE THEIR 
COUNTRY. 

Top picture: Crowds at Ghent outside the Town 
Hall waiting to obtain passports to permit them 
to travel to England. Centre : Arrival of refugees 
at the Gare du Nord, Paris. Bottom picture : 

Waiting on the Quayside at Ostend. 

Brigade w'as in touch with considerable bodies 
of the enemy and had to fall back. North 
of Moorsk^dt' “ K *’ Battery of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, which hot! been attached 
to tho brigade, cat no into action and afforded 
it great assistance. From Moorslodo and 
Droogenbroodhoek the 6tVi Brigade, aided by 
“ C ” Batttjry and protected by tlio 7th Brigade, 
had pushed ahead to St. Pieter and thenc<5 
hod crossed the Roulers -Menin road, and after 
a brisk action occupied Ledeghein on tho 
Roulers-Menin railroad and Rolleghoincappelle. 
In the meantime the 7th Infantry Brigade 
from the edge of tho belt of woods which to 
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THK BUIXilANS IN THE TRENCHHvS. 
The famous 7th Regiment of the Line. 


the south and cast of Ypres stretches freiii the 
end of the Mont-dos-Cats ridge to Zoimoboko 
had been heavily (‘ngaged with tlie enemy, 
who at Meiiin and Wervicci had crossed to the 
north bank of the Lys. The Division mad<‘ 
some little progress, and, with the (ith Cavalry 
Brigade in Lcdeghem and llolleghemcappelle, 
there was a prosi)e(;t that Men in and Wcrvicq 
might bo taken. 

But the German victory at Koulers, com- 
bined with thti movement of the enemy from 
Coiirtrai on Ledegluan, obliged Sir Hemy 
Rawlinson to suspend the advance of Clapper’s 
Division. The 7th (Cavalry Brigade had 
had to bo withdrawn to the high ground east 
of Moorslede, on which villagt* tla* Gth Cavalry 
Brigade, pm’sued by consid('rabl(^ forct's from 
Courtrai, was being gradually brought back 
from Lodeglaan and iiolN'gliemcappello. 
Covered by tla^ 7th Cavalry Jh-igado, it retired 
through Moorslede, and at nightfall it was 
in billets in and round Poclcapp{*lle, south of 
the Forest of Ilouthiilst, on the Iloogledo- 
Westroosebeke - Ypres highway. Tlie 7th 
Cavalry Brigade, under a heavy shell fire, 
effected its retreat to Zonnebeke, south of 
Poelcappellc on tho Koulers -Ypres railroad, 
and French cavalry occupied Passchendaele 
•between Zonnebeke and Westroosebeke. d'he 
7th Infantry Brigade by sunset was in its old 
position from Zandvoorde through Kruiseik to 
Gheluvelt, and to the north of that village ; 
its left was prolonged by the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade, and, beyond Zonnebeke, by tho 
French as far (is Westroosebeke. 

Thus the Germans on the 19th had recovered 
most of the Koulcrs-Dixmude road and all 
the Menin-Roulers-Thourout-Ostend road and 
railroad; they were threatening the route from 


\V estroosebekf* to W'erv'icq. The northern 
end of it rf)und Westroosebeke was held by 
the Fnaich, but lower down towards Wervicq, 
which was in the hands of the Germans, [>art ies 
of the enemy had crossed to the wt*stt‘rn side 
of the road. 

It was mulcr such critical cinMimstnncca 
that Sir John French on the night of the 19th 
met 8ir Douglas Haig. As, aft(‘r Sir .John, 
Sir Douglas was perhaps the most important 
British oflicer who took part in tho battle of 
Ypres, it may not here be out of place to 
supply the reader with a bri(*f biography of 
tho soldier whose nanu' will always bo asso- 
ciated with that of the 1. Corps. 

Throe ycMirs the junior of Sir Horace ISmith- 
Dorrien — the other of Sir John French’s 
principal liciutenants at the battles of Mens, 
Lo Cateau, the Marne, tlu' Aisne and Ypr(*s — • 
Sir Douglas Haig was born on Juno 29, 1801. 
He was tho youngest son of John Haig, .J.P., of 
Cameronbridge, Fife. Jh.* was educated at 
Clifton Collcgf* and at Brasenose Colh'ge, 
Oxford. In 188.'> he was gazetb'd to the 
7th Hussai’s, and was Adjutant of that regiment 
from 1888 to 1892, and obtained his ca])taincy 
in 1891. During this time he showed that he 
w'as not only a studious soldier but a dashing 
polo player. From April 28, 189‘1, to March 31. 
1895, he was A.D.C. to the Inspector-General 
of Cavalry, and then passed through Hk? Staff 
College. 

His first active service was with Lord 
Kitchener in tho River War of 1898. Ho was 
present at tho battles of tho Atbara and 
Omdurman, and was mentioned in dispatchi's. 
At tho outbreak of tlu^ South African War 
Major Haig was sent to Natal, and served 
under Sir John French at the actions of Klands- 

:i8— 2 
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laagte, Rietfont<ein and Lombard’s Kop. He 
was on the Staff of Sir John French during the 
operations rouxid Colesberg at the beginning 
of 1900, and accompanied him on his cele- 
brated ride to Kimberley. Later ho took part 
in tlio battles of Paardeberg, Poplar Grove, 
Droifontoin. He was present at the actions 
of Karee Siding, Vet River and Zand River, at 
the takings of Johannesburg and Pretoria, at 
the battle of Diamond Hill, and in the advance 
to Middelburg and Komati Poort. When 
Kritzingor invaded Cape Colony in December, 
1900, Lord Kitchener gave Haig the command 
of four columns sent in pursuit of the Boer 
leader. Haig next joined in the abortive 
efforts to capture De Wet, who had followed 
Kritzinger and Hertzog into the Colony. When 
De Wet and Hertzog returned to the Orange 



PAY-DAY ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
German Infantry being paid in notes. 


Free State, Haig was stationed in the southern 
district, from which he was again transferred — 
in April, 1901 — to Capo Colony. During 
■May he was hunting Kritzinger. On July 16, 
1901, ho became Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
1 7 th Lancers. During the remainder of 
the war lie assisted French in clearing Cape 
Colony. 

Haig loft South Africa with a greatly enhanced 
reputation, and, now a Colonel, ho was appointed 
by Lord Kitchener Inspector -General of Cavalry 
in India (1903-0). Promoted a Major-General 
in 1904, he returned to England in 1900 to 
take up the ]jost of Director of Military Training 
at the Wai’ Ollico. In 1907 he became Director 
of Staff Duties, and in 1909 Chief of the Staff 
in India. Three years later ho w€is given tlie 


command of the Aldershot District, which 
formed practically the I. Army Corps. 

In August, 1914, Haig, a Lieutenant-General, 
proceeded to Franco at the head of the 1. 
Corps. He brilliantly commanded the right 
wing at the battle of Mons and during the 
subsequent retreat, and at the battles of the 
Marne and Aisne highly distinguished himself. 

To what point in the battlefield was the 
I. Corps to bo directed ? 

The bold offensive taken by French and 
General d’Urbal had failed. The Germans at 
Keyem and Beerst were on the banks of the 
Yser. Its waters are carried from Dixmude 
to Nieuport in a channel raised some twenty - 
five feet or so above the fields to the west, 
easy for the Germans to hold if they were in 
possession of it and difficult for the Allies to 
retake. To the west of the banks of the canal 
there were only the low ombanlcment of the 
Dixmude-Nieuport railway and a number 
of dykes and ditches to impede the enemy’s 
advance to Furnes. If this point were gained, 
Nieuport and Dixmude would become un- 
tenable, and the left of the Allies round 
Ypres could bo attacked by the Gormans in 
flank. 

Between Dixmude and Ypros the position was 
also precarious. Part of the Dixmude-Koulcrs 
road had been lost, and, south of it, the Forest 
of Houthulst was being reoccupiod by the 
enemy. 

From Dixmude to Bixschooto the Allied 
line ran along the Y'ser Canal to the old and 
dismantled Fort de Knocke, then along the 
Yperlee Canal towards Ypres. At Bixschootc> 
the Allied line si ruck east and roughly 
formed two sides of a triangle, the apex of 
which was Westroosaboke, eight miles or so 
north-east of Ypres. The base of the triangle 
might bo said to be foraaed by the Yperlee 
Canal, by the city of Ypres, and by the Ypros - 
Comincs Canal as far as Houthem. A glance 
at the map on pages 460-1 will show the reader 
that on enemy debouching from the Forest 
of Houthulst could attack the Bixschoote- 
Langemarck-Poelcappelle-Westrooseboke side of 
this triangle, which was about 7 miles in length. 

The third side of the triangle was ten miles 
long. The Allies, as related, held the main 
road from Westroosebeke through Passchen- 
daele to the neighbourhood of Zonnebeke. 
From Zonnebeke their lino stretched round 
the woods to Gheluvelt on the Monin -Ypres 
road ; thence ft proceeded over the fields 
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to l^uiseik ; from which point it bent west- 
wards to Zandvoorde, and from Zandvoorde it 
descended to Houthem on the Comines-Ypres 
Canal. Behind the line Zonnebeke-Houthem 
the coimtry, which is of a rolling nature, was 
in parts thickly wooded. North of Zonnebeke 
the space in the triangle was fairly open, though 
near the apex there were clumps of trees. 
East of the line Zonnebeke- Westroosebeke, 
towards Roulers, there were more woods. 

Keeping in mind the distance to wliich 
modern guns can throw shells, it is obvious 
that if the Germans arranged their artillery 
in a crescent from the north of Langemarck 
round Westroosebeke to the east of Zonnebeke, 
the position of the Allies in the area Zonneboke- 
Westroosebeke- Langemarck would become very 
perilous. The distance between Zonnebeke 
and Langemarck, which villages are comiected 
by a cross-road, is only four miles, and towards 
the apex of the triangle, between Poelcappelle 
and Passchendaele, the trenches of the defenders 
facing north and east respectively, would bo 
scarcely three miles apart. 

Thus on the north and the north-east the posi- 
tion of the Allies was a bad one, but on the oast 
the belt of woods which extends south of Zomie- 
beke to Gheluvelt and thence to Hollebeke on 
the canal and thereafter to the eastern spurs 
of the ridge of the Mont-des-Cats, opposed a 
substantial barrier to an enemy moving on 
Ypres from the north bank of the Lys between 
Courtrai and Warneton. Most of the trees, 
on the 19th October, were still intact and 
standing. In the tops of some of them sharp- 
shooters or even machine guns could be en- 
sconced, and the branches here and there to 
some extent protected the troops from shrapnel. 
'J"he trunks of the trees stopped or diminished 


the velocity of rifle bullets and the foliage 
screened men and guns from hostile air-craft. 

On the eastern side of the Coi nines -Yprea 
Canal the main approaches to Ypres through 
the woods which, be it noted, were not con- 
tinuous, were — beginning from the canal — tlio 
road from Wervicq on the Lys by Zandvoorde- 
Klein Zilleboke, and Zillebeke, that from Men in 
through Gheluvelt and Hooge, and one from 
Courtrai through Ledeghem-Dadizeele-Torhand- 
Becelaere to Gheluvelt and thence to Hoogiv 
From the north the woods could be turned by 
the road from Roulers by Moorslede and Zonnn- 
beke to Ypres. 

In making their calculations. Sir John French 
and Sir Douglas Haig had to take into account 
that the Germans, who held all the crossings 
of the Lys from Frelinghien, three miles north- 
east of Arrnentieres, to Comines, as well as 
those from Comines to Ghent, might attack 
Ypres from the south. 

The gap I between Zandvoorde through the 
woods to the cloven-mile-long ridge — in places 
two miles wide and some hundreds of feet high 
— of the Mont-dos-Cats, which from Godo- 
waersvelde to Wytschaote and Mossines crosses 
the plain and divides the Poperinghe- Ypres 
road from the Lys, was filled by the two 
Divisions of tho British Cavalry Corps. These 
troops, tho number of which could not much 
have exceeded 4,000 horses, were now being 
used principally as infantry. Crossing tho Lys 
at Warneton and at Coininoa the Germjins 
could advance on Ypres either through Holle 
beko or by tho main road which leads from 
Warneton to St. Eloi. The country south of 
tho line Mossines -Hollebeke was sparsely 
wooded. A cross road connected St. Eloi with 
Vlamertingho between Poperinghe and Ypres, 



AN OLD METHOD REVIVED. 

British troops throwiiig hand-grenades from the trenches. 
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and if St. Eloi, two miles south of Yprcs, were 
captured, not only could that city, which lies 
in a hf)llow, be assaulted, but all the com- 
munications of the Allies through Yprcs south 
•of the Ypros-PojDcringho high road might be 
cut and the ridge of the Mont -des-Cats attacked 
from the north. 

'Fho ridge was of cardinal importance to the 
Allies. If it were occupied, Yprcs, Vlamer- 
tingho and Poporingho must be abandoned, 
and the lino of the Yprcs-Dixmudc-Nicuport 
Canal could not bo maintained. From the ridge 
of the Mont-doa-Cats the German artillery 
w'ould sweep the plain on both sides, and, 
desci'nding from tlie ridge, the German 
infantry would bo at Godewaersvelde on the 
If azebrouck-Poperinghe- Yprcs railroad and at 
Bailleul on the ITazebrouck-Armentieres rail- 


west along the base of the ridge of the Mont- 
dos-Cats was the little river Douvo. Beyond 
it rose Hill 63, a knoll on a low ridge which 
sojiarated the Douvo from the Lys. On the 
other side of this ridge and divided by the 
Yprcs - St. Eloi - Wytschaoto - Mossines - Ploeg - 
stecrt-Arinontioros chauss6e was the Ploeg - 
steer t wood, called by the British troops 
“ Plug Street,” a straggling patch of woodland 
some 3,000 yards long by 1,600 wide. TJie 
ground under the trees was a treacherous bog, 
the roads scarcely passable on account of mud. 

The right flank of the Cavalry Corps rested 
on tlie north-eastern end of tlie wood, a detacli- 
inc*nt holding the hamlet of St. Yves. Along 
the eastern and the south-eastern edges of the 
Bois de Ploegsteert were entrenched units of 
the left wing of the III. Corps. L.e Gheir, 
which is at the south-eastern corner of the 


way. These two lines wt're, with the Dunkirk- 
F u rues -Dix made railroad, the sole railways 
going etistw’ard from the line Dunkirk -Haze- 
brouek-Merville. The ridge of the Mont-des- 


wood, was occupied by the Britisli. The 
remainder of the III. Corps north of the Lys 
W'as disposed bet w’ eon Le Ghoir and the bank 
of the river 400 yards south of Frelinghion. 
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After a fortnight’s fighting the Belgians 
have been relieved and are 
going back for a rest. 

Inset : A message by telephone. 

From the woatorn outskirts of Frelinghieii 
the front of the 111. Corps curved round 
Armenti^res to Radinghem, a village on the 
long, low ridge which divides the flat and 
usually waterlogged plain south of the T^ys 
from the La i3iisseo-Lille Canal. On it are 
the villages of Radinghem, Froinellcs, Aubers, 
Violaines, Givenchy. The ridge is south of 
Givenchy traversed by the La Bassec- Lille 
Canal at Cuinchy, It extends beyond Cuinchy 
to Vermelles, 

(vonneau’s Cavalry Corps and, to its west, 
the II. Corps, were disiDOScd between Radinghem 
and Givenchy. The II. Corps had captured 
Givenchy, V'iolaines, Aubers, and Horlics, and 
Major Daniell with the Royal Irish Regiment 
Jiad just stormed the village of Lo Pilly. 

South of the La Biissoo-Lille Canal the right 
wing of the TI. Corps joined on to the left 
wing of General de Maud’huy’s Army. 

The Cieiman forces operating against tliis 
fifty or so miles long lino of the Allies between the 
sea and La Bassee were in greatly superior 
numbers. The II. Corps and Conneau’s Cavalry 
Corps had been originally opposed by a part 
of the 14th German Corps, four Cavalry 
Divisions and several battalions of Jaegers, but 


from the 19th to the 31st the enemy here were 
reinforced by the remainder of the 14th Corps, 
by a Division of the 7 th Corps, and by a 
brigade of the 3rd Corps. The British III. 
Corps, which was astride the Lys, holding a 
lino from thirteen to fifteen miles long, was also 
outnumbered and outgunned. On the 18th 
8ir John French had directed its commander, 
GcntTal Pultcncy, to drive the enemy eastward 
towards Lille and then to assist the (.’avalry 
I’orps to cross the l-.ys oast of Frclinghion. 
Confronted by the lOth Saxon Corps, at least 
one Division of the 7th Corps, and three or four 
Divisions of Cavalry, and the German troops 
being constantly reinforced from Lille, the 
Cavalry Corps and III. Corps found themselves 
unable to accomplish the task set them. The 
road from Lille to Frelinghien remained in 
the German possession, as also the high road 
which from Lille ptisscs Fort Carnot and crosses 
the Lys at Pont Rouge and by Wameton and 
Wervicq goes to Menin. Behind that road in 
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the section south of the Lys flowed the canalised 
river Deule to Deulemont, where it entered 
the Lys. Protected on his left flank by the 
Doulo and by Forts Carnot and Englos, the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria could throw his 
troops across the Lys to attack Le Choir, the 
wood of Ploegstoert, Messines, Wytschaete, 
St. Eloi, Hollebeke, Zandvoorde, Gheluvelt, 
and Zonnebeke. 

The left wing of the Allies — in a straight 
lino over 120 miles long — was now perpendicular 
to the centre from Coinpiogne to Verdun, 
which centre — about the same length — was 
nearly porjjendicular to a front of similar 
dimensions from Verdun to Belfort. With 
the railroads and motor traction at their dis- 
posal the German leaders could shift their 
trooiDs across the 125 miles separating Lille 
from Verdun more quickly than Joffre could 
transfer his from the neighbourhood of Lille 
to the great fortified camp which barred the 
advance of German Arjnios from Metz on 
Paris. 

For the moment, then, Sir John French 
and Sir Douglas Haig could not count on any 
immediate assistance from the French. Between 
the slag heaps near La Basse' e and the seventy 


feet or so wide Lys, running through a shallow 
depression in the plain, they could oppose to 
the Germans only the II, Corps, Conneau’s 
Cavalry Corps, and a part of the III. Corps ; 
from the Lys northwards to the Bois de 
Ploegstoert the remainder of the III. Corps, 
thence to Zandvoorde the Cavalry Corps ; 
from Zandvoorde to Ghcluvelt on the Ypres- 
Mcnin road, and from Ghcluvelt to Zonnebeke, 
the 7th Infantry Division, with the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade round Zonnebeke. Between Zonne- 
beke and Westroosebeke and south-west- 
ward to Poelcappelle detachments of General 
d^Urbal’s Army, which then consisted of no 
more than two Territorial Divisions and four 
Cavalry Divisions, with the British 6tli 
Cavalry Brigade, presented a thin line to 
the Germans on the north and north-east 
of Ypres. From Poelcappelle to Bixschooto 
some French Cavalry and Territorials, whoso 
left extended to the junction of the Yperleo 
Canal with the Yser, and, along the Yser to 
Dixrnude, mounted African troops and part 
of the Fifth Belgian Division had to defend a 
liiH^ of fifteen miles. Round and in Dixrnude, 
which could bo attacked from three sides, 
were, indeed, the rest of this Division and the 



THE BRITISH HEADQUARTERS STAFF. 

Sir John French and his Staff passinj^ through a French village near the Belgian frontier. 
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A BKITISH SCOUT. 

On the look-out from the loft of a wrecked farmhouse. 


6,001) Marines of Ronarc’h. But only tho 
4th and 1st Belgian Divisions hold tho Yser 
Canal to tho region of Nieuport. Tho 2nd 
Belgian Division, tissisted by a detachment 
of British sailors from tho monitor Sovc*rn, 
under Lieut. K. S. Wise, with some machine 
guns, was posted in and to tho cast of Nieu- 
port. It was flanked by tho British flotilla 
moving along tho coast from Nitjuport Bains 
to Ostend. 

With tlio exception of the Laliore Division, 
whi(di had never before faced European 
troops, and the I. Corps, there wore practically 
no reserves behind tho fifty mile or so long line 
of battle. Tho Belgian troops were exhausted 
by over two months’ fighting ; they were 
dispirited by the loss of Liege, Brussels, Namur, 
Antwerp, (flient, Bruges, and Ostend. The 
handful of French Marines were mostly raw 
troo])s, and tho remainder of tho Allied Army 
was becoming stale from constant marching 
and entrenching and battling against larger 
iiumb(?rs and predominating artillery. 

To quote his own words. Sir John French 
“ know that tho enemy were by this time in 
greatly superior strength on tho Lys, and that 
th(' II., III., Cavalry, and IV. Corps wore 
holding a much wider front than their numbers 
and strength warranted, and ... it would 
have appeared wise to throw the I. Corps 
in to strengthen the line.” But ho had already 
decided to move Sir Douglas Haig’s Corps to 


the north of Ypres in order to relievo tho 
German pressure on tho Yser. The I. Corps 
was to advance tlirough Ypres on Thourout 
and through Thourout on Bruges. At Thourout 
and Bruges it would bo athwart tho com- 
munications of the Duke of WurtemhiTg’s 
Army, which, if Brug(»s were occupied, would 
havo to evacuate the coast lino from Ostend 
to tho Dutch frontier. Then, if it were feasible, 
Sir Douglas was to drive tho Gormans towards 
Ghent. 

This bold and, as it turned out, unrealizable 
project was based primarily on tho considera- 
tion that Sir Doughis, ” would probably not 
bo opposed north of Ypres by much more than 
tho 3rd Reservo Corps,” which had sufftTod 
consid<‘ra})ly, and by “ ono or two Landwohr 
Divisions.” The loading idea was to move 
tho extreme left of the Allied Armies to the 
north bank of the Lys from Frelinghion (cj 
Ghent. 

De Mitry’s Cavalry was to operate on the hd't 
wing of the I. Corps. Byng’s Cavalry was to 
be on Haig’s right. Tho 7th Infantry Division 
would, according to circumstances, c'ither 
remain on the defensive round tho woods to 
the east of Ypres or support tlio advance to 
the north. 

The Cavalry Corps from Zandvoordo to the 
wood of Plocgstoert, and tho III. Corps from 
Le Gheir across the Lys to tho Radinghem- 
Givenchy ridge, Conneau’s Cavalry Corps, 
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THE BRITISH TKOHFS IN FARMHOUSES. 

An old deserted farmhouse near the British trcnchesi which has been converted into billets for the 
troops, who are here seen enterint^ the loft. On the ri^ht : A seri^eants’ mess in a ruined farmhouse. 
‘Fhe remnants of the wall are strenj^thened with sandbags. 


«nd Uio II. Corps (Siuitlid^orrioii’s) wore 
to ri'nuiiii on tho clofoiisive. 

“ 1 fully n*uli/.(‘<l,” says Sir John French, 
“ the; diflicult lask which lay before us, and the 
onerous rdh' wiiicli the Hritish Army was calh^d 
upon to fulfil. . . . No more arduous task 
lias ev('r been a.ssi^ned to llritish soldii*rs ; 
and in all <.heii* splendid history there is no 
instance ot their having answered so luag- 
nificeiitly to lli<* d('spc*rate calls wliich of 
neci'ssity were made upon them.” 

Sir John h’reneh relieil on the qualities of 
(he British troops ; he also reckoned (hat 
if Sir Douglas Maig woilged his Dorps between 


tho Arniios of tho Duko of Wnrtemberg and 
tho Crown Princo of Bavaria, ho would bo 
ra[)idly reinforced by French troops, J„ater, 
it may bo mentioned, Foch transported by 
automobile some 70,000 men to the r(?gion of 
Ypros. 

Sir Douglas Haig was unable to earry out 
Sir John’s instructions. Tho nows that the 
British Kxpeditionary Force with General 
d’Urhars skeleton Army was trying to wrest 
from him his newly a.c.quired coast line, had tho 
same effect on tho Kaiser that Sir John Moore’s 
inareli on Burgos had had on Najiolcon in 1S08. 
J’he “ little armv.” w hich la* could no loiigi'r 




IHK GERMANS IN BHLCilUM. 

Repairing a fracture in a cable. On the rij<ht is seen a (Jerman soldier in hi; ‘ hotel.’ 


as conttMuptil)!**," ))o aiinilii- 

lati-cl, anil, rounliii^ on thi' |)s\ cliolo^ical 
(list urbaiioo in tha Hritisli fslas and outside 
J^^urope whirh would be causi'd by a deeisivi' 
victory over the British Army, th<> Kaisia* and 
Kalkenhayn unhesitatingly decided to throw 
noT’th of the Bys (*\er\' man and ^(uu tliey 
could ]:)ossibly spare. 'The result was that a, 
British ot'fensive on 'riiouroul, Brujz:es, and 
(dient became impossible. 

The next day (October 20) the left v\'in^ of 
the I. Corps riuiclu'd rUvaa’diiiL^he (soutli of 
the Zu\ dschoote- Bixschooto l)rid^e o\'er the 
^’pt‘^lee (’anal, and on the road fr<»m Y])res to 
Kurnes) ; the centre tT'a\'ersed ^'pi'(*s ; and the 


ri^ht. \v in^ stri'tched bt*yond /onni‘beki‘ to 
t he. \\’eslrooseb(‘k('-\\'i‘r\'ic(| road. b’rom haver- 
<lingh(‘ troops could })e rapidlv t i-ansport ed 
cithia* t.o thi* Xoordschote bridge over tlu» 
^'perlee (’anal or to the support of ttie Belgians 
and Branch Marinins at l>i\mudi‘. 

An anonymous oOicei* of the 1. ( ’orps in 
lUarkirooiTs Mmfnzlnt' for Mar'ch, 1 0 1 has 
di*scrib(‘d the march of Ihs r»‘jj;iment to ^’|)res 
i»n October 20. “At about 10..‘10," h(‘ sa\s, 
“ wi* ci’ossed the B»elei}ni fr'ontier foi* tin* second 
tinu*. . . , One could not help noticinjj:; as one 
v\'cnt alon^ how much more like l*aie|aiid this 
part of the country was than any we had passed 
tliroii^h as yet. 10\ci*pt. for thi^ larp* number 



HRITISH HEAVY GUNS. 

A 6'in. ^un beinj^ {^ot into position. These guns have dune good work in 

Belgium. 
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of windiiiillH scattered all over the country on 
©very little knoll, one might have been at 
homo.” At 12.30 the regiment to which this 
ollicor was attached reached tlio city, where it 
remained till 4.55 a.m. on tho 21st. Ypres w*xs 
full of French troops. A French gunner, who 
during dinner visited some of the ofllcers, 
appeared to think that ” tho whole of the 
Cermaii Army ” was in front of the Allies, 

This was, of course, an exaggeration, but 
that tho Germans were in superior numbers 
had bc'c'ii proved by the day’s events. Before 
tho 1. Corps could roach the fighting lino the 
Duke of Wurtemberg struck his hardest. Dis- 
regarding tho shells of the British flotilla, 
on the 20th ho pressed his attack along tho 
coast. In the morning the farm of Bam- 
berg was taken by the enemy ; it was re- 
<*aptured by the Belgians, but at nightfall had 
to be abandoned. All tho villages held by the 
Belgians to the east of the Yser were in the 
hands i>f the Oerinans, who w€'r© now pre- 
ptxring to cross tho canal. Heavy howitzers 


THE FRENCH ARMY IN BELGIUM. 

Senegalese troops in the streets of Fumes. 

Inset : German prisoners at Fumes. 

had been brought up to shell Dixmude, and 
Rear-Admiral Ronarc’h’s Marinos and General 
Meyser’s Belgian Brigade with difliculty re- 
sisted several desj>erato assaults on the town. 
South of Dixntude the enemy firmly estab- 
lished himself in the Forest of Houthulst, and 
was preparing to cross tho Yperleo Canal. 

In the triangle Bixschoote-Westroosebeke- 
Houthem there had been .severe fighting. 
Byng’s (Cavalry Division had taken up a 
defensive position suj>porting tho French 
between Westroosebeke and Passchendaele. 
Desultory firing commenced about 8 a.m. and 
was succeeded by an artillery duel until noon. 
The Gormans then attacked tho French and 
drove them south and west of tho Westrooso- 
beko-Wervicq high road. A portion fell back 
down the Westroosebeke -Ypres road to PoeU 
cappelle, at wdiich village the main road from 
Dixmudo tlirough tho Forest of Houthulst 
ends. Later in the afternoon these troops, 
who were heavily shelled in Poelcappello, were 
withch’awn still farther. Their retreat involved 
that of Byng’s Cavalry Division, tho left of 
which wa.s swung back to the Langemarck- 
Zomioboko road. 

Thus the eastern end of the triangle Bix- 
schooto- Westroosebeke -Houthem had been lost. 
On the side of the triangle Westroosebeke- 
Houtheni tho enemy, besides driving the Allies 
off most of the Westroosebeke- Wervicq road 
up to the environs of Zonnebeke, had repulsed 
the advance of the 21st Brigade (General 
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Watts) from Gheluvelt through and beyond 
Beceleiere. At 12.30 p.m. the General, with 
Captain Drysdale and Mr. Underwood, pro- 
ceeded through Becelaere. ** As we got up to 
the firing line tlie shells started raining over the 
ridge where the Scots Fusiliers, the Wiltshires 
and the Bedfords were advancing.” So hot 
was the fire that the machine gun section 
was called in and the General, who had been 
nearly killed by a shell, sought a less -exposed 
position. ” As we rounded the church, shells 
were raining down into the village, and one 
carried away the arm of a Wiltshire who was 
standing where we had stood only two minutes 
before.” The engagement continued till 
7.. 30 p.m. ” In the distance we could see 
Becelaere in flames, the church steeple standing 
out against the red glare.” 

While the 7th Infantry Division on the edge 
of the woods between Zonnebeko through 
Gheluvelt to Zandvoorde was resisting the 
Germans who had poured out of Courtrai, 
Menin and Wervicq, the Cavalry Corps down 
both sides of the Cominea-Ypres Canal and 
away to the right had been making another 
effort to secure the line of the Lys from Wervicq 
to Pont Rouge, which is opposite Le Gheir. 
But the attempt had failed, and the 1st Cavalry 
Division had to retire to the lino St. Yves- 
Messincs, the 2nd Cavalry Division to that of 
Messines - Garde Dieu - Houthem - Kortewilde. 
By nightfall a body of the enemy faced the 
south-eastern spur of the ridge of the Mont- 
des-Cats and other bodies were advancing up 
the roads from Warneton towards St. Eloi and 
from Comines towards ITollebeke. 

We have been u^iod as infantry [writes an efTicer of tho 
4th Dragoon Guards, present at this fighting] and arrnod 
with rifles, bayonets and spailes. Tho spades are very 
necessary, as it is impossible fo hold a position for any 
lengtii of time without digging oneself in. On the 20th 
iny squadron wtu*? in reserve in a big forest, and orders 
<arne about 10 a. in, to support our infantry advanced 
lino. We loft our horses and went on two miles, whore 
I halted tho squadron undor cover and walked on to 
reconnoitre. 

Captain Hornby had gone on just ahead of mo with his 
squu<lron, and I found him with some of his men lying 
down behind a hedgerow. A company of Innlskilling 
Fusiliers wore 100 yards on in front lying in the open 
and firing on the enemy about 400 yards in front and 
slowly crawlh^ on. Our guns were firing hanl from 
behind the wo^, but shells started dropping short right 
into tho Inniskillings. After sticking it for a bit thoy 
got up to come back, and the Germans opened on them 
with two maxims. They lost some men and came back 
behind our linos. By then I had some of my squiidron 
up. 

Captain Hornby was badly hit ; his subaltern Sharp 
got four maxim bullets in the arm, and some of their 
men were killed and wounded. Poor Charles Hornby 
fell right in the open, and we had to get hint back to 


cover as bf'st we could. We stuck to our hedge, and 
advanced again to almost whore the Inniskillings had 
boon, and as soon os it got dark wo dug. Wo dug all 
night and fortifiod a farmhouse, and by the morning 
we had a jolly strung po.'^iliou in tho middle of tho 
infantry line. Thoy didn’t have enough men to occupy 
it themselves.* 

Advanced posts of tho 1 2th Brigade of 
the 4th Division of the III. Corps had been 
forced to retire between tho Ploegsteert Wood 
and the Bys, and at dusk it was evident that 
tho enemy were preparing to attack Le Glunr 
and tho wood. With Le Choir in the 
German possession t he right of the 1st Cavalry 
Division at St. Yves might be turned. 

South of the Lys thoGormans from Lille had on 
the 20th been battering at the thin line of British 
infantry and French cavalry strung out from 
the west of Frelinghien to Givenchy. The aim 
of the Germans was to recover Arinentidres and 
the Radinghom- Givenchy ridge. 

A British soldier, wounded that day in tho 
trenches near Armontiores, told a Timea* 
Correspondent that, at daybreak, a deadly fire 
had opened upon tho trench in which ho lay 

* 33ns narrative was puhlishcfl in the Daily Telefjraph. 



THE KING OF THE BELGIANS 
Chatting with one of the French General Staff at 
Market Square, Fumes. 
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with his company. It was an enBlading fire. 
The enemy had crept up very close in the dark- 
ness to the right of the line. One bullet 
destroyed the back sight of this soldier's rifle ; 
another struck him in the head. The men in 
the trenches were holplejss, and the enemy 
attacked them with the bayonet. They sur- 
rendered, but both friend and foe were for 
fourteen hours shelled by the artillery from 
both sides. Then the trench was retaken by the 
British and the Gormans made prisoners. 

South of Radinghem, and three-and-a-half 
miles east of Neuve Chapelle, the II. Corps had 
on the 20th avifiered a reverse. The Royal 
Irish Regiment hod lost heavily in prisoners 
at IjO Pilly. 

In view of the results of the day’s fighting, 
of the progress made by the Germans to the 
east of the Yser» of their victorious advance 
into the triangle Bixschoote-Westrooseboke- 
Houthom, of their successful attacks on the 
Cavalry Corps and III. Corps between Houthem 
and the wood of Ploegsteert, and of their 
recapture of Lo Pilly, the plan formed by Sir 
John French of driving a wedge between the 
Duke of Wmteinberg’s and the Crown Prince 
of Bav^aria's Armies was no longer feasible. 
Nevertheless, the I. Corps and the Lahore 
Division might be able to recover the groimd 


lost on the 20th. General Joffre had arrived 
in Flanders, and during the 2 let Sir John 
French saw him. Joffre assured Sir John 
that he was bringing up the 9th French 
Army Corps to Ypres, and that more French 
troops would follow it. Ho, like Sir John, 
was full of confidence. He told the British 
Generalissimo that it was his intention on the 
24th to attcu:k the Germans and drive them 
eastwards. 

On Wednesday the 21st the Germans once 
more attacked the long, thin line of the 
Allies. 

The enemy crossed the Yser Canal and 
tried to take Schoorebakke, one of the 
vulnerable spots in the Belgian centre. They 
were beaten back, leaving behind them lines 
of dead and wounded. Dixmude was furiously 
bombarded by heavy howitzers, and no fewer 
than eight separate assaults launched by the 
Duke of Wurtomberg against the town so 
bravely defended by 11 le French Marines and 
the Belgians. At nightfall the Yser, south of 
Dixmude, had boon temporarily passed by 
tho enemy, but they had not been able to 
maintain their hold on tho west bank. 

Farther south, and north and east of Ypres, 
it was tho Allies who had at first attacked. With 
De Mitry’s Cavalry and Bidon’s Territorials on 
his loft, and Byng’s Cavalry on his right. Sir 
Douglas Haig had directed tho I. Corps to retake 
Poelcapi3elle and Passchendaclo, and the ground 
between those villages. The attack was some- 
what delayed through the roads being blocked, 
but it progressed favourably in face of severe 
opposition, often necessitating the use of the 
bayonet. The 26th Reserve Corps round 
Passchondaole replied by a violent counter- 
attack, which was repulsed with heavy loss, 
and up to 2 p.m. it looked as if Sir Douglas 
Haig would achieve his object. The enemy 
from tho Forest of Houthulst were, indeed, 
threatening his left, but it was not until De 
Mitry was ordered, it seems by Joffre, to with- 
draw his cavalry behind the Yperlee-Yser 
Canal that Sir Douglas was obliged to suspend 
his advance. This retrograde movement of De 
Mitry was presumably due to the impression, 
created on the Allied Commander-in-Chief by 
tho frantic efforts of the Germans to cross into 
tho loop of the Yser, and pass the canal at 
Dixmude, and between Dixmude and Fort de 
Knocke. The 42nd French Division had not 
yet detrained at Fumes, and the only reserves 
Joffre could throw into the battle of the Yser 
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were the 16th Chas8eiu*s and the African 
Cavalry stationed near Loo. 

The I. Corps, supported by General Bidon’s 
Territorials, now halted on the line Bixschoote- 
Langemarck - St. Julien - Zonnebeke. On its 
left the Corps faced the German 23rd, in the 
centre the 26th Corps. 

Meantime, the 27th Corps had been pushed 
against the 7th Infantry Division. The 22nd 
Infantry Brigade, commanded by General 
Lawford, was attacked by these newly raised 
troops with frenzied zeal. Its left flank, near 
Zonnebeke, was in great danger, and Byng sent 
the 7th Cavalry Brigade to its support. 

Thus reinforced, Lawford managed to main- 
tain himself round Zonnebeke. To the south, 
betwc'en Zonnebeke and Zandvoorde, the 21st 
and 20th Infantry Brigades were resisting the 
efforts of the Germans from the neighbourhood 
t)f Beceleu^re to gain the fringe of the woods to 
the east of Yprcs. Apprised of the formidable 
attack on the 7th Infantry Division, Sir 
Douglas Ifaig had early ordered his reserves 
to be hailed on the north-eastern outskirts of 
Yprcs. 

It has been seen that Byng had had to r<*in- 
forco with his 7th Brigade the left of the 7th 
Infantry Division round Zonnebeke. At 1.30 
p.ni. it was r(?[)orted to him that the left of 
General Gough's (‘'avalry Division (the 2nd) 
had been pierced south of Zandvoorde. Byng 
promptly dispatched liis Gth Brigade to fill the 
gu]) ; it rode over and occupied tlie crossings cjf 
tht‘ Con lines- Ypres (Mnal, north of Hollebek<\ 


Later in the evening the brigade moved to its 
loft between Zandvoorde and the canal, near 
the Chateau do Holleboke ; the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade, which had been relieved at Zomie- 
beke by battalions of the I. Corps, rode to the 
west of the canal, and was stationed to the 
west of Hollebeke at St. Eloi and V^oormezeele. 
The use made by Sir John French and his 
subordinates of the cavalry was on this day 
no less masterly than it had been during the 
retreat from Mons. The lessons wliich 
French had learnt at Colesberg had not been 
forgotten. 

By siuisot the 2rid Cavalry Division, whicli ut 
4 p.m. had been violently attacked, was dis- 
posed between Messines and Hollebeke. The 
enemy had advanced a considi'rable distance 
across the open ground which divides the ridge 
of the Mont-des-Cats at Messines from the 
rolling, wooded district east of Ypres. 

The 1st Cavalry Division which was deployed 
between Messines and the wood of Ploegsteert 
hud also been in peril. At 7 a.m. the Germans 
had taken Le Gheir and begun to file into the 
wood. A battalion of the lOith Regiment of 
the Saxon 19th Army Corps entrenched itself 
in the village. The imj^ortance of Le Gheir 
does not need to bo insisti'd upon. Through 
it the Germans could enter the wood of 
Ploegsteert, turn the flank of the Ist Cavalry 
Division at St. Yves, spread out on the ridge 
beyond, cross the Douve and attack from 
the south Messines and the ridge of the 
Moiit-dcs-Cats. 



1. BRIG.-GEN. H. E. WATTS, C.B. (21«t Infantry Brigade). 

2. BRIG.-GEN. H. J. RUGGLES-BRISE, M.V.O. (20th Infantry Brigade). 

3. BRIG.-GEN. S. T. B. LAWFORD (22nd Infantry Brigade). 
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THE GERMANS AT DIXMUDE. 

Well-protected infantry firing from beneath a concrete roof shelter. 


Happily a Hritiah soldiur of daring an<l 
rosourro won on tho spot. Gonoral Hunter- 
Weston, who in tho Sontli African War had 
])as8«xl tlirongh the Boer lin<?s and cut tho 
railway bctw’ocn Bloemfontein and Pretoria, 
had anticipated tho German attack on Le 
Cdieir. At 2 a.in. ho had n\oved the East 
Lancashires and Somorset Jjight Infantry from 
tho south to tlio north bank of tho Lys. With 
Liout Colonel Anloy ho now organized a counter- 
attack. Le Gheir was recaptured, and the 
bravo Germans defending it wore practically 
wiped out. Some 400 dead were picked up 
in the British lines alone, and 130 prisoners 
were tak(*n. In this lighting the King’s Own 
Lanciister Regiment and t he Lancashire Fusi- 
liers of tho 12th Infantry Brigade wore well- 
handled by Lieut. -(.V^lonel Butler. 

Jletails of tho lighting are supplied by an 
onicer of tho East Lancashire Regiment in a 
lett(*r published by tho Morning Post : 

At 2 a.in. on tho 21st wo had orders to trek on another 
t hroo miles across tlio river, i’ho bri<]ge had been blown 
\ip, so we wont over on a pontoon bridge, and got to tho 
village of Ploogstoort, wlion wo wore hurriedly sent for 
and ordered to take tlio butitUion out to tho trenches 
defending the village. So away we went, and then met 
H stream of woundtHl, all declaring that the Gormans 
wore ill thousands when they attackod their trenches 
two miles away and eApturod them. We wore now 
ordered to make a eoiintt*r-attaek and rocaptnro tho lost 
tri’inchos, so with A and !> coinpanios wo plunged into a 
thick wood and gradually worked our way through it. 
The Gormans wen> firing into it with rifle and inacliine- 
guns. so the bullets worn humming through tho trees. 
On getting thnaigh the wood and looking over the fence. 


we saw wo wore behind tho Gc^rmans, who were oeeupying 
a trench in tho open. Then the fun began. We entiladed 
I hern and knocked tliem over like rabbits. Lieutenant 
Hughes and his platoon c*harge<i them in front, ami as 
they got near he was killetl, shot through the head. 
His slayer was sjuttod on a bayonet, and oven then tried 
to kick Ids man, but lie was downed and spitted through 
and through. Afterwards we found he was the promi 
possessor of the Iron Cross. ITe dit*d game. Two com- 
panies of the iSomersets also joined in with us, and 
between us we got over 100 prisoners and of tho dea<l 
we picked up about tho same number, but many others 
are lying in tho fields. 

It was a funny sight to see our mon jdeking up tho 
Gormans out of tho trenches ami making them high -step 
away with hands above thoir licads and with fixotl 
bayonets at their backs. Wo came off eheup : some ten 
killed and fifty wounded. Wo put the — — baek in their 
trenches, and we were warmly thanked by their com- 
manding oflicer. As soon us tho German artillery 
realized thoir mon were driven out they began shelling 
US, but with no result. At dusk we were ordered to take 
over the trendies. 

South of tho Lys there had been a succession 
of fiorco oncoimters. Away on tho c.Ktreme 
right at Violainos, a milo to the west of La 
Bassee, the Germans had endeavoured to break 
through the line of the IT. Corps. They liaxl 
been repulsed with considerable loss. A little 
to the north of Violaines, however, the British 
had been driven from the ridge, but had 
regained their trenches by a counter -attack. 
Between that point and Armentieres the 
Gormans had captured some treru‘hes. The 
total losse.s of the enemy south-east of Armen- 
tieres were estimated at over 6,000. A suV)al- 
tern who pictures for us one of their attacks 
on the 21st permits us to understand how it 
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wa8 that they received such heavy punish' 
ment : 

A Ctennan attack is an extraordinary tiling, but T 
must say they are very brave indeed. First you hear 
their trumpots blowing, also a kind of hunting horn, 
then the orders of tho officers and the yells of the soldiers. 
I'hen follows a hail of bullets and they come on in 
masses, making an awful noise. We let thorn get about 
40 yards off and then we let them have it with a ven- 
geance. What with the shrieks, yells, horn-blowing, 
rifles firing, and everything on fire, it is as if hell W'cre 
let loose. Well, w^e beat them back ; that was the first 
day, Tho next two days the same thing happoiif^l, 
except that we dug ourselves in the first of the two nights. 
Then wo wore shelled all day long for the two <lays and 
attacked at night. At length, tho thirtl night, wo worn 
relioved after tho attacks, and the men wht» reliev^o<l us 
counted 740 dead Gormans in front of our trenches, at a 
distance of about 40 yards. As the averngo tif killf)d to 
wounde<l is said to be one to throe, the Gerinnii casualties 
must have boon about 3,000. 

Tlic horrible sights behind the Ci}ernnan 
linos must have given tho (lerman Commaiulors 
furiously to think. They brought homo to 
them very definitely thtit tho destruction was 
not all on one side. 

Though tho Germans had suffc'rod on tho 
21st the most appalling losses, it was now 
ajjparent to tho British Generalissimo that tho 
utmost he could do wiia to maintain his vc'ry 
t^xtondod front and to hold fast his positions 
until French reinforcements could arrive from 
tho south. 

Klatod by their successes, if depressed by tho 
awful slaughtt3r incurred in gaining them, the 
(Germans on Thursday, October 22 , pressed on. 
They issued from tho trenches near La Basst'^o, 
and captured the village of X'iolainos and 
another point on tho long, low ridge. Violaiius 
was lost to tho Allic'S, but tht^ Worcesters and 
Manchesters prevented the enemy from march- 
ing through Violaines to cut the connexion 
betw’cen Mand’huy’s loft and tho ]1. Corps, 
while tho French and Britisli artillery saved a 
third village near Violaines from tho Gennan 
advance by interposing a curtain of bursting 
shells. At suns(*t Smith -Dorrien’s exhausted 
and norvo-shattered troops still clung to the 
greater part of the Radinghorn-Givenchy ridge, 
but during the night, which was very cold. Sir 
Horace withdrew his Corps to a position which 
he had previously prepared. This ran from 
the eastern side of (Jivenchy, east of Neuve 
(Jhapelle, to Fauquissart on the Armentieros- 
Xeiive Chapel le chaussee. The British aban- 
doned most of the ridge and descended into 
tho flat, waterloggc‘d plain behind tho stream 
of the Bayes, which flows into the Bys at 
Arrnentieres. 

A few’ hundred yards to the south of Neuve 



TO DRAW THE ENEMY’S ITKE. 

The British expose a dummy from the trenches. 


(’hajH'lle tho Armenlieres rtiad joins the high 
way frtan T--a Bassi'^e to J'^staires on the Lys. 
Henceforth Sir Horace Smith-Durrien’s aims 
were three. At any ])rico ho must jirev’cnt 
<ho Germans from dividing him froiu Muiid- 
’huy’s left in front of Bethimo ; at Neuv© 
Chapello he must bar the advance of tho eiuMuy 
on tho Bys and to tho single-line railway which 
south of tho Bys connects Armentieres with 
Bothimo ; betwc*«‘n Neuve Chapello and 
Fauquissart ho must defend tho road which 
linked his Corps to Conneau’s Cavalry Corps 
and the Tf. Corps. Fighting from the ])laiii 
against tho Germans on the ridge his tasks 
were, it need hardly be said, extraordinarily 
diflicult. 

From tho oast of Fainpiissart th<' Alli<*d lino 
covering Armentieres and touching tho i.«ys 
west of Frelinghic*n was on thc^ 22nd again 
subjected to heavy eannonarling arid - in tho 
overling- to a number of attacks by the 
(]Ierman infantry. Here tho (Germans nuide 
little headway. 

North of the Bys at 4 a.m. the (iermans 
assaulted Be Cduar for tho second time, but 
were beatrm off. All day they shrilled tho vil- 
lage, but as the Britisli wtTC not in it but in 
the surrounding trenchers, they inflicted little 
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BELGIAN CAVALRY AT WORK. 

This unit of a patrol is the last man left to 
watch the movements of the approachlnfS 
Germans. 

loss. North of Lo Choir tho Cavalry Corps 
tloh^nding gap botweori the wood of 

Ploogsteort and Messines and that between 
^lessincs and Ilollobeko was by Sir John 
Froneh’s orders reinforced by the 7th Indian 
rufaniry Brigade less one battalion. That 
brigade moved to Wulvt'rghorn on tho Douvo, 
and (leneral Allenby, who commanded the 
C/avalry Corps, sent one battalion of tho Indians 
across tho ridge of tho Mont-dos-Cats to Wyt- 
sc'haeto, north of Messines, and another V^at- 
talion to Voonnezcelc, *a village a little to the 
west of St. Cloi. These dispositions permitted 
Byng to move the 7th Cavalry Brigade from 
Voormezet'le and St. Eloi over tho Coinines- 
Ypres Canal to Klein Zillebeko on the Wervicq- 
Zandvoorde - Klein Zillebeke - Zillebeko - Ypros 
rood. Tl\e 6th Cavalry Brigade, it will be 
recollected, liad the day before entrenched 
itself between Zandvoorde and the canal. For 
the next fc'w days the 6th and 7th Cavalry 


Brigades alternately occupied the Zandvoorde- 
(chateau de Hollebeko trenches, being con- 
stantly shelled, sniped at. and charged by the 
enemy. 

Seldom have cavalry rendered such services 
os Byng’s Division and the Cavalry Corps 
now performed. Great, indeed, had been tho 
progress made in the training of the Brili.sh 
since tho South African War, which had made 
them equally adept in fighting on ..horseback 
or on foot. As infantrymen these splendid 
troops rivalled tho best foot-soldiers in the 
Army. On liorsoback they had more than 
maintained thci traditions of Waterloo and 
Balaclava. It must have been gall and bitter- 
ness to the Kaiser that his cavalry, nursed in 
the memories of Ziethen. Seidlitz and Bliicher, 
anti tauglit to regard itself as invincible, had 
fled headlong before tlio British troopers, who 
now dismounted, lield at bay enormous mosst's 
of tho German infantry. 

From Zandvoorde over the fields to Ohelu- 
volt on tho IMonin-Ypres rotid, and from 
(Bieluvelt to Zonnebeke, tho German efforts 
against tJio 7th Division liad not on the 22nd 
relaxed. At daybreak shells began to fall. 
About 3.30 p.m. tlio battle raged fiercest, and 
General Watts received a message from Sir 
John French that ho must hold on at all costs, 
“as the I. Corps was coming up as quickly as 
possible to his support.” llio Wiltshircs and 
Scotch Fusiliers, among other regiments of 
tho 7th Infantry Division, suffert'd terribly. 
Tho Germans had brought up heavy howitzers, 
and many men had been buried alive in their 
trenches. At 5 p.m. tho firing slackened and 
tho G<*rman prisoners were brouglit in. They 
were mostly fatliers of families, about tho ages 
of 39 and 40, and had received little training ; 
their uniforms were brand new. To render 
them desperate they had been told that the 
British took no prisoners. 

Meanwhile the 1. Corps, hampered by the 
necessity of sending support to the 7th Infantry 
Division, had with ever increasing difheulty 
held its own between Zonnebeke and Bix- 
sehootc. During tho day a series of attacks 
had been beaten off, but lato in the evening 
the enemy broke tlu'ough tlio line south-west 
of Langemarck and north of Pilkem. The 
Cameronian Highlanders retired and the road 
to Ypres for a moment was open. 

That night tho German commanders must 
have believed that a crowning victory was 
witliin their grasp. Away on the Yser they 
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Iiad crossed the loop of the canal at Tervaote ; 
the low embankment of the railroad from 
Dixmude to Nieuport might at dawn bo 
in their possession ; from tho embankment 
they could march through Pervyse and Rams- 
cappolle either on Nieuport and Dixmude or on 
Fumes. From Fumes high roads led to 
Dunkirk and Ypres. North of Yprcs tho 
Germans, as mentioned, had penetrated the 
line near Pilkem, and to the east of Ypres the 
7th Infantry Division seemed in its last gasp. 
To tho south of tho city only cavalry and a few 
Indian troops stood between them and the 
capital of Western Flanders, and tho right 
wing of the Allies was withdrawing from the 
Givenchy -Radinghem ridgo. 

Early in October the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria had exhorted his soldiers “ to make 
the decisive effort against the French left 
wing and to settle thus tho fato of tho great 
battle which had lasted for weeks.” Tho 
flofeat of tho Allies north of tho Lys and 
between the Lys and La Bass6o would not only 
t ransfer Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne to the 
Gormans and j>repare the way for the invasion 
or starvation of Great Britain, but would also 
force Maud’huy to beat a precipitate retreat 
to the Sonune. The morrow might see the 
annihilation of the British and Belgian Annies, 
and after such a disaster would not tlu‘ 
French resistance everywhere collapse ? 

Happily on the 23rd, as on subsoqtK'iit 
days, tho hopes of the Gormans were not to be 
realized. Tho 42nd French Division under 
G (moral Grossetti and several howitzers of 
largo calibre had reached Fumes. Tho 42nd 
was directed by Joffre to relievo tho Belgian 
2nd Division in Nieuport. Owing to the fire 
of the German artillery Grossetti had to pass 
his troops in small bodies over the Nieuport 
bridge, but by nightfall the Belgian troops 
w ho had lost Lombartzyde had been replaced 
by some of the best fighting material in the 
French Army, and at last big guns on the land 
as well as from tho sea supi:)orted the defenders.’*' 
Tho Germans, who had swarmed into tho loop 
of the Yser and driven back tho Belgians to 
the railway embankment between Rarns- 
cappelle and Pervyse, could make no further 
progress, and the fourteen assaults on Dix- 
mude delivered by the Duke of Wurtemberg 

♦ The German forces on tho Yser at this date appear 
to have consisted of tho 3rd and 21st Reserve Corps, 
one Ersatz Division, and a brigade of Landwehr. 
Later a Division of Marinos joined them. 


during tho night of the 23rd-*24th ended in 
failure. 

North of Ypres the gap in tho lino of the 
I. Corps between Bixschooto and Langemarck 
was closed. Major-General Bullin, with the 
2nd Infantry Brigade (loss tho 2nd Royal 
Sussex Regiment, which was left at Boesinghe 
to guard the Yp(?rloo Canal), had been st^nt to 
reinforce the Ist Infantry Brigade. At 6 n.m. 
on the 23rd the 1st Loyal North Lancashircs, 
the King’s Royal Riflt's, and tho Northainptons 
moved on the enemy, mostly consisting of 
troops of the recently raised XXI II. Ct)rps. 
Near Bixschooto, through close and diflicult 
country, tho Lancoshiros, under heavy slu'll 
and rifle fire, advanced steadily, aided by 
tho regiment’s machine guns. Within n 

comparatively short distance of the hostik' 
trenches they formed up, fixed bayonets, 
and charged. Tho position was taken. Hard by 
tho King’s Royal Rifles and tho Northainptons, 
at th(^ ])(^int of the bayonet, wc're^ tl riving 



LIFE IN THE TRENCHES. 
A British soldier eating his dinner. 
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tJio Germans before tJiein. As the foo fled tho 
I^ritish field artillery and howitzers opened. 
The rain of shrapnel drove the Germans for 
shelter into villages and farms. Out of these 
they were oxpcjllod by high explosive shells. 
Again in the fields hundreds of the Germans 
fidl victims to tho shrapnel bullets. 

Tho enemy, who were reluctant to forgo 
what tho night before had appeared to bo a 
fMH’tain victory, wore five times brought back 
to charge Bulfin’s Jirigade and the 3rd Brigade. 
They marched in masses, singing “ Die Wacht 
am Khein,” but lack of training and faults in 
leading told their tale. The British reserved 
their tire till a very close range, and tluai with 
their rifles and maxims mowed dow’n the 
enemy. If tho columns of the Old Guard at 
Waterloo had not been able to withstand 
thi? fire of infantry armed with tho Brown Bess 
what chance had those masses against soldiers 
w’ith repeating rifles and machine guns ? As 
on each occasion they retired the scene which 
had follow'ed their flight before tho Lancashires, 
Northamptons, and King's Royal Rifles was 
re-enacted. The British field guns and howit- 
zers gave them no rest ; for that day tho guns 
were worked with almost superhuman hash*, 
one field battery alone expending 1,800 roimds 
of ammunition. 

Six hundrcHl [)risoners were secured, an<l 
fifteen hundred German dead w’ere coimted in 
the iieighboui’hood of Langemarck alone. 
How many were w'ounded, how many managed 
to reach their own lines and there die, is not 
known. From correspondonco found subso- 
(|uently on a German oflicer it transpired that 
(»n the 23rd the attacking corps Jost 75 per cent. 
t>f tluMi’ strength. 

Betw^eon Bixschooto and Langemarck tho 
tJermans had in tho open mot with tho same 
fatt^ as their comrades w ho w ere trying to storm 
Dixmude. “ Wo are all in tho seventh heaven,” 
wrote on tho 23rd a non-commissioned oflict'r 
of tho Loyal North Lancashires. ” Have givcai 
the Germans an awful slap and have them 
going all along tho lino. Their losses must bo 


enormous. Our fellows got among them with 
the bayonet, and nothing could withstand 
them.” 

From Langemarck to Zonnebeko and from 
Zoimebeke to Zandvoorde and the Ypres- 
Cominos Canal, tho fighting had been also of a 
severe character. At Zomiobeke Corporal W’'. J. 
Askew, of tho 2nd Coldstream Guards (part of 
tho 4th Infantry Brigade, 2nd Division of tho 
I. Corps) had shown conspicuous courage 
and groat ability. He had voluntarily taken 
out a patrol to hold ground 300 yards in front 
of the trenches, and, placing his small party in 
pairs, 150 yards apart, he held up the enemy’s 
attack for no less than three hours, and then 
succeeded in retiring under heavy fire from 
both flanlcs. 

The Cavalry Corps between the Ypres- 
Cominos Canal and tho wood of Bloogsteert 
and the HI. Corps from Le Gheir across tho 
I^ys and Comieau’s Cavalry Corps were also 
violently but unsuccessfully attacked. On tho 
right tho enemy, having discovered that Smith- 
Dorrien had withdrawn the II. Corps to the 
line Givenchy-Neuvo Chapelle-Fauquissart, con- 
fined himself to an artillery duel in w hich several 
of his batteries wore silenced by tho British fire. 

Joffre and Foch had reinforced the Belgians 
on the Yser in tho nick of time; they wore 
now reinforcing tho British. That evening a 
division of the French 9th Army Corps who 
had retiched Ypros camo up into line and took 
over the trenches held by the 2nd Division 
(I. Corps). 

t With the simultaneous arrival t)f l^'n^neli 
reinforcements on the Yser and at Yj)ios tlie 
first phase of the battle of Ypros may b(* con- 
sidered to have ended. Tho British and tho 
Belgians, with Ronarc’h’s 6,000 Marines, Bidon’s 
two Territorial Divisions, Do Mi try’s four 
Cavalry Divisions, and Conneau’s Cavalry 
Corps, had from the night of October 16 to tin? 
night of October 23, attacking and counter- 
attacking, acted as a firm barrier in the path of 
the hosts of tho Duke of Wurteinberg and the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria. 




CHAPTER LXIII. 


THE FRANCO-BELGIAN BATTLE 
OF THE YSER. 


Tiik Giormans on Octoher 24 Across tiir Yser at Tkrvakti: -~Grossi-:tti llirrAKEs Lomhart- 
ZYDio AND Moves lV)\VARns Ostend — The Germans over the Yser at St. (Jeor(jes — I^omhard- 
mp:nt op NiEcroRT--- Trench and J^eloians J)rive Germans jnto the Yser --BATT r.E op the 
2otu ; Renewed Offensive of ttiei Dure of VVuutemhkiuj — Exhaustion of Allies — Inunda- 
tion OF THE Yser District Ordered- -JS^ature of the Inundation — Rattle of Octoher 20; 
Attempt to SuRi'Rrsi: J)ixmui)e; J^kloian Staff J^eaves Eurnes hut Returns; Victorv of 
THE Allies -JTxttle of Octoher 2S ; H.M.S. Venkrahle Rakes the Germans Advanctno on 
JsTeuport — Effects of the Tire of the Rritish Fj.otilla ; The Inundation SjHtEADiNa 
'PowARDS Pervyse -Battle for the I^ailway Emhankment (Octoher 2‘.), .‘10, IB ) ; RAMscAprELLK 
Ia^st and Recovered ; Victory ok the Allies ; Geum\ns Driven Headloncj into the Floods 
AND Over the Yser. 


F rom the preceding chapter and from 
CliaptcT Ll\‘. it will ho gathered that 
on October 24 the Germans seemed (o 
bo on the point of gaining at Ypres 
and on the Yser victories which, even if tliey 
were not decisive, would gravely imperil Iho 
cause of the Allies. 'Phose two battles formed 
wliat the French call the “ Battle of FlandtTs,” 
which was by far the bloodiest of the battles 
delivered by the left wing of the Allies from tiu? 
middle of September to the middle of November. 

4'ho heroic resistance of the iVllics on the 
Yser from October It) to October 2.3 has been 
alri.-ady related. In the present chapter will 
ho told the story of tlie fighting in October 
from th(? 23rd to the 3 1st. 

I^y tlie morning of tlic 24th the Germans had 
crossed into the western side of the loop which 
is 'formed by the ^’ser half-way between 
Dixmude and Nicuport, and General Grossetti 
with the French 42ncl Division had the day 
before reliev(‘d the Belgian 2nd Division round 
Nieuport and, protected by the fire of the Allietl 
flotilla, had marched on Lombartzyde. His 
aim was to recapture that village, storm 


Westende, Middelkerke and Mariakcrki‘, and 
seize both the' Digue, rmming westward along 
the Diinf‘s from Osteiid to the last-named 
seaside resort, and also tlH‘- north hank of the 
(‘anal whicJi from Nieuport rims into tlie 
Ostend-Glient (‘anal between Osteiid and 
Bruges. A ])l()w at Ostend, which could ho 
hoinharded by thi' J5ritish monitors and 
d(‘st niyi’ps, would oblige? the enemy to 
r(‘diiee his eflectiv’(‘s on the Yser south of 
Nieupert. 

During the night of the? 23rd 2tth tln‘re 
wero several fieret? encounters round Lom- 
bartzyde. A Fren(?h comjKiny caught botwee n 
two fiDAs was s(‘ven?ly liandled. Anotlier 
company which nad (.?r(*pt forward to an 
advanced trencli found a jiarty of what ap- 
pear(‘d to be Be lgian infantry on thenr right. 
In the morning of tho 24t}i a heavy sea-fog 
spread over tho ejoast land. Sudele^nly through 
the mist a jet of bullets swejit the? French 
trench, ft came from the soldiiTs on the right 
who were Germans dre?ssed in Belgian uniforms, 
and they Iiad turned on Grossetti’s men a 
machine gun. Despite these unfortunate in- 
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Rxercisinf* Artillery horse». 



BeUiuti drawing a gun across the sands. 


cidents, the French infantry pressed on, 
stormed Lombartzyde and attacked Wcstende. 

At any price the Germans >iad to prevent 
Grossetti turning their right flank. To do this 
the obvious course was to shell Niouport, and 
from Mannekensvere to cross the canal at 
St. Georges and to assault the eastern streets 
of the town. All through the morning, there- 
fore, howitzers and field guns played on Nieu- 
port and the bridges there which led over the 
Ysor and its various branches. From the 
little watering place of Brueders-Duynen, west 
of Niouport Bains, and from other points the 
F'rcnch artillery unavailingly endeavounul to 
keep down the German fire. Over Niouport 
hung an intensely black pall of smoke, brokcai 
every moment by the gloaming flashes of 
bursting projectiles. Tlie streets had Ixuml 
barricaded, and motor-ambulances found dilli- 
culty in threading their way tlirough the town 
in their efforts to bring baf;k the wounded. 

Tn the afternoon the German artill<*ry gave 
Nieuport a rest and the boinljardnu'iit died 
down. The enemy was charging the Belgians 
dc^fonding St. Georges, and his artilk^ry was 
wanted elscAvliere. “ There seemed,’’ says an 
observer at Nieuport, “ no cessation to tlie 
continuous roar of the guns through tlie mist.” 
Crowds of Belgian wounded and fugitives from 
the trenches along the Vser trooped into the 



At last the resistance of the Belgians in and 
around 8t. Georges broke down. Two bat- 
terit^s of artillery and scwc'ral machine gun sec- 
tions were withdrawn, and the w^orn-out de- 
fenders retired. Near Nieuport they w'(*ro 
rallied, and their faces w’en* tigain turned to- 
wards tlie foe. At the bombardment of 

Niouport, w here the inliabitaiits were hiding in 
the cellars, bc'gan afresh. The Gormans had 
takt'u (at JSt. Georges) another crossing over the 
Vser; if they w'cre not checked, they might 
carry Nieuport and cut off Grossetti’s Division, 



Belgian Lancers on the way to the fighting line. Inset: Motor-cyclist scout. 

THH BATTLE OF THE COAST— 
From Ostend lo Dunkirk along the shore stretch the Dunes — great heaps of sand, some planted with trees. 
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or, avoiding Nienport, they might pierce tlie 
Allied lino at Kainscappolle on the railway 
between Nienport and Dixinnde. 

Ramscappelle was also threatened from the 
east. Orders liad been given to th 63 Oermans 
to break through the Allied centre at all cost. 
Between St. Ceorgcs and Sehoorbakke (at the 
northern end of the Vser looj)) and into the 
loop of the Yser fron\ Ivt'yein through Tervaete 
rushed the long lines and columns of the 
Raiser’s infuriated soldit'ry, aeeonipaiiit'd by 
dozens of inaehine guns, while another attempt 
was made to carry Oixmudc from the right 
bank of the canal. Over the heads of the 
struggling combatants ]3asst‘d the hugt* shells of 
the German and Krcncii howitzers. From th<^ 
sea came the reverberations of the t> inch guns 
of the British warships as they tired at tln‘ 
advancing infantry of tlu' Kaiser. 

On the edge of tht? canal, and in the network 
of dykes and ditches betw con the canal and the 
low railway cmbaiikment there t<‘rrifie 

hand-to-hand en< ount(*rs. W ith bayonet and 
butt-end soldiers fought aftiT the fashion of 
the middle agi's. A huge B<‘lgian who had 
come from British Columbia used his ritle as 
firimitivo man w^as aecustonu'd to use a ttlub. 
To destroy the illusioTi that the world had gone 
back many c(Miturics, soldic'rs from time to 
time would em])ty their pistols or repeating 
rifles, and maehiia' guns would drill long holes 
through advancing ccilumns, or sweep to the 
grountl a line of charging men. 

T<^» stem the tide of (Jcrmans llowing towards 
the railway (‘inbanknienb the* Jk'lgian 2nd 
Bivision, w hich had Iummi relieved by ( ir<jssi*f.t i’s 
had been brought u[) to the railway ; fnaii 
l^iombartzyde and Nienport, Frcncli troops 
were hurried back. i3t‘lgian eavalryjucn dis- 
inountctl and w('nt into action as infantrymen, 
and French Tta rit <aaals were [jushed fc»rw ard. 
Bonarc’h lual alrcaily detach<*d from Bixnmdc 
to Oud-Stuy vekcnskerkc ('oinmandant .Feanniot 



Belj^ian scout. 



Goiimiers on the Dunes. 




Belgian Artillery on the sands. Inset : A machine-gun. 

-THE SAND DUNES. 

Skirting the Dunes on tne south side Is the canal from Dunkirk through Fumes to Nieuport. 
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nUKK AI.HKi:CHT OF WURTKMHHRG. 

\\ith a hattalioii ; for tlio (jJonnans from 
'^J\‘rv'aot(^ sc(‘in(‘(l abcait to ail ark Dixnmde 
alontv iho west liaiik of the ratuil. 

(Jradnally stc*p l)y st<*p th(' (Jon nans, who 
foiij^ht (ivrii inon* than tlioir aocusionicd 

rrckirssness, wort) Ihrusi hai.*k to and ihtai iij) 
tli(? hank of tlio caiiah On iho od^t' of 

tho canal grou 2 »s of struggling rnon could bo 
s(^cn against tho sky lin(\ At j)lacoa iho ])on- 
toon hridgt^s liad boon destroyed by shells, and 
there tln3 (k*rnians, followed by their piirsiua's, 
were proei[)iiat<al into iho niuddy, sluggish 
waters. Hy nightfall the attack had failed. 
The (icrinans had lost some 0,000 men: 
t7eannit>t. had established hiinsc'lf round Oiid- 
cSiuyvektaiskerke ; and, though tho enemy 
still la‘ld the erossings at 'rervaoie, Schooro- 
bakk(> and St. Georges, the' whole lino of tho 
railway embankment remained in tho hands of 
the Allies. 

J)ixmude was safe from an attack delivered 
by the eiuauy dow n the west bank of the canal. 
'The long continued assault on it from the east 
during the day had failed. It and Nieupoit 
wert^ in ruins ; tluj tlaines of four or five 
villagi's marki'd the track of tlu' Germans 
and the w nrk of t lu'ir artillery, but the Allied 
line was intact, "^rho sensations of the average 
German who took part in the day's lighting 


may be surmised from this note found the 
next day on tho body of an officer killed at 
Oud'Stuyvekenskerko : 

“ Kverywhere we lose men, and our losses 
are out of proportion to tho residts achieved 
. . . Our guns cannot silence tho enemy’s 
batteries ; the attacks of our infantry lead to 
nothing ; they end in frightful butcheries. . . 
Our losses must have been enormous. The 
Golonel, Major, iind many other officers are 
dt*ad or wounded.'* 

8oldu‘rs and ofTllecrs might be disturbed by 
tho awful slaughter, but the' German hightir 
comnamd had no compassion for its men. On 
Sunday (the ^otli) the baltlo wuis renewed. 

\\'hile the French from Lombartzyde attacked 
Westendo, the Germans again bombarded 
Xicuport. centre of I hci t own w as an 

inf(‘rno. Shells were blowing up or setting fire 
to houses, others were falling with a hiss into 
the canal waters. To the south there was 
another advance of the enemj^ from Schoor- 
bakke on Kamscappelle, and from Terv^aete on 
JVrv^Vf^e. Tlui Ihlgians and the d(.‘ta(*Iunents 
of Grosselti’s Division, one of whii*h a bat- 
talion of tho 1 9th Chasseurs — had relievc'd Iho 
marines in Oud-8tuyvc*k('nskerke, did not 



THE GERMANS IN FLANDERS. 
The enemy have a quiet half-hour. 

Note the food-cans on the side of the trench. 
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however, give way. But there is a limit to 
human enduraneo ; th© Belgians were tired 
out, and away to their right Koiiarc'Ia and his 
Marines foimd it ever more ditheult to maintain 
themselves in Dixmude. The town was a 
wreck, and the trenches on its (outskirts were 
full of water, for there had boon a heavy rain. 
The men in the open, often soakiMl to the skin, 
were up to tJieir knees in mud and slush. Well 
may tlie German observers in the cradles below 
the two eigar-shaped captive balloons wliich 
had gone up beliind the enemy's linos liavo 
imagined that in a few liours the world would 
be eehoing with the news of a genuine victory 
on tlie Yser, a prelude to tlu Kaiser’s triuinplial 
entry into Calais. To counter the Allied 
flotilla, more and more of the giuLs which had 
destroyed the Briahnont forts at Antwerp, 
T^iege, Namur and IMaubeuge woro being 
mounted among the Dunes, and it was becoming 
evident to Rear-Admiral Hood that tlie arma- 
ment of most of his ships was too light for the 
task which they had uiidertaktai. Many of 
the vessels had been hit and several seamen 
killed or wounded, chiefly by shrapnel. So 
seriously was the situation regarded by the 
Belgian staff that the doctors and nurs<*s in 
tho hospitals of Rurii(\s had already r(‘<»eived 
orders to bo in readiness to cIinw out tho 
woimded at two hours’ ru>tice. 

Facts such os these w’ero not likely to be lost 
on Joffro and Foch, It wiis now abundantly 
clear that the Germans were bent on d(*livering 
a decisive blow north of the Bys. Instead of 
having to run (he risks and losst's wlaeli would 
b(‘ ('Titnilt'd in an advance on Ghent, JofTn* 





would have only (o eontine himself to fighting 
defensive actions l)t‘twe(m tho coast and J.*a 
Bnssee. It was round Vpres and tho ridge of 
(he ^Tont-des-(%i(s and bt'twetai tho L.ys and 
ba. Basset' that tin' (Ji'i-inans were almost 
ct'i’tain to make their t'liicf c'iTort ; anti yt-t, as 
has been seen, tht' Allies on the Vst'r were fast 
weakening. Could nothing In' done wliieh 
would not invtdve a further ex|K'iiditure of 
French troo[)s to strt'iigt ht'ti tin'/ defence 
there ? 

One resoiireo was still at rjolfrci's disposal. 
Immdations had not saved Antwerp, but they 
might lu're b(' t'fh'etive. The trt'Itibrated V^aii- 
ba.n had [)ro[><is(Hl to proti'et. this very district 
by lltHuling it. In 17il.'», Nit'uport had ht'cn 
defenilt'tl by an inundation. Sonu‘ ja'ara 
bt'fore tiu' (treat War, (.-ommandant Delarmoy, 
a Belgian Staff Olticor, when a pupil at tho 
l^cole di' Guerre, had published a.n essay 
explaining how the obstacle of the Yser might 
be iiiereast'd by flooding the surrounding 
country.* 'The idc'a of an inundiition between 
Nieiiport and J>ixmude was familiar to the 
Belgian commanders, and had not ))e(*n ovor- 
h)okc'd by an ('ngin(M*r ollict'i', liki' .Toffre, or a 
profound thinker on war, likes Foch. 

I’hat no stesps ha<l In'tlierto been tak<*n to 
materialize' this idea is I'asily explainable'. An 
inurielation would prote'ct th(' Be'lgians, but it 
would eilso leaver hindc're'd .Joffn^ in his intenelcd 
offe'iiswo bejtvveu'n l)ixnmel(3 and Nieiupe)rt, and 
up to tho pre.s(*nt t he) Kronch ge'iie^ralis.siino had 
hesitatcKl to belie wo that the) Kai.ser wejuld 

* “ Kip:hting witti Km;' Alhcu’t,,” by ('apitaino (labriesl 
ill' Kt'imilli* (IFoildiT .V p. 



THE BKITISH IN BELGIUM. 

Infantry behind a barbed-wire cntanjjlemenl awaiting the enemy. 




BETWEEN THE GERMAN AND BRITISH LINES. 

Britiib troops, wlule ereotin^ barbed>rrire entanglements, surprised by the unwelcome light of a magnesium Oare from the German lines. 
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accumulate his reserves north of the Lys. For a 
Gerniaii victory north of the Lys might, indeed, 
lead to the occAq^ation of the Channel port«, 
but did not, likt? a victory between the Somme 
and the Oise or one nt?ar V’erdun, promise to 
wound mortally the French Army. 

15y the 25th, however, the evidence that, 
dynastic and political motives were disturbing 
the minds of the German strategists was 
becoming overwhelming, and the inundation 
wtis decided upon. 

The meadows and fields to be flooded were 
on an average three metres or so above sea level, 
but not at high tide, when the sea at this point 
rises 4.50 to 6.0 metros. By a system of 
sluices at the mouth of the Yser the waters of 
the canal and the inmunerablo dykes and 
ditches which drain into it wore ordinarily 
discharged into the sea. At higli tide the 
sluices were closed and tlie land water held 
back until the sea again fell. 

On the 25th M. Charlos-Bouis Koggo, the 
Sluice Master who superintended those opera- 
tions at Niouport, received directions as it were 
to reverse engines. From that day onwards no 
land water was permitted to entc^r the sea, 
while at high tide tho sea was introduced into 
the canal to push back tlie land water. 

The result, though slow, was certain. bYom 
the eastern side of tho hill of Cassel and tho 
northern side of the ridge of the Mont-des-Cats 
the streams, increased by heavy rains, tiowcul 
down into a cul-de-sac, the bottom of which 
was covered by hundreds of ditches and dykes 
already filled almost to the brim by tho recent 
downfalls. To spread the inundation the 
Belgian and French artillery during the 25th 
and tho succeeding days fired shells into the 
raised bank of the canal of tho Yser, thus 
breaking this water-channel in several places, 
while to prevent the floods extending west of 
the low railway embankment from Dixmude 
to Nieuport, the culverts and bridges under it 
were closed up. In tho evening of Oebjber 
25 the Belgian Staff informed Rear-Admiral 
Ronare’h that they “ had taken all the necessary 
measures to flood the left bank of the Yser be- 
tween tho canal and tho railway from Dixmude 
to Nieuport.”* 

Napoloon, it is said, was unaware of Welling- 

* In November M. Koggo was created Knight of the 
Order of Leopold, ** for his courageous and devoted <!o- 
operation *’ in the work of inundation. Tho map 
showing the inundations, based on reports of Belgian 

Knginoors, will bo found at p. 479. 


ton’s creation of tho lines of Torres Vedras 
until he was informed of their existence by 
Mass6na. It soorns probable that the Duke of 
Wurtemberg did not anticipate that a lak(^ 
might be formed between tho Ys('r and tho 
railway. Otherwise it is to bo supposed that 
at any cost he would have taken Nieuport 
between October 16 and 24, and seized tho 
sluices. The contomi^orarv' German reports 



GENERAL MEYSER, 
Commander of the Belgian Naval Brigade. 


which mocked at tho Allied artillery men for 
firing into th(^ canal bank confiriu tho hypo- 
thesis that for once the elaborate spy system 
of the Germans hod broken down, and that 
they had no knowledge of tho possibility of 
flooding this area. Before tho war the Germans 
liad built in Dixmude at the unfinished flour 
mills platforms for the Krupp howitzers, and to 
the south they had in peace-time constructed 
a veritable fortress — tho Chateau de Wouinen — 
from which they could, if necessary, assault 
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IN THE TRENCHES. 
The Belgians at Kamscappelle. 


the town. But they do not so(‘in to have 
nppnjhendeci an inundation of the Dixmiide^ 
Nieuport district. 

FroT»\ the 25tli onwards th(‘ (ierinans, on the 
went side of tlio Yser, wi‘re in a trap. Their 
only ehaneo of escaping was to carry Nieuport, 
and obtain control of the sluices. 

To pi^ce the Belgian centre, unless it led to 
the retidtt of the Allies from Nieuport, would 
be of srilJkll advantage' to thejti. doffro could 
have railed more troops to Furnr»s, and the 


Germans would ultimately have been driven 
into the artificial lagoon forming east of the 
railway embankment. 

Unconscious of the snare which was being 
laid for him, the enemy on the 26th threw 
three pontoon bridges across the Yser and 
attacked Nieuport, but the majority of the 
20,000 troops who were passed over the bridges 
seem to have been directed on Bervysc, which 
was mercilessly bombarded. It was against 
these that General Grossetti, a man of gigantic 
build, sitting in an armcliair opposite the 
ruined village church, calmly encouraged 
his men to press on through the flaming 
and shelbswept street. Many such calm 
loaders had tluj war produced in the French 
Army. 

At noon (October 26) it looked, liowever, as 
if the enemy would reach Tervyse. “ The 
gradual progn^ss made by the Germans,” says 
an obstjrver, “ could be marked by the way in 
which their bursting shells approaehed nearer 
and nearer to Fumes. Amidst the din could 
be heard the rattle of continuous rifle fire and 
the ceaseless pap-pa£)-pap of the machine guns.” 
Large nmnbers of the Belgians Ijegan to file 
off to the rear. About 3 p.m. so critical had 
affairs become that the Belgian Staff left 
Fumes for Poperinghe. Three hundred of the 
worst wounded in Fumes were Inustily em- 
barked on the Red (Voss train for Calais. 



THE GERMANS IN FLANDERS. 

Troopers outside a destroyed factory take up a position behind an overturned gun. 
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Most of them would .probably die oii the 
journey, but they preferred to run any risk to 
that of falling into the hands of the exponents 
of Kultur. “ They know as well as wo did,” 
observes Mr. Souttar, a surgeon who assisted 
at their entraining, “ that they were not fight- 
ing against a civilized nation, but against a 
gang of organized savages. 

The hospitals in Furnos were three hours 
later sent off to Poperingho. The fine avenue 
” running between glorious trees ” from Furnos 
to Ypres was ci%wdcd with fugitives — boys 
and girls, women, old men — some push- 
ing wheelbarrows and perambulators, others 
driving or sitting in carts, Kvery vehicle wtis 
laden with such articles as could be hastily 
collected from houses and cottages. To the 
right and left of the road were encamped 
African troops in their bright robes. At 
Oostvleteren a cross-road goes south througli 
sleepy villages and hop-fields to Poperinghe. 
Here all was peace. “ Little children,” s^iys 
Mr. Souttar, ” looked up from their games in 
astonishnuMit as we rolled by.” Children wertj 
playing by the roadside, and cattle slowly 
wending their way to thc^ir stalls. In the 
great square of Poperinghe, along one side of 
which was drawn \ip a squadron of French 
cavalry in bright blue and silver uniforms, 
were collected ambulance Wiigoits, guns, and 
ammunition trains. Jletwc^en these foot- 

♦ “ A Siirgoon in TJolgiuin/’ by H. S. Souttur (Kdwanl 
Arnf>ltl), p. 140. 


soldiers passed to and fro. The men and 
machinery of war wore awaiting orders to 
proceed to Armeritieros, Ypres, Dixmude, or 
Furnos. 

J^ater in the day Mr. Souttar retimied to 
Furnes for stores. ” Tt was a glorious night,” 
he writes, ** and one had the a<lvantagc of a 
clear road. Wo were driving nortli wards, and 
tlio sky was lit uji by the flashes of the guns 
at Nicuport and Diximulc, whilst wo could hear 
their tlull roar in the distanee. All along the 
road wore encamped the Tmeos, and their 
camp firt\s, with tlio dark forms huddled arounil 
thcuii, gave a picturesque touch to tho scene.” 

Since his journey into Poperinghe, tho posi- 
tion had changed for tho lietter. Tho French 
and Belgian artillery, firing at very sliort 
ranges, had deluged the advancing Germans 
with shrapnel and ease shot. 

From the villagt's in rear of the Allied lines 
reserves had het‘n puslu'd forward, and had 
established at points a new lino of trenches. 
The Germans had in the end sullenly retired ; 
many had surrendered and the remainder had 
taloai refuge in their trenc?hes in front or Ix^hind 
tho Yser. 

The Belgian Staff on the 20th slept not in 
Poperinghe but in Furnes. * 

Meantime a strange and alarming had 

hajipened at Dixmude. Tho informali4$n wliich 
Jioar- Admiral Ronare’h rocoivtxl from tlie 
Belgian Staff on the evening of tho 25th that 
the inundation was about to eonmieiiee had 



FRENCH SUCCESS IN BELGIUM. 
Guos aad a Taube captured from the Germans. 
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come at an opportune moment. That night 
the weakness of his position had been 
brought home to the Admiral by an occur- 
rence which showed that his system of 
defence by trenches and barbed wire wa^i 
defective or that liis Marines were becoming 
exhausted. 

At 7 p.m. on the 25th, one of his companies 
marching to the trenches south of the town had 
rim into a body of Germans who had apparently 
slipped through the linos. The Marines after a 
short hand-to-hand fight put the Gormans to 
flight, and up to 2 a.m. there was no further 
disturbance. No sounds were to be heard but 
those of the falling rain and the occasional 


German bombardment# In spite of orders, 
the firing however continued, and the AdmiraJ 
sent an officer to reconnoitre. The officer 
proceeded to the bank of the canal, but met no 
signs of the enemy. The fusillade behind him 
ceased but, on returning, he ran into a French 
ambulance. It was in the hands of Germans 
who were promptly secured. 

When day broke on the 26th the mystery of 
the ffring was cleared up. A German detach* 



INUNDATIONS ON THE YSER. 

A scene near Ramscappelle. 

'Pop picture : Belgian outpost sentry ,guarding 
dyke bank near Nieuport. 

Bottom picture: On the Yser. 


movements of sentinels and patrols. JSuddeuly 
there was an alarm. Firing was heard from 
the direction of the railway station of Caes- 
kerke, the Admiral’s head((uarters. It was 
followed by the half mutlled sounds of a hand- 
to-hand struggle. Then there burst out sud- 
denly the shrill tones of trumpets soimding the 
assembly and erii's t>f To Arms ! ” Perceiving 
that the shots came from the interior and not 
from the exterior of the linos, the officers at 
Oaeskerke shouted to their men to cease fire. 
Doubtless a false alarm had been given by 
some excited sentinel. Some man’s nerves 
iiail broken under the strain of the recent 


mont had apparently glided along the railway 
line. Doctor Dugiiet and the Abb6 Le Helloeo, 
who at the noise of the firing had risen from 
their straw couches and rushed into the street, 
were woimded. Before Doctor Dugiiet died the 
Abb6 had given him absolution. The band of 
Germans passed on and reached an ambulance, 
whose attendants they seized and dragged along 
with them. Commandant Jeanniot, who had 
displayed such courage at the assault of Beerst 
on the 19th, dashed out of his house to ascertain 
what was happening. In his excitement he 
had forgotten to pick up his pistol. Supposing 
that there was a panic and mistaking the Ger- 
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mans lor some of his own men ho had run 
towards tho enemy, wVio made him prisoner 
and with shouts of “ Iloch, Hoch ! ’* continued 
to advance on the bridge over the Yser. Some 
of the Germans (with the prisoners) had already 
crossed when the officer commanding tho 
guard at the Grand-Pont tinned on them first a 
searchlight and then his mitrailleuses. Tho 
bridge was covered with dead and wounded, 
and those of the enemy who were on tlie point 
of crossing it scattered and hid in tho ruins of 
the town. As for t-ho head of the column, it 
sought to escape across tho fields to the German 
trenches. Jeanniot and tho other prisoners 
were an encumbrance and might prove a dangcn. 
They were, of course, massacred. “ Prisoners 
may be put to death,” says thtj Gorman General 






THE FLOODED COUNTRY. 

The inundations that stretch for miles in Flanders. 
Top picture : On guard. Bottom picture : British 
troops wading along a road with forage for the 
horses. 

Staff, “ in case of overwhelming necessity, 
when other means of precaution do not exist 
and the existence of tho prisoners becomes a 
danger to one’s own existence.” * Shortly 
after committing this crime tlio assassins sur- 
rendered but were not killed, which was in fla- 
grant contradiction to tho doctrine laid down 
by their own War Book, but more in consonance 
with the customs of civilized beings. Prisoners, 
the Germans held, may bo “ executed in case 

♦ “ 'Hie German War Book,” translator! by Brofessor 
J. JI. Morgan, M.A. (John Murray), pjj. T.’J 4. 
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of ovorwheliniiig nroossity, as reprisals, i-ithor 
apjainst similar measures or against other 
irn'gularitios on the part of the management 
of tlio enemy’s Army.*’ * 

An episode of this kind which might have led 
to <!io eaptiiTf^ of Dixmude- had naturally 
<lisf iirhed Konarc’li, and he asked for rciinforee- 
ineiits. 'i’vvo battalions of Senegalese wi*ro 
sent from Loo to liis support. During the 
<lay of the 26th Dixmude was again bom- 
])ard(Ml, but the Froneli howitztTs, west of it, 
kej>t off the Gorman infantry from attacking 
th(^ trenches till nightfall, when another 
charge on them was rnadi*. The mitrailleuses 



IN A GERMAN TRENCH BEHIND THE 
YSER. 

Germans cleaning up their kits. 


stuck, but headi'd by Lieutenant Martin do 
Pallieres, the ISIarines with their bayonets 
thing off their assailants, many of whom were 
schoolboys worn out by long vigils in the 
trt'ncla‘s, by tlie inclement weather and by 
insulHcient nourishment. 

The next day (October 27) tlio tirst effects 
of tlu* efl'ons of M. Kogge and his assistants at 
Nieupo**t to flood the district betwoon the Yser 
and the railway embankment boeamo apparent 
to the Ih'lgians. Tiiat their trenches were 
an inch or so deeper in water does not seem to 
have ilisturbed the (^u'rinans. The rain and tiio 

* “ 'I’ho (loriuaii ^Viv^ Book,’' traiushitod by rrofos:ior 

J. II. Morgan. M.A. (John Murray), p. 73. 


damp nature of the soil would account for 
that phenomenon, and the soldiers were so 
tired out by the fighting of Monday and the 
previous days that it may have escaped tludr 
notice. At any rate, though ©very minute 
they delayed in their attack on Nieuport 
was of vital importance to tlieni, they sliowed 
no unusual activity on the 27th. The defenders 
of Dixmude, indeed, spent almost a peaceful 
day. Between the railway and the canal 
there were some insignificant engagements, 
and two British cruisers and a torpedo 
boat, directed from a captive naval balloon, 
bombarded tiie German linos south of 
Kieuport. 

The 27th, the twelfth day of the long-drfiwn 
struggle, was virtually a contest between the 
guns of the two armies, but how ditferently 
would the Duke of Wurtemberg have behaved 
had he know n that the inundation had begun ; 
how feverish would have been the activity of 
bis troops, if they could have heard wliat a 
French oHicer who luid motored from V(t- 
.saill(‘s tt)ld a Times correspondent in Fumes 
at .'>.*10 a.m. that morning ! Ho liad passed, 
.said the ollicer, a continuous stream of motor 
trans[)ort stretching out along the road for 
a hundred kilometres (sixty miles). With 
the Germans caught in the trap, JolTre and Fot:h 
w^cro hurrying northward in auto-omnibiisos, 
taxicabs, motor lorritjs, soiik^ of those reserves 
of men and munitions which they had been so 
carefully and cautiously husbanding. 

Perhaps informed of this movement which 
llirtMitonod to snatch the coveted C.'alais from 
his grasj), and certainly now' aware of the 
inundation, the Duke of Wurtemberg on Wed- 
nesday, the 28th, again attacked all along the 
line ; lie hoped to win Nieuport, the railway 
from Nieuport to Dixmude, and Dixmude 
before the Hoods retarded his further progri ss. 
Under the fire of the 12-inch gims of 1L:M.S. 
Venerable and other cruisers, and of the sloop.^ 
and gimboats which Bear- Admiral Il^>od 
had siumiioned from the ICngUsh ports, the 
Germans advanced down the coast on Nieuport. 
“From tlio mu7/-iles of the 12-incB' guns,” an 
oyo-w'ituess tells us, “ came a thin pulf of smoke, 
enveloping a great ball of tire, wdiich seemed to 
rush from the muzzle a yard or two tand tla ii 
move back towards it a little before vanishing. 
The huge shells could bo seen smashing in the 
German lines, the fall of each marked by a pall 
of green-black smoke.’’ Nevertheless Lom- 
bartzydo was evacuated by the Allies. 




The monitor., being of light draught, approachc^ close to the .hore of U 

land did they come, that the crews even fired with rifles at the enemy. ^ P . « . Wifson 

of Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. Hood, the Commander. Bottom left : 

(Monitor Mersey), and on ri^ht, Commander A. L. Sna^gc (Monitor Humber.) 
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THE MAIN STREET, RAMSCAPPELLE. 

Most of the towns and villages in Belgium present the same appearance— wrecked beyond recognition. 


Tho effect of the fire from the ahips 

may be gathered from the account furnished 
that day by a German soldier to a Dutch 
journalist. 

** The bayonet attacks were fearful. Some of tho 
combatants were pierced from bretvst to back. It was 
hell. There wo stood in trenches, fiometimoa bi*east- 
high ill water — and that awful sea firing ! We could see 
tho ships lying there. We got the attack from tho sido. 
Bodies lay in heaps. Many wore killed too in the region 
of Middolkcrko and the canal. It was indeed sometimes 
rod with blood. (My informant meant tho canal from 
Ostend to Nieuport, which also played a part in this 
battle.) Yes, it was hell, and if yoirvo a wife and 
children — ** (tlio man burst into tears). 

“ All soldiers are not warriors,** 1 ventured to say. 

“ No,** ho replietl ; “ many are longing oamtjstly for 
tho end — for home, wife, and children. Tho stream of 
volunteers was very great but, alas I when they are 
actually in tho tight for a moment somo of them in 
anguish call upon fathers and mothers, and onu could 
do nothing with them. 'Dioro was enough to eat ; but 
weariness, shuck, tho h'ar of death, all this bruko the 
eoldiors/* 

South of tho cannl, which from Niouport 
joins tho Canal do (Jliont, the Germans across 
tlio Yser at St. Georges also assaulted the town, 
behind which lay the machinery causing tho 
inundation. Nearer Dixmude, they endeavoured 
from tlio loop of tho Yser to got astride of tho 
railway at llamscappelle and Pervyse, and to 
penetrate between those villages to Boitshoucke 
and thence to Furnes wliero five shells from 
their 28 cm. howitzers dropped that day just 
short of the railway station. 

Iinprossed by the fact that reinforcements 
were arriving the Allies stuck to their trenches. 
The Belgians scarcely needed to be reminded 
by their Kuig in the following proclamation 
of the issues at stake. 

Soldiers, our towns are burnt, our homos annihilatod, 
there is mouming upon our beloved Fatherland. But 


still cruellor things will befall our compatriots if you do 
not deliver them from the invtider. It is an impnrativo 
duty for you. You can deliver our Fatherland with the 
help of our brave Allies. 

Tho shout of “ Louvain ! Termonde ! ” which 
rose from the Belgian Army on the Yser was tho 
reply to the words of the King. And once more 
the wearied soldiers attacked tho eiuMuy with 
the bayonet. 

The Germans also fought cnergtjtically. 
Ditches and dykes were overflowing, and water 
pouring down the high bank of tho Yser Canal 
into the fields. Every private perceived the 
snare laid for the Duke of Wurtemberg, but 
with task-masters who flogged them forward 
and ©von turned macliiiie guns on to them, 
retreat seemed tho more dangerous alternative. 
By sunset they wore still in swarms roimd 
Ramscappello and Porvyso. Ronarc’h and his 
heroic band, shelled most of tho day by heavy 
and light artillery — to which the French 
howitzers had made some reply — in the evening 
had had to beat off another violent assault on 
the south of Dixmude. 

The battle was resumed on Thursday, the 
29th. Dixmude was merely bombarded, while 
tho Duke of Wurtemberg aimed blow after 
blow at the Allied centre from Pervyse to 
Rmnscappelle. Ho did not yet regard himself 
as beaten and still might lay his liands on the 
Niouport sluices. With their numerous “ table- 
tops ” (light, roughly-constructed but strong 
portable platforms on legs which could be 
thrown Across rivulets as bridge.s) liis infantry 
might manage to make their way across tho 
artificial lake which, except at the points where 
there were ditches and dykes, could bo forded 
by cavalry and even by infantry. His advanced 
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MAP SHOWING THE INUNDATED AREA ON THE YSER. THE INUNDATION IS 

SHOWN DOTTED, 
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guard was on part of the rim of tiie inundated 
district. If ho could take Rainscappello and 
woss the Furnos-Nieuport Canal, ho might 
isolate Nieuport or seize Fumes, which could be 
attacked from Ramscappelle, Boitchoucko, or 
J\irvy»e. The tremendous effort being made 
on his loft to crumple up the Allied Army round 
'S^pres wiis calculated to prevent doffre and Foch 
largely n;inforcing Grossetti and the Belgians. 
8o long tis it was humanly possible to continue 
the attack, it was the Duke’s duty to do so in 
order t(j influence the centre and right of the 
Allied Army eng ..ged in this gigantic battle. 
To keep the French reserves in the plain north 
of the ridge of the Mont-des-Cats was well 
worth sacrificing his “ cannon fodder.” 

During the afternoon the offensive was, there- 
fore, resumed, and that night in a violent storm 
of wind and rain Ramscappelle was at last 
captured, and so dangerous for the Allies was the 
sit uation at Pervyse, that Ronarc’h depleted his 
scanty garrison round Dixniudo and sent to the 
lat tia* village two companies of Marines. 

The morning of Friday, the 30th, dawned. 
Five French torpedo-boat destroyers had been 
addl'd to Rear-Admiral Hood’s flotilla. Ho 
hoisted his flag on the Intrepido and led the 
French ships into action off Loinbartzydo. The 
French and British destroyers guarded the 
larger vcissels from submarines, whose presence 
was bc'trayeil by periscopc^s, and from their 
torpcnlcxis. From the Dunes the German 
howitzers hurled their huge shells. The 
Amazon had badly holed ; Dieutenant 

W anton commanding the Falcon and eight 
si'anien on it had been killed, eighteen disabled. 
'I’lie monitor, ^Mersey, during the operations 
hatl had its (>-in. gun turret ilisabh'd and 
received several sliots on the water-line. 

'I’lie (Jermans were in front of Niiaiport ; 
they weri^ barricaded in Ramscappelle and along 
the railwiiy to the north and south of it; but 
between the railway and the canal the inunda- 
tion was slowly and steadily advancing towards 
J’ervyse. All day the battle ragiul for the 
possc'ssion of Ramscappelle, the railway em- 
bankment and Per\ vse. The former village 
was taken and retaken by the Freneli and 


Belgians, Pervyse remained in the hands of 
the Allies. 

At daybreak on the 31st Ramscappelle was 
bombarded. The Germans finding the village 
untenable advanced westward from it. The 
moment for which the Allies had been waiting 
in the small hours had come. The bugles 
sounded the charge, and the French and Belgian 
infantry, under a hail of sliot and shrapnel 
and in face of batteries of machine-guns 
pouring lead as a hose pours water, rushed 
forward with a courageous and irresistible 
impetus. The distance between the two 
lines rapidly diminished. The assailants were 
soon 300 yards, 200 yards, and then but 60 
yards from the foe ; which side would give way ? 

For a second the issue was in the balance. 
Then, with a mighty shout, the Allied troops 
hurled themselves on the Germans, and drove 
them headlong backwards to Ramscappelle 
and the railway. Seven mitrailleuses were 
captured and 300 prisoners taken. The groimd 
was littered with the dead and dying. 

In Ramscap})elle the Germans rallied, and 
there was a terrible struggle at handy - 
strokes. But the Allies would not be denied, 
and still pressed orward driving their foes 
before them. In vain did the German oflicors 
with threats, curses, blows, and evc3n shots 
from their pistols try to kee[) their soldiers 
from throwing down their weapons and evacua- 
ting the village. Fear had overtaken this once 
brave host, and by *.) a.m, Ramscappelle was 
lost to them. An hour later the Allies were 
over the railway embankment. Then the 
“ seventy- fives ” were brought up at a gallop 
and poured a hail of shell on the demoralized 
Gorman infantry wading frantically through 
the water towards the canal. Rifles and 
machine guns joined in the work of destruction, 
and the placid lake betwt‘en the railway and the 
canal wivs soon dotted with drowning Germans 
fallen from the demoralized crowds struggiiifg 
to roach a haven of safety over tho bridges 
at St. Georges, Schoorbakke, and Torvoete. 

The crisis of the Battle of tho Yser was over ; 
the Germans had made their great effort and 
had failed. 




CHAPTER LXIV 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN REBELLION. 


Ork^ins of the Kiohi<:i.t-ion - A Politioal Movement -The Soltu Afhk an Di tch ani» tiieih 
Leaders — The I^otha-Hertzoo Qi arrel— Rival Ideals - ilEirrzoo's Dai.l His Reslonsi- 
niLiTY — Repel Leaders — Maritz’s Intrioujls- The I’hoimiet Van Renshcik; Death of 
DE LA Key — iMaritz Repels Octhreak in 'Ph \nsvaal and Oranoe Free State Xe(;otiations 
WITH Rebiols — Defeat of JLovers and de Wet -De W et Surrendejis Death of JLa ers- 
Fnd of the Rebellion. 


I T would l)(' easy to say that Iho n'hellion 
which broke out in South Africa soon 
after war was th'clarcd in JCuropc was 
the n’sult of ( JtTmun iiitrigia* - (‘asy, 
hut .su[)fTfi(‘ial. (Jcriiian intrigue had no doubt 
a good deal to do with tlie rebellion. 'Plie 
rebel leaders had long Iook(*d foi’ward to tlie 
day wlu'n a contlict with ( Jennany should give 
tlwMii the opportunity of making witli souh- 
hope of suc<*ess an att(*inpt to restore republieaii 
rul<; in South Africa. W hat is known already 
about, the efforts of CJerniany Ix'fore thf^ war 
to prepare t.lie way by organizing suoli elements 
t)f discontent wlierever tliey setaned to exist 
in t)ie Rritisli JOmpire makes it (juite i-ertain 
that tlic^ obvious <»j)p<»rt unit ies of South 
Africa did not escape th(‘ vigilam-e and industry 
of the (jonnan Secret Serviee. W'e know, too, 
what hofxvs were built in (Jennany itself upon 
the [>ossibilities of re\ oil in S(*utli Afrit-a. 
W'V have* the word of the South .\frican (Jovern- 
ment for th(‘ ('xistenee on a large seale of 
a system of (Jerman iirojiagaiHla in many 
.^'^istricts in Sontli Africa. And, lastly, tin* 
speeches and manih stoes of I lie re].»el leaders 
show that they had great exp<*ctations tif 
Vol. TTT.— Part .39. 


(arnian aid in nan, and, more important 
than men, in supplies of h(‘avy guns, ammuni- 
tion, and eipiipment , 3'he ev idenei^ of the 
extent to wiiieii all tin's had gone is still in tin* 
hands of the South African Government. It 
will lie revealed when the projier tinu‘ comes. 
Meanwhili*, it is as well not to assign too gnwit 
ail importance to these machinations of tlie 
enemy. There w(‘re elements in South .Africa 
which liad made for rehellion long before 
August l‘.M4. Whether they would actually 
ha\<; hrouglit rehellion aliont if tlaa’c* had hec’ii 
no war is uniMTlaiii. Rut it is eiTtain that 
ri'hellion was tlieir natural eonser jii<‘nce, and 
that (J(‘rman intrigue was the* hn'eze that 
fanned tie* smould«*ring fln*s of i-evoll into a, 
ilaiiK*, mii(*)i mon* than the mat(‘li which first, 
set it hurning. 

Tlie Sontli African r(‘bi‘lIion wa.-; a political 
movement earri(*d to its logical e\(r<*ne*. Its. 
military signilleanee was slight. thon;.'h it 
might have* Ix'i'u far more serious. Not as a 
eampaign can it. ha\'(; any gnat inti‘n‘st for 
the stiahnt o.' tin* war; but as a n'velation of 
tin* problems that had to lx* solved by (Jreat 
Rritain in South Africa, as a lest of the elhcacy 
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THE PREMIER OF SOUTH AFRICA AND HIS FAMILY AT GROOTE SCHUUR. 

Mrs. Botha, Miss Frances Botha, Cveneral Louis, Botha, (Captain Louis Botha, Headquarter Staff ] 
Mr, John Botha, Cape Town Hi|thlanders ; and Mr. Philip Botha. 


of tiu* i^ohitioii that had been atteiuptod lon^jj 
bofoiv tho war camo, as a criterion of the 
iiltiinato efficacy of that solution. It cannot, 
in fact, be regarded as an isolated and inexplic- 
able outbreak, hopeless from the first, speedily 
irjuppressed. It Nvas much more than tliat, 
and to uiako clear its objects and its chances of 
.success its relation to the history of South 
Africa since the end of tho Doer War must be 
investiKated and explained. 

The history of the Dutch-speaking race in 
South Africa is largely the product of the 
personality of its leaders. The rea.son for 
this is not difficult to understand. They lived, 
most of them, isolated lives.. They were a 
farming peopl<\and in South Africa the farms 
Wi re large. The defects of their racial character 
\\i‘ri‘ mostly due to this fact. They were not 


a highly edurnfed people. Their beliefs, their 
habits, their methods of agriculture were all 
primitive. The organization of their social 
system was still patriarchal. The family, with 
its flocks and herd.s, was the unit. Upon it 
w’aa grafted three characteristics, each of which 
had a strong influence on their development. 
They were a land-owning people, and, as the 
family grew, a progressive sub-division — in 
legal right though not in practice — of the land 
belonging to the family went with it. They 
lived in a land where native labour was at hand 
to do all the manual work and *80 became 
inc'vitably more the masters of labour than 
labourers on the land themselves. Their 
religious belief was a fervent, if narrow, 
Calvinism. Among a people with whom 
rending was in little favour this intensity of 
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roligious belief gave the minister of religion — 
the Predikant — an immense influence. It 
followed from these three conditions of their 
life that they grew to believe in thoTiisolvrs 
as a kind of chosen rac(', specially favoured 
by Providence., given South Africa as a dwelling- 
place and expressly appoint(»d to rule over the 
native population for its good. With th(‘so 
strong traditions they combined an indi- 
vidualism created by the hard struggle that 
they had with Nature in that land of sparse 
rainfall, of thronging 'plagues and blights 
on beast and crop, of immense distances. Add 
lus a culminating element in the formation of 
Dutch racial character two facts: first, that 
the tradition of ordered government and of 
n^spect for constituted authority was strong 
in them. Second, that combination was 


necessity for Survival and was always found. 
When the small Transvaal Hepublic found 
ihself threatened by the stream of British 
j)ioneers that poured north to exploit the riehe.s 
of the goldfii'lds, President Kruger was surely 
establislied as the leadt*r of his people in the 
north. In the Capo, after peace with the 
natives had made possible res[)onsible govnrn- 
menl under the British Crown, the Dutch 
found it necessary to organize politically if 
their traditional claims were not to be aban- 
doned. Here, too, there was need for a leader. 

appeared in the person of Jan Hofmeyr, 
whose word was law to the Dutch of the Cai)»^ 
through many yi‘ars of political eonfliet. 
WJien the Transvaal took up arms against 
(jJreat Britain and Paul Kruger was too old to 
lead her troops in the field, natural leaders 


constantly imposed upon them ns the one con- 
dition of success in early wars against the 
natives, and that wliore they were so few and 
the native.s so many, success could only be 
won by matching the cunning of their enemies 
by a superior craft and the overwhelming 
native superiority in numbers by bet ter weapons 
and a more ro.solute courage. Throughout 
the early history of the South African Dutch 
a leader of 'exceptional ability was always a 



MEN WHO CRUSHED THE REBELS. 

General Smuts delivering his famous speech at Johannesburg. Inset: General Smuts. 
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SPECIAL CONSTABLES ON A ROUTE MARCH. 

Town Police section of Pretoria who volunteered to do nif(ht duty in order to release the 
South African Police for active service. 


of iiu*n ap|)ojir(‘<l from tlio ranks of the eom- 
jnandocs and wi'ro followed bocanst* tln*v 
proved their eapiurity. They were Louis 
Botha, de la Bey, Smuts, and Beyers in the 
I’ransvaal ; in tin* Orange Fre(‘ State I‘r(*sitlent 
Steyn and Christian de ^Vot. 

The Bo(*r Wsr <Tid('d on May .‘tl, 1!H)2. 
T\velv<’' yoai*s and a few months Iat(T tlie Bo<t 
leadt‘rs wlio had won (Muin(‘ne(^ during the war 
were, ranged agniust eaeh oth(‘r in the held. 
Bo! ha and Smuts W(‘re Ministers of the CVovmi, 
the riourdan and th(^ Carnot of the King's 
forces in Soutli Africa. Do la B('y was dc'ad, 
sliot by accident upon the threshold of rebi'Ilion, 
whetlier III* knew tliat he stood tliere or not. 
Beyers and de Wet weri' rebel leaders in the 
Held. And (*very Dute.hmnn in the country 
looked anxiously towards On/.e Bust the farm 
near Bloemfontein where ex-Presideiit Steyn 
nursed the shatti'ivd remnant of healtli that- 
the war had left him looked, and wondered 
whether ho would speak the word that would 
leave Beyers and de Wet with only the di'sperate 
remnant of a following. The history of these 
men during those twelve years is very largely 
the history of South Africa. The loyalty to 
them of the Dutch-speaking people was con- 
stant and unshaken. sN’hen they split into 
two sections and wi'iit thi'ir ditTerent ways, the 
Dutch split also and followed — most Botha and 
Smuts ; the rest ex-President Steyn, Boyers, 
de Wet. and Steyn’s lieutenant and mouth- 
[lieco in politics, llertzog. 

In this breach between the Dutcli leaders 


Botha was the protagonist on the one side, 
Hert/.og on the* othiT. But Hertzog spoke and 
acted in all essentials as the representative of 
ex-President Stc^vn, though whth a personal 
violence and a passion of individual conviction 
that constantly exaggerated his own importance 
and obsciiri'd the hand of ex-TVesIdent Steyn 
which guided him. The breach had thus -two 
sides. Jt was a personal quarri*!. and a very 
violent ]>ei‘sonal cpiarri’l, between Botha and 
Jlert/.og. But it was also much more than 
that. Jt was a deHnite and ii reparable lupturo 
lietween two ideals. When Botha won and 
Hertzog was beaten then* remained only two 
courses for him and those who held the sanio 
ideals as he did. 'fhey could submit, or th(‘y 
I’ould prepare for rebellion and await a favo^ r- 
able moment for taking the field in arms against 
Botha and (treat Britain. This statemi'iit 
iu*eds somi* sujierfieial (pialitication. Hertzog 
did not rebel. Both hi* and ex-President 
Steyn claimi d when all was over that they had 
done everything pos.sible to prevent armed 
rebellion. But the rebel commanders fought 
for their ideals, inscribed Hertzog’s name on 
their banners, constantly assured tlieir followers 
that Hertzog was on (he same side a.s they 
were and a}J})roved everything that they did. 
Ks.scntially, the verdict that tlie South African 
rebellion was the natural developmont of tho 
breach between Botha and Hertzog at tho 
end of 1912 is beyond question. 

A brief retrospect* of the events that led uj) 
to the quarrel will show" this. South African 
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history, betwoon the I’eaoc of Wreenigiiig. 
wliich ended the Boer War in May l‘J02, and 
the rebellion at the end of August 1914, divides 
itself naturally into three periods. In the first 
period the conquered Republics — the "rrausvaal 
and tlio Orange Free State — \vt»rc governed as 
Crown Colonies. In tho second they received 
responsible goveriuueiit, elected their own 
represcntativ<'s in Parliament, and wt^re ruk‘d 
by a Ministry of their own choosing. In the 
third they united with the other two South 
African Colonies, Capo Colony and Natal, to 
form th(' Uiiitui of South Africa, 'ria* first 
period need not kee[) us long. It was a time 
t»f reconstruction during wliich tJie Transvaal 
and the Free State* were re -sett led after tho 
war, their farmhouses n'bnilt, tlieir lands re- 
stocked and cnlti\ated again, the whole fabric 
of their normal life rt'stort'd. During this 
period the Dutch leadiTs in b<»lh Colonit's took 
practically no j)art in the work of government, 
'^riiey stood on one side and allowed the British 
authorities to do all they could to restore tho 
tlestr notion that war laid brought. In the 
second period the men wlio had become leatlers 
ot the Dutch during the war became in biith 
Colonics ^liiiisters of the Crown and rulers of 
the Stat(‘. This periotl also, but for one thing, 
— tho outbreak in the Free Stall? of open lios- 
tility })y tho Dutch towartls the British — not'd 
not detain us long. Flsewhero the two races 
lived sidt* by sidt; in a [)ea( e that was surprising, 

* Tho Omiigo Free JStalo wa.^ rallotl the Oraugo ItiviT 
CoU>iiy from tho Feaco of Voroenigiiig till tho hoj^iimiiig 
of tJiiioiil It bocaino a Trovinoji of tho Union, and 

was again ojillod tho <.)ranjio Fret? Slato. 


seeing how' recently tiny hatl be<‘n at war. It 
was, as <?veryon(' felt, a period of transition. Tht? 
tour Colonit's of South Afii(*a wtri' not strong 
enough to stand alout'. Tlu'y laid no natural 
boundaries ; tlieir railways w’ere a single system ; 
tJu'ir peoph's, Dutch or British born, wer»' of the 
same two races and lived sidt' by sidi' in each 
ol the four Colonies. Tluiir intt'rests wero 
un(|uest ionably identit'al and Ihiion mi'ant iu> 
great saeriliee on the part of cither of tla* two 
white races that inhabitetl them. If Natal had 
a great pre[K>iiderane(» of British population, 
tlu? Orangt' River Colony liad an equally 
marked i>repondt‘raneo of Dutch. In the Cape 
iiiid in the 'Transvaal the iiuinht'rs of the two 
white races were mon* tupially balanced, 
though in both tht? Dutch Jiad sutlieient 
political majority to kt't'p their reprt'seuiat ives 
in ])owi'r. Union r)f tin; four Stales was thus 
in tho air all through this second pi'riod. Jt 
ovt'rshadow ed all other considi'iat ions. Obvi- 
ously it could bi' c'stablislied only on a basis of 
p<‘ae<? bi‘tw(‘en the two white rac'cs. 'This was 
the reason W'hy, though the J)uteli wt'io in 
jiolitieal power in three of the four Colonies so 
soon after tin; war-, there was so little open 
racial dissi'iision. 

'Then* was om; exception. In tho Orango 
I Uvea- Colony the jxaiod of responsible go\ ern- 
meiit- saw tin* suddi'ii rise to iiower and iiitlueneo 
of ** tk neral ” I lertzog and gave a foretaste of 
tin; polic \ which ho was afterwards to develo]> 
ainl c'laborate as a meiuher of tho lirst, South 
African Ministry umk'r Union. 'TJiis is no 
place for recalling in any detail tlic educa- 
tional policy of H(‘r(/.og in tin? Orange River 
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Colony. It caused acnte disjaension between 
the two white races. It set even the Dutcii of 
the Orange River Colony by tlie eaxs, since it 
forbade the teaching of English as a language in 
the State schools to any but the elder children, 
and many of the Dutch fully realized how 
advantageous it was for their children to learn 
English while they wore young. Rut, most of 
all- it revealed the personal cliaracter of General 
Hertzog and so justihos more notice than could 
otht^rwieo bo given to it in an estimate of 
the origins and causes of the South African 
rebellion. 

Mr. Hertzog was commonly given the title 
of '* General ” by friends and oppoiu'nt.^^ ulike 
in South Africa. It did not mark any dis- 
tinguished service in the field, as in the case of 
Generals Botha, Smuts Eeyers, and de Wet. 
Yet IIS soon its the Eresi State Parliament met 
hc5 (Mnerg(?d as the strong man of tins iMinistry. 
TIk* Prime Minister, Mr. Abraham Eischer, was 
a barrister of considtTablc age and no gr(‘at 
strength of character. The other members of 
his (^ibinet were undistinguished, e-\cept do 
Wet, and hej ni'ver preteiuled to be* a politieiaii. 
In such company Hertzog had full play for hi.s 
piH'uliar gifts and every <)[)portunity to give 
c'tfeci to the views wliieh he held with the 
passionate strength of a narrow and fanatical 



GENERAL G. F. BEYERS, 

One of the Rebel leaders. Before the Rebellion he 
was Commandant-Cseneral of the Citizen Forces. 



GENERAL MARITZ, 

Who was, in August 1914, appointed to command 
the Border, German South-West Africa. One 
of the principal leaders of the rebels. 


character. Even so, without the strong bai-king 
that ho received from Mr. Stoyn, who had been 
President of the Orange Frt?(? State Republic 
before the war, Hertzog would scarcely have won 
to the position which ho soon occuiiied in the 
estimation of a section of Dutch South Africans. 
Ho had certain very obvious qualities. In 
private life he was kindly and disintc'restcd. 
Ho had courage and deteruiination. He held, 
with an almost religious fervour — though 
himself not a religious man in the conventional 
sense — the full creed of Dutch South African 
nationality. Ho believed in tlie prescriptive 
right of the Dutch to the* soil of South Africa. 
He resented the j)resenct‘ of the. British and 
looked on them as interlo]>ers. He W'ould have 
had South Africa rc'inaiii a community of 
past onilists, entirely cut off from intercoursi* 
with Europi'an countries and blissfully r(*iiiotc* 
fr<»m the problems that are ereat(*d by the 
growth of gn»at iialustries and the population 
that t]ie\ attract. Appointed a Minister of the 
Crown, lit* aeknowledged the duty of loyalty to 
the Sovurt‘ign of Great Britain, but found it not 
inconsisleut with that duty to enunciate the 
doctriiu* that in all matters the claims of South 
Africa must bo paramount. “ South Africa 
first : this was his motto, the text of many of 
his ]>ul>Iic iitterane<*s, tla* lest that he would 
apply to any matter which conciirncd the 
Empire of which t hi* Drangi* River Colony had 
become a part. 'J'he test was to bo thoroughly 
applied. No sacrifice of the immediate claims 
of the ])art to the welfare of the whole could be 
tolerated for a moment. To contemplate such 
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GENERAL HERTZOG, 

Whose policy led to rebellion in South Africa. 


a sacrifice was to be guilty of treacliery to Sout li 
Africa, to be branded as a “ foreign adventurer,” 
to b(? excluded once and for all from t lie company 
of good patriots, llis was the whole gospcd of 
Krugerisni, modified only in ajipt'araiicc* so as 
to conform with the changed conditions of a 
country in wliieli KrugtTism had been, 
encountered and defeat (‘d by (Ireat Hritain. 
-Its logical outconu* was rebellion as soon as 
the moiiK'nt came when a di'cision would have 
to 1)0 made between tlic monuaitary int(T<'>ts 
of South Africa and the welfare and .safety of 
the Kmpir(\ 

But that was not y<‘t. I’he seed of this 
doctrine, however, fell in the Free State upon 
ground only too well preiiared for its n*eej)iioii. 
Th(3 war was .still a thing of tiie n'cent past. Its 
memories rankled. The Dutch wen^ in a. largi- 
majority over the Jh-itish-born people of the 
Colony. Wlien they were granted rosponsi})le 
government it w’as inevitable that some at l(*ast 
of tln*m should set themselves to win again 
w'hat they had lost through tin? war. And tin* 
l^ritish-born people, whose country had beiai 
victorious in arms, found themselves as soon 
as Parliament met at the mercy of any man 
wlio should care to be vindictive. Hertzog was 
that man. He had two great grievances, and of 
both he was determined to make tlie most. 
Crown Colony government had done mueh for 
the Free State. It had built railways, resettled 
the country, established schools on a scale 
unknown before. Under a wise policy of State 
research and encouragement fariinng had 
flourished. If they had been let alone, Boer and 
JBriton might have settled down to a future of 


mutual prosperity. But Hertzog had Jiis 
grievances. He believed that the Crown 
Colony government had attempted to crush 
out th(' Dutch language, and he w'as convinced 
that the Dutch had not been given their fair 
share of administrative posts. He set himself 
to x'indieate tlie clainiA of the Dutch to speak 
tlieir language, to penalize Knglisli, and to 
tak(‘ a [)art in the adininistratitai of the country 
proportionate to their pr(‘pond(*rane(* in popu- 
lation ov('r the British. There is no need to 
go in detail into the .ste()s w’l)ieh ho took to 
these <aids. TJieir results show' their nature. 
Separate schools for Knglish -speaking ehildrcai 
were established in many of the Friu^ State; 
towiLs. and mimbt'rs of Kngli.sh-s])eakiiig 
Civil St‘rvants were drivem out. of (love.Tnment 
posts. 

Then came the Lhiion inoveiiKMit. it was 
clear that the Free State could not stand out. 
HtaTzog went as one of the delegates to the 
National ( 'onvc'iition which had hiH*n summone'd 
to draw up a constitution for United South 
Africa. There he met tin; reprexsentatives of the 
other colonies : (h‘iu‘rals Botha and Smuts, 
leadem of the Dutch in the Transvaal; Mr. 
Me'rriman, Mr. S pu*r and Sir H(‘nrv cle Villiers, 


DRNEHAL CHRISTIAN DE WET, 
Who led the rebels against the Union forces. 
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UHADY TO PURSUE THE REBHLS. 

Commandant C'ollins and his troops, after attending service at the Dutch Reform (]!hiircli, 

leaving Pretoria. 


nil olosoly idrjitiHc'd with the Dutch in Capt^ 
Colf)iiy ; Dr. .huncson, Sir I’t’rcy Fit/.jial ric*k. 
Sir ejoor^o Knirar, and tlin loading men of 
Natal, all re])r(sc‘iitativx> of the Dritish popula- 
linn in South Africa. Kx-Frcsid(‘nt St<‘\n and 
Mr. Jail Hofincyr w(mc not jiumuIxts of the 
National Convention, 'Plie former was too ill to 
attend ; Mr. Jlofmeyr had long e<‘asc'd to taki' 
a public fxirt in th(» political life of Cape Colony, 
though ho had still gri*at. intluenee as a ])owi*r 
behind tho throne. Ihiion nn‘ant eompromisi' 
between th(^ claims of tlu» Dutch on one side 
and the British on tlie «)th(*i-. bVom the first 
me(ding of tlu'. National (Jonv('ntion lla^ 
repr<*sontativ<\s of the Ih itisii showeil t hat l lu*y 
were prepared f«»r compromise. And at once 
t here also aiipeared a distinct cleavage Ix'tween 
the modi'rate Dutch, whose oj>iiiions were 
N'oiced by (Jeneral Botha, Sir Henry Villiers, 
and Mr. Merriman, and tho extreme .section of 
Dutch nationalists, eliampionc'd by IMr. Hertzog. 
'riu‘ moderates prevailed, llert/.og, si*t*ing that 
he could not (*arrv his pro})o-ials, gave way. 
Cnion was formed, and (kaieral Botha beeaine 
tin' tlrst PriuK* ^linister of South Africa. lli.s 
Cabined included Uertze^g aiul b^iseher and was 
formed on party lines, being eomposeil of chosen 
men from t lu' Ministries in power in the Cape, 
the Transvaal, and the Free State. All were 
the rt'])resentativ('s of parties supported by the 
Dut<*h-speaking section of the South African 
people. 


bVom th(‘ first it was an ill-assorted and 
uneasy (‘oJiibinat ion. The cleavage between 
the mpderat(‘ Dutch and tho reactionists con- 
tinually a.sserted itself. Contradictions between 
th(^ speeches of Botha and Hertzog becana‘. 
more and more fri'Cjuent and glaring. It was 
impossible to roeoraale tliom. (ieneral Botha, 
took olliee on ^lay ‘B . 1010. TIu* first elections 
h»r tin? South .African Parhamcait were held in 
Septemher of that year. The I’nionists, undi^r 
the leadershi]) of Sir Starr Jameson,* fought, 
the elections on a platform which [)ledged them 
to support lh_)tha in evcTv measuri* that Mas 
t'onsi.stent witli llu* compromise betwc(*n the 
claims of Britisli aiul Dutch which was the 
basis of Cnion. They openly proclaimed their 
dislike' of Hert/.og and his views, and their 
Icudc'r in Ids election speoch(\s foretold tho 
neees.sity of suppe)rting Botha against the 
re'aet ionary section of liis party led hy Hertzog, 
d'he «* vents of the next eighteen months showed 
the jnstiee' of this prediction. .As the iiK'on- 
sistt'iieies between tlie convictions of 15otha and 
of Ih'i’tzog on race questions became more ancl 
more plain the protests of the Uni<»nists in- 
creased in fretpiency and in offeet. In Decem- 
ber, It) 12, tlu; end came. Botha at last made 
lip his mind that tho speeches of Hertzog could 
not he tolerated any longer. He aski'd Hert/.og 
to resign from tho Cabinet. Hertzog refu.sed. 
JliertHipon Botha resigned and, on the request 

♦ TI<* ror hI a ry on Union Day. 
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of the Governor- General, formed a new Cabinet. 
Hertzog was not a member of it. From that 
moment the breach between the two sections 
of tlie Dutch was complete and irreparable. 
Desperate efforts were made to heal it. It 
defied them all and grew wider and wider. 
Personal dislikes between the rival leaders 
helped to broaden it. At last Hertzog was 
defeated on a formal vote at a conference of 
supporters of the Botha Ministry. He left the 
conference chamber witli his following. A few 
months later lie formed a new party to oppose 
Botha. 

]t is important to iindersf and the exact 
nature of this breach between Botha and 
Hertzog. The views to which Hertzog gave 
expression wliile ho was a member of the 
Botha Ministry w^ero the same views as Bey<Ts, 
Maritz, and do Wet proclaimed when they went 
into armed rebellion nearly two years later. 
They amoimtod to a complaint that the Dutch 
were not being fairly treated under Union ; 
that the Dutch language was not in jiraetiee 
being given absolute equality with English, as 
the Act of Union had declared that it should 


be given; that those who spoke Dutch only 
were at a disadvantage as compared with those 
who spoke only English, especially as to tla ir 
chances of promotion in tlie Civil Service ; and, 
generally, that the interests of South Africa 
were being sacrificed to those of the British 
Empire. On these points Botha bn^ki' with 
Hertzog. Ho took this driustic step beeaust' la.' 
believed that perpetual bieki'ring about them 
would bo fatal to peace bi'tween English aial 
Dutch in South Africa, and peace between 
tlu' two white races w'oro essential to the jiros- 
pc'iity of the country. He w as right. The Ih'rt /.og 
policy led at last to rebellion in South Africa, 
though Hertzog himself flinched from the 
extromo and refused to take u[) the arms of 
the rebel. 

An extract from a spcccli made by Eeneral 
Ht'rtzog while he was a member of the 
Botha Ministry, and from the proclamation 
issuetl by Maritz after he had gono into 
rebellion, will show' that on the most 
important of tlu'sii issues the rebels rnen'Iy 
carried the Jlertzog doctrine to its logical 
eoiK'lusion : 
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(lonrral Jirrt'og of ]}r H Hdt in t}i<* IWansranl. lirrctn- 

in-r 7 . 

f rnpcriiilisin i- if iipurt aiit If) irif ffuly ^^h^•n it is useful 
1c> South Africa, to its Jarifl. anti to its juviplc, \N hc*ri it 
is not scrviccalilf, 1 htivc respect for it from a (ii'.tiiiifo, 
btJl tus a South Atrieufi I lai\o litllo to flo witli it. and 
wVion it is contrary tf) tlie irjl(‘rf.'st s of Sf)uth Africa and 
the interests of Uie pef)))lc* f)f the country, Ihon 1 am a 
distinct faiemy of I inpf'riali-^rn. J fim jircpared to lot my 
1 fit fire a-j fi politician fh-pend on that. 'I'hat i.s iny 
technj^ and by that I staiifl. I inperiali.^in is important to 
me wlaui it i.s in tlie interests of South Alrica, anti when 
any f|uesti(jn of that kitul is to bo clealt with, tlien it will 
aivvay.s bo iny duty to ask my.selt, is the solution of this 
fpiestion in thf» interests of South Africa, and if it is to 
t tie ftetrirnent of tlio country tla^n it is iny duty to have 
not hiii;^ to do witli it. 

MiUtlz. FjXlrnr.t from J*n>''iamaiion isfiund on Drcrnihr.r 
hi lint, f j'jdfiinintj /us rmson'* for going into armed 
ri ht flion. 

lieeaii.so hoth the Faip;Iish Government and the jifiRO 
^eelifai in lOii^land liave eontinuaily brou^iit pre.s.suro to 
l)f'ar on thi' Union (South Afriean) tlovcrnment, eontrary 
to promiM'S jna<iff, to oxtingui.sh and Kupprf‘ss tlio 
national asjjiratioiis of our pf^ipk* and to plaet- the 
intfM'osts of tho Kinpirn ahove thost? of South Afri<*a. 

It is worth noting tluit tho words quott^d 
uIkivo from Hortzog’s spcocJi at Do Wild! in 
I hccnilau*, 11)12, finnlly coiivin<;<‘d Hotlui that 
it was iinj)o.ssihlo to allow Jlcrtzog to roinain a 
mrmbor of liis Ministry, Two inoiiUis later 
J Jot ha issued a public, st iitcmcnt in wbicdi he 
(‘xplaint^d his reasons for expelling Herl/.og 
from < la* Ministry. Tn this slatcfnent lie sliowtnl 
how misi'hievons t he <u)n(l<'miiat ion in lmp(‘rial- 
ism in llertzog’s .l)e Wildt s|M*ee.b might lx* : 

A puhlic man mu.st not. only bo held respt'ui.sihlo for 
wliat. li(' hini'jelf intends to <’onvey» but fispcu’ially for tho 
impre^^ioii which his werds have loft reasonalily in the 
[luhhc mind; and it was, ahovo all, General llert/of^’s 
dfity, ill tlu’ hi^;}i t)ili<-ial po.'>iti<>n aliieh he o<*€*upicd, to 
consider and weieh liis wonls most carefully wht*n 
discussing' our i-elalioiis towanls the Jh’itisli I'hnpire. 
I II dead of duiii^ lliat, he spoke frivolously, and in a 
manner wliicli induced many of tho Dutcli aa well as tho 
l‘a polish -speaking puhlic to imagine that it was a matter 
el cireiiinsl jiiM’es whether Seiilh Africa weiikt namiin 
part ef t ht‘ k'nipire er net. 



MOTOR-CYCLIST SCOUT. 


Botha reinforcf'd tins eondemnation of Hert- 
zog’s y>oliey b^' a. refc*rc*iiee to a y)a.ssage in 
rinoth(‘r speech jnade Viy Hertzog, in which he 
dt'clarcfl that, “ as a Minister, i am a Minister 
of South Africa and not of the Kmpire.” 
Botlia point<*d out that in making such a 
Kt{it<*m(*nt Hertzog sctaiied to have “ forgotten 
the oath of allegiance to tho King which every 
Minister, when accepting olTice, must take.** 
Kvents were to show how just was. Botha’s 
estimate of the eifect tliat such words were 
likely to have on some of the Dutch-speaking 
people of South Africa. 

It is thus hardly too much to say that from 
the moment when Hertzog ceased to he a 
mcauber of the first South African Ministry 
st)mc at least of his following believed that in 
thci end rebellion would be the only means of 
making tho doctrines that he had preached 
prevail. Herl zog himself may not have thought 
so, probably die! not think so. His gospel wtis 
the old gospel of Kruger. He may well have 
clung to tlio belief that it would prove irre- 
sistibly jittraelivo to tla* mass of the South 
African Dutch, and that when the next (k'ucral 
Klctdion canic — it. hatl to come not lat(‘r than 
Sc] itcmber, 1915 — he would return to Tar- 
liam(*nt as loader of a party strong enougli to 
force Botha to Rul>mit to his dictation. His 
formation of a now party, his intrigues with the 
Jdibour party, seem to show that this was la’s 
idea. Lot him have such crc'dit for it as may 
ho his due. But ho never realized — or if he 
retdized was reckless of tho consequcnc(*s — that 
ho had to deal with the most ignorant and pre- 
judic'ed section of tlie South African Dutch. 
Tliey still Iook(‘d back with regret to the days 
of thc’ir independence. They resented tlie in- 
iiiK'iieo of the British in South Africa. A 
peo])Ie born to arms and tried in war, they were 
impatient of eonstitiitional methods. Tn tlieir 
eyes Hertzog— driven from the Botha Ministry 
- — became a martyr to the cause of their race, 
saeritiood by Botha to filacate the British. 
Ht'rtzog might have known that this would be 
tho way they would look upon his fall from 
|)o\v<'r. It is aiinosl. incredibk* that lie* should 
not have known. Yet, even knowing this, he 
may have flattered himself that they would 
wait^lor the fruition of liis political organization 
and intrigut*s. He trusted, perhaps, in their 
hiyalty to himself, and to ox-Prosident Steyn, 
who.se mouthpiece lie wiis. If so, he reckoned 
upon a characteristic of tho South African 
Dutch to which we have already assigned its 
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due importance. But all such calculations 
broke* down wiit*n other leaders — men like do 
Wet. and Beyers, and Kemp— abandoned con- 
stitutional methods and set themselves to 
organize armed rebellion. Bertzog should 
have known this. But the truth is that ho was 
a man who had no real gift for leadership. 
He*» fumbled with the ambitions of passionato 
men - a.s^ though they were books in a library. 
Ho wtis blinded by his own self-importance. 
His slow, yet [)assionate, mind saw only the 
path that ho had marked out for himself, and 
followed it with an intense preoccupation. 
This is the most cluiritablo fissumption abotit 
TIertzog’s part in the plot that led up to the 
rebellion. It is quite possible that he know 
nothing of what was going on. If so, the less 
credit to his intelli genet*. Nor does sueli blind- 
ness if blindness there were — lessen liis respon- 
sibility for the tinsel trage'dy that was being 
prf*pared. Men who aspire to lead their fellows 
shoiilder-a responsibility far too heavy to he 
weighed by the literal m(*aiiings of spoken 
words. And TIertzog might luive known, 
slu)nld have known. T)e Wet, for iiistanee, 
warned him in a s])e(?eh made at Brotoria within 
a month of tlio dolinite breach between him and 
Tb‘rtzog. Do Wet chose on tliis occasion to 
st'leet a diing-lK*a}i as liis platform, 'i'lu*. whole 
substance' of his speech w as a- vindication of 
tho rights of DutcJi South Africajis tuid an 
attempt to prove that they were trodclcn 
uiid(*r foot when Botha broke* with Hertzog, 
}b*rtzog was lield up to admiration as tln' only 
II am who fully represeute’d the South African 
people. And de \V(^t dramatically declared 
that he would ratlier he on a dung-heap 
amnng his people than on the most brilliant 
platform among foreigners. The “foreigners” 
were elt'arly the British peoph*. of South Africa, 
and Botha was represented as having snr- 
rend<*red to them. Language of that, kind 
could only mean one thing. It meant war 
in Soutli Africa, against the “ foreigiH*rs ” 
and their dupes, w lienever tlie “ [mtriots ” 
should think that tlu*ir time had come. 

Such were the political antecedents of the 
rebellion, l^iowing them, wo should expect 
to find that the rebel leadf*rs, when tlicir 
mnment had come, would seh'Ct sona* oocasion 
which would give them the opportunity of 
pmelaiining that tlio interests of South Africa 
were being sacrificed for those of the British 
Kmpire, that the Dutch were being down- 
trodden and oppresse<l. that the Botha Ministry 
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were the tools of “ foreign(*rs,” and (hat a 
i*ecourst* to arms was the only way of cialing 
these cwils. 'Pliis was ('xaetly what happi'neil. 
Th(* Hlui* Book issueil by the South African 
Gov canmc'iit shows bow the chief conspirators 
went, about tlu'ii* woik.* 

They were four Ih'vc'rs, de Wet, Maritz, 
Kemp. Besides these tht*re wen* a. number of 
minor leaders— four members of the* Staitb 
Afri<‘au I *arlianu*nt, several ministers of tho 
Dili e h Reformed Church, and rnen t^ t han oim 
me*m)H'r eif the^ h'roo Slate*, Breivine'ial Ceaine*il. 
Of the*se* minor le‘ade*rs none^ were me*!! e>f first- 
rate impeirf aiiee. 'I'he* tyfie* l,o whie;h the*y 
belf)ng(*<l w as i 1 lust rat e*eL t heaigli wit h many 
ejf its e'ha.rae*te'rist ie‘s e*\a.irge*rate*d, in the* pe*r- 
sonality of lle*ndrik Se rlOntein, w ho weis e*le'e*te*el 
to represent tlio Krr‘e> State* eemst it ue*ne!y of 
Kreieaistael at. a. by-elc'<*t.ie)n. Tall and steinping ; 
W'itli the* imm(*nse; shouleie*rs, long arms anel 
eneinnous hanels of an ahiieist. primitive* seai of 
the*, soil ; Jiis fae;e^ rugged, narreiw, be^arele'el anel 
freiwneel upon ]>y grf*at ove*rhanging e*yol rows ; 
violent in sjn'eeh, ye‘t e>fli‘n almost inart ie*\ihit e^ 
for lae*k of e*elu«*al iein te> preividn him witli llie* 
words in wJiieli tej express himself, Jleiidiik 
Serfontein amazed his colleagues in the Seiuth 
Afrieuin Parliament by oce*asioiial exhibitie^ns of 
the narrowness and eonceiit-rated bitterne*ss e>f 
his mind, no less than by tho almost grotesejue} 
unconthnoss of his pe*rsonal habit. With such 
loaders cus this, it was no wonder theit, many <^f 


• Thifl Blnes-Book wiis issurd on Kebnmry 2t>, 11115, 
Tho Preface tstates that “ a mnss of matcrifil in the* hiiiKls 
of the^ Government coiilel not bo used, iis it ff>rins iinpnr- 
tant ovitlmco in the cobcs of irnlividnalM on trio I or 
awaiting trial. In the case of certain Gorman Mprj nts, 
investigations are still being pursued, and it would bo 
prematnro to disclose tlio information so far c<ill<*f*f «*d. 
On certain points, again, tla? avaiJaldc? evidence bad not 
yet been properly sifted at tin* time of writing." 
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GAPE PENINSULAR RIFLES ON THE 
MARCH. 

A mornmj’ batli after a lieavy marcli. 

Inset : Ready to advance. 

pccted. Hut thest' iiiijio)* loaders need no very 
detailed niontiou or descri lotion, though douht- 
less their inllueiiee in their own districts wjia 
considera])Ic. It is quite otherwise with two 
at least ot‘ the four chief headers — Beyers and do 
Wet. 'J’aking into consideration the character 
tlio haelv-\ eld Dutch, it is quite eertuiii that 
without two sueli leaders of national reputation 
the rebellion would Jiave been a far less serious 
affair than it was. Tt is more than doubtful. 



into rt'lx'llion by appeals to race hat roil and indeed, whidlua* there would have been any 

pn judii'e. Tlio Transv/ial rebel -ineniber of the rebidlion at all if Ihe^^ had not sanctioned and 

Soutli African Parliaiueid, Piet, Crobler, was foment<Hl it. 


quite a. different type. Young, a nepliew of 
Paul Kruger, a lawyer iu)t a lighting man, 
]»leasant aiui mild-mannered, ho seemed tho 
la^^t man tt> plunge into rebellion. The news 
that lu' had joined in tho conspiracy and was 
in arms must have seemed to those who knew 
Jiim as strange as the news that Hendrik St'r- 
fontein \\ a*^ a I'l'bel leadta* was natural and ex- 


Yet the contrast between tlie charactci‘S of 
Boyers and dt‘ Wet was very great, so great that 
even if things had gone well with them, success 
in tho field would almost certainly have revealed 
fatal differences between them. Both were fight - 
ing gtaierals who had won enduring reputatic^ns 
during the l?oer War. The name of do Wet was, 
of course, far better known outside JSouth Afrii*a, 
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General Botha leaviniS his special “sahmn" on his way to the front. 
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THK TROOP TRAIN. 

Officers of the Union Forces travelling in shallow open trucks on their way to the Front. 


I)ufc in (lnur own country and among their own 
|)co[)lo the military capaxMty of Heyers wns 
ratc'<l as high as, if not higher than, that, of his 
m<»r<^ famous eo!U*agiu*. Ih*yers was young, 
brave beyond the ordinary bravery of the Hoc'r, 
(Midowed witli th(' stark iiourage that burns like 
a flame among the more clouded spirits of 
normal nu*n. Ouring the last (h'speratt^ days 
of the lloer resistance to the armies of (ilreat 
Hritain he liad dt)iu' great dt'etls in the b^ustt'rn 
Transvaal, lb' and Louis Hotlia, alone among 
lilt' I h >er . leaders, luui shown some grasp al 
the <it'ep principles of strateg\- and liad tn’oved 
Mu'ir al)ilily to liireet with success a comjH)sit<* 
forc(* in tla' tii'ld. Ik'yers’s handling of his 
guns through a long anil ar<luous campaign had 
given him. indeed, soiih' title to be regarded as 
the most able military leader that the youngt'r 
Ihu'rs had produced during th(> Anglo- Hoer War. 
Mi‘ had, to«», the reputation of a chivalrous and 
merciful foe. In |>erson he was tall, straight, 
blaek-}>earil*'d, \\ilh a ki'cn eye and all the 
Ix'aring of the born soldier. His religion was 
a deep and ardent passion narrow as such 
fervent comactions are apt to be. yet com- 
manding iM'spect and admiration by it.s very 
sincerity of ci>nvic*t ion. Kndowed with all these 


ipialit ic's, Heyers stood out among tlie Hoers of 
South Africa, till tla^ day of trial came ami 
found him wanting, as a. singular, romantic and 
almost heroic tiguri'. As Speaker of the Trans- 
vaal Parliament during thf> days of rc'sponsibli^ 
government he had shown a sense of justice 
and fair-play towards political opponents 
whii’h had raised him high in their (‘Stimation. 
When the South African Parliament met 
the Transv’aal Unionists iniTied with Hotha 
in urging Beyers's claims to the Speakerslup. 
But Mr. Merrimaii, who had been Prime 
Alinister of the Uape till the day of Union, but 
had been passed over by the ( Jo\ ernor-(h*neral 
in favour of Hotha when the time came to call on 
someone to form the first. South African Minis! ry, 
hail also a candidate for the Spcaki'rsiiip. 
I’he Uape was the, ^lother Colony of South 
.Africii. Its representatives in the South African 
Parliament were inclined to think that one of 
its men should have been thi' first Prime 
Minister of the Union. They backed Mr. 
Merriman in liis demand that his nominc*e 
should be made Speaker. Botha gave way and 
Heyers iost the post. There is some reason to 
think that lie never forgave Botha and Smuts 
for this defection. They tried to soothe his 




run COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AND IllS WIFE. 

(jeneral and Mrs. Botha at a Railway station in German South-West Africa. 


hy making him ( ’oininaiidatit -( JotkthI 
of the Ac*tiv(' Korco whan thay passed 

tha i.)of('na(» Art in th(* session of 1912. Hut- 
those who had known ]k»y(‘rs from ho^•hood 
had always daalarad that vanity was his waak- 
iiess, and tlu* vain jnan does not easily forgive 
a wound to liis self-esteem, nor ean subsequent 
favours <piita <*ra<lieate its smart. So, pr<»- 
hably, it was w’ith Bayers. If Botha had had 
his way and Bayers had bean made tlia first 
Sp(*aker of tlio South Afriaan Parlianiant, thc*ro 
might have bean n<.) rabc'llion, at k'ast in the 
'^rransvaal, where Bayers was tlio outstanding 
leader. 

Tin' ease of da Wet was very tlifk'rent. Ha 
had none of the superfieial attractions of Beyers. 
Bugged, uncult ix’ated, alm<;st totally unlettered, 
ho owed his rt'putation t(^ a natural gift of 
handling men by tlie most ff)reaful methods of 
the guerilla lead<‘r. Several times during tlia 
Boer War the savage that lurked under lus 
homely exterior of a Dutch farmer revealf'd 
itself. He treated prisoners with brutal fero- 
city, ill-used and bullied his own men, showed 
no mercy when mt*rcy could not hav^o injured 
his cause and would have done honour to him- 
self IJke Beyers in the Transvaal, de Wet in 


tha Kr<M‘ State* cana^ with credit thnaigh the 
<lays of responsible gov(*rfun<*nt. As Minister of 
Agriculture' lie pri'sick'd ov^c'r a department 
whost' energy and c'llieic'ney was an ('xample to 
t lu' rest of So\itli Afric'a. It employed expt'rts 
who kiu'w tlu' coi!n‘r\^ and its la t'ds. Their 
metlaxls wt'H' backc'd by <le W<*t with all th<* 
force' of a e*haraete‘r as strf)ng as it was simpk', 
anfl with a loyalty that never wavered. Wht*n 
Union came, hi* retired to his farm and took no 
more part in public lifo, refusing the |.)ref‘'rm('nt 
from the State that must have, been his If he 
had eared for it. 'Thero was little more heard 
of him till tliii day when he burst out. of his 
retirement, just after Hert/.og’s expulsion from 
the Botha Ministry, to inaki*. tlie violiait spt'cch 
at Pretoria which has already ])i'i*ii mc'ntioiu'd. 

'Phe other two chief leaik'rs, K('mp and 
Maritz, had no position in Scxith .\friee., like 
that of Beyers and do Wet . Kemp w is known 
as an eniciont soldier. He had 1 eiai de la Bey’s 
chief lieutenant during the Boer War through - 
lad the operations in thi* Western Transvaal, 
but he was overshadowetl hy the merited 
distinction of his leader. Since the war, he 
had done nothing to single himself out, though 
when the Defence Force* w as organized in the 
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Transvaal he was appointed a Major, He 
appears to have been in command of a traiiling 
camp at Potchefstroom in the Western Trans- 
vaal just before the rebellion began. Moritz 
had had a variegated care<vT. He had given 
SOI no proofs of a natural aptitude for leadership 
during the Boer War. Wlien peace was mode, 
lie tried his fortune first in Madagascar and 
afterwards in German South-West Africa, 
where ho made himself useful to the Germans 
in the Herrero campaign. He then returned 
to the Orange Frec^ State, entered the Union 
Police, and when the Defence Force was 
formed was given a commission in it, going 
through a course of training at the Military 
('Olloge at Bloemfontein in 1912. Karly in 191*1 
he was appointed to command Military District 
No. 12, which included the north-western 
districts of the Cape l^rovince. At the begin- 
ning of August, 1914, he became Lieutenant - 
(‘olonel in command of the South African 
border between the Union and German South- 
M'est Africa, Mith head(tuarti‘ra at the little 
town of Upington. Promotion was rapid in 
SoutJi Africa in those days. I'he Defence Force 
was being organized, and old soldic^rs w’ho had 
shown capacity <luring the Boer War were 
naturally given prcf<*rence when select tons for 
the higher posts W(»re mtule. But the rise of 
Maritz was meteoric even for South Africa. 
His a[)poiiitment to the command of the 
frontier districts marching with Gorman terri- 
tory was tine to the “ repeated and iu*gent 
demands” of Bc,v(*rs, who was rommandant- 
General of the ('^ilizen Forces. 

B«\vers’s anxiety to have Marilz as (Comman- 
der of the Bordta* must have warned General 
Smuts, who wtis ^linister of Defence, that 
something sinister was in the w'ind. Maritz 
was known to have fritaids in German South- 
West Africa. No doubt his experience in that 
<H)untry w^iis the ostensible reason for Beyers’s 
demand. Smuts, we may be sure, lia.d his 
doubts, but it u^as obviously ditlieult for him 
to reject th<' nominee of the (\:)iniiuindant- 
General on such a point. Tlie post to wdiich 
Maritz was thus appointed was very important. 
War had just broken out in Kurope and the 
South African Government Imd at once offered 
to release the garrison of Iniperial troops in the 
Dominion for service elsewhere. On August 7 
the Imperial Government telegraphed to the 
South African Government that if they desired 
and felt thoitiselves able ” to seize such parts 
of German South-West Africa as would give 


them the command of Swakopmund, Luderitz- 
bucht, and the wireless stations there or in 
the interior, we should feel that this was a 
great and urgent Imperial service.” On 
August 9 the Imperial Government sent another 
telegram to the South African Government 
saying that they regarded the capture of the 
wireless stations at Sw^akopmund and Luderitz- 
biicht as necessary and urgent ; that this 
could “ only be effected in reasonable time 
by a joint naval and military expedition u]> 
the coast ” ; and that the capture of the 
German long-distance windess station at Wind- 
huk, which was “ of great importancu*,” might 
follow^ another exyjedition against the coast 
stations, or might bo carried out indepen- 
clently from the interior- On August 10 General 
Botha replied by tf‘h‘gram that he and his 
c.olleagues had given careful consideration to 
these proposals and that they cordially agreed 
“ to cooperate w ith the Iinj)erial Government 
and to assist in sending an expedition for the 
purpose indicated, the naval part to be under- 
taken by the finperial authorities and the 
military operations to bo undertaken by th(‘ 
ITnion (South African) Government.” * 

It was not till Sc'ptember 0 that (general 
Botha aimoune(*il tiu? intention of the* vSoutli 
African (jlovernnu'nt to undertake) this expedi- 
tion. It had then to he* siibmitteel to a s])ee*ial 
sossie)ri of the South Afrievm Parliame*nt, where* 
it was bittejrly elenounced by the Ilortzog party» 
but approved by a large majority. But (Jleneral 
Beyers must have been consulted by the 
Governnu'nt as soon as the telegram e)f August 7 
ireau the Iini)e*rial (h)vcrnmc'nt was received. 
He was Commandant- General and the natural 
adviser of the Cabinf't on a military question 
e>f this irnpe:)itance. Maritz was appointed to 
<*ommand the Be)rd(*r “ early in August.” It 
would be inte»resting to know whe^ther Beyers, 
when ho insisti'd on the appointment, knew' of 
his (government’s intention to invade German 
South-West Africa. 

Whether he did or not, the evidence that 
Boyers and Maritz were in collusion wdth the 
Germans and seized on the outbreak of war 
as the long-lookod-for opportunity of making a 
bid for indept'ndeiice, of breaking the power of 
Botha, and of installing themselves as the rulers 
of a South iVfrican Republic, is very strong. 

* These telegrams were published in an Imperial 
Whito Paper [Cd. 7873] giving a Return of Corrospon- 
*lonco laid upon the Table of the South African House 
of Assembly on March 11. 1015. 
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Against Mnritz it is nuito coiiclusivo. Against 
Boyora it is not, and in his case there is just a 
possibility that it was really his objection to 
the German South-West expedition that drove 
him into rebellion. D<*ad, he may bo given the 
benefit of the doubt, but the doubt is very 
slender. However that may be, nothing can 
excuse or palliate the way in which ho went 
about liis preparations. As Conunandant- 
(jlencral he must have been in the most intimate 
confidence of the Government. He had been 
for years a close political associate, a near 
personal friend, of Botha and Smut.s. Con- 
spirators are doomed to have dirty hands. If 
they 8Ucc(?od there are always plenty of 
sycophants ready to lick them till they look 
clean. But tli© treachery of Beyers was 
peculiarly black. He held to his confidential 
and imjiortant post till the last moment. 
Then, when everything seemed roociy for the 
rising, at the very last moment as he thought, 
he launched liis resignation at the head of his 
old colleagues in the form of a political manifesto 
published broadcast in the Pn^ss. 

The first step, then, towards the rising was 
the appointment of Muritz, at the instance of 
ih*y(‘rs, to the command of the German border 
very soon after war luui broken out in Kurope. 
It would naturally be his first task to prepare 


the invasion of German territory from the 
south-east. Beyers had different plans for 
him. The evidence all goes to show that the 
rising had been concerted before war broke 
out. On August 11 Maritz was in Pretoria, 
where ho saw Beyers. It should bo remembered 
that before he waa appointed to the general 
command of the border, Maritz had been since 
the beginning of 1913 in command of Military 
District No. 12, comprising the magisterial 
districts of the Cape wliich adjoin German 
territory. Probably he had been in treason- 
able communication with the Germans, and 
came to Pretoria on August 11, just after liis 
appointment to the general command, with 
offers of Gorman aid to show to Boyers and the 
other consfiirators. At the moment when ho 
was on his w'ay to Pretoria one Joubert — his 
intimate personal friend— who had been in 
German South-West Africa during July, liad 
just returned to South African territory. At 
the earliest possible moment Maritz, hurrying 
back from Pretoria to the Gorman border, sent 
several telegrams to Joubert, evidently des- 
perately anxious to get into touch with him. 
They mot immediately and Joubert wivs 
appointed Staff -Captain by Maritz. Joubert 
was soon afterwards sent to Pretoria, where he 
reported to Botha and Smuts, and also saw 
Beyers. Maritz himself, hearing that there* 


had been a collision between the (h^rmans «nd 
some Dutch South-African farmers at Schuit 
Drift on the Orange Kiver, the southern 
boundary of Gorman South-West Africa, 
hastened there, first sending a telegram to 
Beyers, on August 21, informing him that he 



BREAK-UP OF THE REVOLT. 

South African Mounted Rifles behind barricades. Inset: A rest in the open. 
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CHASING DE WET. 

The Motor-car Contingent passing through Vryburg. 


was Univin^a; by motor to prevent dillicultios. 
Heacliing Sehuit Drift, one of the few practicable 
fords over the Orange liiv’er, Maritz crossed 
into Gorman territory and talkc?d on the 
telephone to the Oflicer Commanding the 
Gorman forces at VN^irmbad. On his return h(5 
spoke publicly with great indignation about tlu' 
conduct of the Dutoli farmers who had fired 
on the Gormans, and det;lared that they ought 
to be shot. Within a few days German patrols 
had crossed the river at Schuit Drift and were 
searching for these farmers on South African 
territory. Meanwhile the Germans had also 
set foot on vSoiith African soil at Nakal), a 
police post on the South African frontier about 
eighteen miles north of the point on the Orange 
River where the boundary between German and 
South African territory strikes the river from 
the north. This was on or about August 19. 

Within a week of tlie beginning of war with 
Germany in Eiuropo, therefore, the position 
in South Africa was exceedingly grave. The 
Commander of the Union Forces on the border 
was in league with the Germans. The Com- 
mandant-General, or Commander-in-Chief, of 
the South African Army was disaffected^ 
if not altogether, at least as far as the question 
of active hostilities against the neighbouring 
German Colony went. And the South African 
Government had already committed itself 
to such hostilities. But this was not all In 


various parts of the Union there were mutter- 
ings of discontent and tlisaffcction. Tn the 
Wostom Transvtnd particularly the look of 
things was serious. Here t hc*ro was a “ stM^r/’ 
or prophet, named Van Hensburg, who had 
attained a position of considerable influence. 
The tale of his visions and prophecies throws 
an extraordinary light on the character of the 
Dutch people of those parts. His rexiutation 
rested on a vision (‘orroetly foretelling (W('nts 
that i)receded the Pmu^n of Vereoniging whicdi 
endofl the Boer War. Another vision had shown 
him the numb<‘r 15 (ui a dark <*.loiid with bloorl 
issuing from it and General de la Roy returning 
home without his hat, followed by a carriage 
covered with flowi'rs. T’his vision was widely 
known in the WestiJrn Transvaal, where de la 
Hey was the hero of the Ih- was 

called, in fact, the “ unemwiu'd King” of 
the Western Transvaal. When war broke 
out, it was rocalU‘d and discussed. The 
plotters against the Governmimt <letc»rmin<‘(l 
to make use of it. A great meeting of burghers 
was summoned, to take place at TVourfontc‘in 
on August 16, the day of the first month f)f war 
that bore the number sc^en by Van Ronsburg 
in his vision. Information came to the Govern- 
ment from many quartc^rs that this meeting 
was designed to begin a rising. It was to be 
CKidrossod by do la Roy. On August 15 the 
meeting was held. About «00 burghers rode 
in to attend it. De la Roy spoke to them, but 
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he had had an interview with Botha some days 
bc‘foro. He exhorted them to remain cool 
and calm, and to await events. “ A strange 
and unusual silence” fell on the burghers as 
he finished. They passed without dissentient 
voice a resolution expressing complete con- 
fidence in the Government. Then they dis- 
persed to their farms. The voice of their 
leader had spoken. Tliey obeyed. 

The first concerted plan of rebellion thus came 
to nothing. Beyers remained in chief command 
of the South African forces. Maritz was busy 
on the German border intriguing with the 
enemy. Meanwhile, in Eiurope, all went in 
favour of the Germans, whose annies were 
j)ouring in an unending stream, with an un- 
exainj)lcd efficiency of equipment and transjiort, 
to the overthrow of Belgium and the advance 
on Paris. Visions still played before tlui eyes 
of Van Rensburg. ITo saw the Englisli leaving 
the Transvaal and moving down towards 
Natal. “ When they had gone far away, a 
vulture flew away from among them and re- 
1 iirned to the Boers and settled down to remain 
with them. That was Botha. As for Smuts, 
ho would flee to England. There was no hope 
that he would see South Africa again.” * The 
value set by the conspirators upon these 
hallucinations of a disordered and fanatic 
brain is shown by their devotion to the mirnbcr 
15. August 15 had proved useless for their 
ends. They determined to make their next 
attempt on September 15. The dati> was 
favourable for them. I'lio Citizen Forces in 
the Western Transvaal would be gathered for 
training at Potchefstroom imder the command 
of Kemp. They might be induced to rebel, 
would undoubtedly rebel, if de la Rey could 
be persuaded to lead them. And Botha and 
Smuts would be in Cape Town at the special 
session of Parliament which was to discu.s8 
the expedition against German South-West 
Africa. 

Again their plans fa^d. This time there 
intervened a tragedy so fortuitous that they 
might well have seen in it the hand of Provi- 
dence raised against them. As the appointed 
day drew near, the camp at Potchefstroom 
soothed with rumours. Kemp, in command; 
Kock, the Lieutenant-Colonel of “A” Squadron, 
Inul prepared everything for the rising. Kock 
actually addressed his men and told them that 
h * w ould not obey Govermnent orders to march 
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against German South-West Africa. Kemp and 
Beyers both prepared their resignations. Every- 
thing depended on de la Rey. As a Senator of 
tlio South African Parliament he had gone to 
Capo Town to attend the special session. He 
was to start from Capo Town on his way 
l iack to the Transvaal on September 14. There 
are two alteruativo routes. That through 
Kimberley would have brought him to Potchef- 
stroom on the 15th. was c‘X{)ectod to take 

it. Ho took, however, the other route through 
the Free State and reached Johannesburg 
on the 15th. That evening Kemp at Potchef- 
strooin was noticed to be in a fever c»f anxiety. 
Beyers at Pretoria must have been no less 
anxious. On the morning of the 15th Joubort 
arrived at Pretoria from U[)ington, wh<*ro 
jNIaritz awaited the signal to join hands with the 
Germans. He brought a message which told 
Beyers that “all arrangements had bet‘ii made 
and all was ready.” Beyers sent him to 
Johaimt'slnirg in a motor-car to ft*tch do la 
Key. There was still tiinc^ to reach Potchef- 
strooin that night. Kemp’s resignation had 
been receiv<id at the Headquarters’ OlTice. As 
soon as Joubert had gone Beyers summonetl 
his Statt, and announced his resignation. He 
had already handed to the Press the manifesto 
in which Ije made it public. The motor-ear 
retinned from Johannesburg whli do la Key, 
who was evidently then persuaded to go to 
Potchefstroom that evcaiiiig with Beyers. 
Their way lay through Johannesburg. The 
roads leading into tlie town were guarded by 
armed police on tla; look-out for a motor-car 
in whicdi a gang td' criminals had escaped. 
Boy<‘rs’s car was summoru'd to stop. TImj 
chauffeur took no notice and drove on. The 
jjatrol fii*ed on the car. De la Ki>*y, shot in 
the back, died instantaneously. At PoteJad- 
stroom that night the officer who .shar<‘d 
Kock’s tent woke to see Kemp leaning over 
Kock’s bed and wliispering something in his 
ear. “ Kock, in a profoundly startled voice, 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh, God ! ’^emp left immediately, 
and Kock then whispered to his friend, ‘ General 
<le la Key is dood geskiet ’ (‘General de la 
Key has been shot dead.’) ” * September 15, 
like August 15, had failed the conspirators. 
But the vision in which the prophet Van Ren.s- 
burg had seen do la Rey returning homo 
without his hat — a carriage covered with 
flowers following him, and overhead the 
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number 15 stamped upon a cloud that dripped 
blood- -hod come tragically true. 

With do la Roy dead, the plot drifted into a 
disorganisation that made faihu*e almost certain. 
Beyers and Kemp had binned their boats by 
resigning from their posts in the Defence Force. 
Ktanp hurried to Pretoria to try to withdraw 
his resignation, and failed. Beyers had other 
things to think about. There is no doubt that 
when his car was summoned to stop outside 
Johannesburg he thought that he was trapped. 
When he found the whole affair an accident, 
he still had to explain a good many awkword 
circumstances. The extremity reduced him to 
a very abject figure. At de la Roy’s funeral, 
with a Bible in his hand, ho passionately de- 
clared that rebellion was far from his thoughts, 
and <*alled tlie spirit of de la Roy to witness to 
the truth of tliis pitiful lie. That was on Sep- 
tember 20. The next day a meeting of about 
800 burghers was lield at Lichtenburg. Kemp 
presided, and Beyers and dt^ Wet wore both 
present. The flag of the Orange Free State 
Bcpublic was unfurk'd by one of the audience, 
but Bi‘yers told him that- “wo don’t want any 
of this nonsense hen*.” De Wc*t also dc'eJared 
that they wanted to act constitutionally. JJio 
truth wixs t hat do la Roy’s ileath had deprived 
them of the one man who could have raised 
the whole of the Wi'storn Transvaal against 
Botha, nnil that, with Boyers no longer at the 
Defence 1 Ic'adquartcrs in Pretoria, they had 
no mr^ans of co-ordinating their plans in 
different i)art8 of the country. So long a.s 
Boyers was Commandant-General the telegraph 
could be used at the expense of the Govern- 
ment ; no one could question the meaning of 
messages that came to or went from him ; and 
he could keep his finger on the pulse of the 
whole movement. Now all that wa.s done 
with. The mere distances between Beyers in 
Pretoria, Kemp in the Western Transvaal, 
<lo Wet in the Free State, and Maritz on the 
German frontier, made real combination iin- 
po.s8ibie. And no doubt hy this time the 
telegraph was closely watched, 

Boyt'rs’s resignation manifesto left, indeed, 
little doubt ijf what his intention had been 
when he sent it broadcast. It affirmed that “ by 
far the great majority of the Dutoh-speaking 
people of the Union ” disapproved of the 
expe^dition against German South-West Africa. 
Jt raked up bitter memories of the Boer War. 
Tt insinuated that the Botha Ministry had been 
bought by the Imperial Government at the 
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COMMANDO OP LOYAL BURGHERS. 
Returning to Pretoria after rounding up the rebels. 


price of a loan of £7,000,000. It cited the 
authority of ISTaritz for the Htatemciit that ttie 
(lernians had not invaded South African 
ItTriiory. And ahnost its last words were the 
(jucstion, “Who can foretell where tho fire the 
(iovernment has decided to lit^ht shall end ? *’ 
If Meyers had not intended to rebel the same 
iiij^ht as his manifesto was publishoil ho would 
hanJly have asked that <piestion The reply 
of Genc'ral Smuts is well known. Its tone was 
oiK^ of supremo contempt for a man who could 
liav'o dt'seended to such ignoble depths of 
treachery tis Moyers had reached. It reminded 
Moyers that only the freedom granted by Great 
Mritain to South Africa enabled him “ to write 
with impunity a letter for which you would, 
without doubt, be liable in the German Kmi)ire 
to the extreme penalty.” To Mtjyers’s phrast's 
about duty and honour it supplied tlu' (^rushing 
retort that “ tho people of South Africa will 
. . . have a clearer conception of duty and 
honoiu: than is to bo deduced from yovu* letter 
and action. For the Dutch-speaking people in 
particular I caimot conceive anything more 
fatal and humiliating than a policy of lip loyalty 
in fair weather and a policy of neutrality and 
pro-German sentiment in days of storm and 
stress.” 

Meanwhile, on tho German frontier, events 
were hurrying Maritz into open rebellion. 
Within a few days of Meyers’s resignation a 


telegram was sent front TleadcpiartcTs, where 
Smuts had now taken tho reins, to Maritz at 
I'pington, asking him to send a small force to 
Schuit Drift, and himself to move towards the 
Gorman border in cooperation with Colonel 
Lakin, who, in command of a column, had 
orders to invade (German territory, and to try 
to capture Warmba<l. Maritz’s rc[)ly .•-howed 
liow little ho could be trusted. He advised the 
Government to abandon tho expedition, de- 
clared that his force was quite unfit to take 
the offensive against tho Gormans, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to ” do my best to 
support you on this side of the frontier.'* Maritz 
ended his telegnuii, sent on September 25, by 
saying that “if there are further plans to 
attack Germtxn South-West Africa under the.-e 
conditions, 1 shall be glad if my resignation is 
accepted.” An emissary from Smuts went, on 
the instant to Upington. Ho reached it on 
Septembf'r 27, and found a most serious state 
of affairs, ^laritz was in constant coiumuni- 
cation with the Gormans. Tho force under liis 
command, about 1,600 men, had been corrupted 
and was not to be trusted. Smuts hastily 
moved all the troops he could lay his hands on 
towards Upington, and, as soon as they were 
gathered, placed them imder tho command of 
Colonel Brits, who was instructed to move on 
Upington, and if possible, to arrest Maritz. 
In tho meantime Maritz had twice been in- 
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structed by telegram to report himself at 
Pretoria, and had twice refused. 

Brits arrived at TJpingtoii on October 7. 
Ho did not find Maritz there. On October 2 
Maritz had moved towards the German border, 
concentrating all the forces imder his command 
at Van Rooisvlei, about 26 miles west of 
Upington. On October 6, taking Joubert with 
him, he crossed the border and had a consulta- 
tion with the Germans. On October 9 ho 
assembled and made a speech to his command. 
Sixty loyal onicors and men wtn’o taken 
prisoners and handed over to the Gormans. 
The rest agreed to rebel, and elected him as 
their leader. Major Bouwor, sent by Colonel 
Brits to smnmon Maritz to surrender his 
command, was put under arrest. Ho was 
released, however, and sent back to Colonel 
Brits witli an ultimatum in which Maritz 
declared that unless ho was allowed to meet 
Hertzog, Boyers, and de Wet, and was other- 
wise advised by thorn, he was determined to 
fight to the bitter end. Jn this ultimatum 
^Maritz also boasted that he would overrun the 
whole of South Africa, an<l that the Germans 
had supplied him with 100 guns and unlimited 
(quantities of small arms, ammunition, and 
money. Major Bouwer, when ho reached 
Colonel Brits, roporl-ed that he had found the 
Hutch republican flag flying over Maritz’s 
camj3, and that Maritz had sh(jwn him num- 
bers of telegrams and heliograijh messages from 
the Gormans which showed that Maritz had 
been in frequent communication with them 
at least since Se[)teinbcr 10. These facts 
were communicated to th(3 public of South 
Africa in a statement issued by the Govern- 
ment on October 12. On the same day 
martial law was ])roclaimcd throughout the 
Uni(3n. 

The measures taken by the Government to 
deal with this outbreak were both prompt and 
effective. The situation was difficult. Maritz’s 
force had been intended to cooperate with 
other South African columns in the invasion 
of German territory from the south-east. Its 
defection disorganized the whole plan of 
campaign. More, unless the counter-stroke 
was rapid and effective, it left the north-western 
districts of the Cape Province open to invasion 
by a combined force of rebels and Germans. 
The test brought out the great ability of 
Smuts as an organizer of victory in the field. 
The force rapidly concentrated and placed 
under tlie command of Colonel Brits attacked 


iVloritz within ten days of his open rebellion. 
As early as October 15 Colonel Brits was able 
to report that he had engaged Maritz’s com- 
mando at Ratedraai, ten miles south of Uping- 
ton on the road to Kenhardt. After a }>rief 
fight the rebels were driven oft', leaving 70 
j>risonoi‘s in the hands of the Loyalist forces. 
Mliis first success was followed up with great 
(‘iiergy. Within a few days Maritz found that 
when ho relied on German help he leant on a 
reed that broke and qnerced his hand. On 
October 20 Colonel Brits met him at Kakainas, 
w hich had been evacuated by its small garrison 
as ^faritz aq>j3roached. Tht'.rc the decisiv'o 
engagement took plaet. Maritz was coin- 
plofely defeated ; liis force broken into fugitive 
bands that scattered in all directions through 
the barren and waterless veld ; himself 
wounded and forced to take flight over tln^ 
German border, '^riiree days later Colonc'l 
Brits could report that he had di^feated a 
remnant of the relxils at Schuit Drift, and 
that the rebellion in the north- w(^st of th<^ 
(.’ape Province was completely broken, so much 
so that he handed ov(T the command of 
tho Loyalist troops in that region to (Joloni'I 
Royston, and returned to the Transvaal, 
where more imqmrtant wc^rk in the field 
awaited him. 

For in the 20 days that it had taken the 
Government to smash Maritz, a far more 
serious outbreak had taken qilaee at the very 
lumrt of tho Union, General Jiotha’s reply to 
the resignation of l^oyers was to announces that 
Ik; himself would take command of tho South 
African forces, and would personally direct 
of)eralions in the field against the neiglibouring 
G(*rman colony. This bold and decisive stop, 
characteristic of the man w’ho took it, must be 
rank<*d in its effects among Mio most important 
events in tiu; history of South Africa after the 
I*eace of Verecniging. Botha, when he d('cid<»d 
to lead the King's forces in the held, must luivt3 
foreseen, if ho did not know for certain, that 
tho first enemy whom he would have to in(\ t 
would be, not tho (mermans, but B<;yers and 
de Wot and Kemqj — men who laid b<3en his 
f«‘llow' -generals in arms against (^Sreat liritain 
only 12 years before. With w'hat anxiety, 
with what heart-seandungs, must ho have 
w’^eighed and balanced a crisis that deuauidcd 
of him so supreme a personal sacrifice. From 
tlie standpoint of his own advantage it must 
have seemed to him that he had everything to 
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lose — ^nothing to gain. His reputation as a 
military commander of far more than local 
distinction had boon won for ail time in the 
Boer War. It was secure so long as ho did not 
put it to the test again. And Beyers, de Wet, 
and Kemp wore the three men yot living w'ho, 
after himself, hod proved themselves in the 
Boor War the best leaders of fighting men 
among his people. He migiit well have 
shrunk from sucii a test. The years that had 
passed over his head since pence liad been made 
at Veroeniging in May, 1902, had been exacting 
years. They hod notoriously taken a heavy 
toll of his strength and health. The work of 
Brimo Minister of South Africa, head of a Dutch 
Government under the British Crown at a 
moment when many of the Dutch throughout 
South Africa wore on the brink of rebellion, 
was heavy enough for any ordinary man. No 
ono could have thought of blaming him if he 
hod be(m content with that burden. Ho was 
not content. It took him exactly seven days 
to make up his mind. Beyers had resigned 
on September 16. On September 22 it was 
announced that General Botha would take 
personal eoinmand of the South African forces. 
It will never be easy for the people of Great 
Britain to recognize the full extent of the 
obligation laid upon the Empire by General 


Botha wh(m he made that decision. Such on 
obligation can never be discharged. But it is 
the welcome task of the historian to set it at 
its true value. 

Coming two days after the funeral of de la 
Key, this announcement of General Bothams 
determination to take the field must have made 
the rebel loaders in the Transvaal and the 
Free State realize that their task would be 
formidable. The prestige of* Botha rallied 
many waverers among the Dutch and brought 
the whole British population of the Union 
to -a fervour of enthusiastic support of the 
Govermnent. The rebel leaders redoubled 
their intrigues. They shamelessly spread a 
rumour that de la Key had been shot, not 
accidentally from behind, but in front — the 
victim of deliberate assassination committed 
on Govermnent orders. Still proclaiming their 
loyalty, they busily organized in the Ti*ansvaal 
and the Free State meetings of fjrotest against 
the German expedition. Botha, well awan^ of 
their real designs, replied by a speech to a great 
meeting at Bank, in the Transvaal, on Septem- 
ber 29, when he emphasized the fact that only 
volunteer troops would be used in the expedi- 
tion, and that no ono would be forced to go. 
Nevertheless, the cami^aign of slander and 
tliinly-veilod sedition grow throughout the Free 
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GENERAL DE WET’S BROTHER GIVES INFORMATION TO COLONEL COEN BRITS, 
General de Wet’s brother, Piet, seen on the riilht, is a Loyalist. The white armlet distini^uishin^ 

a Loyalist soldier may he seen on the Colonel. 


St 4 ite and the Western Transvaal. 'Fhe nows of 
the rebellion of Maritz on October 9 reached 
Komp and Btjyers on October 12. Already it 
was freely runioiired in many districts that 
rebellion would break out immediately. The 
leaders hardly held their followers in. A 
meeting of the chief conspirators took place 
at Kopjes, in the JHVet* State, on October 13. 
It wa.s- adjourned. The next day Beyers and 
de Wet met in Pretoria and concerted their 
final plans. When the news of Maritz’s ri.sing 
reached the Government, all the District 
Commandants wore ordered to collect their men 
for the defence of the Union. The district of 
fachtenburg was responsible for 300 men. Tt 


had throiigiu>ut been a centre of sedition. Here 
de la Boy had been buried, and here the 
Republican flag had becui displayed at the 
meeting that was held tlu* day after the funeral. 
Of these 300 men, 150 suddenly refused to obey 
orders on October 19. They rode off, taking 
with them the horses and rifles and other 
Government prt^perty with which they had 
b€3en equipped. On the same day Beyers left 
Pretoria and disappeared. Ho had made no 
reply to urgent requests from the Government 
that he should go to Maritz and persuade him 
to surrender without more bloodshed. Three 
days later the Government knew that Beyers 
was at Damhock. in the Transvaal, with a 
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WHERE DE WET'S FORGES WERE SCATTERED. 

Oeneral Botha (on left) and staff at Mushroom Valley, where the rebel forces were 

completely defeated and routed. 


r(*hol eoiuuuindo. Froin there he sent a 
sage to the other leaders, who met again at 
Ko[)jeK on October 22, “ Here,” ho told 

them ^everything is ready, and the burghers 
practically under arms." The meeting re- 
sol v^ed that : 

Wheroas tho Dutch South Afrionn poopln iu the Oranjje 
Kroo State and tho Transvaal are oppressed, the rneetinp 
resolves to confi<ie all further measures to General Beyers 
in the 'IVansvaal and to General do Wot in the Orange 
Free State. 

l\(Mnp was at that meeting, and do Wet and 
otJu‘r subordinnlo letulers from both the 
IVansvaal and the Free State. 'l''he next day 
fh(^ rebellion broke out in tho Free State; tho 
day aft<‘r in tho Transvaal. On the evening of 
October 23 a rebel force occupied Heilbron, 
in tho Free State. On October 24 Reitz 
was threatened, and a train stopped which 
<’ontainett volunlc(?r recruits for tlie South 
African forces. They were deprive<l of their 
rides and ammunition. That same day other 
trains were stopped at Treiirfontein, in the 
Transv^aal, and men an<l war matt^rial were 
eommand(‘ered " by order of Commandant' 
CieniTal C. Tleyors." 

Tho energies of the Oovernment were now* 
diri'cted towards two ends. They had first to 
ensure sullicient forces to tlispose of Beyers and 
do Wet in tho field. But they had also to uso 
every endeavour to avoid bloodshed if that 
was possible. They were not lacking to either 
m*od. 0<‘noral Botha had already appealed 
to ex -President Sieyn and to Hertzog to make 
public declarations condemning the rebellion 


of Maritz. From Hertzog this had met with 
no response. Nor had Steyn thought fit U> 
declare himself publicly. When Botha beard 
of Maritz’s treason on October 11 ho at once 
sent a telegram to Stoyn informing him of the 
facts, tolling him that the (rovornment intended 
to proclaim martial law, and concluding, " You, 
of course, know the seriousness of tho affair. 
A word from you will go far." Steyn replied 
by letter (October 12), saying that his health 
was bod, his position difticult, his personal 
disapproval of the expedition against CJerman 
South-West Africa strong. In these circum- 
stances ho found himself unable to make any 
public pronouncement without including in it 
a statement as to his disagreement with the 
Government on the question of the expedition. 
He also used a phrase implying that the 
rebellion of Maritz was caused by the policy 
of the Government in undertaking the expedi- 
tion. Botha’s reply (October 13) disposed 
effectively of this implication. “ There is no 
connexion;" he wrote, ** between tho decision 
of Parliament (approving of tho expedition) 
and this act of treason. I possess tho proofs 
that long before tho resolve of the Government 
became known, in fact long before that resolve 
w^os come to, a plot was already on foot, a plot 
with which Maritz and others with him were 
closely associated. . . . The cause of this treason 
is nothing but the outbreak of the war with 
Germany and the deplorable and fatal idea of 
tho present traitors that now that the British 
Emx^irc finds itself in difficulties the time has 
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como to recover our freedom by making 
common cause with the Gormans across our 
border. It is an abominable thing that Maritz 
has done.*’ 

Botha made in the same Icllt^r, in wonls 
full of deep feeling, another appeal to Steyn 
to say tfie v/ord that might save numbers 
of the Dutch from being led away into 
rebellion : 

Tho misery and the sorrow tliat may come upon our 
pooplo in coiiseqiicnno of this action nro so auful that 
in my opinion it is tlio sacred duty of every man ot 
iiiH nonce in uiir country to do ev’ory thing in his power 
to keep those consequences witiiin as narn)W limits as 
possible, 'there is no one, President, who could speak 
a word with greater effect than you. ... 1 wt>uld 
address an earnest appeal to you who stand above 
f)oIitical parties and interests — speak a wonl to warn 
<»ur poop'c tigainst treason, against tho everlasting 
stain tlmt anything of the kirul would bo upon our 
national honour, anti against the incalculably fatal 
conseqiu'iiees. 

kStcyn made no response, and the word for 
which Botlui tusked remained unspoken. But 
on October 22 J^otha wrote again, tolling Steyn 
tliat the Government had iinqucationablo 
inftiri nation that do W’et, Bey<Ts, and Ktaup 
w<‘re on tin* lirink of rebellion : 


Then, at last, Steyn was moved to aetion, 
though his reply to Botha still kept the tin- 
g:raeic^u.5i tone of a sick man disturbotl in his 
brooding over bodily ailments. It questioiu'd, 
also, tlio aoeurney of tho Government’s 
information about do Wet’s treasonable 
inti'ntions. But it aimouneed Steyn’s inten- 
tion to summon Beyers, Keni]:), and de Wet 
to eomo to Onze Rust (Stoyn’s farm near 
1 Bloemfontein). 

Golin Steyn was aeconlingly dis]iatchod with 
tlie letter. Bo wont on Getober 24 to Dam- 
Jiookj wliero J Boyers lay at tho h(wl of a rtdiol 
<*oinmando. Ho roturnod to Rretoria that 
night, and ro]>ortod that Boyers would not go 
to see Steyn until ho know that do Wet was 
going too. A telegram liad been sent during 
tho day to <h‘ Wet, telling him that Colin 
Steyn had a letter for him from Steyn, and 
asking him to leave word with a mutual 
ue(|iiaiiitance at Vrede v\her(^ lie could bo 
found. No reply had come from de Wet. 
Colin Stoyn waited in Pretoria- till October 2(5, 
and then went ba(*k to IBloiuiifontein to consult 
with his father. On October 28 he wont with 


I consider it imperative thai you .sliouhl without 
delay, tlirougli your son (k>lin and other reliable men, 
dispatch a letter to do Wet, Heyers, and Kciii]), aiul 
either summon them to meet you or in stjine other way 
turn thorn from tlie path of <le.stru< tion where tliey now 
stand. If they cotno to you the* (iuvorriiiient will take 
no steps to ariest thorn, and will provide every facility 
for your messengers. 

Do your bt'st, rresitlenv, to sjin c our |>c<.>plc from tlii'^ 
reproach, this iiidi'libh* dishonour. I'he pcjsiti<jii is iiioiu* 
serious than wiircls <’an describe. 

\N’bnt you <lo must bo done at oom' ; an outbreak may 
now be expei-letl any dai\ . 


Ilerizog to Heilbt'ori, hoping to iue(*t de Wet, 
hut <lid not find him there. During th<' next 
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SEARCHING FOR THE ENEMY, 
General Botha and his staff. 




AFTER THE GAPTrJRE OF DE WEI. 

The General knocks the ashes from his pipe as he leaves Vryburg. De Wet and the remnant of his following were afterwards conveyed to Johannesburg, 

where they were lodged in a fort. 
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three days Hertzog succeeded in meeting de 
W^et twice, on the second occasion in company 
with Colin Steyn, but failed to persuade him 
to go to Steyn. Pie reported, however, that tho 
position was liopeful, and the commanders of 
the Covernment forces were ordered to take 
no hostile steps against de Wot, wliile a safe 
conduct was sent liiin to enable him to go to 
Steyn at Onzo Rust. Tliis was on tho last day 
of October. 

In the meantime there had been a collision 
between the Government forces under Botha 
and Beyers’s Commando in the Transvaal, at 
a place called Commissie Drift, near Rusten- 
burg. There is am^^lo evidence to show that 
the Government had done its utmost to avoid 
active hostilities. On October 23 the Com- 
missioner of Police was informed that General 
Smuts, the Minister of Defence, was most 
anxious to avoi^, bloodshed. On October 26 
a public statement wtvs issued that burghers, 
who had refused to obey the Govermaent’s 
summons to active service, need not fear any 
actitm against them so long as they remained 
quietly at homo and abstained from acts of 
violence or hostility against tho authority of 
the Government. Throughout the rebellion, 
indeed, tho Govtjrnmont wont to tlu» furtJicst 
limits of mod(*ration and self-restraint. Tlio 
troojis were ordered, for instance, not to lire 
upon rebel commandoes unless they fired first, 
ail order which led directly to some loss of life 
among tho Government men, and caused a 
good deal of murmuring by the loyalist popula- 
tion. Thus Colonel Alberts, a Dutch member 
of the South African Parliament, who had taken 
command of one of the coliuiins wliich wore 
being concentrated against the rebels, reported 
from Treurfontcin on Oelolier 31 that tliero 
was a very strong feeling among the ollieers 
under his command against the jiolicy of allow- 
ing rebels who were openly organizing to return 
freely to tlieir homes on simply surrendering 
their arms and ammunition. General Smuts 
replied (October 31) : 

It is in the intorosta of the Govonunont to put an end 
to tho rihing in tho Wostem Transvaal as speedily as 
possible. 'rhereforo we promise pardon to those who 
surrender iiiunediately. If not, they will bo puni^hod 
as robols. 

These stcp« were taken after the collision at 
Commissie Drift. The earlier efforts made by 
tho Government to end tho rebellion witliout 
bloodshed evidently encouraged the rebel 
leaders in the Transvaal to believe that tho 
Govcrnmc'iit would do nothing decisive by way 


of armed force. Boyers anti liis colleague.s were 
commaiKlecring men on the pretended authoi*ity 
of tho Government, wore spreading reports that 
Botha and Smuts were really on their side, iuul 
w'ould give way as soon as force was used, aiul 
were looting stores and breaking up railway 
and telegraph lines. So it became necessaiy 
to show' that tho Government was in earnest. 
On October 27, three days only after Beyers’s 
men had committed the fu’st hostile acts in 
tho Transvaal, General Botha took the held 
against him, fell on liis commando at Com- 
missio Drift, and scattered it to the wijids. 
Beyei*s himself escaped. Por some days no 
one knew where ho had gone. 

In tho Preo State, while Steyn’s emissarii^e 
were doing their best to induce de Wet to go 
to Onze Rust, and there listen to Stoyn’s 
advice, do Wet himself was giving full rein to 
his passionate resentment against the Govern - 
inent. On October 21) ho c* ;!ue wjth a band 
of about 120 armed men to Vrede, a town of 
the Preo State. There, wliilo his men looted 
and pillaged, ho delivered a violent speech in 
which hi* di‘Uounced “ the miserable, pesti- 
lential Pnglish,” tlio “ ungodly policy of General 
Botha,” and the German South-West Kx])edi- 
tioii — ” a dastardly act of robbery.” This 
Wius also the spetjch in which do Wet com- 
plaineil that he liad been liiu*d /is. liy a magistrate 
for flogging a native*, and gave Smuts the 
opportunity of a biting retort on tho subject of 
“ the /5s. rebellion.” 'riie tenour of tho whole 
uttc3raneo was a c‘omj>laint tliat tho Dutch 
were being oppressed by the P glish, that 
their language was boycotted, that thrir 
customs M'(*ro trainpl(*d under foot, and tin it 
they did nut rcci;ivc their fair share of Gov(*rn 
ment jiosts. ]\Iany iiavo wondered that (1« 
Wet could make such a speech as a justificat u)ii 
for his rebellion. need not have been 

surprised. lie spoke the ordinary jargon of 
ITertzogism, tliougb with more violence anil 
less subtlety than it.^ exponents ordinuiils 
alfectcd. But then di^ Wet was no |)oliti(Mnn, 
and troubled himself little about those mental 
reservatioiLS and verbal quibbles which enabled 
Hertzog and his followers to take llii*ir .-.eiit>, 
quite imabasJied, in the South African Rnrlia- 
ment after the rebellion was over, and to hiy 
their hands upon their hearts and ]Jrote^t tli.it 
rebellion had always been far from their 
thoughts. 

To such heights of sophistry de Wet n«*ver 
aspired. He was on<* c»f the dupes, and when 
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the time caAie to put the doctrines of Hertzog 
to the practical test, he dung hihiself into 
rebellion ’mth rugged enthusiasm. But he 
had, nevert heless, a kind of cunning of his own, 
and as the Government still held its hand, and 
the attempts of Steyn to get him to go to Onze 
Kust continued, with the countenance of Smuts 
and Botha, he made the best use of them to 
gain time. More , than once he assured Colin 
Steyn that he would go to see ex-President 
Steym His officers all urged him to do so. 
But all the time, as his captured letter-books 
siiow, he was sending orders to the commandants 
of his detached columns directing the attacks 
on towns, telegraphs, and railways which they 
were making. Thus on November 4 the rebels 
blow up a railway bridge south of Kroonstad ; 
on November 5 they blew up the Kroons tad - 
Natal lino in two places ; and on the same day 
a commando, under Conroy, blew up the rail- 
way bridge Virginia. On November 0 a 
loyalist patrol was attacked by rebels south of 
Kroonstad. And on November 8 a sharp 
engagement took place between some of de 
Wet’s men and a small commando under 
Commandant Cronje. In this action the 
loyalists sneered a reverse, which cost them 
several men. It convinced the Government at 
lost that de Wet would have to be dealt with 
by means of armed force, and closed the last 
avenue to a bloodless settlement through the 
mediation of Steyn. 

In the Transvaal the rebellion had already 
been brought to the issue of arms. After his 
reverse at Commissie Drift on October 27, 
Beyers was believed by Smuts to have retired 
to the fastnesses of the hill country north of 
liustenburg. It was the only case during all 
these days of doubt and haste in which the 
intuition of Smuts proved to be at fault. 
Bc*yers’s next aj^pearance was at Katbosfontein, 
north- w'est of Wolmaranstad. There he had 
again collected a commando, and thcjre a long 
interview took place between him and a Mr. 
Cecil Meintjes, who acted on behalf of the 
Govermnent, on November 4. From this inter- 
view ]Mr. Meintjes returned charged by Beyers 
with a message defining the terms on which 
the rebels would lay down their arms. In this 
document Beyers offered to disband his force 
if the Government would use only volunteers 
against German South-West Africa, and would 
guarantee rebel officers and leaders against 
prosecution. Smuts’s reply gave this guarantee 
and pointed out that the Government had 
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CAUGHT AT LAST. 

General Christian de Wet (in centre) directly after his capture. He surrendered on December 1, 1914, 

at Waterburg, 110 miles west of Mafeking. 


repeatedly pledged itself not to press men for 
service against German South-West Africa. 
But Beyers’ s request for terms was not sincere. 
By noon on November 5, before ho could 
possibly have had any reply from the Govern- 
ment, he had inarched 25 miles south, and 
was close to the railway lino at Kingswood, 
Hero the railway was guarded by Government 
t roops. Beyers attacked them and broke 
through. His object was evidently to cross 
the Vaal into the Free State, and there join do 
Wet. But the Government troops were rapidly 
closing round him. On November 7 they 
attacked his camp, took it, and captured 350 
of his men, more than a third of his whole force. 
Smuts, meanwhile, on November 6, had sent 
Beyers a safe conduct to go to Steyn. Defeated 
and in flight, Beyers determined to use it. He 
reached Bloemfontein in a motor-car with three 
companions. There he was arrested by a single 
armed scout riding a motor-bicycle. The 
Govermnent might have repudiated the safe 
conduct, which Boyers hewi not attempted to 
use till he was a beaten and broken man. They 
recognised it, and allowed Beyers to go to Steyn. 


He reached Onze Rust on November 10, 
Steyn immediately telegraphed to Smuts asking 
him to givf3 Beyers a safe-conduct to go to 
do Wot. But the affair between do Wet’s men 
and Cronje’s commando had taken place 
meanwhile. On November 9 do Wet himself 
had entered Winburg, one of the largest tow ns 
in tlio Free State, and had behaved u ith 
brutal ferocity to the Mayor and other leading 
inha])itants. De Wet had liad ample time to 
go to Onze Rust if he had desired peaces ’ITie 
patience of the Government was (exhausted. 
Smuts refused to give Beyers another safe- 
conduct. 

Botha now took the field against de Wet. 
On November 12 ho met his main force at Mu.sh- 
room Valley, The result of the engagement was 
the complete defeat and rout of tlwyrebel forces. 
The Mayor of Winburg and a Senator of the 
South African Parliament, who had both been 
taken prisoners by de Wet, were rescued. De 
Wet himself escaped, but his power was broken. 
Thereupon he, like Beyers, suddenly became 
anxious to secure the mediation of Steyn. 
Again Smuts refused, pointing out to Ste 3 ni 
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that this might be merely another attempt to 
gain time, and that great dissatisfaction existed 
among the loyal burghers at the leniency of the 
Government, and ti'lling him that “ uncondi- 
tional surrender on the basis of the Prime 
Minister’s conditions is necessary, on the under- 
standing that there is at present no intention 
to apply capital punishment in the case of the 
leaders.” Meanwhile, dc Wet was a fugitive 
bc‘foro the Government forces. After Mush- 
room Valley he fled south, turned east, and then 
doubled due west ; till on the night of Sunday, 
November 15, ho reached tho railway at 
V'irginia. The next day, after a sharp action, 
ho managed to break through tho Govermnent 
forces guarding the railway, and fled west- 
wards, closely pursued by Government mounted 
tr<jops, aided by a fleet of motor-cars. On 
November 22 he was cut off, and again turned 
back east. With only 25 men he attempted 
to cross tho Vaal River into the Transvaal, but 
was driven back from the river. A second 
attem[it was more successful. But realising 
at last that all was lost, ho then turned straight 
west, evidently hoping to be able to make tlu* 
German border. It w^as no use. The motor- 
cars that w’cro in pursuit wen' too swift for his 
tired horses. On Dec(>mber I, at Waterburg, 
110 miles due west of Maf eking, liis pursuers, 
having surrovmded him while he slept, com- 
pelled him to surrender, with tho small remnant 
of iiu'n that still clung to him. The oflicer 
whom he gave himself up w’as Colonel Brits, 
w'ho Imd dealt so successfully with Maritz six 
w'(M*ks before. 

BeyiTs, since ho had left Steyn’.s lurm, had 
hern vainly trying to join hands w ith de W'et. 
It says much for the fairness of the Goveru- 
mt*nt that, after ho was refused a second safe- 
conduct by Smuts on Novtunber lU, he was 
allowc'd to make good his escape. Botha and 
8muts might liave drawn a cordon round Onze 
Rust, through which Beyers could never liavc 
broken. But they had recognised his safe- 
conduct, out-of-date though it was, and tho 


spirit of that recognition required that ho 
should bo unmolested if he chose to leave the 
.shelter of Steyn’s roof. So much law, in fact, 
was given him that he got clear away, and w'as 
not heard of for some days. Then he reappeared 
with a handful of men in the Free State. 
Reports about his being at various places kept 
coming in. On December 7 he was engaged, 
and again defeated, about 15 miles south of 
Bothaville. The pursuit pressed liim on to the 
Voal River — then running liigh and sw’ollen 
with flood waters from the mountains. Beyers 
tried to swim his horse across, while the bullets? 
swept the water all round him. No bullet 
touched him, but the stream was too swift for 
him. Hampered by a heavy coat, he was 
carried away and drowned. Two days later his 
body was recovered from the river. 

The capture of do Wet and the death of 
Boyers really ended the rebellion, though 
scattered parties in the Free State held out for 
some time, and w’oro only gradually brought 
to surrender. Kemp, who operated throughout 
on the extreme western border of the Transvaal, 
|)enetrated some wa^v' into the north-western 
districts of tho Cape. On November 7 he 
attacked Kuruman, but was beaten off. Tho 
Government forces in pursuit brought him to 
action on November 16 at Klein Witzand, 
about 80 miles from Kuruman, but Kemp had 
occupied a strong position and compelled them 
to retire. Closely pursued by Govermnent 
troops, he, nevertheless, managed to elude 
them, and finally disappeared westwards into 
the Kalahari Desert on November 25. About 
two months later, in company with Maritz, he 
reappeare<l, and invaded the north-western 
districts of the Cape. They attacked Upington 
on .January 24, 1915, but were repulsed with 
iieavy loss. After desultory fighting during the 
next few days, Kemp suddenly appeared at 
Kakamas w’ith 43 ofticers and 486 men. All 
surrendered, voluntarily and without conditions, 
to the Government. The South African 
rebellion was at an cud. 
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relations with Abbas Hilmi, 
288 

('ronjo. Commandant, engages 
do Wet near Kroonstad, 
510 

Cuxhaven, raid on by British 
scayiianes, 153 

Czernowitz, Rinssian occupation 
of, 357 


D 

Danieil, Major, at L.O Pilly, 449|- 
DankI, General, in command of 
1st Austrian Army, 242, 
245 ; at Rawa-Ruska, 262 
Darche, Colonel, defendor of 
I^ngwy, 430 

Dardanelles : closed, 51 ; first 
bombardment (November 3, 
1914), 147 

Delamain, Brig.-General W. S., 
in command of Poona Bri- 
gade in the Persian Gulf, 
107 ; at Fao, 108 
do la Rey, General, addresses 
meeting at Treurfontein, 
499 ; killed, 484, 501 
DerffUiujer, German cruiser, in 
North Sea action (.January 
24. 1916), 167 

d’Esperov, General Franchet, 
434 ^ 

Detch, Serbians capture, 368 
Dewa, Admiral Baron, com- 
manding Japanese First 
Fleet, 121 

do Wet, General Christian. 484 : 
character of, 49.5; in ro- 
be lion, 60.3 ; speech at 
Pretoria quoted, 491; sur- 
renders, 512 

Dix mude : bombardment of, 
456, 473-478 ; description 
of country round. 176 : 
German attacks on, 185, 
repulsed, 191-195 
Djavid Boy, 49, 63 
Djemal Pasha, 47, 49, 63 
Djivkovitch, General, 399 
Dmitricff, General Radko, 252, 
344 ; distinguished services 
of, 2m 

Dniester, River : bridge.s on 
destroyed by Austrians, 

252 ; Russians cross the, 

253 

Dobbie, Brig.-General W. H., 
110 

Dobranovtsi, Serbians capture, 
368 

Dombasle, German occupation 
of, 419 

Donetz, Uu.ssian guardship, sunk 
in Odessa harbour, 52 
Dresden, German cruiser, escape 
in Falkland Islands action, 
143 ; in action off Chilean 
coast, 130 ; sinks two ves- 
sels, 134 

Drina, River ; Au.strians cross 
the, 368, 374 ; description 
of, 362 

Dubail, General, at Nancy, 403 
Dubois, General, 403 
Duke of Edinburgh, H.M.S., in 
Red Sea. 145, 318 
d’Urbal, General, 1, 5, 12. 183, 
18.5, 446 

Dwarf, H.M.S,, German attempt 
to blow up, 145 

E 

East Coast raids, early, 153 
Egypt : British occupation of, 
281-284 ; British Protecto- 
rate proclaimed, 310; cot- 
ton industry, effect of war 
on, * 287, 296 ; Deiitsch- 

Orient Bank, 291, 292 ; 

economic measures after 
outbreak of war, 296, 298 ; 
financial conditions, 287 ; 
German intrigues in, 292 ; 
Hisb el AVatani (Patriotic 
Party), 291-293 ; martial 
law proclaimed, 304 ; mea- 


sures taken against enemy 
subjects and shipping, 284- 
286, 300, 302-.304; Minis- 
try, now, 313 ; Ministry^ 
resignation of, 313 ; Ser- 
vants of the Kaaba (Secret 
Society), 202 ; Turkish in- 
trigues in, 283, 292-295 ; 
Turkish suzerainty in, 282 
Egypt, Khedive of, Abbas Hilmi, 
288 ; in Constantinople, 
289 ; intrigues in Egypt, 
291, 307 ; deposed, 307^ 310 
Sultan of. Prince Hus- 
sein Kamil, created, 308, 
312, 314-316 

El Arish, occupied by Turks, 319 
Emden, German cruiser, des- 
troyed hv H.M.A.S. Sydney 
12.3-129 ‘ 

Ennetidres, attack described, 38 
Enver Pasha, 45, 49, 60, 70, 294 
Erbeviller, fighting at, 422 
Espiejle, H.M.S., guarding oil 
relinery at Abadan, 108 ; 
in the Karun River, 107 
Espinasse, General, 404 
Essen, French enter, 186 
Ei^sta/p,, Russian flagship, fires 
on the Goeben, 147 
Ewarts, General, 246^ 267 

E 

Faikenhayn, General von, ap- 
pointed Chief of the General 
Staff, 162 ; strategy of, 
162-166 

Falkland Islands, British victory 
at. 1.34-143 

Fao, seized by British, 108 
Fcilding, Lady Dorothic, 189 
Fisher of Ki I vers tone. Lord, 
appointed First Sea Lord, 
121 

Foch, General, 403, 418, 434, 452 
Formidable^ H.M.S., torpedoed, 
151 

France, Eastern, distribution of 
armies in, 403 

Franvois, General von, retires 
from Insterburg, 226 
Frankenau, action at, 230 
French, Field-Marshal Sir John, 
174, 190, 445, 450, 451 ; 
at Ypres, 44.5 ; meets 
General Joffre in Flanders, 
456 

French marines in battle of 
Yser, 199 

Frushkagora Mountain, Serbian 
advance on, 368 
Fry, Major-General C. J., 110 
Fuad, Dr. Ahmed, 292 
Fumes, Belgian Staff leave, 472 

G 

Galicia : Austrian advance in, 
343 ; Austrian plan of 
campaign in, 242 ; Austrian 
reinforcements in, 257 ; 
frontier railway system, 
241 ; retirement of 1st 
Austrian Army, 258, 259 ; 
strategical position of oil- 
fields, 210 

Garibaldian contingent in the 
Argonne, 433 

George V.. King : decora tc*H 
William Pillar for services 
rendered to crew of H.M.S. 
Formidable, 152 ; message 
to Sultan of Egypt, 314 ; 
message to Sultan of Tur- 
key, 49 

Georgios, S.S., sunk by Russian 
torpedo boats, 76 
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Qerb^viller, fighting at, 414 ; 

German atrocities in, 416 
German Armv : oavalry, in> 
feriority of, 18 

German influence in Turkey, 42 
German plan of campaign in 
Poland, 216, 217 
German South-West Africa, 
proposed invasion of, 496 
Gorman West Africa, British 
and French landing forces, 
145 

Germany : strategical railways 
on Russian frontier, 202 
Germany, Crown Prince of, at 
LK)ngwy, 430 

Ghent : British evacuate, 170 ; 
German occupation of, 6, 
170 

Giers, M. de, Russian Ambassa- 
dor, leaves Constantinople, 
52 

Givenchy-Neuve Chapclle-Fau- 
quissart line, British retire 
to, 459 

Olasgow, escape in 

Chilean coast action, 133 ; 
in action at Falkland Is- 
lands, 136 

Glossop, Captain John C. T., 
official dispatch on destruc- 
tion of Emden, 127-129 
Oneisenau, German cruiser, in 
action off Chilean coast, 
130 ; sunk at Falkland 
Islands, 140 

Ooehen^ German cruiser bom- 
bards Sebastopol, 147 ; 
bought by the Turkish 
Government, 44 ; damagcnl 
by Kvaiaffi, 147 ; damaged 
by mine, 70 

Goltz, General von dcr, enters 
Ostend, 9 

Good Hope, sunk in 

action off the Chilean coast, 
129 

Gorst, Sir Eldon, in Egypt, 283, 
289 

Gough, General, 457 ; in com- 
mand 2nd Cavalry Division, 
15; at Mont-des-( ’ats, 33 
Graham, Sir R., work in Egypt, 
298. 304 

Grand Couronn6 of Nancy, 413 
Great Britain takes over Turkish 
battleship Sultan Osman, 43 
Greece, relations with Turkey 
before the war, 41 
Grobler, Piet, 492 
Grodek line : Austrian strength 
on, 262 ; battle of, 261-267 
Grosetti, General, 197 ; at Nieu- 
port, 463, 465 
Guchevo, fighting at, 370 
Gumbinnen, battle of, 226 


H 

Haig, General Sir Douglas, 
450, 45 1 , 456 ; biogra]>hical, 
445, 446 ; at St. Omer, 38, 
190 ; at Ypres with Ist 
Corps, 442 

Halicz, bridge destroyed by 
Austrians, 252 

Hamburg- Amerika Company, in- 
terests in Persian Gulf, 
96 - 99 

Hamidieh, Turkish cruiser, 
damaged in Black Sea, 76 

Hamilton, General Sir Hubert, 
killed, 25 

Hardingc of Penshurst, Lord, 
visits Per-sian Gulf, 119 

Hartmannsweilcrkopf, lighting 
at. 439 


Hassan ed Din Pasha, 76 
^ausen. General von, 434 
Hazcbrouck, German occupa- 
tion of, 4 

Herlies, captured by the British, 
26 

Hermes, sunk by German 

submarine, 148 

Hertzog, General, 484 ; char- 
acter of, 486 ; expelled 
from the Botha Ministry, 
489 ; influence in Orange 
River Colony, 485 ; policy 
of, 489 ; relations with 
General Botha, 488 ; speech 
at De Wildt quoted, 490 
Hesse, Prince Max of, death at 
Mont-des-Cats, 33 
Hewlett, Flight Commander, in 
Cuxhaven raid, 153 
Hilmi Pasha, 60, 62 
Hindenburg. Field-Marshal von, 
347, 350 ; advance to the 
Niemen, 204; career, 231- 
233 ; in command in East 
Prussia, 231 ; in command 
of Austro- Gorman forces, 
327 ; strategy in East 
Prussia, 233-237 ; tactics 
at Warsaw, 329 ; victory 
at Tannenberg, 205 
Hishmet Pasha, 293 
Hofnievr, Jan, in South Africa, 
483, 488 

Hoi brook, Dieut.-CV> m mander 
Norman D., awarded tin* 
V.C., 148 

Hood, Rear-Admiral, bombards 
the Belgian coast, 154, 189. 
443, 4ti9 

Hotzondorf, General Konrad 
von, 326 

Houthulst, Forest of, Germans 
driven out of the, 441 ; re- 
oceupied by the Germans, 
446 

Hunter- Weston, General, at Le 
Gheir, 458 


Indian Army, Expeditionary 
Force arrives in Egyi>t, 299 
Indomitable, H.M.S., in North 
S(;a action (January 24, 
1915), 155-157 

Inflexible, in Falkland 

Islands action, 136 
Instcrburg : German retirement 
from, 226 ; Russian occu- 
pation of, 228 ; llussians 
evacuate, 236 

Intr6pide, French destroy cu-, 
Rear-Admiral Hood hoists 
his flag on the, 480 
Invincible, H.M.S., in Falkland 
Islands action, 136 
lukan Pasha, defeated at Sari- 
kamish, 71, 73 

Ismail Hakki, intrigues in Egypt, 
294 

Ivanoif, fleneral, 246 ; in com- 
mand of besieging force at 
Przcmysl, 273 ; Order of 
St. George conferre<l on, 
275 

Iwangorod : Austro - German 

force defeated at, 336 ; 
bombardment of, 334 ; forts, 
216 ; Gorman advance on, 
329 


J 


Japan, declaration of war 
again-st Germany, 121 
Japanese Navy at Tsing-Tau, 
121 


Jarak : fighting at, 366 ; Ser- 
bians capture, *368 
Jaroslau : fighting around, 344 ; 

Russians capture, 267, 272 
Jeanniot, Commandant, at Dix- 
mude, 474 ; at the Yser, 
467 ; killed, 475 
Joffre, General, 404, 437 ; di- 
recting operations on the 
Yser, 190 ; moots Sir John 
French in Flanders, 456 ; 
strategv in» Alsace-Lorraine. 
405 

Julie, SoEJur, Cross of Legion of 
Honour conferred on, 416 


K 

Kaiser, The : at Nancy, 422 ; 
in Flanders, 161 ; visits to 
Constantinople, 90 
Kniserin Elizabeth, Austrian 
cruiser, lost at Tsing-Tau, 
123 

Kakainas, Maritz defeated at, 
503 

Kaliseh, Germans cross fron- 
tier at, 325 

Kamimura, Rear-Admiral, as- 
sists in landing of troops at 
Lunkiang, 122 

Kara Kilissa, Russians seize, 76 
Kara-Urgan, Russian victory 
at. 75 

Kato, Admiral, commanding 

Japanese Second Fleet, 121 ; 
concentrates on Kiao-Chau 
Bay. 122 

Kemp, Major, charaoti»r of, 495 ; 
in rebellion, 503; surrenders 
at Kakainas, 512 
Kent. H.M.8.. in Falkland 

Islands action, 136 
Keyom : Belgian occupation 

of, 176 ; Germans capture, 
186, 444 

Kiamil Pasha, 63 
Kielce, battle of, 341, 343 
Kitchener, Lord, in Egypt, 282, 
283, 291 

Kock, Lieut.-Colonol. refuses to 
march on German South- 
West Africa. 500 
Kogge, Monsieur (fiiarles Louis, 
opens sluices on the Yser, 
471, 476 

Kolubara, River, fighting on the, 
382 

Kolubara line, St^rbians with- 
draw from, 383 

Kolubara-Lyg liiui. Serbian de- 
fence along, 376 

Konigsberg:’ fortress of, 213; 

thrcaicnod by Russians, 228 
KOnigsberg, German cruiser, 
shells H.M.S. Pegasiis, 143 ; 
destroyed, 144 

Kopjes, meeting of rebel leaders 
(October 13, 1914) at, 505 
Koprukeui, Russians capture, 69 
Kostaiinik, tSorbians hold, 370 
Koweit ; agreement betwi^en 
Great Britain and Turkey 
regarding, 99 ; German at- 
tom])ts to seize, 92 
Kowoii, Sheikh of, refusal to 
lease territory to Germans, 
92 

Kozieniee, attack on, 335 
Kragujevatz, Serbians retire to, 
375 

Krasnostaw, fighting at, 258, 261 
Kroonstad- Natal line, blown ui> 
by rebels, 510 

Krupani, fighting at, 370, 373 
Kupinovo. Serbians capture, 365 
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Kupinski Kut, Serbians cross the 
Save at/ 364 

Kurna : advance on, 117 ; fall of, 
118 ; first action at, 117 
Kusmanek, General, in com- 
mand at Przcmysl, 272-274 
Kutno, Russians driven back at, 
350 

I. 

La Bassce, description of coun- 
try around, 22 
Lain be. Captain C. K., 148 
Langle dc ('ary. General, 409, 434 
Lansdowne, Lord, on British 
control of the Persian (iulf, 
107 

Lawford, General, in command 
of 22inl Infantry Brigncle, 
457 

Laza^€^vatz, Austrian attack on, 
377 

Lede^hoin, captured by Bi-itish, 
39, 444 

Lo Glicir, British occii]iation of, 
441, 44 S ; (Jerinans re- 

attack, 45$) 

Lcijizitj, tJermaii cridser, in 
action off the (Jhilcaii coast, 
130 ; sinks tlm*(! steamers, 
134; sunk at Falkland 
Islands, 140 

Leko, Belgian occupation of, 17<) 
Lemberg (Lw<iw): Austrian re- 
treat, 253 ; battle of, 253- 
257 ; history of, 254 ; posi- 
tion, 211 ; Russian occujia- 
tion of, 253 ; strategical irn- 
portaiu‘(» of, 254 

Lo Pilly, British capture, 449 ; 

(Germans recapture, 45t) 
Lerouville, bombardment of, 428 
Lillo ; bombardment of, 28, 29 ; 
fall of, 28 ; (j<‘rinnns in, 2, 
2$) 

Liman von Sanders, General, in 
charge of German Military 
Mission to Turkey, 51, 57, 
64, 66 

Umpiis, Ailmiral, and British 
Naval Mission dismissed by 
^ Turkey, 44 
Lion, in North Sea ac- 
tion (January 24, 1915), 

155-159 

Lodz : description of, 207 ; 

lighting around, 351 ; Ger- 
man occupation of, 328, 
352-355 ; reoccupieil by the 
Russians, 338 

Lombartzydo, Allies evacuate, 
476 ; Belgian occupation 
of, 176 ; lighting around, 
405 ; Germans attack, 443 
Longwy ; fall of, 430 ; Germans 
cross the fronti(*r tit, 408 
Lorraine, attitude of the people 
in, 411 

Loivtatoft, ll.M.S,, in North Sea 
action (Januaiy 24, 1915), 
I ,">5 

Loxiey, Captain, death on H.M.S 
t'ormidahlc, 151 

Lubliii, Austrian advance on, 
24tl 

Luce, Captain John, report on 
('hilean coast action, 132 
Ludeiidorff, General von, 233 
Luneville : German occupation 
of, 4 It), 417 ; Germans evac- 
uate, 425 

Lwow ; sf*e Lemberg. 

Ly.- k, attn(‘k on, 238 
Lys : Allied po.sition north of 
tin*, 442, 448 ; dc*soription of 
country around, 30 ; French 
cavalry cross the, 16-1$) 


M 

Macedonia, armed liner, in Falk- 
land Islands action, 136 
Mackensen, General, 330, 347, 
350 

Magdala, Wells of. Bedouin oc- 
cupation of, 51 

Mahan, Admiral, on British con- 
trol of the Persian Gulf, 106 
Mahmoud Shevket Pasha, 63 ; 
assassinated, 64 

Mallet, Sir I^uis, 45, 48, 49 ; 
interview with Sultan of 
Turkey, 50 ; leaves (Con- 
stantinople, 52 ; on Turkish 
neutrality, 46 

Mannekensvoro ; Belgian occu- 
pation of, 176 ; Germans 
capture, 186 
Manonvillcr, fall of, 410 
Maritz, General, 491 ; appointed 
Commandant of the Border, 
496 ; at Schuit Drift, 4$)9 : 
character of, 496 ; defeated 
at Kakamas, 503 ; in com- 
munication with the Ger- 
mans, 502 ; in rebellion, 503; 
proclamation quoted, 490 
Martos, General, taken j>risoner, 
230 

Masurian Lakes, description of, 
2(5 

Matchko Kamen, fighting at, 
371, 372 

Matchva district, Serbian with- 
drawal from, 374 
Maud’huy, General de, 1, 174 
Maxwell, IJeut.-General Sir 
John ; appointed Commnn- 
der-in-Chief of Briti.sh 
Forces in Kgypt, 299 ; is- 
sues proclamations, 305 
Mayer, (.\)Ionel, in command of 
French force occupying 
Kd<‘a, 145 

Mayes, Serg<*ant Charles, 142 
McMahon, Sir Henry, appointed 
High (.k)mmis.sioner in 
I'^gypG 

Meade, Captain the Hon. H., in 
North St*a action (Januaiy 
24. 1915), 157 

Mvdjidieh, T'urkish cruiser, en- 
gaged at Sinope, 76 
Melle, action at, 6 
Meiiin, British advance on, 441, 
444 ; strategical importance 
to the (iermans, 40 
Mersey, H.M. monitor, damaged 
off Belgian coast, 480 
Messndiyeh, Turkish battleship, 
torj>e«loed by British sub- 
marine B 11, 148 
Mcteren, captured by the British, 
33 

Meuse : fortresses on the, 409, 
425 ; F rench cross at Lcrou- 
ville, 428 ; Germans cross at 
St. Mihicl, 428 
Meyser, General, 189, 454 
Mezera shelled by the British,! 17 
Michc'l, General, commanding 
Allies on the Yscr, 183, 187 
Middle Fast, German influence 
in, 88-90 

Mid hat Ihisha, annexations of 
Gulf Territory, 88 
Milovalz, Austrian occupation 
of, 378 

Minerva, H.M.S., cruiser, in the 
Red Sea, 318 ; shells Akaba, 
146 

Mirman, M. Leon, Prefect of 
Meurthe et Moselle, 412 
Mishitch, (jreneral : at Suvobor, 
384 : in command of Serbian 
1st Army, 383 


Mitrovitza, Serbian disaster at» 
365 

Mitry, General de, 35, 185, 190, 
451, 456 

Mohamed Ali, Prince, requested 
to leave Egypt, 306 
Mohamed Boy Farid, 291, 293 
Molkenroin, French take, 439 
Moltke, General von, superseded 
by General von Falkcnhayn, 
161 

Moltke, German cruiser, in North 
Sea action (January 24, 
1915), 157 

Monmouth, H.M.S., sunk in 
action off Chilean coast, 130 
Mont-des-Cats, description of, 
19 ; strategical importance 
of, 448 

Moore, Lieut.-Commandcr A. P., 
148 

Morhange, French defeat at, 403, 
408 

Morgen, General von, 237, 350 ; 
issues 2 >roclamation lo Polos^ 
323 

Mors, Lieutenant R. C., Gorman 
plot in Egypt, 295 
Miilhau.sen ; French occupation 
of, 405, 437 ; (Jerman bru- 
tality in, 438 

MiiUer, Captain Karl von, in 
command of the Emden, 126 
Munro, Dr. Hector, 189 
Muscat, attacks on, 120 
Mustafa Kamil Pasha, 291 


Nancy : bombardment of, 423 ; 
defence of, 402, 410; fight 
foi, 417-419, 422; strate- 
gical position of, 413 

Narow, River, Russian lino at, 
207 

Nazim Pasha, assassinated, 63 

Neidenburg, captured by Rus- 
sians, 230 

New Zealand Army, Expedi- 
tionary Force arrives in 
Egypt, 299 

New Zealand, H.M.S., in North 
Sea action (January 24, 
1915), 155-157 

Niazi Bey, heads Young Turk 
movement, 62 

Nicmen, River, description of, 
204 ; German attempt lo 
cross, 239 

Nicuport ; bombardment of, 
197 ; British naval men at. 
451 ; French at, 463 ; Ger- 
mans bombard, 466, 468 ; 
history of, 179 ; naval opera 
lions at, 154 

Niger, H.M.S. , sunk by German 
submarine, 148 

Nomeny, German occupation of, 
418 

North Sea, action in (January 
24, 1915), 155-160 

Nottingham, H.M.S., in North 
Sea action (Januarv 24, 
1915), 155 f 

Novo Gcorgievsk Forts, 216 

NUrnherg, (German cruiser : cuts 
Pacific cable, 134 ; in action 
off Chilean coast, 130 ; sunk 
at Falkland Islands, 140 


o 

Oder, River, German fortresses 
on the, 214 

Odessa : harbour raided by 
Turkish torpedo boats, 52 ; 
Turkish raid on, 304 
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Odin, in bombardment 

of Fao, 108 

Opolie-Turobin line, tichtinir at, 
201 

Oppenheim, Baron Max von, 292 
Osowiec, German siege of, 238 
Ostend ; Belgian exodus from, 
7-9 ; strategical importance 
of, 13 

Otranto, auxiliary cruiser, in 
action off Chilean coast, 130 
Oud-Stuyvekenskerke, fighting 
at, 468 


Paiinwitz, Dr. von. Acting (icr- 
man Agent in Egypt, 300 
Papeete, German squadron bom- 
bard, 134 

Pa’^sehendaelo, fighting nt, 456 ; 
French occupy, 445 ; Ger- 
man occu])ation of, 190 
Passenheim, (Jermanw recapture, 
235 

Pavlovitch, Colonel, director of 
Serbian military operations, 
383 

Pechintsi, Serbians occupy, 368 
Pffjn.'ius, H.M.S., shelled by 
Kdntgabcrg, 143 

Persia, neutrality of violated by 
Turkey, 79 

Persian Gulf : British interests 
in, 84, 95-98, 101, 105; 

character and history of, 
81-83 ; first German traders 
in, 91, 101 ; liistory of 

British influence, 102-105 ; 
operations in, 81-120, 146; 
pearl fi^iheries, 94; flerman 
interests in, 95 ; Turkish 
interests in the, 84 
Pervyse, Gc*rman attempt to 
leneh. 472, 478 
Pestiteli, (Jeneral, death, 236 
Pilkern, Gi'mians penetrate line* 
at, 462 

Pillnr, William, d(*ci<]r.ited foi* 
s»*rviccs during the Formid^ 
afdt' disaster, 151 
Pioirkon, fighting arouiui, 355 
Plateau of Amaiuc, attack on, 
419, 422; dcs<*ription of 

4 I 3, 4 1 8 

Phdivi*, (iencral, 24(5, 2(57 
Plcsch(*n, Russians <rross front icr 
at, 340 

IMocgfifccit (“ Plug Street ") 
W rnMl. 44S 

Po(*Ica]3pi‘Ile, Brilish wit luIiMwal 
from. 4 ">4 ; German oeeiipa- 
fion of, 190 

Poluiul : doseripfioii of. 207 ; 
devastation in, 3r.9 ; first 
tlerman invasion of, 321-' 
M41; (Jerrnan proelaiiiatioii. 
324 ; (ierinan propaganda. 
324; Kussiaii proclamation, 
325; second German inva- 
sion, 347 ; situation at end 
of 1914, 359 ; stratc'gieal 

importance of, 203 
Poles: (JcTinans anticipate re- 
heliioii, 208 : Prussian op- 
pression of, 209 

Polish feeling in regard to the 
wa?, 208 

Polish loyalty to Russia, 322 
“ Polish Quadrilateral.” 216 
Pont-a.-Mousson, Germans evac- 
uate, 425 

Port Stanley, Admiral Sturdec's 
fleet at, 135 ’t, 

Portugal, French vessel, dam- 
aged in Odessa harbour, 52 
Potiorek, General, 363, 375 ; 

strategy at Suvobor, 384 


Princeaa Royal, in North 

Sea action (January 24, 
1915), 156-157 

Progar, Serbians capture, 305 
Pruefer, Dr., German agent in 
Egypt, 292 

Prussia, East ; description of, 
205 ; first invasion of, 223- 
240 ; panic in, 230 
Przemysl : fall of, 275 ; lighting 
around, 344 ; history of, 
272 ; investment of, 267, 
272 ; strategical import- 
ance of, 215 

Pulteney, General, in command 
3rd Army Corps, 5, 449 ; 
at Radinghem, 441 
Pulnik, Gtuieral, 361, 363, 374, 
377 ; strategy at Matehk*j 
Kamcn, 371 


R 

Radinghem, British capture. 

441 ; British reverse at, 456 
Radnm. Russian occupation of, 
340 

Ramscappelle, bombartlment of, 
480 

Kavnje-Tolich line, fighting on 
the, 3(59. 373 

Rawa. River, Russian line at, 
207 

Rawa-Ruska. battle of, 263-267 
Rawliiisoii, Geneial Sir Henry, 
in command of 4th Army 
Corps, 2, 170, 174, I85\ 

advances on Y]u*es, 5, II ; 
decides not to aftatrk Menin, 
39 ; ordered to the line of 
the Dys, 38-40 

Red S<‘a, operations in the, 145. 
318 

Heims, battle of, 430 
Rein/‘reville, fighting at, 422 
Heniierikampf, General, 225 ; re- 
tires heyoiul the Niem<*n, 
237 ; retreat from East 
Prussia, 236 ; tactics at 
( Jniiihiiinen, 226 ; threatens 
Konigsherg, 228 

Key nioiid. Senator ( K rench avia- 
tor), death at Nancy, 404 
Richthofen, Baron, 293 
RoIIeghenicajjpelle, captured hy 
British, 39, 444 

Roiiarc'h, Rear-Admiral, 170, 
467, 471 ; at Dixmude, 183 
185, 473 ; biographical, 182 ; 
in command c»f l<^reneh 
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